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SERMON  L.XXXVU. 


CONSEQUENCES    OF    REGENERATION. PERSEVERANCE. 


Pmtxkbi  W,  18. — The  path  ofihejutt  it  at  the  thining  Kght,  which  thineih  Mor^ 

and  more  unto  the  perfect  deuf, 

IN  th'^  preceding  discourse  I  observed  iHat  the  text  naturallj 
teaches  us  tne  following  doctrines  : 

I.  That  the  holiness  of  the  Christian  is  a  beautiful  object ; 

II.  That  it  increases  as  he  advances  in  life  ; 

III.  That  it  continues  to  the  end. 

The  two  first  of  these  doctrines  I  have  already  examined.  I 
will  now  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  third. 

As  this  doctrine  has  been,  and  still  is,  vigorously  disputed ;  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  particular  examina- 
tion. In  doing  this  I  shall  first  adduce  several  arguments  as  a 
direct  proof  ot  the  doctrine ;  and  shall  then  answer  the  principal 
objections. 

1st.  It  is  irrational  to  suppose^  tJiat  God  would  leave  a  workj  to- 
wards which  so  much  has  been  done^  unaccomplished. 

To  effectuate  the  salvation  of  such  as  believe  in  Christ,  God  has 
sent  him,  to  become  incarnate,  to  live  a  life  of  humiliation  and  suf- 
fering, and  to  die  upon  the  cross.  He  has  raised  him  from  the 
dead,  exalted  him  at  his  own  right  hand,  and  constituted  him,  at 
once,  an  Intercessor  for  his  children,  and  the  Head  over  all  things 
unto  the  Church.  He  has  also  sent  the  Spirit  of  grace,  to  com- 
plete, by  his  almighty  energy,  this  work  of  mfinite  mercy,  in  sanc- 
tifying, enlightenmg,  and  quickening,  the  soul,  and  conducting  it 
to  heaven.  Now,  let  me  ask.  Is  it  not  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
incredible,  that  Jehovah  should  commence,  and  carry  on,  this 
work,  with  such  an  amazing  apparatus  of  labour  and  splendour, 
and  leave  it  unfinished?  Is  it  not  mcredible,  that  an  Omniscient  and 
Omnipotent  Being  should  form  a  purpose  of  this  nature ;  should 
discover  in  this  wonderful  manner,  that  he  had  it  so  much  at  heart ; 
and  should  vet  suffer  himself  to  be  frustrated  in  the  end  ?  Who 
can  reconcile  this  supposition  with  the  perfections  of  God  ? 

2dly.  The  continuance  of  saints  in  holiness  follows  irresistibly 
from  their  Election* 

It  is  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  discourse,  that  I  should 
inquire  into  the  metaphysical  nature  of  Election.  It  is  sufficient 
for  my  design,  that  samts  are  declared,  abundantly  throughout  the 
Scriptures,  to  be  chosen  of  God.  Thus,  Rev.  xvii.  1 4,  me  Angel 
declares  to  John  concerning  the  followers  of  the  Lamb,  that  thej^ 
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are  talUdj  choserij  and  faithful.  Thus,  Luke  xviii.  7,  Christ,  speak- 
ing of  his  followers,  says.  And  shall  not  God  avenge  kis  ovm  electa 
or  chosen  ?  Thus  5/.  Paul,  Rom.  viii.  33,  fVlu>  shall  lay  arvu  thing 
to  the  charge  ofGod^s  elect F  Thus  St.  Peter j\n  his  first  Epistle, 
chap.  3d,  and  verse  9th,  Ye  are  a  chosen  generation:  and  thus, 
throughout  the  Scriptures. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  this  appellation  is  ^iven  to  Chris- 
tians universally.  In  the  passages,  already  quoted,  it  is  plain,  that 
the  names  elect  and  chosen,  which,  you  know,  are  the  same  in  the 
Greek,  are  equivalent  to  Saints  or  Christians^  and  accordingly  are 
addressed  to  them  without  distinction.  The  same  observation  is, 
with  the  same  truth,  applicable  to  the  numerous  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  which  this  language  is  adopted. 

Of  all  these  persons  it  is  often  said,  that  they  were  chosen  from 

the  beginning  ;  or  from  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.     Thus 

St.  Paul,  2  Thess.  ii.  13,  addressing  the  members  of  that  Chuvch, 

says,  God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation,  through 

sanctif  cation  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the  truth.      Thus  also, 

Eph.  i.  4,  the  same  Aposde,  addressing  the  Christians  at  EphesuSf 

says,  According  as  he  nath  chosen  us  in  him  ;  that  is,  Christ ;  before 

the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy,  and  witho/uH 

blame,  before  him  in  love;  Having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adof* 

iion  of  children,  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  himself,  according  to  the  good 

pleasure  of  his  wilt.     From  these  passages,  and  from  many  ouiers 

of  similar  import,  it  is  clear,  that  Christians  are  chosen  by  God 

^mto  salvation  from  the  beginning;  or  from  before  the  foundation  of 

jhe  world.     But  can  it  be  supposed,  that  a  purpose  of  God,  thus 

4ormed,  will  be  frustrated  ?    As  this  is  declarea  of  Christians,  oi 

such;  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  alike  applicable  to  all  Christians. 

If,  therefore,  any  Christian  ceases  to  Tbe  holy ;  this  purpose  of 

God,  solemnly  adopted,  and  declared,  will  in  one  instance  be  finis- 

trated ;  and  in  every  instance,  in  which  this  event  takes  place. 

Thus  far,  then,  God  will  be  finall}^  disappointed  of  one  end  of  his. 

Sovernment,  really  proposed  by  him,  and  expressly  announced  to 
le  Universe.     Who  can  believe  this  concerning  tne  Creator? 
3dly.    If  Christians  continue  not  in  holiness  unto  the  end,  the 
Intercession  of  Christ  will  be  frustrated. 

In  John  xvii.  20,  Christ,  after  having  prayed  for  his  Apostles, 
«ays,  verse  20th,  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  hut  for  them  aliOj 
who  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word;  that  they  all  may  bt 
Cine;  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee:  that  they  also  may  he 
cne  in  us.  In  this  petition,  Christ  prays  the  Father,  that  all  those, 
who  should  believe  on  him  through  the  word  of  the  Apostles ;  that 
is,  all  Christians ;  may  become  partakers  of  that  oivine  union, 
which,  in  the  heavens,  is  the  most  perfect  created  resemblance  of 
the  ineffable  union  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  If,  then,  any  Chris- 
tian &ils  of  sharing  in  this  union,  the  prayer  of  Christ,  here  recited, 
will  not  be  answered. 
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4thly«  If  the  holiness  of  Christians  does  not  continue  imto  the 
endj  the  joy  of  Heaven  over  their  conversion  is  groundless^  and  m 
vain* 

Our  Saviour  informs  us,  that  there  is  joy  over  one^  that  is,  over 
every,  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just 
persons^  who  need  no  repentance.      No  error  exists  in  heaven. 
All  the  perceptions  of  its  inhabitants  are  accordant  with  truth :  all 
their  emotions  are  founded  in  truth.     The  joy,  excited  there  by 
the  continuance  of  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  who  need  no  re- 
pentance, (that  is,  persons  perfectly  just)  in  their  holiness,  is  a  joy, 
fbimded  on  the  everlastine  holiness  of  these  persons,  and  the  ev« 
erlasting  happiness,  by  which  it  is  inseparably  attended.     The  joy, 
excited  oy  the  repentance  of  a  sinner,  is,  however,  ^ater  tnan 
^ven  this.     As  this  is  unconditionally  asserted  by  Chnst ;  it  is  un- 
necessary for  me,  in  the  present  case,  ^to  inquire  into  the  reasons 
^  the  fact.     B.ut  a  joy,  excited  by  the  repentance  of  a  sinner, 
whose  everlasting  holiness,  and  consequent  ererlasting  happiness, 
k  uncertain ;  nay,  who  may  never  be  holy,  nor  happy,  at  all,  be- 
yond the  first  and  feeblest  efforts  and  enjoyments  of  a  Christiaa 
m  his  infantine  state ;  cannot  be  founded  m  truth,  nor  dictated  by 
wisdom.    Nay,  it  cannot  be  accordant  with  common  sense.  Upon 
the  plan  here  adopted,  the  object,  on  which  this  joy  is  founded,  al- 
though a  penitent  to-day,  may  be  a  reprobate  to-morrow ;  may 
thus  finally  lose  both  his  holiness  and  his  happiness ;  and,  becom- 
ing a  more  guilty,  may  of  course  become  a  more  miserable  wretch, 
wn  if  he  had  never  repented.     In  this  case,  there  would  be,  upon 
the  whole,  no  foundation  for  joy  at  all ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  heav- 
en would,  in  many  instances,  mstead  of  rejoicing  rationally,  and 
on  solid  grounds,  be  merely  tantalized  by  the  expectation  of  good, 
which  they  were  never  to  realize. 

What,  in  this  case,  would  be  the  conduct  of  rational  men  in  the 
present  world?    We  have  instances  enough  of  their  conduct,  in 
cases  substantially  of  a  similar  nature,  to  mrnish  us  with  an  unerr- 
mg  answer  to  this  question.     They  would,  as  in  all  cases  of  such 
uncertainty  they  actually  do,  indulge  a  timorous,  trembling  hopt, 
that  the  case  might  ena  well ;  that  the  penitent  might  persevere, 
atid  finally  become  safe.     They  would  experience  a  degree  of 
satisfaction,  that  this  first  step  had  been  taken,  because  it  was  in- 
dispensable to  the  rest,  and  would  feel  a  continual,  anxious  suspense^ 
test  others,  equally  indispensable,  should  not  follow.    What  wise 
and  good  men  in  this  world  would  feel  on  such  an  occasion,  wiser 
and  better  men  in  the  world  to  come  must  of  necessity  also  feel ; 
and  feel  much  more  intensely ;  because  they  comprehend  the  sub- 
ject in  a  manner  so  much  clearer,  joster,  and  more  perfect.    Of 
cwurse  their  suspense,  their  anxiety,  must  exist  in  a  mr  higher  de- 
gree.   Such  a  suspense,  such  an  anxiety,  mtrst,  one  would  thinks 
ctiifbitter  erea  the  happiness  of  heaven. 
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Frustrated  expectations  of  ^cat  good,  also,  arc,  in  this  world, 
sources  of  extreme  sorrow.  The  same  fact  must  in  that  benev- 
olent world  be  a  source  of  the  same  son-ow.  But  how  often, 
according  to  this  scheme,  must  such  expectations  be  there  frus- 
trated !  Can  this  be  reconcilable  with  a  state  of  unmingled  hap 
piness  ? 

t^thly.  TTiat  the  holiness  of  Christians  should  not  contirme  to  ih€ 
endn  is  inconsistejit  with  many  Scriptural  declarations. 

We  know^  saith  St.  John^  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unio 
life^  because  ice  love  the  brethren.  1  John  iii.  14.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  person  to  know,  that  he  has  passed  from  death  unto  life, 
unless  he  has  actually  thus  passed..  But  St.  John  declares^  that 
himself,  and  such  other  Christians  as  love  the  brethren,  have  this 
knowledge ;  or,  perhaps  more  conformably  with  the  Apostle^s  real 
design,  all  Christians  know  this^  who  know,  that  they  love  die  breth- 
ren. The  love  of  the  brethren  is  certain,  absolute  proof,  that  all 
those,  in  whom  it  e»6ts,  have  passed  from  deat|i  unto  life.  And 
this  proof  exists,  whether  perceived  by  him,  who  is  the  subject  of 
this  love,  or  not  perceived.  But  every  Christian  loves  the  brethren ; 
and  that,  from  the  moment  in  which  he  becomes  a  Christian. 
Every  Christian,  therefore,  has  actually  passed  from  death  unto 
life.  This,  however,  cannot  be  true,  unless  every  Christian  per- 
severes in  holiness  unto  the  end.  Ever)'  Christian  does,  therexore, 
persevere. 

Being  confident,  says  St.  Paul,  of  this  very  thing,  that  he  which 
hath  begun  a  good  work  in  you,  will  perform  it  until  the  day  ofjesui 
Christ.  The  word  here  rendered  perform,  signifies  to  Jinish,  or 
complete.  St.  Paul  was  confident,  therefore,  that  the  Spirit  of  God, 
who  had  begun  a  good  work,  viz.  the  work  of  sanctification,  in  the 
Philippian  Christians,  would  continue  to  complete  it  by  various 
steps,  until  it  was  brought  to  perfection.  But  Si.  Paul,  under  the 
influence  of  inspiration,  could  not  mistake  concerning  this  sub- 
ject. His  confidence  was  founded  in  truth.  The  work,  begun  in 
the  Philippian  Christians,  was  completed.  Of  course  it  will  be  com- 
pleted in  all  other  Christians. 

Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  says  oiu*  Saviour,  He  that  heareth 
my  word,  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life^ 
and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation ;  bui  is  (hath)  passed  from 
death  unto  life.  John  v.  24.  In  this  passage  it  is  declared,  tliat  As 
tfiat  heareth  the  word  of  Christ,  and  believeth  on  him,  by  whom  As 
was  sent,  has  passed  from  death  unto  life.  What  is  meant  by  this 
phrase  is  also  decisively  explained,  when  it  is  said,  ^^  Everv  such 
person  hath  everlasting  life;''  and  when  it  is  further  said,  ^'He 
shall  not  come  into  condemnation.''  But  every  Christian,  when  As 
becomes  a  Christian,  hears  the  words  of  Christ,  and  believes  on  him 
that  sent  him.  Therefore  ever^  Christian  has  everlastmg  life,  and 
shall  not  come  into  condemnation;  but  has  already  passed  from 
death  unto  life. 
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Declarations  of  the  same  import  abound  in  the  Scriptm^s.  It 
cannot  be  necessary  to  multiply  quotations  any  farther.  If  these 
are  not  believed,  none  will  be  believed, 

Gthly.  The  doctrine^  against  which  I  contend,  is  inconsistent  wiih 
many  Sciiptural  promises. 

Such  a  promise  is  contained  in  the  passage  last  recited.  He  that 
Aeareth  my  word,  and  helieveth  oh  him  that  sent  me,  shall  not  come 
into  condemnation. 

Another  is  contained  in  the  following  words,  John  vi.  37,  Him 
that  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.  Every  Christian  has 
come  to  Christ,  in  the  very  sense  of  this  passage.  Should  he,  then, 
be  rejected  afterward,  he  would  be  as  really  cast  out,  as  if  rejected 
at  first;  and  the  promise  would  not  be  perK)rmcd. 

Another  example  of  the  same  nature  is  found  in  Mark  xvi.  16, 
He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved.  Every  Christian 
has  believed :  every  Christian  will  therefore  be  saved. 

Another  is  found  in  John  x.  27,  28,  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and 
I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me :  Andl  sive  unto  them  eternal  life^ 
and  they  shall  never  perish;  neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  my 
hand. 

Another  in  the  9th  verse  of  the  same  chapter :  /  am  the  door: 
by  me  if  any  man  enter  in,  he  shall  be  saved. 

All  these  are  promises,  uttered  by  Christ  himself;  and  it  will  not 
be  denied,  that  ne  understood  the  import  of  his  own  promise,  nor 
that  he  will  faithfully  perform  it  to  the  uttermost. 

Finally ;  St.  Paul  has  declared  his  views  concerning  this  subject 
in  a  manner,  which  one  would  expect  to  terminate  the  controversy. 
Moreover,  says  this  Apostle,  whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also 
called  ;  and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified  ;  and  whom  he 
justified,  them  he  also  glorified.  This  is  both  a  declaration,  and  a 
promise  ;  and  in  both  respects  is  unconditional  and  universal.  In 
the  most  express  language  it  asserts,  that  every  one,  who  is  effectu- 
ally called,  is  justified,  and  vrill  in  the  end  be  glorified  also.  But 
every  Christian  is  thus  called. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  principal  objections  against 
the  perseverance  of  Christians. 

Ist.  It  is  objected,  that  this  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  Free 
agency. 

This  objection,  as  to  its  real  import,  I  have  had  occasion  to  con- 
sider in  several  preceding  discourses.  If  the  answers,  made  to  it 
then,  were  just  and  sufficient ;  they  must  admit  of  a  satisfactory 
application  to  this  subject.  The  drift  of  the  objection  in  every 
case  is  against  the  doctrine,  that  God  can  create  a  fi'ee  agent,  who 
shall  yet  be  a  holy  being.  If  he  can  create  such  an  agent,  and 
make  him  holy  finom  the  beginning ;  he  can,  imdoubtedly,  with 
equal  ease,  and  equal  consistency,  render  such  an  agent  holy  after 
he  is  created.  But  it  cannot  be  Scriptusrally  denied,  that  our  first 
parents,  or  the  aogeb,  were  created  holy ;  nor  that  the  man,  Jesus 
Vnr,.  IlL  2 
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Christ,  was  created  holy.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  all  these 
were  in  the  fullest  sense  free  agents.  The  very  ackno\dedgment, 
that  they  were  holy,  is  an  acKnowledgment,  that  they  were  free 
aeents ;  for  holiness  is  an  attribute  of  tree  agents  only.  It  is  cer- 
tain then,  that  God  can  render  such  agents  holy,  at  any  time  after 
they  are  created,  without  infringing  at  all  the  freedom  of  their 
agency.  In  other  words,  he  can  regenerate  them ;  can  sanctify 
them  afterwards,  at  successive  perioos  ;  and  can,  of  course,  con- 
tinually increase  their  holiness  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

Further ;  Angels,  a^d  glorified  Saints,  will  persevere  in  holiness 
throughout  eternity ;  and  their  perseverance  is  rendered  absolute- 
ly certain  by  the  unchangeable  promise  of  God.  Yet  neither  this 
Serseverance,  nor  the  certainty  of  it,  will  at  all  diminish  the  free- 
om  of  their  agency.  The  perseverance  of  Saints  in  this  world 
may,  therefore,  exist  to  the  end  of  life,  and  may  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain, without  any  diminution  of  the  freedom  of  their  agency. 

2dly.  It  is  alleged^  that  the  Scriptures  promise  eternal  life  to 
Christians  conditionally  ;  and  that  this  is  inconsistent  mth  the  stp^ 

?>n/ton,  that  every  Christian  will  certainly  persevere  in  holiness. 
or  example  *,  He,  that  shall  endure  unto  the  end^  the  same  shall  he 
saved:  and  again  ;  For  we  are  made  partakers  with  Christ,  if  we 
hold  the  beginning  of  our  confidence  steadfast  unto  the  end. 

There  are  many  passages  of  this  nature  in  the  New  Testament. 
As  the  import  of  them  all  is  exactly  the  same,  it  will  be  imneces- 
sary  to  quote  any  more.  Their  universal  tenour,  wheAer  riven 
in  the  form  of  promises,  cautions,  exhortations,  or  conmiands,  is 
this :  that  eternal  life  will  not  be  allotted  to  any  of  mankind,  ex- 
cept those  who  continue  in  obedience  unto  the  end.  Hence  it  is 
argued,  that  a  discrimination  is  here  intentionally  made  between 
such  Christians  as  do,  and  such  as  do  not,  thus  continue  in  their 
obedience.  Otherwise,  it  is  observed,  the  condition  would  be  use- 
less, and  without  any  foundation  in  fact. 

To  this  I  answer,  first,  that  a  conditional  promise,  collateral  to 
an  absolute  one,  can  never  affect,  much  less  make  void,  the  ab- 
solute promise.  The  promises,  which  I  have  recited,  of  eternal 
life  to  every  Christian,  are  all  absolute ;  as  are  also  many  others, 
of  the  same  nature.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  made  void  by  these 
conditional  ones. 

Secondly ;  it  is  still  true,  that  none,  but  those  who  endure  to  the 
end,  will  be  saved ;  and  equally  true,  that  every  Christian  will  en- 
dure to  the  end. 

It  is  elsewhere  said  in  the  Scriptures,  that,  if  we  do  not  believe^ 
we  shall  be  damned;  that,  if  we  do  not  repent,  we  shall  perish;  that 
if  we  do  not  lovt  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  shall  be  anathema;  that 
loithout  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord;  that  he  who  hateth  his 
brother  abideth  in  death;  and  that  without  love  we  are  nothing. 
From  these  passages  it  might  with  the  same  force  be  concluded, 
that  some  persons  beUcve,  who  do  ^t  repent  ]  that  soire  repent^ 
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who  are  not  holy ;  and  that  some  are  holy,  who  yet  hate  their 
brethren;  and  that,  thus,  a  discrimination  was  intended  to  be  made 
between  believing  Christians  and  penitent  ones,  and  between  both 
these  and  such  as  are  holy.  The  truth  is  :  every  Christian  does 
all  these  things.  These  several  descriptions  were  given,  partly  to 
show  us  the  whole  nature  of  Christianity ;  pardy  to  teach  us  all, 
our  duty  ;  partly  to  show  us,  that  all  of  it  is  indispensable ;  and 
rartly  to  furnish  us  with  useful  and  necessary  evidence  of  our 
Christian  character. 

At  the  same  time,  all  these  conditional  promises,  and  exhorta- 
tions, are,  and  were  intended  to  be,  powerful  means  of  the  very 
perseverance,  which  is  the  principal  subject  of  them.  We  are  not 
constrained,  or  forced,  to  persevere ;  nor  should  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  persevere,  were  we  wholly  left  to  ourselves.  Our  persever- 
ance is  owing  to  two  great  causes  :  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  on  our  hearts ;  and  the  various  means  furnished  in  the  word, 
ordinances,  and  providence,  of  God,  accompanied  with  the  divine 
blessing  upon  the  use  of  them.  Among  these  means,  the  very  con- 
dition, nere  suggested  in  so  many  impressive  forms,  is  of  hieh  im- 
portance ;  and  has  contributed  to  the  perseverance  of  Chnstians 
m  holiness  ever  since  the  Scriptures  were  published.  Although, 
therefore,  all  Christians  actually  thus  persevere;  yet  it  is  not  im- 
probable, that  without  the  aid  of  those  passages  of  Scripture,  here 
alluded  to,  multitudes  might  have  fallen  away.  Christians  have  no 
other  satisfactory  knowledge  of  their  Christianity,  except  their  con- 
tinuance in  obedience.  The  earnest  desire  of  possessing  this 
knowledge  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fear  of  being  found  destitute 
of  the  Christian  character  on  the  other,  cannot  but  serve  as  pow- 
erfiil  motives,  (motives  too  powerful,  in  my  view,  to  be  safely  omit- 
ted in  the  Scriptural  system)  to  produce  in  the  Christian  persever- 
ance in  hoUness. 

3dly«  /( is  objected,  that  this  doctrine  naturally  contrHmtes  to  leS' 
sen  the  diligence  of  the  Christian  in  his  duty. 

For  an  answer  to  this  objection  I  must  refer  you  to  the  observa- 
tions, made  in  a  former  discourse  on  the  same  Objection  to  the  doc^ 
trine  of  Justification  by  faith.  In  that  discourse,  the  objection  was 
applied  to  the  doctrine  now  under  consideration  ;  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  was  satis&ctorily  obviated. 

4thly.  //  is  objected,  that  several  passages  of  Scripture  teach  the 
contrary  doctrine. 

Among  these  is  Heb.  ii.  4 — 8,  Ihr  it  is  impossible  for  those,  iaoho 
were  once  enlightened^  and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift^  and 
were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  have  tasted  the  good 
word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  ;  if  they  shall 
fall  away,  to  renew  them  unto  repentance :  seeing  they  crucify  to 
themselves  the  Son  of  Crod  afresh,  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame. 
For  the  earth,  which  drinketh  in  the  rain  that  cometh  ipon  it,  and 
iringeth  forth  hetts  meet  for  them  by  whom  it  is  dressed^  receiveth 
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blessing  from  God;  hut  thatj  tohich  heareth  thorns  and  briersj  is  re* 
jected;  and  is  nigh  unto  cursings  whose  end  is  to  be  burned. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  determine,  here,  who  are  the 
persons,  meant  by  the  Apostle  in  this  passage.  He  himself  has 
decidedj  that  they  are  not  Christians.  Tneir  character  is  fully  ex- 
pressed in  the  8th  verse,  under  the  image  of  the  earthy  which  beareth 
thorns  and  briers ;  while  that  of  Christians  is  expressed  in  the  1th 
versey  under  the  image  of  the  earth,  which  bringeth  forth  herbs,  meet 
for  them  by  whom  it  is  dressed.  These  arc  here  studiously  con- 
trasted. The  character  of  the  former  is,  therefore,  exhibited  by 
the  Apostle  as  a  direct  contrast  to  that  of  Christians  ;  who,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  are  represented  every  where  in  the  Scriptures  as 
bringing  forth  good  fruit.  This  passage,  then,  teaches  nothing, 
opposea  to  the  doctrine  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  support. 

Secondly.  It  is  not  asserted  by  the  Apostle,  that  those,  of  wham 
he  speaks,  ever  actually  fall  away.  The  case  is  stated  only  in  the 
form  of  a  supposition,  and  he  oeclares  only,  that,  should  they  fell 
away,  there  is  no  possibility  of  renewing  them  unto  repentancei 
Whether  such  persons  do  in  fact  fall  away  is,  therefore,  left  un- 
certain. 

Should  it  be  thought,  that  the  expressions  in  this  passage  amor^t 
to  a  description  of  Christianity ;  and  that,  therefore,  Christiftiit 
arc  meant  in  it :  I  answer ;  that  neither  of  the  expressions  taken 
separately,  nor  all  of  them  together,  involve  any  necessary  de- 
scription of  Christianity.  It  is  true,  that  Christians  sustain  all 
these  charactei-istics,  except  two ;  viz.  partaking  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  :  pL«XXovrotf  §uu99g,  the  fu* 
ture  age,  that  is,  the  period  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  thus  de- 
nominated. These  phrases  indicate  the  miraculous  powers,  pos- 
sessed by  many  Christians,  when  this  passage  was  written,  but 
never  belonging  to  Christians  as  such.  They,  therefore,  denote 
no  part  of  Christianity*  Judas  possessed  these  characteristics* 
The  remaining  expressions  are  all  indefinite ;  and  as  truly  applica- 
ble to  men,  wno,  still  continuing  to  be  sinners,  have  enjoywi  pe- 
culiar Christian  advantages,  as  they  can  be  to  Christians,  t  The 
whole  drift  of  this  passage,  therefore,  even  when  construed  most 
favourably  for  those  whom  I  oppose,  is  only  ambiguously  in  fiivour 
of  their  aoc trine ;  and  is,  in  my  view,  decided  against  them  by 
the  Apostle  himself.  But  it  cannot  be  rationally  believed,  that  a 
doctrine  of  this  importance  would,  in  opposition  to  so  many  dear, 
decisive  declarations,  have  been  left  to  expressions  merely  am- 
biguous. 

Another  passage,  pleaded  for  the  same  purpose,  is  the  dedara* 
tion  of  Chnst,  John  xvii.  12,  T%ose  whom  thou  gavest  me  I  hope 
kept,  and  none  of  them  is  lost,  but  the  son  of  perdition*  To  dis- 
cover the  true  meaning  of  this  passage,  we  need  only  recur  ta 
other  declarations  of  the  same  glorious  Person.  Mamf  widows 
mere  in  Israel  in  the  days  of  Elias  /  but  unto  none  ^  them  was  EHiao 
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9entj  $ave  unto  Sartpta^  a  city  of  Sidouj  unto  a  woman  that  was  a  wt- 
dow.  The  Widow  of  Sarepta  is  here,  by  the  very  same  phrase - 
ology,  included  among  the  widows  of  Israel ;  as  Judas  was  inchided 
among  those  that  were  given  to  Christ.  Yet  we  know,  and  this 
passage  declares,  that  she  was  not  an  Israelitish,  but  a  Sidoniati 
widow :  and  we  know,  equally  well,  that  Judas  was  never  given  to 
Christ,  as  a  Christian. 

Again ;  TTure  were  many  lepers  in  Israel,  in  the  time  of  Elismis 
the  prophet ;  and  none  of  them  were  cleansed^  saving  Naaman^  thf 
Syrian.  Miaman^  the  Syrian,  was  not  an  Israelitish  leper;  though, 
in  the  first  apparent  meaning  of  the  passage,  mentioned  as  such. 
Judas  was  noteivcn  to  Christ,  although  appai'ently  mentioned  as 
thus  given.  The  whole  meaning  of  this  phrase  would  be  com- 
pletely expressed  thus :  Those  whom  thou  gav  est  me  have  I  kept} 
and  none  of  them  is  lost :  but  the  son  of  perdition  is  lost. 

TbAi  Judas  was  never  given  to  Christ  we  know  from  his  whole 
history,  and  the  repeatecTdeclarations  of  his  Master.  This  pas- 
sage, therefore,  has  not  even  a  remote  reference  to  the  subject  in 
debate. 

Another  passage  of  the  same  nature  is  that,  1  Tim.  i.  19,  Hold^ 
ing  faithj  and  a  good  conscience  f  which  some  having  put  away,  con" 
ceming  faith,  have  made  shipwreck*  The  meaning  of  this  passage 
may  be  easily  learned  from  a  correct  translation.  Holding  fast 
faith,  faithfulness  or  fidelity,  and  a  good  conscience  ;  which  some^ 
that  is,  some  teachers,  having  cast  away,  concerning  the  faith,  ngv 
tttfriv,  that  is,  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  have  made  shipwreck. 

Generally,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  doctrine,  against  which 
I  contend,  is  not  supported  in  a  single,  unequivocal  £cIaration  of 
the  Scriptures.  I  Know  of  none,  m  which  it  is  asserted  in  terms 
so  fsivourable  to  it,  as  those  which  I  have  considered.  What- 
ever is  said  concerning  the  apostacy  of  any  Christian  professors 
is  decisively  explainea  by  St.  John.  They  went  out  from  us,  bui 
th^  were  not  of  us :  for,  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  ?uive 
contintted  Toith  us. 

REMARKS. 

]  St.  7%^  faithfulness  qf  Ood  is  highly  conspicuous  in  the  truths^ 
tp&YcA  have  been  now  discussed. 

Christians  provoke  God  daily ;  and  awaken  his  anger  againsi 
themselves  more  and  more  continually.  By  every  sin,  they  per- 
suade him,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  to  desert  them,  and 
to  give  dxem  up  to  themselves.  Still  ne  preserves  theiq  from  de- 
structioa.  He  has  promised  them  life.  He  has  established  his 
coveruxi^  with  them  for  an  everlasting  covenant}  and  it  shall  never 
be  forgotten.  On  ms  Immutabilitjr  tSeir  safety  stands  immoveable^ 
In  this  manner  is  it  exhibited  by  himself.  lor  I,  saith  he,  am  Je- 
hovah :  I  change  not :  therefore  ye  sons  of  Jacob  are  not  consumed* 
This  attribute  is  the  seal,  the  certainty,  of  every  promise  i  and 
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sowier  shall  heaven  and  earth  pass  away^  than  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of 
that,  which  is  promised,  shall  faiL 

2dly.  From  these  observations  we  leam,  that  the  promises  of 
the  Gospel  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  hope,  and  support,  (Sf 
Christians. 

Christians,  in  their  very  best  estate,  possess  such  a  character,  as 
to  say  the  most,  furnishes  a  very  feeble  and  distant  hope  of  their 
perseverance  in  holiness,  and  their  final  success  in  obtaining  sal- 
vation. In  better  language,  if  left  to  themselves,  there  is  no  ra* 
tional  hope,  that  they  would  ever  arrive  at  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
If  God  did  not  preserve  them,  they  would  fall  daily,  cerlamly,  and 
finally.  Without  the  promises  of  God,  prone  as  Christians  are  to 
backslide,  they  would  feel  no  confidence  in  their  own  success ;  but 
would  sink  into  despondency  and  despair.  To  preserve  them 
from  this  despondency,  and  the  ruin  which  would  result  from  it, 
God  has  filled  his  Word  with  promises,  which  yield  solid  and  suffi- 
cient support,  consolation,  hope,  and  joy.  On  these  they  rest 
safely,  and  cannot  be  moved. 

3cQy.  We  here  learn,  that  the  Christian  life  is  a  life  far  removed 
from  gloom. 

Many  persons  hearing  often  of  the  self-denial,  repentance,  and 
mortification  of  sin,  connected  with  Christianity,  have  supposed  a 
life  of  Religion  to  be  only  gloomv  and  discouraging ;  and  have 
thus  dreaded  it,  as  destitute  of  all  present  enjoyment.  In  this 
opinion  they  have  been  confirmed  by  the  sad  countenances,  de- 
mure behaviour,  and  cheerless  lives,  of  some  who  have  professed 
themselves  Christians.  All  this,  however,  is  remote  from  the  true 
character  of  Religion.  Real  Christianity  furnishes  the  fairest  and 
most  abundant  enjoyment.  It  is  delightful  in  itself;  and,  when  not 
the  immediate  object  of  persecution,  finds  every  where  comforts, 
friends,  and  blessmgs.  In  God  the  Christian  finds  a  sure,  an  ever- 
present,  an  everlasting  fiiend ;  in  Christ,  a  Saviour  firom  sin  and 
sorrow ;  in  the  divine  promises,  an  indefeasible  inheritance  of  un- 
ceasing and  eternal  good. 

Let  none,  therefore,  particularly  let  not  those  who  are  young, 
and  who  are  easily  deterred  fi*om  approaching  that,  which  wears  a 
fbrbidchne  aspect,  be  hindered  from  becommg  religious  by  any  ap- 
prehended gloominess  in  Religion,  or  any  sorrowfiil  deportment  of 
those,  who  profess  to  be  Christians,  uhristianity  is  but  another 
name  for  joy.  It  can  spread  a  smile  even  over  this  melancholy 
world,  and  lend  delightful  consolation  to  sufiermg  and  to  sorrow. 
All  its  dictates,  all  its  emotions,  all  its  views,  are  cheerful,  serene, 
and  supporting.  Here  it  is  safe ;  hereafter  it  will  triumph.  Sin 
only  is  misery.  Sinners,  in  this  world,  have  a  thousand  sufierines. 
of  which  the  good  man  is  ignorant ;  and,  in  the  world  to  come,  will 
Be  down  in  eternal  sorrow. 


SERMON  LXXXVIII. 

EVIDENCES   OF   REGENERATION. — WHAT   ARE   NOT    EVIDEMCB8* 


2  CoRjHTHiAKs  xjii.  5. — Exomtnc  yourUlvu  whether  ye  be  in  (he  faith :  prot e  yow 
own  nhet ;  know  ye  not  your  own  telves,  how  that  Jetuo  Chriti  u  in  you  except  y§ 
be  reprobatu  f 

Having,  in  a  long  series  of  discourses,  considered  the  doc* 
trine  of  Regeneration,  its  Antecedents,  Attendants,  and  Conse- 

auents ;  I  snail  now  proceed  to  another  interesting  subject  oi 
leology  ;  viz.  the  Evidences  of  Regeneration. 

In  the  text,  the  Apostle  commands  the  Corinthian  Christians  to 
examine,  and  prove  themselves  ;  and  states  the  purpose  of  this 
examination  to  be  to  determine  whether  they  were  in  the  faith.  He 
then  inquires  of  them,  Know  ye  not  yotir  own  selves,  how  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  in  you  except  ye  be  reprobates  ?  in  the  original,  except  ye 
be  oJoxifMi,  unapproved^  unable  to  endure  the  trial  of  such  an  ex- 
amination. From  this  passage  of  Scripture  it  is  plain,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Corinthians  to  examine  themselves  concerning  their 
Christian  character  ;  and  diat  this  examination  was  to  be  pursued 
by  them  so  thoroughly,  as  to  prove,  so  far  as  might  be,  whether  they 
were,  or  were  not,  in  the  faith  ^  whether  Christ  did,  or  did  not,  dwell 
in  them  by  his  Holy  Spirit. 

That,  which  was  the  duty  of  the  Corinthians,  is  the  duty  of  all 
other  Christians.  That,  which  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians,  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  Minister  to  aid  them  in  performing.  To  unfold 
the  Evidences  of  Religion  in  the  heart  is,  therefore,  at  times,  the  duty 
of  every  Minister ;  and,  to  learn  them,  that  of  every  Christian. 

In  attempting  to  perform  this  duty  at  the  present  time,  I  shall 
<mdeavour  to  point  out, 

I.  Some  of  the  Imaginary  Evidences  of  Religion  ^ 

II.  Some  of  its  Real  Evidences  ;  and 

III.  Some  of  the  Difficulties,  which  attend  the  application  of  the 
Real  Evidences  of  Religion  to  ourselves. 

I.  /  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  some  of  the  Imaginary  Evidences 
I  of  Religion. 

By  Imaginary- Evidences  I  intend  those,  which  are  sometimes  sup* 
posed  to  be  proofs  of  its  existence,  but  have  this  character  through 
mistake  only  :  evidences,  which  may  be,  and  often  are,  found  in 
the  hearts,  and  lives,  both  of  the  samt  and  the  sinner :  things,  on 
which  it  is  dangerous  to  rely,  because  they  do  not  evince,  m  any 
degree,  either  a  holy  or  an  unholy  character.  It  will  not  be  ex- 
pected)  that  1  should  enter  mto  a  minutei  and  detailed,  account  of 
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a  subject,  which  has  occupied  foimal  treatises,  and  filled  volumes. 
Considerations  of  particular  importance  can  alone  find  a  place  in 
8uch  a  system  of  aiscourscs.  To  them,  therefore,  I  shall  confine 
myself;  and  even  these  I  must  necessarily  discuss  in  a  summary 
manner.     With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  observe, 

1st.  That  nothing  in  the  TimCj  Place^  Manner,  or  other  circum' 
stances  of  a  supposed  conversion,  furnishes^  ordinarily,  any  solid 
evidence,  that  it  is,  or  is  not,  real. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  persons,  and  for  Christians  among  oth- 
ers, to  dwell,  both  in  their  thoughts  and  conversation,  on  these 
subjects ;  and  to  believe,  that  they  furnish  them  with  comforting 
proofs  of  their  piety.  Some  persons  rest  not  a  little  on  their  con- 
sciousness of  the  titne,  at  which  they  believe  themselves  to  have 
turned  to  God.  So  confident  are  they  with  regard  to  this  subject, 
that  they  boldly  appeal  to  it  in  their  conversation  with  others,  as 
evidence  of  their  regeneration.  "  So  many  years  since,"  one  of 
them  will  say,  '^  my  heart  closed  with  Christ.  Christ  was  discov- 
ered to  my  soul.  The  arm  of  Mercy  laid  hold  on  me.  I  was 
stopped  in  the  career  of  iniquity.  I  received  totally  new  views 
of  divine  things."  Much  other  language,  of  a  similar  nature,  is 
used  by  them ;  all  of  which  rests,  ultimately,  on  then:  knowledge  of 
the  time,  at  which  they  suppose  themselves  to  have  become  the 
subjects  of  the  renewing  grace  of  God* 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  derived  however  firom  other  sources, 
that  these  apprehensions  may  sometimes  be  founded  in  truth ;  in 
other  instances,  there  is  abundant  proof,  that  they  are  founded  in 
felsehood.  But  that,  which  may  easily  be  either  false  or  true,  as 
in  the  present  case  It  plainly  may,  can  never  safely  be  made  the 
|;rouna  of  reliance ;  especially  in  a  concern  of  such  moment. 

Other  persons  appeal  with  the  same  confidence  to  the  tnanner^ 
and  circumstances,  ot  their  supposed  conversion,  as  evidences  of 
its  reality.  Thus  one  recites  with  much  reliance  the  strong  con- 
victions of  sin,  under  which  he  was  distressed  for  a  length  of  time ; 
the  deep  sense,  which  he  had  of  deserving  the  anger  and  punish- 
ment oi  God ;  his  disposition  readily  to  acknowlec^e  the  justice  of 
the  divine  law  in  condenming  him,  and  of  the  divine  government 
in  punishing  him ;  his  full  belief,  that  he  was  among  me  worst  oi 
sinners ;  and  the  state  of  despair,  to  which  he  was  brought  under 
the  apprehensions  of  his  guilt.  Of  all  these  thinp  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that,  although  convictions  of  sin,  generally  of  the  nature 
here  referred  to,  amays  precede  regeneration ;  yet,  in  whatever 
form  or  degree  diey  exist,  they  are  not  regeneration.  They  can- 
not, therefore,  be  proofs  of  regeneration.  He,  who  has  them,  in 
whatever  manner  ne  has  them,  will,  if  he  proceed  no  fartheri  be 
still  m  the  gall  of  bitterness. 

But  the  same  person,  perhaps,  goes  on  farther ;  and  declares, 
that,  while  he  was  in  this  situation  of  distress,  when  he  was  ready 
to  give  himself  up  for  lost,  God  discovered  himself  to  him  as  a 
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reconciled  God ;  and  filled  his  mind  with  new,  sudden,  and  un- 
speakable joy ;  that  he  had  a  strong  and  delightful  sense  of  the 
dSvine  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  wonderful  compassion  of 
Christ,  in  consenting  to  die  for  sinners,  in  being  willing  to  accept 
of  sinners,  and  particularly  in  bein^  willing  to  accept  of  so  great  a 
sinner  as  himself:  that  he  found  his  heart  soing  torth  in  love  to 
God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  the  word  and 
ordinances  of  God,  and  to  the  Church  of  Christ :  and  that  this  state 
of  mind  was  new  to  him ;  being  constituted  of  emotions,  which  he 
never  felt  before.  On  these  things,  therefore,  he  reposes,  as  sup* 
porting  evidences^  that  he  is  a  Christian. 

All  this  is,  in  my  own  view,  a  just  account  of  what  reaUy  takes 
place  in  the  conversion  of  ipultitudes ;  *and,  di^  it  exist  in  no  other 
case,  would  undoubtedly  fun^ish  die  veiy  evidence,  here  relied  on 
without  any  suflficieftt  warrant.  The  defect  in  this  scheme  lies  in 
the  feet,  that  these  vary  ^motions  are  experienced  by  multitudes, 
who  are  not  Christians.  That  a  person,  who  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  extreme  distress  under  convictions  of  sin,  and  the  fear  of 
perdition,  should,  whenever  he  begins  to  hope,  that  his  sins  are 
forgiven,  and  his  soul  secured  from  destruction,  experience  lively 
emotions  of  joy,  is  to  be  expected,  as  a  thing  of  course :  and  thatj 
whether  his  hopes  are  Evangelical,  or  false.  All  men  must  re- 
joice in  their  aeliverance  from  destruction,  whether  truly,  or 
erroneously,  believed  by  them;  and  all  men,  who  have  had  a 
distressing  sense  of  their  guilt  and  danger,  will,  under  a  sense  of 
such  a  aeliverance,  experience  intense  emotions  of  joy.  All 
men  also,  who  really  believe,  that  God  is  become  their  friend,  will 
love  him.  All  will  love  the  word  of  God,  who  consider  it  as 
speakinff  peace  aud  salvation  to  themselves.  This  joy,  and  this 
love,  it  18  evident,  are  merely  natural  5  and  are  felt,  of  course,  by 
every  mistaking  professor  of  Religion.  Love  to  God,  and  to 
divine  things,  is  a  delight  in  the  nature  of  these  objects,  indepen- 
dently of  any  personal  benefit,  to  which  we  feel  entitled  from 
them. 

Another  person  places  confidence  in  the  greatness  of  the  effects j 
which  his  sense  of  sin,  and  his  hope  of  forgiveness,  proddced  both 
on  his  body  and  mind.  He  will  inform  you,  with  plain  consola- 
tion to  himself,  that  his  distressing  apprehensions  of  nis  guilt  sunk 
him  in  the  dust,  and  caused  him  to  cry  out  involuntarily ;  deprived 
him  of  his  strength,  and  for  a  time  perhaps  of  the  clear  exercise  of 
his  Reason ;  caused  him  to  swoc(n  -,  and  almost  terminated  his  life. 
Much  the  same  effects,  he  will  also  observe,  were  produced  in  him 
by  his  consequent  discoveries  of  the  divine  mercy.  These  over- 
whelmed him  with  transport ;  as  his  convictions  did  with  agony. 
The  extraordinary  nature,  and  especially  the  extraordinary  de- 
gree, of  these  emotions,  furnishes  tnis  man  with  the  most  consola* 
lory  proof,  that  he  is  a  child  of  God. 

Vol.  III.  3 
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On  this  1  shall  only  observe,  that  as  these  emotions  may  be,  and 
often  are,  excited  by  natural,  as  well  as  Evangelical,  causes  ;  so, 
when  thus  excited,  they  may  exist  in  any  supposable  deeree.  The 
agonies,  and  the  transports,  the  agitations  of  body,  and  of  mind, 
prove,  indeed,  the  intensity  of  the  feelings  experienced ;  but  they 
do  not  in  the  least  degree  exhibit  cither  theirnaiwre,  or  their 
cause;  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  safely  relied  on,  as  evidences  of 
Religion. 

A  third  person  will  tell  you,  that,  while  he  was  in  a  state  of 
absolute  carelessness,  and  going  on  headlong  in  sin,  Ae  20a*  sxid- 
dtfdy  alarmed  concerning  his  guut  and  danger  by  a  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  came  to  his  mind  in  a  moment ;  rvithotU  any  thought,  or 
contrivance  of  his  own;  and  perhaps  that,  after  he  had  long  wearied 
himself  to  find  an  escape  from  the  wrath  of  God,  another  text  of 
Scripture,  also  without  any  contrivance  of  his  own,  came  as  suddenly 
to  his  mind,  conveying  to  him  bright  views  of  the  divine  mercy  and 
glorious  promises  of  salvation.  The  reliance  of  this  man  is  pmced, 
especially,  on  the  fact,  that  these  texts  came  to  his  mind  without 
any  effort,  on  his  part,  either  to  remember,  or  to  search  after  them. 
He  therefore,  concludes,  that  they  were  communicated  to  him, 
directly  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  that  they  conveyed  to  him  a 
ditect,  personal  promise  of  eternal  life.  This  is  mere  delusion. 
Passages  of  Scripture,  and  those  just  such  as  are  here  referred  to, 
come  often,  suddenly,  and  without  any  labour  of  theirs,  to  the 
minds  of  multitudes,  who  are  not  Christians :  and  God  is  no  more 
immediately  concerned  in  bringing  them  to  the  mind,  in  this  case, 
than  when  we  read  them  in  the  Bible,  or  hear  them  from  the  desk. 
What  God  speaks  in  the  Bible  he  always  speaks,  and  speaks  to 
us;  but  he  addresses  nothing  to  us,  when  we  remenwer,  any 
more  than  when  we  read,  or  hear,  his  words.  If  we  rely  on  the 
true  import  of  what  he  says ;  we  rely  with  perfect  safety :  but,  if 
we  place  any  importance  on  the  mode,  in  which  at  any  time  that, 
which  is  said,  comes  to  our  minds ;  we  deceive  ourselves.  The 
whole  of  our  recollection,  in  these  cases,  is  a  merely  natural  pro- 
cess ;  and  is  the  result  of  that  association  of  ideas,  by  which  mem- 
ory is  chiefly  governed,  and  which  brings  to  our  remembrance,  m 
the  very  same  manner,  thousands  of  other  things,  as  well  as  these 
texts  of  Script  are ;  of  which  however,  as  being  of  little  importance 
to  us,  we  talce  no  notice. 

Other  persons  depend  much  on  the  regularity  of  the  process  with 
which  their  distresses  and  consolations  have  existed ;  and  in  the 
conformity  of  them  to  such  a  scheme,  and  history,  of  these  things,  as 
they  have  found  in  books,  or  received  from  the  mouth  of  acknow- 
ledged and  eminent  Christians.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Antecedents 
of  Regeneration,  I  observed,  that  this  work  is  in  its  process  almost 
endlessly  various.  But,  in  whatever  manner  it  exist,  the  manner 
itself  is  of  no  consequence.  Should  we  have  exactly  the  same 
succession  of  distresses  and  consolations,  experienced  by  ever  so 
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many  of  the  most  distinguished  saints,  and  yet  our  afiections,  in- 
stead of  being  Evangelical,  be  merely  natuial ;  the  order  of  iheir 
existence  could  never  prove,  that  we  were  Christians:  for  we 
should  still  be  sinners.  The  nature  of  these  affections,  and  not 
the  order^  is  the  great  concern  of  all  our  self-examination* 

2dly.  Zeal  in  the  cause  of  Religion  is  no  evidence j  that  we  are^  or 
are  not^  Christians, 

Men,  we  all  know,  are  capable  of  exercising  zeal  in  any  casei 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  interest,  which  they  feel  in  that  case. 
We  also  know,  that  there  is  a  zealj  which  is  not  according,  to  know^ 
ledge.  All  persons,  naturally  ardent,  become  zealous  about  every 
thing,  in  which  they  are  once  engaged;  and,  especially,  when 
tliey  are  opposed.  Christians  are  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Reli- 
gion :  Deists  and  Atheists,  in  the  cause  of  Infidelity :  Jews,  in  that 
of  Judaism :  Heathen,  in  that  of  Idolatry.  The  Ephesians  were 
zealous  for  the  worship  of  the  great  Goddess  Diana :  St.  Paul  and 
his  companions,  for  that  of  the  true  God  :  the  Anabaptists  at  Mun- 
ster,  for  the  wild  reveries  taught  by  their  leaders  :  and  thus  coi^ 
cerning  innumerable  others.  Notning  is  more  evident,  than  that 
zeal  was  not,  in  the  most  of  these  cases,  any  proof  of  piety  iu 
those,  by  whom  it  was  exercised. 

As  zeal  itself,  so  the  degree  in  which  it  exists,  is  no  proof  of  vital 
religion.  There  have  been  nuiltitudes  of  persons,  whose  zeal 
has  prompted  them  to  court  persecution.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
members  of  small  and  despised  sects  to  believe,  that  the  sufferance 
of  persecution  is  a  decisive  characteristic  of  the  true  Church  of  God} 
and  to  solicit  it,  as  decisive  evidence,  that  they  themselves  are 
members  of  this  Church.  With  these  views,  they  sedulously  con- 
strue all  the  kinds,  and  degrees,  of  opposition,  with  which  they 
meet,  into  persecution.  In  this  mannei:  they  regard  the  sober  ar- 
gumentation, with  which  their  opinions  arc  reiiited ;  the  most  dis- 
passionate exposures  of  their  folly  and  their  faults  ;  the  most  just 
operations  of  law,  directed  either  against  their  crimes,  or  to  the 

E reservation  of  the  rights  of  others  5  nay,  even  that  abstinence 
•om  communion  with  them  in  their  worship,  and  that  refusal  to 
further  their  designs,  which  they,  on  their  own  part,  claim  as  in- 
defeasible rights  of  man.  Such  persons  ought  to  remember,  that 
all,  or  nearly  all,  classes  of  Christians,  even  those  whom  they  most 
oppose,  nay,  that  Infidels,  and  Atheists,  have  been  persecuted,  and 
that  the  modern  Jews  have  been  more  persecuted,  than  any  other 
sect,  party,  or  people,  now  in  existence.  The  sufferance  or  perse- 
cution, therefore,  is  no  proof,  that  we  belong  to  the  true  Church. 
Still  more  ought  they  to  remember,  that  St.  Paul  hath  said.  Though 
I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  love,  it  profiteth  me  no- 
thins. 

3aly.  Ko  Exactness  in  performing  the  External  duties  of  Religion 
furnishes  any  evidence,  that  we  are,  or  are  not,  Christians. 
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Few  persons  have  been  more  exact  in  this  respect,  than  the  an- 
cient Pharisees.  Yet  Christ  has  testified  of  them,  that  they  were 
o  generation  of  vipers.  Under  the  Christian  dispensation,  great 
multitudes  of  the  noman  Catholics j  notoriously  profligate  in  many 
parts  of  their  conduct,  have,  in  various  periods  of  ropery,  been 
remarkably  punctiUous  in  the  performance  of  these  duties.  That, 
which  was  no  evidence  of  Christianity  in  themy  cannot  be  evidence 
of  Christianity  in  ourselves. 

Many  persons  are  exact  in  this  conduct  from  the  influence  of  edu- 
cation, and  example  ;  many,  from  habit ;  many,  from  the  desire  of 
religious  distinction;  many,  because  they  think  this  conduct  a 
proof  of  their  piety,  and  arc  uneasy  without  such  proof;  many, 
because  they  thmk  themselves,  in  this  way  only,  in  the  safe  path 
to  salvation ;  and  many,  from  other  selfish  reasons.  In  all  these 
things,  considered  by  themselves,  there  is  no  religion.  Of  course,  the 
conduct,  to  which  they  give  birth,  cannot  be  evidential  of  religion. 

4thly.  ^0  Exactness  in  performing  those,  which  are  frequently 
ealled  Moral  duties,  furnishes  any  evidence  of  this  nature. 

Multitudes  of  Mankind  place  great  confidence  in  their  careful 

gsrformance  of  these  external  duties,  as  bein^  evidential  of  their 
vangelical  character;  just  as  other  multitudes  do  in  those  men- 
tioned under  the  preceding  head ;  and  with  no  better  foundation. 

Justice,  truth,  and  kindness,  in  their  various  branches,  and  ope- 
rations, are  so  important,  and  useful,  to  mankind,  that  we  all  readi- 
I  ly  agree  in  giving  them  high  distinction  in  the  scale  of  moral  char- 
acteristics. Those,  who  practise  them  uniformly,  and  extensively, 
are  universally  considered  as  benefactors  to  the  world,  and  as  in- 
vested with  peculiar  amiableness,  and  worth.  Those,  who  violate 
them,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  Irom  the  mischiefs  which  they  produce, 
regarded  as  enemies,  and  nuisances,  to  the  human  race.  At  the  same 
time,  a  high  degree  of  importance  is  given  to  these  duties  in  the 
Scriptures.  They  are  greatly  insisted  on  in  the  Gospel ;  inculcated 
in  many  forms  of  instruction ;  commended  in  the  most  forcible  lan- 
guage ;  and  encouraged  by  most  interesting  promises.  The  vio- 
lation of  them  is  condemned,  and  threatened,  in  the  most  pungent 
terms,  and  .under  the  most  elowing  images. 

».  It  cannot  be  surprising,  that,  influenced  by  these  considerations, 
parents  should  mate  these  duties  a  prime  part  of  their  instructions, 
and  precepts,  to  their  children.  But  when  we  remember,  that  the 
practice  of  them  has  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  civilized  countries,  been 
considered  as  equally,  and  as  indispensably,  necessary  to  a  fair 
reputation,  and  to  success  in  the  common  busmess  of  life ;  we  shall 
readily  suppose,  that  these  must  be  among  the  first  things  imbibed 
by  the  early  mind,  from  parental  superintendence,  and  must  hold  a 
peculiar  importance  in  all  the  future  thoughts  of  the  man. 

Thus  taught,  and  thus  imbibed,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  see 
them  practised,  during  the  progress  of  life,  as  extensively  as  can 
consist  with  the  imperfect  character  of  human  beings.     When  thus 
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practised,  and  especially  when  eminently  practised,  we  cannot 
wonder  to  find  those,  whose  lives  they  adorn,  regarded  as  persons 
of  real  virtue  and  excellence.   What  less  can  be  expected  ?    These 
are  the  very  actions,  towards  our  fellow-creatures,  required  by  God 
himself;  and  dictated  by  Evangelical  virtue ;  a  part  of  the  very 
fruits,  by  which  the  Christian  character  is  to  be  known.    Why  is 
not  he,  who  exhibits  them,  a  Christian  ?    Oftentimes,  also,  they  ap- 
pear with  high  advantage  in  the  conduct  of  persons,  distinguished 
oy  natural  sweetness  of  disposition,  peculiar  decency  of  charac- 
ter, amiableness  of  life,  and  dignity  or  gracefulness  of  manners ; 
and  thus  become  delightful  objects  to  the  eye,  and  excite  the 
warmest  commendations  of  the  tongue.    It  is  not  strange  therefore, 
that  they  should  have  gained  a  high  and  established- reputation; 
and  should  be  extensively  regarded  as  unequivocal  proofi  of  an 
excellent  character. 

What  others  so  generally  attribute  to  them  we  not  unnaturally 
accord  with,  whenever  our  own  case  is  concerned :  and,  finding, 
that  we  are  believed  by  others  to  be  Christians,  on  account  of  our 
good  works  of  this  nature,  readily  believe  ourselves  to  possess  the 
character.  We  are  esteemed,  loved,  and  commended,  by  those 
around  us  ;  and  cannot  easily  believe,  that  the  worth,  which  they 
attribute  to  us,  is  all  imaginary. 

Still,  such  a  performance  of  these  duties  furnishes  no  proof,  that 
we  are  Christians.  For^  in  the  first  place,  ihey  may  6e,  and  often 
are  J  all  performed  from  the  very  motives^  mentioned  under  the  last 
head^  as  being  frequently  the  sources  of  exactness  in  the  external  dur 
ties  of  Religion.  Secondly,  they  are  often  performed  by  men^  who 
violatej  extensively^  or  grossly  neglect^  the  duties  ofpiely^  and  tem^ 
peranccj  and  who^  therefore^  are  certainly  not  Christians.  Thirdly, 
thy  appear  to  have  been  all  performed  with  uncommon  exactness  oy 
the  Young  man^  who  came  to  Christ,  to  inquire  what  good  thing  he 
should  do  J  to  have  eternal  life.  Yet,  he  lacked  one  things  and  that 
was,  the  one  thing  needful. 

Sthly.  vVb  degrees  of  sorrow  or  comfort j  of  fear  or  hope,  eocpe- 
rienced  by  any  person  about  his  religious  concerns,  at  seasons,  suC' 
ceeding  the  time  of  his  supposed  conversion,  furnish  any  evidence 
of  this  nature. 

Sorrow  springs  from  many  sources,  besides  a  sense  of  cur  sms ) 
and  from  such  a  sense  it  may  be  derived,  and  yet  not  be  the  sor- 
row, which  is  after  a  godly  sort.  We  may  easily,  and  greatly, 
sorrow  for  our  sins,  because  we  consider  them  as  exposing  us  to 
the  anger  of  God,  and  to  everlasting  ruin.  Our  comforts,  ako, 
may  flow  from  other  sources,  beside  those  which  are  Evangelical. 
Some  persons  derive  great  consolation,  and  even  exquisite  joy, 
from  a  belief,  and  that  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  of  their  accept- 
ance with  God :  some,  from  the  apprehension  that  they  are  emi- 
nent Christians :  some,  from  the  unexpected  influx  of  religious 
thoughts,  and  passages  of  Scripture,  coming  suddenly  into  their 
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minds:  some,  from  what  they  esteem  peculiar  tokens  of  divine 
goodness  to  them ;  tokens,  which  they  regard  as  proofs  of  the  pe- 
culiar love  and  favour  of  God :  some,  from  what  they  term  pecul- 
iar discoveries  of  the  glory  of  God  and  the  excellency ,  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  of  the  joys  of  the  blessed  in  heaven.  All 
these  they  consider  as  immediately  conmiunicated  by  God  to  them- 
selves, because  they  are  his  favourites  among  mankind.  There 
nre  also  other  states  of  mind,  in  which  consolations  are  ex- 
perienced from  other  sources :  consolations,  which  may  exist  in 
iiigh  degrees,  but  which  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  at  the 
present  time. 

What  is  true  of  the  sorrows,  and  comforts,  excited  by  religious 
considerations,  is  substantially  true  of  the  kindred  emotions  of 
fear  and  hope.  These  can  also  arise  both  from  true  and  false  ap- 
prehensions ;  and  can  be  either  merely  natural,  or  wholly  Evan- 
gelical, or  of  a  mixed  nature.  As  they  actually  exist  in  the  minds 
of  men,  they  are,  to  say  the  least,  often  undistinguished,  as  to  their 
real  nature,  by  those,  in  whom  they  exist ;  and  are,  I  believe, 
many  times,  in  a  ereat  measure  undistinguishable.  Their  existence 
is  so  transient,  they  are  frequently  mingled  with  so  many  other 
views  and  emotions,  and  the  eye  of  the  mind  is  oft^n  so  engaged 
by  the  objects,  which  give  birth  to  them,  that  it  becomes  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  fasten  upon  their  true  character. 

6thly.  M>  evidence  of  our  Sanciification  is  furnished  hy  our  ovm 
Confidence. 

The  truth  of  this  declaration  may  be  easily  seen  in  the  fact,  that 
multitudes  feel  the  utmost  confidence,  that  they  are  Christians,  who 
afterwards  prove,  by  their  conduct,  their  entire  destitution  of 
Christianity.  All  Enthuitiasts  usually  confide  with  undoubting  as- 
surance in  the  reality  of  their  own  religion ;  and  generally  pity, 
and  often  despise,  men  of  a  humbler  and  better  spirit ;  because 
they  do  not  enjoy  such  peculiar  discoveries,  such  delightful  exer- 
cises of  devotion,  such  bright  hopes  and  heavenly  anticipations  of 
future  glory,  as  themselves.  The  Pharisee  boldly  said,  God^  I 
thank  thee,  that  1  am  not  as  other  men^  or  even  as  this  publican.  Yet 
he  was  a  worse  man  than  the  publican.  A  collection  of  the  Pha- 
risees said  to  Chi'ist,  Are  we  blind  also  ? 

I  propose  hereafter  to  consider,  at  some  lengjh,  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  Faith  of  Assurance.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, at  the  present  time,  that  I  believe  some  inen  to  be  really 
and  Evangelically  thus  assured.  If  this  be  admitted,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly will  be  by  the  great  body  of  Christians,  it  follows  of 
course,  that  confidence  in  our  good  estate  is  no  proof,  that  we 
are  not  Christians.  A  man  may  confide,  with  sufficient  evidence : 
he  may  also  confide  without  it.  It  is  plain,  therefore^  that  his  con- 
fidence, considered  by  itself,  furnishes  no  proof,  that  it  is  well  or 
ill  founded. 
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I  cannot,  however,  do  justice  to  my  own  views,  nor,  as  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  subject,  without  observing  here,  that,  in  ordinary 
cases,  I  entertain  a  better  opinion  of  the  modest,  doubting,  fearful 
professor,  than  of  the  bold  and  assured  one.  The  life  ot  the  for- 
mer, as  it  seems  to  me,  is,  commonly  at  least,  more  watchful;  more 
careful ;  more  self-condemning ;  more  scrupulous  concerning  the 
commission  of  sin,  and  the  omission  of  duty ;  more  indicative  of 
dependence  on  God ;  more  inclined  to  esteem  others  better  than 
himself^  more  declaratory  of  the  spirit  of  little  children.  The 
spirit  of  the  latter,  even  when  he  is  admitted  to  be  a  Christian,  ap 
pears  to  me  to  be  often  fraught,  in  an  unhappy  degree,  with  seif- 
exaltation;  with  censoriousness,  as  well  as  contempt,  of  those 
who  differ  from  him ;  with  uncharitableness ;  with  peremptoriness 
of  opinion ;  and  with  an  unwarrantable  assurance  of  the  rectitude 
of  whatever  he  believes,  says,  or  does.  These,  certainly,  are 
not  favourable  specimens  of  any  character.  I  would  be  far  from 
ultimately  condemning  the  profession  of  all  those,  in  whom  these 
things  are  more  or  less  visible ;  yet  I  assert  without  hesitation,  that 
their  light  would  shine  more  clearly  before  men,  were  it  not  ob- 
scured by  these  clouds. 

It  is  not  the  degree  of  confidence,  but  the  source  whence  it  is  Je- 
rived,  and  the  objects  on  which  it  rests,  by  which  its  nature  and  im- 
port are  ■  to  be  determined.  It  may  exist  in  the  highest  degree, 
without  any  religion ;  and  religion  may  exist  in  very  high  degress 
at  least,  without  any  confidence. 

7thly.  27ie  belief  of  others,  that  we  are  Christians,  furnishes  no 
proof  of  our  Christianity. 

All  persons,  who  make  a  profession  of  religion,  and  many  who 
do  not,  whose  lives  at  the  same  time  are  exemplary,  scrupulous, 
and  unblameable,  are  by  most  charitable  persons  believed  to  be 
Christians.  Some  of  these,  however,  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt,  are  not  Christians.  Some  we  know  to  have  Uvea  in  this  man- 
ner, and  to  have  sustained  this  character,  both  in  ancient  and  mod- 
em times,  without  a  pretension  to  vital  religion.  Judas  was  be- 
lieved by  his  fellow-apostles,  for  a  length  of  time,  and  not  improba- 
bly without  a  single  doubt,  to  be  a  true  follower  of  Christ,  nymt" 
nmus,  and  Philetus,  appear  to  have  sustained  the  same  character ; 
and,  apparently  with  as  httle  foundation.  All  these  were  believed 
to  be  Christians  by  Apostles ^  inspired  men;  of  singular  under- 
standing in  subjects  of  this  nature.  Yet  these  men  were  deceived. 
No  words  are  necessary  to  prove,  that  we,  and  all  others,  are  liable 
to  deception  in  similar  cases.  If  the  belief  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
that  the  objects  of  their  charity,  in  the  cases  specified,  were  Chris- 
tians, was  no  evidence  of  their  Christianity;  then  the  belief  of 
others,  that  we  are  Christians,  is  no  evidence  of  our  Christianity. 
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REMARKS. 

From  these  observations  we  learn, 

1st.  lyiat  we  ought  to  exercise  the  utmost  care  aiid  caution  in  ex- 
amining  the  evidences  of  our  Religion* 

How  many  professors  of  Christianity  have  considered  the  things 
which  I  have  specified,  as  decisive  proofs,  that  themselves  were 
good  men !  Yet,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  has  been  clearlv  shown  that 
all  of  them,  united,  furnish  no  sohd  evidence  of  this  iact.  JVe  are 
just  as  liable  to  be  deceived  as  others^  and,  unless  pecuUarly 
guarded,  by  the  very  same  means.  Others  have  rested  their  hopes 
of  salvation  on  these  things,  as  proofs  of  their  reUgious  character, 
and  have  been  deceived.  If  we  rest  on  them,  we  shall  be  de- 
ceived also:  for  we  may  possess  all  these  things,  and  yet  not  be 
Christians.  In  a  case  of  this  moment,  nothing  ought  volimtarily 
to  be  left  at  hazard.  We  are  bound  by  our  own  supreme  interest^ 
as  well  as  our  duty  to  God,  to  fulfil  the  conunand  of  the  text;  to 
examine  J  and  to  prove^  ourselves ,  whether  we  be  in  the  faith;  and 
in  doing  this, to  make  use  of  the  best  means  in  our  power;  to  fasten, 
with  as  much  care  as  possible,  on  those  things  which  the  Scrip- 
tures have  made  tests  of  a  religious  character ;  and  earnestly  to 
pray  to  God,  that  we  may  not  be  deceived,  either  by  ourselves,  or 
by  any  others. 

Sdly.  From  the  same  source  we  learn,  also,  the  impropriety,  and 
folly,  of  making  these  things  the  foundation  of  our  judgment  con* 
ceming  the  religious  character  of  others. 

Whenever  we  determine,  that  others  are,  or  are  not.  Christians, 
because  they  exhibit  these  as  evidences  of  their  Christianity;  we 
are  plainly  liable  to  gross  error  concerning  this  subject.  All  these 
things  may  be  truly  testified  concerning  himself  6y  a  Christian;  and 
with  equal  truth  by  a  person  destitute  of  Christianity.  They  are, 
therefore,  no  proofs  of  his  religion,  or  irreligion. 

Still,  a  great  multitude  of  professing  Christians,  many  of  whom, 
I  doubt  not,  arc  really  Christians ;  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  enthusi- 
astic professors  ;  make  these  very  things,  or  the  want  of  theb,  the 
foundations  of  their  favourable,  or  unfavourable,  opinions  of  the 
religious  character  of  others.  They  resort  to  them,  as  to  an  ac- 
knowledged and  Scriptural  standard,  which  they  do  not  expect  to 
find  disputed ;  and  to  question  which  would  not  improbsibly  be 
regarded  by  them  as  a  proof  of  irreligion. 

What  is  still  piore  unhappy ;  among  various  classes  of  Christians 
in  this  country,  these  very  things ;  particularly  those,  mentioned 
under  the  first,  second,  and  fifth  heads  of  this  discourse ;  are,  if  I 
am  not  misinformed,  not  unfi^quendy  made  the  objects  of  a  public 
examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  Christian  communion, 
and  the  foundations  of  a  public  judgment  concerning  their  religious 
character.  To  be  able  to  remenriber  the  time,  when  convictions 
of  sin  began,  with  their  attendant  distresses,  and  the  time,  when 
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they  were  followed  by  hopes,  consolations,  and  joys  \  to  have  had 
these  occasioned  by  the  sudden,  uncontrived,  and  unexpected  in* 
fex  of  certain  passages  of  Scripture  into  the  mind ;  especially,  if^ 
according  to  a  pre-established  and  acknowledged  scheme  of  Re^ 
generation  among  themselves,  these  things  have  taken  place  in  a 
certain  order  of  succession ;  still  more  especially,  if  the  sonx>ws 
and  consolations  have  risen  very  high ;  and,  most  of  all,  if  they 
are  succeeded  by  distinguished  zeal  about  things  pertaining  to 
Religion;  are  boldly  pronounced  ample  evidence  of  the  can- 
didate's piety.  In  this  manner,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  multi- 
tudes are  miserably  led  astray,  both  by  being  induced  beforehand 
to  labour,  that  these  things  may  be  truly  said  of  themselves  ;  and 
by  settling  down  in  a  state  of  security  on  this  false  foundation 
tyterwards* 

Nor  is  the  case  less  unhappy,  when  persons  rest  their  hopes  on 
their  exactness  in  performing  the  external  duties  of  Religion  and 
Morality.  Yet  vast  numbers  of  mankind  repose  themselves  on 
these,  as  on  a  bed  of  down ;  and  feel  satisfied,  that  God  will 
not  finally  condemn  persons,  who  have  laboured  so  much  in  his 
service.  All  of  them  will,  however,  find  in  the  end,  that  to  such 
as  have  done  all  this,  and  nothing  more,  one  thing  is  lacking: 
viz.  an  interest  in  Christ :  a  thing,  without  which  they  cannot  oe 
saved. 

ddly.  We  see  tht  darker  of  being  strongly  confident  in  the  piety  of 
ourselves  or  others. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  such  confidence,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  has 
been  derived  from  these  supposed  evidences  of  Religion ;  any  part, 
or  the  whole,  of  which  may  be  possessed  by  men  totally  destitute 
of  Christianity.  It  is  a  fatal  mark  on  them  all,  that  the  Scriptures 
have  no  where  alleged  them  as  proofs  of  religion.  As  they  are  not 
Scriptural  proofs,  mey  cannot  be  sound.  To  trust  in  them  is  to 
trust  in  a  nullity.  Accordingly,  those  who  give  the  fairest  proofs 
of  Christianity  in  their  life  and  conversation,  never  make  these 
things  the  foundation  of  their  hope ;  and  are  very  rarely  found  to 
be  strongly  confident  of  their  acceptance  with  God. 

To  pronounce  boldly,  that  others  are  Christians,  is,  in  many 
cases  at  least,  eaually  hazardous.  There  are  many  persons,  how- 
ever, who  rounoly  declare  others,  of  whose  life  they  have  had  little 
or  no  knowledge,  to  be  Christians ;  and  others  not  to  be  Christians, 
whose  conduct  and  conversation  give  them  at  least  as  fair,  and 
often  &irer  claims  to  this  character.  Nay,  they  will  peremptorily 
make  these  assertions  concerning  Ministers  oi  the  Gospel ;  and 
pronounce  some  to  be  sanctified,  and  others  unsanctifieo,  from  a 
sermon  or  a  prayer ;  or  even  from  the  tones  of  voice,  with  which 
they  are  uttered.  Judge  not^  saith  our  Saviour,  thatyebe  not  judged. 
For  with  what  judgment  ye  judge^  ye  shall  be  judged^  and  with  what 
measure  ye  tnetej  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again*  Who  art  thou, 
saith  S/.  Pan/,  that  judgest  another  man'*s  servant?     To  his  own 
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Master  he  standethj  orfalltth.    It  is  sufficient,  to  show  the  impro 

Eiety  and  rashness  of  these  unwarrantable  decisions,  that  they  are 
unaed  on  no  Scriptural  or  solid  evidence.  They  are  generally 
built  on  the  very  thmgs,  exploded  in  this  discourse,  or  others,  of 
still  less  imp<»tance ;  aU  of  which,  united,  eonot  a  single  step  to- 
wards provmg  a  religious,  or  an  ixreligiouf  character. 
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lyiDEirCES   OF   RIGENERATIOV. — ^WHAT   ARK   RKAL  EVlbSVCKS. 


I 


S  CoRivTBiAVS  xiU.  6. — Exauwu  ynurtehet  vhethet  fnb€in(h$  faUh  t  ftof  foir 
own  uhtt;  know  y  not  your  own  otivet,  how  that  Jetiu  Chritt  ii  t»  you  oxuft  yi 
bo  rq^bates  f 

IN  the  last  discourse,  I  attempted  to  point  out  several  things  which 
furnish  no  real  evidence  of  Regeneration,  although  they  have  been 
supposed  to  furnish  it  by  multitudes  m  the  Christian  world.  I  now 
propose  to  mention  several  other  things j  which  actually  furnish  such 
eviaence. 

By  all  who  beUeve  the  doctrine  of  Regeneration,  as  fonnerly 
taugntin  these  discourses,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  disposition 
ccMnmunicated  when  this  work  is  accomplished  in  us,  is  new;  and 
something,  which  before  did  not  exist  in  the  soul.  If  it  were  the 
mere  increase,  or  some  other  modification,  of  the  former  disposition, 
man  could  not  be  said  to  be  bom  again}  to  be  created  anew;  to  be 
a  new  creature }  to  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind.  It  could 
not  be  said  by  St.  Paul  concerning  persons,  who  were  the  subjects 
of  Regeneration,  that  0/ J  things  were  passed  away  in  them^  ana  that 
all  things  had  become  new. 

It  must  further  be  acknowledged,  that  this  new  disposition  is, 
in  its  nature,  opposite  to  diat,  which  before  existed  in  the  mind. 
The  former  disposition  is  Sin;  condenmed,  and  punished,  by  the 
law  of  God:  the  new  disposition  is  Holiness}  required,  and  re- 
warded, by  the  same  law.  The  former  disposition  is  hateful  in 
■the  sight  01  God:  the  new  one  lovely,  and  of  great  price. 

The  former  disposition  is  frequently,  and  justly,  styled  Selfish^ 
ness}  as  being  perpetually  employed  in  subordinating  the  interests 
of  any,  and  all,  others  to  the  private,  personal  interests  of  the  in- 
dividusJ,  in  whom  it  prevails.  The  new  disposition  is  with  the 
same  propriety  styled  Disinterestedness  }  Love}  Good'will:  BeneV' 
olence}  a  spirit,  inclining  him,  in  whom  it  exists,  to  suboroinate  his 
own  private  interest  to  the  general  welfare,  and  to  find  his  own 
happmess  in  the  common  prosperity  of  the  divine  kingdom.  The 
part,  the  place,  and  the  enjoyments,  which  God  assigns  to  him  as  a 
member  of  this  kingdom,  he  is  incUned  to  take,  not  with  submis- 
sion only,  but  with  cheerfulness ;  as  being  that,  which  is  ordered 
by  infinite  Wisdom,  and  is  therefore  the  best,  and  most  desirable* 

This  new  disposition  is  also  opposed  to  the  former,  particularly 
as  it  regards,  our  Maker.  The  former,  or  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
4tgainst  Crod}  opposed  to  his  character,  and  to  his  pleasure  :  ibe 
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new  one  is  conformed  to  his  pleasure,  and  delightcfd  with  his  char- 
acter. He,  in  whom  it  exists,  delights  in  the  law  of  God  after  the 
inner  man^  and  esteems  it  as  more  to  be  chosen  than  the  most  fine 
goldy  and  sweeter  than  horuy  and  the  honey^comh. 

The  former  disposition  is  an  impenitent  devotion  to  sin ;  attend- 
ed, at  times,  and  after  some  of  its  grosser  perpetrations,  by  re- 
morse perhaps,  and  self-condemnation,  but  never  by  a  real  loath- 
ine  of  the  sin  itself,  nor  by  that  ingenuous  sorrow  for  it,  which  is 
after  a  Godlu  sort.  The  new  disposition  is  a  real  hatred  of  sin ;  a 
sincere,  and,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  an  instinctive  sorrow  for  every 
transgression  of  the  divine  commands,  whenever  such  transgression 
is  present  to  the  view  of  the  mind. 

The  former  disposition  was  a  general  spirit  of  unbelief,  or  dis- 
trust, towards  God,  his  invitations,  promises,  and  designs :  a  dis- 
trust, especially  exercised  towards  tne  Redeemer,  and  towards  his 
righteousness  as  the  foundation  of  our  acceptance  with  God.  The 
new  one  is  a  humble,  steadfast,  affectionate  confidence  in  God,  his 
declarations,  and  designs ;  exercised  particularly  towards  Christ, 
as  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  the  propitiation  for  sin,  and  the  true 
and  living  way  to  eternal  glory*  This  confidence,  or,  as  it  is  most 
usually  termed  in  the  New  Testament,  this/at/A,  is  a  vital  principle 
in  the  soul,  producing  every  act  of  real  obedience ;  every  act,  in 
man,  which  is  pleasing  to  God. 

In  all  these  particulars,  united,  the  new  disposition  is  tenned 
Godliness  op  Piety. 

The  former  disposition  is  inclined  to  the  indulgence  of  those  lusts, 
or  passions  and  appetites,  which  immediately*;respect  ourselves ; 
sucn  as  pride,  vanity,  sloth,  lewdness,  and  intemperance.  The  new 
one  is  opposed  to  all  these ;  is  humble,  modest,  diligent,  chaste, 
and  temperate.  In  this  view,  it  is  styled  Temperanccj  Moderation^ 
or  Self  government. 

As,  in  all  these  things,  the  spirit,  communicated  in  odr  regener- 
ation, not  only  differs  so  greatly  from  that,  which  we  possess  by 
nature,  but  is  so  direcdy  opposed  to  it ;  it  must  be  admitted,  that, 
tn  all  its  operations^  it  carries  with  it  some  evidence  of  its  existence  in 
the  same  manner ^  as  our  sinful  disposition  carries  totth  it  evidence  of 
its  existence.     He  who  denies,  that  holiness,  in  a  renewed  mind, 
can  be  evidenced  by  its  nature  and  operations,  must  also  deny, 
either  that  any  moral  character  whatever  can  be  perceived  to  ex- 
ist, or  that  a  holy  disposition  is  capable  of  the  same  proof  as  a  sin- 
ful one.     That  this  is  phibsophy,  too  unsound  to  be  adopted  b^ 
a  sober  man,  is  so  evident,  as  to  need  no  illustration.     Indeed,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  man  will  openly  aver  this  doctrine ; 
although  multitudes  assert  Uiat  which  mvofves  it.    Certainly,  a 
^  Sinner,  who  examines  his  own  heart  and  life,  must  discern,  that  be 
is  sinfiil :  with  equal  certainty,  an  Angel  must  discern,  that  he  him- 
self is  holy. 
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From  what  has  been  said  of  the  nature  of  (he  renewed  disposi- 
tion it  is  clear,  that  the  man,  who  repents  of  his  sins ;  who  beheves 
in  Christ ;  who  loves,  and  fears  God ;  who  disinterestedly  loves 
his  neighbour,  and  forgives  his  enemies  ;  and  who  employs  himself 
daily  in  resisting,  and  subduing,  his  own  passions  and  appetites ; 
must  have  some  consciousness^  that  he  does  these  things*  In  this  con' 
sciousnesSy  as  it  continually  rises  up  to  the  view  of  the  mindj  consist  the 
priman/  or  original  evidence^  that  we  are  Christians.  Indeed,  all 
the  evidence  of  this  nature,  which  we  ever  possess,  is  no  other 
than  this  consciousness,  variously  modified,  and  rendered  more  ex* 
plicit,  and  satisfactory,  by  the  aid  of  several  things,  with  which^ 
from  time  to  time,  it  becomes  connected. 

Having  made  these  general  observations,  I  shall  proceed  to  state 
the  following  particulars,  in  which,  I  apprehend,  this  evidence  wiU 
be  especially  seen. 

1st.   TThe  renewed  mind  relishes  all  Spiritual  Objects. 

Every  man  knows  what  it  is  to  relish  natural  objects ;  such  as- 
agreeable  food,  ease,  warmth,  rest,  friends,  beauty,  novelty,  and 
erandeur.  Every  man  knows,  that  t/use  objects  are  relished^  alsoy 
tn  themselves^  for  their  own  sake^  as  being  m  themselves pleasani 
to  the  mindj  independently  of  consequences^  and  of  all  other  extra- 
neous considerations,  hi  the  same  manner^  according  to  what  is 
here  intended,  are  spiritual  objects  relished  by  the  renewed  nttndf. 
A  Christian  regards  tne  character  of  God,  the  character  of  Christy 
the  divine  law,  the  Gospel,  and  his  own  duty,  as  objects  pleasing 
in  their  own  nature.  Thus  David^  of  the  religious  exercises  of 
whose  mind  we  have  a  more  detailed  account  than  we  have  of 
those  of  any  other  Scriptural  writer,  says  concerning  the  Statutes 
of  the  Lord,  that  they  are  right ^  rejoicing  the  hearty  more  to  be  de- 
Mired  than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine  gold}  sweeter  than  honey,  and 
the  honey-comb.  And  again ;  Mow  sweet  are  thy  words  unto  my 
tfiste!  yea,  sweeter  than  honey  to  my  mouth.  Hove  thy  commana" 
ments  above  gold,  yea,  above  fine  gold.  And  again ;  Whom  have  I 
in  heaven  but  thee?  And  there  is  none  upon  the  earth,  whom  I  desire 
beside  thee.  Oh  taste,  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good  !  Be  glad  in 
the  Lord,  and  rejoice,  ye  righteous  ;  and  shout  for  joy,  all  ye  tpright 
in  heart!  With  these  expressions  of  David  correspond  all  the 
declarations  of  the  other  divine  writers,  wherever  they  are  made. 
Thus  St.  Paul  says,  I  count  all  things  but  loss,  for  the  excellency  of 
$ke  knowledge  of  Christ.  Thus  also,  the  same  Apostle  says,  Ide- 
tight  in  thelaw  of  the  Lord  after  the  inward  man. 

This  doctrine  has  been  extensively  illustrated  in  the  sermon 
lately  delivered  on  the  subject  of  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost}  and  there- 
fore, will  need  the  less  illustration  here. 

It  oueht,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  a  delight  in  these 
things,  because  of  some  benefit,  which  we  have,  or  imagine  our- 
selves to  have,  derived  from  them,  or  which  we  hope  to  derive 
from  them  immediately,  or  fix>m  the  relish  of  them ;  whether  it  be 
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the  favour  of  God,  comforting  evidence  of  our  Christianity,  or  any 
other  benefit  whatever ;  is  not  the  kind  of  relish,  of  which  I  speak. 
This  is  directed  towards  the  things  themselves ;  as  being  in  them- 
selves delightful  to  the  taste  of  the  mind.  If  the  character  of  Grod 
is  excellent ;  it  cannot  but  be  supposed,  that  this  excellence  must 
be  relished  by  a  person,  suitably  disposed ;  and  that,  although 
this  person  were  to  be  ignorant  oi  any  manner,  in  which  he  him- 
self was  to  derive  personal  benefit  from  it. 

Wherever  this  relish  exists,  it  will  ordinarily  show  itself  not 
only  in  the  manner,  in  which  the  mind  immediately  regards  spi- 
ritual objects,  but  in  its  remoter  operations.  Thus,  if  a  man  real- 
ly relishes  the  worship  of  God,  he  will  be  apt  to  be  regularly  em- 
ployed in  it  at  all  proper  seasons.  He  will  find  himself  inclined 
to  ejaculatory  prayer ;  to  pray  in  his  closet,  in  the  fiaimily,  and  in 
the  Church.  If  he  loves  tne  Scriptures ;  he  will  be  apt  to  read 
them  regularly,  much,  and  often.  If  he  relishes  the  company  of 
religious  persons ;  he  will  naturally  freauent  it ;  seek  it ;  and  de- 
rive from  it  when  enjoyed,  a  sensiole  pleasure. 

To  secret praytr  there  seems  to  be  hardly  any  allurement,  suf- 
ficient to  keep  tne  regular  practice  of  it  alive  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  beside  a  relish  for  communion  with  God.  It  is  plain,  that 
secret  prayer  cannot  be  continued,  with  a  view  to  be  seen  of  men, 
or  the  hope  of  acauiring  reputation.  As  in  its  own  nature  it  can- 
not but  be  disrelisned  by  every  sinner ;  it  seems,  as  if  it  must,  of 
course,  be  soon  dropped,  where  piety  does  not  keep  it  alive. 
Thus  Job  seems  to  have  reasoned,  when  he  said  concerning  the 
h/pocrite,  Will  he  delight  himself  in  the  Almighty  ?  Will  he  ahoays 
call  vmonGodf  Job  xxvii.  10.  As  if  he  said,  "He  will  notcie- 
light  nimself  in  the  Almighty ;  and  therefore,  will  not  always,  or 
tboughout  life,  continue  to  pray  to  God :  but  will  cease  from 
this  practice,  after  the  casual  feelings,  and  views,  which  gave 
birth  to  it,  have  ceased  to  operate."  A  continued  reUsh  for  se-» 
cret  prayer  fiinushes,  therefore,  a  strong  and  hopeful  testimony, 
that  we  are  Christians. 

Si.  John  informs  us,  that  the  love  of  Christians,  also,  is  a  satis- 
factory proof,  that  we  are  Christians.  Hereby  we  knaw,  that  we 
htne  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren*  As 
this  subject  was  extensively  considered  in  the  discourse  on  Bro- 
iherly  Love  ;  it  will  be  imnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it  here.  It  will, 
however,  be  proper  to  observe,  that  we  are  not,  in  the  present 
case,  supposed  to  love  Christians,  because  they  are  our  personal 
friends ;  or  because  they  have  been,  or  are  expected  to  l3e,  use- 
ful to  us ;  but  because  they  are  Christians ;  ana  on  account  of  the 
excellence  and  amiableness  of  the  Christian  spirit,  which  they 
possess  and  manifest.  For  this  reason  God  loves  them ;  that  is, 
with  the  love  usually  termed  Complacency ;  and  for  this  reason 
only ;  smce  he  can  plainly  receive  no  benefit  fix>m  them.  For  the 
«una  reason  they^  are  loved  by^their  fellow-Christians. 
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[n  order  to  know  whether  we  love  them,  it  will  be  proper  to  ask 
ourselves  the  questions,  mentioned  in  the  discourse  alluded  to* 
*'  Do  we  love  their  goodness  of  character  ?  Do  we  seek  their 
company  ?  Do  we  relish  their  conversation  ?  Do  we  take  plea- 
sure in  their  Christian  conduct?  Do  we  pray  for  their prosperityi 
their  holiness,  and  their  salvation  ?" 
I  I  will  only  add,  under  this  head,  that  with  respect  to  all  spirit- 
ual objects  we  are  carefully  to  inquire,  whether  we  reUsh  them  at 
all ;  and  whether  we  relish  them  for  themselves ;  for  the  excellence, 
which  they  possess ;  or  for  some  apprehended  benefit,  which  may 
be  derived  irorn  them  to  ourselves. 

2dly.£ea/  religion  is  always  accordant  with  the  dictates  of  Reason^ 
enlightened  hy  Revelation* 

By  this  I  intend,  that  it  is  not,  on  the  one  hand,  the  mere  result 
of  passion,  affection,  or  impulse ;  as  in  every  case  of  Enthusiasm ; 
and  that  it  is  not,  on  the  otner,  the  result  of  mere  philosophy,  or 
the  decisions  of  human  Reason,  unenlightened  by  revelation ;  as 
is  the  case  with  the  professed  Natural  Religion  of  Deists.  The 
good  conscience  of  a  good  man  is,  on  the  one  hand,  purged  from 
Uiese  dead  works  ^  and,  on  the  other,  exercises  such  a  control 
over  all  the  affections,  as  to  direct  their  various  operations,  steadi- 
ly, towards  that,  whidi  the  Scriptures  have  pronounced  to  be  true 
andrieht. 

Refidon,  in  the  Scriptural  sense,  b  a  reasonable^  not  a  casual, 
nor  an  mstinctive,  service.  Han  acts  in  it  not  as  an  animal,  un- 
der the  mere  impulse  of  animal  affections :  not  as  a  subject  of 
mere  passion ;  not  as  a  creature  of  mere  imagination ;  nor  as  a 
mere  subject  of  all  these  united,  but  as  a  rationial  bemg,  in  whom 
the  understanding  governs,  and  in  whom  the  affections  only  aid, 
ammate,  and  obey.  There  are  Christians  in  profession,  whose 
relirion  seems  to  be  nothing,  but  a  compound  of  mere  impulses^ 
andaffections.  There  are  others,  whose  religion  appears  to  be 
little  else,  beside  a  cold,  heartless  collection  of  propositions,  or 
doctrines,  quietly  lying  side  by  side  in  the  understanding,  without 
any  influence  on  the  heart,  or  on  the  life.  In  the  Religion  of  the 
Gospel,  the.  Heart  is  plainly  made  the  great  essential ;  but  it  is  the 
htmrtj  under  the  steao}/  direction,  and  rational  control,  of  the  under^ 
standing.  Real  Christianitt/  is  the  Energy,  or  .Active  power,  of  the 
soul,  steadily  directed  to  that,  which  is  believed  to  be  right,  ma  thus 
directed  to  it,  merelff  because  it  is  ri^ht.  That,  which  is  aimed  at, 
i  is  loved,  and  pursued,  because  of  its  rectitude,  admitted  on  satis- 
fectory  and  solid  evidence. 

From  this  source,  the  renewed  man  is  furnished  with  important 
evidence  of  his  sanctification.  If  he  finds  in  himself  a  steady  dis- 
position to  learn,  as  far  as  possible,  the  true  import  of  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and,  in  this  manner,  the  real  nature 
of  lus  own  duty:  if  he  loves  moral  rectitude  in  such  a  degree,  as 
anxiously  to  inquire  what  it  is  \  and  if}  when  he  has  learned  what 
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it  is,  he  is  dbposed  to  yield  to  proof  and  conviction,  and  pursue 
liis  duty:,  because  it  is  seen  to  be  his  duty :  he  may  justly  be  satis- 
fied, that  he  is  really  renewed. 

Bat  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  accustomed  to  obey  the  casual 
impulses  of  feeling  and  imagination :  if  he  is  disposed  to  think 
highly  of  pass.ages  of  Scripture,  not  because  they  are  the  word  of 
God,  or  are  excellent  in  themselves ;  declaring  unportant  truths, 
or  enjoining  important  duties ;  but  because  they  have  come  into 
the  mind  suddenly,  accidentally,  and  without  any  forethought  of 
his  own :  if  he  is  inclined  to  prize  such  texts  more  than  others,  or 
more  than  he  prized  the  same  texts  before:  if  he  is  disposed  to 
chink  highly  of  sudden  starts  of  feeling,  of  thoughts,  and  purposes, 
unexpectedly  comine  into  the  mind,  and  to  regard  them  as  pro- 
duced by  an  extraorainary  divine  agency,  and  therefore  to  value 
them  highly  as  peculiar  tokens  of  the  favour  of  God,  and  as  au- 
thoritative and  safe  ^des  to  his  own  duty :  if  he  is  fond  of  indulg- 
ing a  lively  imagination  about  the  things  of  religion :  of  forming  to 
himself  awful  views  concerning  the  wojld  of  misery,  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  its  inhabitants ;  or  bright  and  beautiful  visions  of  the 
light  and  splendour  of  heaven,  and  the  glory  of  its  inhabitants ;  or 
cGarming  images  of  the  person  of  Christ,  as  beautiful  in  form,  rav- 
ishing in  aspect,  and  surrounded  with  radiance ;  or  as  meek,  gen- 
tle, looking  with  compassion ;  or  smiling  with  complacency,  on 
himself:  ifhe  is  incUned  to  rest  on  these  feelines,  and  impulses, 
BM  the  peculiar  foimdations  of  his  hope,  consolation,  and  confi- 
dence ;  or  as  any  foundations  of  hope  and  confidence  at  all :  I  will 
not  say,  that  such  a  man  is  not  renewed ;  but  I  will  say,  that  he 
trusts  without  evidence,  and  builds  upon  sand.    I  will  further  say, 
(hat  he  is  miserably  deluded  with  regard  to  this  great  subject ; 
that  ie  feeds  on  wind,  and  not  on  fooa ;  and  that  by  directing  his 
eye  to  fiJse  objects,  from  which  he  never  can  derive  any  real 
mod,  he  loses  the  golden  privilege  of  gaining  solid  support,  and 
Evan^hcal  comfort,  from  those  sources  whence  alone  God  has 
intended  they  should  be  derived. 

Sdly.  TTu  prevalence  of  a  meek  and  humble  disposition  furnishes 
the  tmnd  with  good  reason  to  believe,  that  it  is  renewed. 

The  natural  spirit  of  man  is  imiversally  proud  and  irritable* 
No  part  of  the  human  character  is  more  predominant,  more  plea- 
sant to  ourselves,  more  deceitful,  or  more  universal.  At  the  same 
time,  as  we  might  expect,  none  is  so  much  cherished  by  the  mind* 
A  great  part  of  the  perfection,  aimed  at,  and  deUneated,  by  the 
wise  men  of  heathen  antiquity,  was  formed  of  pride.  Stoical  pride 
is  proverbial.  The  love  of  glory,  according  to  Cicero^  was  vir- 
tue, or  real  excellence  of  character. 

Devoted  as  we  are  to  the  indulgence  of  pride,  it  is,  perhaps, 
of  all  passions  the  most  unworthy  and  mischievous ;  the  most  ir- 
ritable, the  most  unforgiving,  the  most  wrathful,  the  most  conten- 
tious^ and  the  most  oppressive*    The  world  has  been  filled  by  it 
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wiih  private  quarrels  and  public  wars ;  with  wretchedness  at  the 
fireside ;  with  turmoil  in  me  neighbourhood ;  and  with  bloodshed 
and  desolation  in  the  great  scenes  of  national  activity.  It  has 
brought  forth  the  tyrant ;  and  nursed  the  conqueror. 

The  Religion  of  the  Gospel  has  laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  this 
passion.  Christ,  the  glorious  Author  of  this  Religion,  has  exhib- 
ited, in  his  own  life,  a  character  perfectly  contrasted  to  pride,  in 
every  degree,  and  in  every  exercise.  This  character  he  has 
beautifully  expressed  in  that  memorable  and  delightful  declara- 
tion, subjoineu  to  the  most  consoling  invitation,  and  the  happiest 
tidings,  ever  published  to  the  children  of  men.  Come  unto  nUj  all 
ye  that  labour^  and  are  heaxy  laden  ;  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take 
my  yoke  upon  ^ou^  and  ham  of  me  ;  for  I  am  meeky  and  lowly  in 
hearty  and  ye  shall  find  rest  vnto  your  souls*  In  conformity 
with  this  declaration,  his  whole  life  was  a  life  of  meekness  and 
humility.  In  conformity  with  this  declaration  also,  he  has  every 
where,  in  the  Gospel,  preferred,  as  was  remarked  in  one  of  the 
discourses  on  his  character,  the  meek  and  lowly  virtues  to  the 
magnanimous  and  splendid  ones.  He  has  inculcated  them  often- 
er ;  has  dwelt  on  them  more ;  has  enjoined  them  in  stronger  terms ; 
and  has  made  them  in  a  higher  degree  indispensable. 

As  these  virtues,  then,  are  such  a  prominent  and  essential  part 
of  Christianity ;  it  will  be  easily  seen,  that  they  must  be  found  in 
every  Christian.  So  long  as  pride  is  the  predominating  spirit  of 
man,  he  must  know,  if  acquainted  at  all  with  himself,  that  he  is 
not  sanctified.  A  great  paVt  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  sancti- 
fication,  is  employed  in  annihilating  this  haughty,  self-dependent 
disposition.  One  of  the  first  perceptible  efiects  of  this  influence 
is  the  humility  of  the  Gospel.  A  humble  mind  is,  of  course,  meek , 
little  disposed  to  feel  provocations  deeply ;  uninclined  to  construe 
them  in  the  worst  manner ;  and  still  more  indisposed  to  requite 
ihem  with  wrath  and  revenge.  What  is  thus  the  natural  result  of 
the  Christian  spirit  is  continually  strengthened  by  the  general  dis- 
position of  the  Christian  to  obey  the  precepts,  and  to  follow  the 
example,  of  his  Master ;  both  conspiring  to  enforce  on  him  the 
same  conduct  in  the  most  powerfiil  manner.  He  knows,  that 
Christ  has  required  the  same  mind  which  was  in  himself ,  (and  pe- 
culiar in  this  respect)  to  be  in  all  his  followers.  He  sees  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  the  disposition  in  his  great  example.  He 
knows,  that  notfiing,  without  it,  will  render  him  acceptable  to 
God,  or  qualify  him  for  admission  into  his  kingdom.  With  these 
mighty  motives  in  view,  it  seems  impossible,  that  this  disposition, 
once  begun  in  the  soul,  should  fail  to  manifest  itself,  in  some  good 
dcCTee,  by  its  genuine  and  happy  efiects. 

The  evidence,  which  it  furnishes  to  the  mind  of  its  renovation, 
is  two-fold.  Its  former  dispositions  are  weakened  ;  and  new  ones 
have  begun  to  prevail  in  their  place.  Pride  is  enfeebled  in  all  its 
operations ;  the  }>ropensity  to  wrath  is  lessened ;  and  humility  and 
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meekness,  (not  an  insensibility  to  injuries,  but  a  serene  quiet  of 
soul  under  them)  have,  like  beautiful  twin  sisters,  entered  the  mind| 
and  made  it  their  permanent  habitation. 

He,  who  finds  this  his  own  state,  possesses  desirable  evidence, 
that  he  is  a  Christian. 

4thly*  WithotU  a  prevailing  spirit  of  eentleness  towards  others^ 
wt  cannot  have  sound  and  Scriptural  evidence  of  our  Christianity* 

This  is  a  kindred  subject  to  the  last.  The  natural  character  o£ 
man  is  rough,  revengeful,  and  unforgiving ;  disposed  to  overbear, 
to  carry  his  measures  by  force  and  violence,  to  listen  little  to  the 
wishes  and  reasons  of  others,  and  to  arrogate  to  himself  and  his 
concerns,  an  importance,  which,  all  impartial  persons  see,  does 
not  belong  to  them. 

To  this  spirit,  also,  the  Gospel  is  directly,  and  equally  opposed. 
It  enjoins,  every  where,  a  spirit  of  gentleness,  moderation,  and 
forgiveness,  towards  all  men.     Its  author  was  wonderfully  distin- 
^shed  by  softness  and  sweetness   of  disposition.      He  never 
intruded  on  the  rights  of  others.     He  used  no  force,  nor  even 
wrought  a  single  miracle,  to  vindicate  his  own.     He  neither  criedj 
nor  lifted  up,  nor  caused  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  streets.     In  the 
garden  he  nealed  the  ear  ofMalchus^  and  on  the  cross  he  prayed 
ror  his  murderers.     At  the  same  time  he  required  all  his  followers 
to  possess,  and  exhibit,  the  same  gentle  and  forgiving  disposition, 
on  pain  of  not  being  otherwise  themselves  forgiven.    Nay,  he  has 
forbidden  them  to  ask  forgiveness  of  God  upon  any  other  condi- 
tion.    TTie  servant  of  the  Ijord,  saith  St.  Paul,  must  not  strive,  but 
be  gentle  towards  all  men. 

The  existence,  and  influence,  of  this  part  of  the  Christian  char- 
acter, are  especially  seen  in  cases  where  we  have  been  injured, 
and  towards  those  who  have  injured  us.  If,  beside  quietly  receiv- 
ing injuries,  we  exercise  a  benevolent  spirit  towaros  those  who 
have  done  them ;  if  we  can  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  retaliation ;  if 
we  can  show  them  kindness^  if  we  can  rejoice  in  their  prosperity  j 
if  we  can  feel  and  relieve  their  distresses;  if  we  can  heartily  pray 
for  their  well-being ;  we  have  good  reason  to  conclude,  that  the 
same  mind,  which  was  in  Christ,  is  also  in  us. 

5thly.  Jl  willingness  to  perform,  acconwanied  by  the  actual  per* 
formance  of  the  duties,  required  by  the  Uospel,  is  an  indispensable 
evidence  of  Christianity. 

There  are  multitudes  of  persons  in  the  Christian  world,  who  ap- 
pear to  place  Religion  greatly,  if  not  wholly,  in  such  feelings  of  the 
mind,  as  are  rarely,  or  never,  followed  by  any  of  those  overt  acts 
of  obedience,  which  are  commonly  called  Christian  duties.  Their 
love,  contrary  to  the  injunction  given  by  St.  John,  appears  to  exist 
only  in  word,  and  in  tongue  ;  not  in  deed,  and,  therefore,  we  have 
reason  to  fear,  not  in  truth.  We  find  persons  of  this  character 
willing  to  converse  much  on  religious  subjects ;  to  dwell  on  the 
nature  of  religious  affections ;  to  canvass  abundantly  the  doctrines 
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of  the  Gospel ;  to  explain  minutely  the  nature  of  its  precepts ;  to 
expose  sucn  tenets  of  others,  as  they  esteem  erroneous;  to  defend 
strenuously  such,  as  they  think  true;  and  often  to  mix  with  all 
these  things  not  a  little  censure  of  those,  who  differ  from  them  in 
opinion  and  character.  I  will  not  say,  that  these  persons  are  des- 
titute of  Religion;  but  I  will  say,  that,  so  far,  they  furnish  litde 
reason,  why  others  should  believe  them  religious. 

Real  Religion  is  ever  active;  and  always  inclined  to  do,  as  well 
as  to  sav^  The  end,  for  which  man  was  made,  and  for  which  he 
was  redeemed,  was,  that  he  might  do  good,  and  actively  glorify  his 
Creator.  To  this  end  all  the  instructions  and  precepts  of  the 
Gospel  were  given ;  all  the  blessings  of  Providence ;  and  all  the 
influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  All  these,  therefore,  are  frustrated, 
and  are  without  efficacy,  where  men  do  not  thus  act.  The  busi- 
ness of  a  Christian  is  not  to  say  to  others.  Be  ye  warmed^  and  he  ye 
filled^  depart  in  peace  ;  but  to  feed  and  clothe  them.  This,  I 
acknowledjge,  may  be  done  by  such  as  are  not  Christians ;  but  he, 
tirho  does  It  not,  cannot,  so  far  as  I  see,  be  a  Christian.  Active 
obedience  is  the  only  visible  fruit,  by  which  our  religious  character 
is  discovered  to  others ;  and  the  fruit,  by  which,  in  a  manner  pe- 
culiarly happy,  it  is  known  to  ourselves. 

To  render  this  evidence  of  our  sanctification  satisfactory^  it  should, 
in  the  Jirst  placej  be  uniform. 

By  this  1  intend,  that  our  active  obedience  should  proceed  in  a 
manner^  generally  regular^  through  life.     I  intend,  tnat  it  should 
not  exist  by  fits  and  starts ;  be  cold  to-day,  and  warm  to-morrow ; 
now  zealous,  now  indifferent ;  at  one  time,  animated  by  a  strong 
sense  of  heavenly  things,  at  another,  absorbed  in  those  of  earth ; 
at  one  time,  charitable,  perhaps  even  to  excess,  at  another,  tm/A- 
holding  more  than  is  meet :  and  all  this,  according  to  the  rise,  and 
prevalence,  of  different  natural  feelings.   The  spurit  of  Christianity 
IS  one  in  its  nature,  and  therefore  uniform  in  its  operations.  These, 
indeed,  are  diversified,  as  the  objects,  which  they  respect,  vary. 
Thus  the  SBme  disposition  sorrows  for  sin,  which  rejoices  in  the 
Hol^  Ghost ;  and  is  at  peace  with  itself,  while  it  contends  with  its 
spntual  enemies.    Still,  a  single  character  runs  through  them  all ; 
differing  indeed  in  degree,  but  not  in  kind.     Under  its  influence, 
the  life  will  wear  one  general  aspect.     By  ourselves,  therefore,  if 
we  examine,  and  by  others,  who  are  attentive  to  our  conduct,  it 
will  be  seen  to  be  01  the  same  nature,  and  to  produce  the  same  ef- 
fects, throughout  the  progress  of  life.    I  do  not  mean,  that  we  shall 
not  backslide;  or  that  we  shall  not  have  lukewarm,  uncomforta- 
ble, unprofitable,  and  unexemplary  seasons.     These,  unhappily, 
recur  but  too  often.    A  field  of  wheat  may  grow,  with  different 
vigour ;  may,  at  times,  be  checked  by  c<dd,  and  stinted  by  drought ; 
and  may,  at  other  times,  and  under  die  influence  of  refireshing 
showers,  and  kindly  seasons,  flourish  with  strength,  verdure,  anq 
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beauty.     Still  it  will  always  be  a  field  of  wheat,  and  not  of  tares 
and  ^rnel. 

Secondly.   This  obedience  must ^  for  the  same  endj  be  Universal. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  it  must  extend  alike  to  all  those  duties^  which 
immediatelv  respect  Gody  our  fellow'Crtatures,  and  ourselves.  Real 
virtue,  or  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  never  exists  by  halves.  There 
is  no  such 'thing,  as  being  pious,  and  not  benevolent ;  or  being  be- 
nevolent, and  not  pious ;  or  being  both,  and  not  self-governed. 
Religionj  in  this  sense^  is  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  God  ;  and  regards 
all  his  commands  alike. 

If,  then,  we  would  derive  from  our  obedience  that  satisfactory 
evidence  of  our  Christianity,  which  it  is  capable  of  furnishing  5  we 
should  examine  ourselves  concerning  our  whole  conduct,  and  in- 
>juire  how  far  it  wears  this  universal  character.  We  should  in- 
quire diligently  whether  we  re^larly,  and  steadily,  employ  our- 
selves, at  all  proper  seasons,  m  the  worship  of  God  ;  in  reading 
the  Scriptures ;  in  communion  with  Christians ;  in  communion 
with  our  own  hearts  ;  in  watching,  striving,  and  praying,  against 
our  lusts  within,  and  our  enenues  without ;  in  overcoming  the 
worlds  the  fleshy  and  the  devil ;  in  resisting,  especially,  the  sinsy 
which  most  easily  beset  us  ;  in  raising  our  thoughts  and  affections 
to  heavenly  objects ;  and  in  endeavouring,  effectually,  to  make  in 
the  present  life  preparation  for  eternity.  Universally,  we  should 
inquire  whether  we  live  alway  in  the  fear,  love,  and  service  of 
God ;  with  a  spirit  of  dependence,  confidence,  submission,  con- 
tentment, and  gratitude. 

Among  the  duties  to  which  we  are  summoned  by  the  Gospel, 
those,  which  we  owe  immediately  to  our  fellow-creatures,  ana  to 
ourselves,  are  there  exhibited  as  being  of  very  high  and  indis- 
pensable importance.  They  are  every  where  insisted  on  in  the 
plainest,  strongest,  and  most  affecting  manner ;  are  commended, 
urged,  enjoined^  and  promised  a  reward,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  Bible.  At  the  same  time,  the  neglect,  and  the  viola- 
tion, of  them,  are  condemned  in  the  severest  terms ;  and  threaten- 
ed, under  the  most  glowing  images,  with  the  severest  punishment. 
WhOj  says  the  Psalmist,  shall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle  ;  who  shall 
dwell  in  thy  holy  hill  ?  JFfe,  that  walketh  uprightly,  and  worketh 
righteintsnesSj  and  spcaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart ;  that  backbiteth 
not  toith  his  tongue,  nor  doeth  evil  to  his  neighbour,  nor  taketh  up  a 
reproach  against  his  neighbour  ;  in  whose  eye's  a  vile  person  is  con- 
temned ;  Init  he  honoureth  them,  thai  fear  the  Lord :  He  that  swear- 
ttk  to  his  own  hurt,  and  changeth  not :  He,  that  putteth  not  out  his 
money  to  usury,  nor  taketh  a  reward  against  the  innocent.  He,  tfiat 
doeth  these  things,  shall  never  be  moved.  If  ye  forgive  men  tfieir 
trespasses,  said  our  Saviour  to  his  disciples,  your  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther tdUI  also  forgive  you :  But,  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  tres- 
poises,  neither  will  your  Heavenly  Father  forgive  you  your  tres- 
passes.    The  servant,  who  owed  ten  thousand  talents  to  his  Lord^ 
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had  his  debt  readily  forgiven.    But,  when  he  oppressed  his  fellow- 
servant,  his  Lord  deUvered  him  over  to  the  tormentors,  till  he 
should  pay  the  debt.     If  any  man  will  not  work,  neither  let  him 
eat.     If  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  especially  for  those  of 
his  own  house  ;  he  hath  denied  the  faith^  and  is  worse  than  an  inn- 
del.     lie  not  deceived,,  says  St.  Paid,  neither  fornicators,  nor  idola- 
ters, nor  adulterers,  nor  thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor 
revilers,  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.    Bless- 
ed,  says  David,  is  he,  that  considereth  the  poor  ;  the  Lord  will  de- 
liver him  in  time  of  trouble.     And,  what  may  serve  instead  of  a 
volume  upon  this  subject,  Christ,  seated  on  the  throne  of  final 
judgment,  will,  as  he  declares,  say  to  them  on  his  right  hand.  Come, 
ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world :  For  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me 
m^at ;  /  was  thirsty,  and  ve  gave  me  drink  ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and 
ye  took  me  in  /  naked,  and  ye  clotJud  me  ;  /  was  sick,  and  ye  visited 
me  ;  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  ministered  unto  me :  and,  inasmtich  as 
ye  did  it  unto  ofie  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren  /  ye  did  it  unto 
me.     To  them  on  the  left  hand,  he  will  also  say,  Depart,  ve  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.     For  I 
was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat  /  /  was  thirsty,  and  ye 
gave  me  no  drink  ^  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in  ;  naked, 
and  ye  clothed  me  not;  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not : 
and,  inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren  j  ye 
did  it  not  to  me* 

From  these  passages  of  Scripture  it  will  be  seen  irresistibly,  that 
the  duties  of  these  two  classes  are,  in  the  eye  of  God,  of  incal- 
culable importance,  and  are  indispensable  to  the  Christian  character 
and  to  the  attainment  of  salvation. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  however,  that  I  intend  to 

Prefer  these  duties  to  those,  which  inmiediately  respect  God. 
iety,  certainly,  holds  the  first  place  in  a  virtuous  character :  but 
no  man  loves  God,  who  does  not  love  his  fellow-men,  and  control 
his  own  passions  and  appetites.  As  the  body  zoithout  the  spirit  is 
dead  ;  so  faith  without  good  works  is  dead  also.  He,  that  taketh 
not  his  cross,  and  followeth  after  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me. 

There  is  one  point  of  view,  in  which  these  duties  more  effec- 
tually evince  the  Christian  character,  and  prove  the  reality  of  our 
Religion,  than  most  of  those,  which  are  classed  under  the  name 
of  Piety.  It  is  this  :  They  ordinarily  demand  a  greater  degree  of 
self-denial.     A  man  may  ordinarily  practise  the  visible  duties  of 

8 iety,  without  any  serious  sacrifice  of  his  worldly  inclinations, 
[e  may  read  the  Scriptures ;  and  teach  them  to  his  children.  He 
may  attend  the  worship  of  God  in  his  family,  and  in  the  sanctuary. 
He  may  be  present  in  private  religious  assemblies.  He  may  con- 
verse much,  and  often,  on  reUgious  subjects.  He  may  be  very 
zealous  abcnit  all  these  duties.  He  may  commune  at  the  table  of 
Christ.     He  may  preach  the  Gospel.     Yet,  instead  of  crossing  his 
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inclinations,  or  denying  himself,  he  may  feel,  that  he  is  purchasing 
a  Christian  character  at  a  cheap  rate ;  that  he  is  seciinng  to  him- 
self the  best  friends ;  that  he  is  opening  an  easy  way  to  distinc- 
tion, to  influence,  and  in  the  end,  to  wealth ;  and  that  he  is,  upon 
the  whole,  making  in  this  manner,  a  very  gainful  bargain*     Nay, 
he  may,  in  this  manner,  more  easily  than  m  any  other,  quiet  lus 
own  conscience;   persuade  himself,  that  he  is  a  Christian;  feel 
satisfied,  that  he  has  a  title  to  eternal  life ;  and  thus,  while  he 
thinks  he  is  performing  his  duty,  be  only  seeking  for  the  pleasure, 
found  in  these  things  ;  pleasure,  which,  though  derived  from  sacred 
objects,  is  merely  natural ;  and  differs  in  nothing  important  from 
that,  which  is  fiu'nished  by  pleasant  food,  fine  weather,  or  a  beau- 
tifiil  landscape. 

But  when  a  man  is  called  to  resist  his  passions  and  appetites  ; 
when  he  is  reouired  to  be  humble,  meek,  patient,  forgivmg,  just, 
sincere,  merciful,  sober,  chaste,  and  temperate ;  when  he  is  re- 
quired to  communicate  his  property  liberally  to   the  poor,  the 
stranger,  and  the  public ;  and  practically  to  remember  the  wards  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  J  how  he  said,  It  is  more  blessed  to  give,  than  to  re- 
ceive :  he  is  required,  of  course,  to  sacrifice  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life.     He  is  required  to  give 
up  his  pride,  vanity,  ambition,  anger,  avarice,  and  sensuality. — 
These  darling  inchnations,  which  constitute  what  is  called  in  the 
Scriptures  the  love  of  the  world,  together  with  all  the  objects,  on 
which  they  are  pampered,  he  is  obliged  to  yield  up  to  the  love  of 
God. 

Nothing  more  strongly  evinces  the  sincerity  of  any  professions, 
than  the  tact,  that  they  are  followed  by  serious  selMenial.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Scriptures  have  placed  peculiar  stress  upon  self- 
dem'al,  as  evidential  of  the  genmneness  of  a  Christian  profession. 
If  any  man  will  he  my  disciple,  said  our  Saviour,  Let  him  deny  htm- 
telf,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me.  If  any  man  will  save 
his  life,  he  shall  lose  it ;  and,  if  any  man  will  lose  his  life  for  my 
sake,  he  shall  find  it.  Go,  and  sell  all  that  thou  hast,  said  he  to 
the  young  Ruler,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  come,  and  follow  me  ; 
and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven.  Love  not  the  world,  says  St. 
John,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the 
world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him. 

When,  therefore,  we  find  the  love  of  the  world  actually  prevail- 
ing, and  clearly  manifested  in  the  life  and  conversation  of  persons 
who  make  a  profession  of  religion ;  the  evidence  of  their  piety,  of 
whatever  nature  it  may  be,  must  be  exceedingly  diminished  in  the 
eye  of  sober  charity.  Whatever  zeal  they  may  discover  in  at- 
tending upon  public  or  private  worship ;  however  well  they  may 
converse  upon  religious  subjects;  whatever  feelings  they  may 
discover  in  such  conversation;  and  whatever  bright  discoveries 
they  may  seem  to  enjoy  concerning  the  mercy  or  glory  of  God,  or 
the  love  and  excellence  of  Christ ;  if,  8till,Jthey  are  greedy  of  gain ; 
absorbed  in  the  world ;  peevish ;  discontented ;  wrathful ;  slotnfiil ; 
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sensual;  unfeeling;  vain  of  their  attainments ;  uncharitable ;  par- 
ticularly, if  tMby  are  eagerly  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  place, 
power,  popularity,  and  fame ;  and  more  particularly  still,  if  they 
refuse  to  give  to  the  poor,  or  give  leanly  and  grudgingly,  or  deny 
aid  to  others  in  other  distresses  ;  there  will  be  little  reason  left  to 
believe  them  children  of  God.  How  can  these  persons  expect 
Christ  to  say  at  the  final  judgment,  I  was  an  hungered^  and  ye  gave 
tne  meat  /  I  was  a  stranger^  and  ye  took  me  in  ;  nakedj  and  ye  cloth" 
ed  me  ;  sick,  and  ye  visited  me  ?  How  can  he  say.  Ye  did  it  unto 
the  least  of  these,  my  brethren  ?  Were  he  on  earth,  and  should 
tell  them,  as  he  told  the  young  Ruler,  Go,  and  sell  all  that  thou 
hast,  and  give  to  the  poor ;  would  they  not  go  away  sorrowful? 
Would  they  not  feel,  that  even  to  tiave  treasure  in  heaven,  upon 
these  conditions,  would  be  a  hard  bargain  ? 

There  have  been,  there  are  still,  multitudes  of  mankind ;  and  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that  in  this  land,  and  at  the  present  time,  the  num- 
ber is  not  small ;  of  those,  who  intend  to  go  to  heaven  with  a  cheap 
religion :  a  religion,  in  which  the  love  of  the  world  is  made  to  har- 
monize with  the  love  of  the  Father.  This  religion  consists  of  feel- 
ings, views,  discoveries,  conversation  about  these  and  other  reli- 
gious subjects,  and  zeal  in  attending  upon  external  religious  duties, 
but  whoso  hath  this  world? s  good,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need, 
and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him}  how  dwelleth  the 
love  of  God  in  him? 

It  is  easy  for  any  man,  who  thinks,  that  he  is  loved  of  God,  to 
love  Him  in  turn.  But  this  is  not  that  love  of  God,  which  he  re- 
quires. The  feelings,  and  views,  which  do  not  prompt  us  to  vir- 
tuous conduct,  are  of  no  value.  If  we  would  prove  ourselves  to 
be  Christians ;  we  should,  then,  diligently  ask  ourselves  whether 
we  aim  at  being  strictly  just,  sincere,  and  faithful;  whether  we  ac- 
tually show  kindness  to  all  men,  whether  jfriends  or  enemies,  stran- 
gers or  neighbours;  whether  we  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for 
nothing  again;  whether  we  befriend,  and  promote,  public,  useful, 
and  charitable  designs;  employing  both  our  substance  and  efforts, 
as  either  may  be  needed  ;  whether  we  love  the  souls  of  others,  op- 
pose their  sins,  and  promote  in  them  reformation  and  piety  ;  and 
whether  we  are  watchfully  sober,  chaste,  temperate,  diligent  in  our 
callings,  and  active  in  our  opposition  to  every  worldly  lust. 

Finally ;  concerning  all  these  ^things  we  should  carefully  ask 
whether  we  take  delight  in  such  a  life,  as  this ;  and  that  notwith- 
standing all  the  opposition,  ridicule,  and  contempt  of  the  world. 
'  Among  the  different  acts,  or  kinds,  of  obedience,  also,  particular 
attention  is  due  to  those  which  involve  peculiar  self -denial.  When 
the  avaricious  man  becomes  generous  and  charitable ;  the  ambi- 
tious man  contented  with  his  circumstances  ;  the  proud  man  hum- 
bled ;  the  wrathful  man  meek ;  the  revengeful  man  forgiving ;  and 
the  sensualist  sober,  chaste,  and  temperate ;  in  a  word,  when  wc 
<lrop  our  reigniDg  sins,  aiid  sissume  the  cpntrary  virtues,  of  set  and 
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cordial  purpose :  we  arc  furnished  with  strong  reason  to  believe, 
that  we  are  Christians.  • 

6thly»  The  Increast  of  all  these  things  in  the  mtn J,  and  life,  is^ 
perhaps^  the  clearest  of  all  the  evidences  of  Personal  Religion* 

St,  Paid  informs  us,  that  he  did  not  count  himself  to  have  apprt" 
hended :  that  is,  he  did  not  consider  himself  as  having  attained  that 
degree  of  excellence,  which  belonged  to  his  Christian  profession. 
iBu(,saith  he,  this  one  thing  I  do:  or  perhaps,  as  the  omission  in  the 
text  is  supplied  by  Doddridge^  this  one  thing  I  can  say :  Forgetting 
the  things  which  are  behind^  and  reaching  forth  to  those  which  art 
before^  (in  the  Greek,  reaching  out  eagerly)  I  press  toward  the 
mark^for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.  What  was  the  conduct  of  Paul  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians ; 
and  is  accordingly  enjoined  by  him  in  the  following  verse.  In 
greater  or  less  degrees  it  is  their  conduct  ako.  They  are  directed 
so  to  nm^  that  they  may' obtain  ;  and  to  grow  in  grace^  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  to  increase^  and  abound^  in  love 
one  towards  another^  and  towards  all  men. 

As  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  fulfil  these  precepts  ;  so  it  is 
the  nature  of  Christianity  to  accord  with  them,  by  increasing,  from 
time  to  time,  their  strength  and  vigour.  The  more  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  is  exercised,  the  more  we  love  to  exercise  it.  The  more 
the  pleasure  found  in  it,  is  enjoyed,  the  more  it  is  coveted.  The 
more  habitual  its  principles  and  practices  become,  the  greater  is 
the  strength  which  they  acquire.  Indeed,  nothing  is  vigorous  and 
powerful,  in  man,  beside  that  which  is  habitual. 

Hence  it  is  plain,  that,  in  investigating  our  religious  character, 
we  should  examine  it  with  a  particular  reference  to  its  growth.  To 
grow  is  its  proper  nature.     If  it  is  not  seen  to  grow,  then,  we  either 
do  not  see  it  as  it  is ;  or  it  does  not  exist  in  us,  in  its  genuine  charac- 
ter ;  but  is  feeble^  fading,  sickly,  clogged  with  incumbrances,  and 
in  a  great  measure  hidden  from  view.     Man  is  never  for  any  length 
of  time  stationary.     Either  he  is  advancing  or  receding,  in  eveiy 
thing  which  pertains  to  him ;  and  in  Religion,  as  truly,  as  in  his 
natural  endowments,  or  acquisitions.     Declension  in  Religion,  I 
need  not  say,  furnishes  a  melancholy  evidence,  that  we  are  not 
religious.    It  is  no  less  obvious,  that  a  regular  progress  in  its  va- 
rious graces,  and  attainments,  must,  on  the  contrary,  become  a 
clear  and  delightful  testimony  of  our  Christian  character.     There 
is  not  only  more  of  Religion  to  be  seen  in  ourselves ;  but  it  is  dis- 
cerned with  clearer  conviction,  and  certainty,  to  be  genuine; 
because  it  appears  as  real  Religion  naturally  appears,  in  its  own 
proper  character  of  growth  and  improvement.     He,  who  loves, 
fears,  and  serves  God  more  and  more ;  who  is  more  and  more  just, 
sincere,  and  merciful,  to  his  fellow-men ;  and  who  is  more  and  more 
self-governed  in  all  his  appetites  and  passions,  weaned  from  the 
world,  and  spiritually  and  heavenly  minded ;  cannot  want  the  best 
reasons,  funushed  in  our  present  state^  to  believe*  that  he  is  a  child 
of  God. 
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EVIDENCES    OP    REGENERATION. DIFFICULTIES,    ATTENDING   THE 

APPLlt^ATION   OF    THESE    EVIDENCES    TO   OURSELVES. 


2  CoEiirTBUirs  xiii.  6. — Examine  yowstlvet  wheiho'  ye  be  in  the  faith  t  prove  your 
own  telves  ;  know  ye  not  yotar  oion  ulvetf  how  that  Jetut  Chritt  tt  in  you  exupt  ft 
be  reprobates  t  ' 

In  the  last  discourse  but  one,  I  proposed,  from  these  words,  to 
examine, 

I.  Same  of  the  Imaginary  evidences  of  Regeneration  i 

II.  Some  of  the  Real  evidences  ;  and, 

III.  Some  of  the  Diffiadties^  which  attend  the  Application  of  th$ 
real  evidences  to  ourselves* 

There  has  been  much  debate  in  the  Christian  world,  concerning 
the  Faith  of  Assurance  ;  or  as  it  is  in  better  language  styled  by  St. 
Paul,  the  fidl  Assurance  of  hope.  The  question  debated  has,  how- 
ever, not  been,  whether  men  felt  assured^  that  they  were  Christians, 
but  whether  this  assurance  has  been  evangelical^  or  built  on  satisfaC' 
tory  and  Scriptural  evidence.  That  such  a  faith  has  existed  I  have 
no  doubt ;  nor  do  I  see  how  it  can  be  rationally  doubted.  That 
the  Apostles  were  evangeUcally  assured  of  their  own  piety,  and 
consequent  salvation,  must  be  admitted  by  all,  who  believe  the 
Scriptui*es.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  says  St.  Paul,  I  have  kept 
the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  forme  a  crown  of  righteous* 
ness.  For  me  to  live  is  Christ ;  to  die  is  gain.  We  know,  says  St. 
John,  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life. 

From  the  accounts  given  us  concerning  the  first  Martyrs,  I  think 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  admit,  that  they  also  were  the  subjects  of  the 
same  faith.  Nor  is  the  evidence  concerning  a  number  of  those, 
who  have  lived  and  sufiered,  in  modern  times,  less  convincing  to 
me.  These  men  have,  in  various  instances,  lived  in  a  manner  em- 
inently evangelical ;  have  devoted  themselves,  through  a  long  pe- 
riod, to  the  service  of  God,  with  so  much  humility,  self-denial, 
uniformity,  steadfastness,  and  evangelical  zeal ;  have  laboured  for 
the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures  with  so  much  disinterestedness, 
chanty,  and  constancy ;  have  hved  so  much  above  the  world,  and 
with  a  conversation  so  heavenly ;  that,  when  they  are  declaring 
themselves  possessed  of  this  faith,  and  have  died  with  peace,  ana 
exultation,  which  must  be  supposed  to  result  from  it,  we  cannot, 
unless  by  wilful  rejection  of  evidence,  hesitate  to  admit,  that  they 
were  possessed  of  this  enviable  attainment.  Indeed,  I  can  hardly 
doubt,  that^  any  man,  who  reads  their  history  with  candour,  will 
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readily  admit  the  doctrine,  so  far  as  the  men,  to  whom  1  refer, 
are  concerned,  '  But,  if  these  things  be  admitted,  it  will  probably 
be  readily  conceded,  that  there  are,  iQ  eveiy  country,  and  in  eve- 
ry ace,  where  Christianity  prevails,  some  persons,  who  enjoy  the 
i  aitS,  or  Hope,  of  assurance. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  the  number  of  these 
persons  is  not  very  great.  If  the  Christians,  and  Ministers,  with 
whom  I  have  had  opportunity  to  converse,  many  of  whom  have 
been  eminently  exemplary  in  their  lives,  may  be  allowed  to  stand 
as  representatives  of  Chi'istians  in  general ;  it  must  certainly  be 
true,  that  the  faith  of  assurance  is  not  common. 

Indeed,  I  am  persuaded,  that  this  blessine  is  much  more  fre- 
ouently  experienced  in  times,  and  places,  of  affliction  and  persecu- 
tion, than  in  seasons  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Severe  triab  and 
suflferines  furnish,  of  themselves,  clearer  proofs  of  the  piety  of 
those  who  are  tried,  than  can  ordinarily  be  furnished  by  circum- 
stances of  ease  and  quiet.  The  Faith,  which  will  patiently  sub- 
mit, which  will  encounter,  which  will  endure,  which  will  overcome, 
in  periods  of  great  affliction,  has,  in  this  very  process,  both  ac- 
quired, and  exhibited,  peculiar  strength ;  and  furnished  evidence 
of  its  genuineness,  which  can  hardly  be  derived  from  any  other 
source. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is,  I  think,  irresistibly  inferred  from  the  de- 
clarations, contained  in  the  word  of  God,  and  from  the  history  of 
his  providence,  recorded  both  within,  and  without  the  Scriptures, 
that  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  furnishes  his  children  with  pecuUar 
support  and  consolation  in  times  of  peculiar  trial ;  and  that,  as 
their  day  t>,  so  he  causes  their  strength  to  be*  Among  the  means 
of  consolation,  enjoyed  by  Christians,  none  seems  better  adapt- 
ed to  fiimish  them  with  the  necessary  support,  under  severe  dis- 
tresses, than  an  assurance,  that  they  are  Children  of  God.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  very  consolation  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the 
suffering  Saints  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  a  peculiar  sup- 
port to  them  in  their  peculiar  trials.  From  analogy  it  might  be 
concluded,  and  from  the  history  of  facts  it  may  with  the  strongest 
probabiUty,  if  not  with  absolute  certainty,  be  determined,  that  the 
same  blessing  has  been  given,  in  times  of  eminent  affliction,  to 
Saints  in  every  succeeding  age  of  the  Church. 

Still  there  is  no  reason  to  mink,  that  the  Faith  of  assurance  is 
generally  attained  among  eminent  Christians.  This  fact  has 
sometimes  been  called  in  question ;  sometimes  denied ;  and  oftener 
wondered  at.  "  Why,"  it  is  inquired,  "are  not  Christians  oftener, 
nay,  why  are  they  not  generally,  assured  of  their  gracious  state  t 
There  certainly  is  a  difference  between  sin  and  holiness,  sufficiently 
broad  to  be  seen^nd  marked.  The  Scriptures  have  actually 
marked  this  difference  with  such  clearness,  and  exactness,  as  to 

E've  us  ample  information  concerning  both  the  nature,  and  the 
nitS|  of  these  great  moral  attributes.   They  have  separated  those 
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who  possets  them,  into  two  classes,  not  only  entirely  distinct,  but 
directly  opposite  to  each  other :  so  opposite,  that  the  one  class  is 
styled  in  them,  the  friends,  and  the  other  the  enemies,  of  God. 
Further,  they  present  to  us  various  means  of  judging,  by  which  we 
are  directed,  as  well  as  encouraged  and  enaoled,  to  try,  and  esti- 
mate, our  own  religious  character.  The  subject  is,  also,  so  spoken 
of  in  the  Scriptures,  as  naturally  to  lead  us  mto  the  conclusion, 
that  these  dinerent  characters  may  be  distinctly  known ;  and  that 
it  is  our  duty  so  to  act,  as,  upon  the  whole,  to  form  satisfactory 
views  concerning  our  moral  condition.  Finally ;  the  Writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  indeed  of  the  Old  also,  speak  of  them- 
selves, as  knowing  their  own  piety;  and  of  others,  as  able  to  know 
theirs.'* 

To  these  observations  I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  holiness 
and  sin  are,  in  themselves,  thus  clearly  distinguishable.  Angels 
cannot  but  know,  that  they  are  holy ;  and  fiends  that  they  are 
sinful. 

Secondly;  This  difference  is  sufficiently  marked  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. If  we  saw  holiness  in  ourselves,  exactlv  as  it  is  exhibited 
in  the  Scriptures;  that  is,  unmixed;  we  should  certainly  know 
ourselves  to  be  holy. 

Thirdly ;  Holy  and  Sinful  men,  are  just  as  different  from  each 
other,  as  they  are  represented  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  this  does  not 
enable  us  to  detenmne  which  they  are. 

Fourthly ;  The  means,  furnished  us,  in  the  Scriptures,  of  judg- 
ing concerning  our  reUgious  character,  are,  undoubtedly,  the  best 
which  the  nature  of  our  circumstances  will  admit ;  and  such,  as, 
if  correctly  applied  to  ourselves,  and  known  to  be  thus  applied, 
would  unaoubtedly  decide  this  great  point  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. Still,  this  does  not  infer,  that  it  usually  will,  or  can,  be 
thus  decided. 

Fifthly ;  We  are  undoubtedly  required,  in  the  Scriptures,  to  ex- 
amine ourselves ;  and  the  performance  of  this  duty,  while  it  is 
indispensable  on  our  part,  unquestionably  may  be,  and  is  of  great 
importance  to  us ;  although  we  may  not,  as  a  consequence  of  it,  be- 
come possessed  of  the  Faith  of  Assurance. 

Sixtnly ;  The  Writers  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  did,  in 
many  instances,  certainly  know,  that  they  were  holy ;  but  they 
were  inspired.  It  will  not  therefore  follow,  that  others,  who  are 
uninspired,  will,  of  course,  possess  the  same  knowledge  of  their 
own  state. 

Seventhly;  The  Scriptural  Writers  very  extensively  use  the 
words  knowj  and  knowledge^  not  in  the  sense  of  absolute  sctenccj 
but  to  denote,  beliefs  persuasion,  a  strong  hope,  &c. :  in  the  same 
manner,  as  these  terms  are  used  in  common  speech.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  certainly  conclude,  bom  the  use  of  these  terms  with  re- 
spect to  this  subject,  that  the  divine  writers  expected  those,  to 
ffhom  they  wrote,  generally  to  possess  the  faith  of  Assurance. 
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Finally ;  It  w  our  duty  to  possess  this^  faith.  It  is  also  our  duty 
to  be  perfect.  Yet  St.  John  says  of  himself,  and  all  other  Chris- 
tians, If  we  say,  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  us.  As  therefore,  notwithstanding  this  duty,  no 
man  is  perfect ;  so,  notwithstanding  the  duty  of  obtaining  the  faith 
of  Assurance,  few  persons  may  actually  possess  it.  ■ 

The  real  difficulty  is  chiefly  paused  by,  in  all  the  observations, 
made  above ;  and  lies  in  applying  the  Scriptural  evidences  of  holi- 
ness to  our  own  particular  cases.  This  subject,  I  shall  now  attempt 
to  examine  in  several  particulars. 

The  diflBculties,  which  attend  the  application  of  these  evidences 
to  ourselves,  arise  from  various  sources.  Among  them,  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  found  to  possess  a  very  serious  influence. 

1st.   The  vast  importance  of  tht  case. 

A  case  of  great  moment  is,  at  all  times,  apt  strongly  to  aeitate 
our  minds.  Men,  deeply  interested  by  any  concern,  are,  there- 
fore, considered  as  less  capable  of  discerning  clearly,  and  judging 
justly,  than  the  same  men,  when  dispassionate.  As  tnis  is  tne  sub- 
ject even  of  proverbial  declaration,  it  cannot  need  proof.  The 
case  in  hand  is  of  infinite  moment  to  each  individual.  Whenever 
he  brings  it  to  view,  he  is  prone  to  feel  a  degree,  and  often  not  a 
small  one,  of  anxiety.  It  is  therefore  seen,  together  with  the  evi- 
dences which  attend  it,  by  the  mind,  through  tne  medium  of  dis- 
turbed feelings.  Earnest  wishes  to  find  satisfaction,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  strong  apprehensions,  lest  it  should  not  be  found,  on  the 
other,  naturally  disorder  that  calm  temperament,  which  is  so  neces- 
sary to  clear  investigation,  and  satisfactory  conclusions.  In  this 
state,  the  mind  is  prone  to  be  unsatisfied  with  its  own  investigation ; 
fears,  that  it  has  not  acted  impartially ;  suspects,  that  it  has  not 
viewed  the  evidence,  possessed  by  it,  in  a  just  light ;  and,  when  its 
judgments  are  favourable  to  itself,  is  prone  to  tremble,  lest  they 
have  been  too  favourable,  and  the  result  of  biassed  inclinations, 
rather  than  of  clear  discernment.  A  presumptuous  decision  in  its 
favour  it  perfectly  well  knows  to  be  full  of  danger ;  and  is  ready  to 
think  almost  every  favourable  judgment  presumptuous.  In  this 
situation,  all  such  judgments  are  apt  to  be  regarded  with  a  general 
suspicion;  and  the  mind  chooses  rather  to  continue  unsatisfied, 
and  to  undergo  the  distresses  of  anxiety  and  alarm,  than  to  hazard 
the  danger  of  ill-founded  conclusions  in  its  own  favour.  Most 
Christians  are,  I  believe,  so  strongly  convinced,  that  a  state  of 
anxiety  will  contribute  to  make  them  alive,  and  awake,  to  the  dan- 
ger of  backsliding,  to  quicken  them  in  their  duty,  and  to  secure 
them  from  carelessness  and  sloth ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  will  have 
a  happy  influence  toward  rendering  them  safe  ;  as  willingly  to  Judge 
too  unmvourably,  rather  than  too  lavourably,  of  their  own  rehgious 
character.  An  unfavourable  judgment,  they  know,  does  not  ren- 
der the  character  itself  any  worse ;  but  only  deprives  them  of  the 
consolation,  which,  with  more  favourable  views  of  it,  they  might 
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enjoy :  while  the  contrary  opinion  might  naturally  slacken  them 
in  their  duty ;  and,  perhaps,  prevent  them  finally  from  obtaining 
salvation. 

2dly.  Another  source  of  difficvdius  is  foimd  in  the  Peculiar  Jio" 
tural  Character  of  those,  toho  are  employed  in  this  investigation* 

Some  of  these  persons  are  naturally  inclined  to  hope ;  others  to 
fear  :  some  to  cheerfulness ;  others  to  melancholy.     Some  are 
rash  :  others  are  cautious.     Some  are  ignorant:  others  are  well 
informed.   But  the  evidences,  which  estaolish,  or  should  establish, 
a  favourable  judgment  of  our  Christian  character,  are,  in  sub- 
stance, alwavs  the  same.    As  applied  to  persons  of  these  different 
characters,  they  must,  however,  be  seen  in  very  different  hehts ; 
because,  although  Religion  is  the  same  thing,  yet  so  much  of  the 
peculiar  natural  character  of  the  man  remains,  after  he  has  become 
religious,  as  to  render  him  a  very  different  man  from  every  other 
religious  man.     Paul  and  John  were  both  eminently  religious* 
Their  reUgion  was  the  same  thing  5  but  the  men  were  widely  dif- 
ferent from  each  other.     If  Christians,  so  eminent,  and  excellent, 
could  differ  in  this  manner ;   how  much  more  different  from  each 
other  must  be  ordinary  Christians !    How  much  more  must  the 
natural  traits  of  character  remain  in  them :  particularlv,  such  as, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  are  sinful !  The  whole  object,  there- 
fore, presented  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual,  must  differ,  and 
often  greatly,  in  different  cases. 

For  example ;  one  person  becomes  the  subject  erf  piety  after  a 
wise,  careful,  religious  education ;  early  and  uninterrupted  habits 
of  conscientiousness ;  ii^  the  possession  of  a  naturally  sweet  and 
amiable  temper ;  in  an  original  and  regular  course  of  fihal  duty, 
fraternal  kindness,  and  exemplary  conduct  to  those  around  him ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  life,  generally  commendable  and  lovely. 
Another,  scarcely  educated  at  all,  possessed  of  a  rough,  gross, 
and  violent  disposition ;  and  shamefully  vicious  from  early  ufe,  is 
sanctified  in  the  midst  of  scandalous  indulgencies,  and  rank  habits 
of  sin. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  these  two  persons  will  differ  mightily 
from  each  other  in  the  visible  degree  of  that  change  of  conduct, 
which  flows  from  their  Religion.  The  former  wul  perhaps  be 
scarcely  changed  at  all  even  to  an  observing  eye :  for  he  nas  hereto- 
fore done,  ana  in  a  certain  sense  loved  to  do,  m  many  particulars, 
the  very  things,  which  Rehgion  requires,  and  to  which  it  prompts : 
and  thus  the  tenoiu*  of  his  hfe  will  seem  to  those  aroimd  him  much 
the  same,  after,  as  before,  his  Conversion.  The  latter,  sanctified 
in  the  same  degree,  will,  it  is  plain,  change  almost  the  wh(de 
course  of  his  conduct  ;^and  assume  a  life,  enturely  new,  and  direct- 
ly opposite  to  that  which  he  bd  before. 

Nor  will  the  difference  be  small  in  the  internal  state  of  these  ifr* 
dividuals.  The  sanctified  affections,  and  purposes,  of  the  former 
will,  in  many  instances,  so  blend  themselves  with  Uiose,  which  he 
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has  derived  from  nature  and  habit,  as  to  be  often  distin^ished  with 
difficulty,  and  not  unfrequently  to  be  entirely  undistmguishable. 
Those  of  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  wholly  opposite,  in 
most  instances,  to  all  that  he  has  heretofore  thought,  felt,  and  de- 
^signed. 

As  the  internal  and  external  conduct  of  these  individuals  is  the 
sole  ground,  on  which  each  must  judee  of  himself,  as  well  as  be 
judged  of,  by  others ;  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  the  objects,  con- 
cemmg  which  they  are  respectively  to  judge,  are  widely  different 
from  each  other.    But  this  is  not  all.    The  optics,  with  which  these 
pejrsons  judge  concerning  their  religious  state,  will  plainly  be 
'widely  different.     Our  dispositions  naturally  influence  our  judg- 
ment;  and  usually  enter  much  more  largely  into  the  opinions 
which  we  form,  than  we  are  aware.     Thus  a  person,  strongly  in- 
•clined  to  hope,  will,  almost  of  course,  judge  favourably ;  when  a 
person,  equally  inclined  to  fear,  would,  in  the  very  same  case, 
judge  unfavourably ;  concerning  himself.     Cheerful  persons  natu- 
rally entertain  comfortable  views  concerning  themselves ;  those, 
who  are  melancholy,  such,  and  often  such  only,  as  are  uncomfort- 
ble,  discouraging,  and  distressing.     The  rash,  form  bold  and  pre- 
sumptuous opinions  without  hesitation :  the  cautious,  admit  opin- 
ions, favourable  to  themselves,  slowly ;  even  when  they  are  ad- 
mitted upon^  acknowledged  evidence.    The  ignorant  must  be  veiy 
imperfectly  fitted  to  consider  the  various  means  of  evidence,  all  of 
which  ought  to  be  consulted,  in  forming  our  opinions  concerning 
this  important  subject :  while  the  enlightened  Christian  must  be 
much  more  competent  to  draw  up  a  well-founded  determination, 
ddly.  7%c  similar  nature  of  those,  which  we  call  Natural  views 
and  affections,  to  those  which  are  Evangelical,  furnishes  another 
iource  of  these  difficulties* 

Love  and  hatred,  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  sorrow,  confidence  and 
shame,  together  with  various  other  affections,  and  views  of  the 
mind,  really  exist,  and  operate  in  the  Christian,  as  Natural  views 
-and  affections  ;  and  not  merely  Evangelical.  The  objects,  which 
€xdte  these  affections  in  both  senses,  are  often  the  same.  The 
amotions  themselves  are,  also,  so  much  alike,  as  perceived  by  the 
mind,  that  mankind  universally,  and  the  Scriptural  writers  as  well 
AS  others,  call  them  by  the  same  names.  When  both  are  described 
by  those,  who  are  the  subjects  of  them,  the  description,  to  a  great 
extent,  is  conunonly  the  same.  It  will,  therefore,  be  easily  believ- 
ed, that  they  are  so  similar  in  their  nature,  as,  when  they  arise 
£rom  the  same  objects,  to  render  it  difficult  for  the  Christian  in 
whom  they  exist,  and  at  times  impossible,  to  distinguish  them  firom 
each  other.  It  will  be  also  easily  seen,  that  when  he,  who  is  not  a 
Christian,  has  these  affections  and  views  excited  in  his  mind  by  the 
objects,  which  excite  the  corresponding  Evangelical  affections  in 
the  mind  of  a  Christian,  he  may,  m  many  instances,  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  discern,  that  they  are  not  Evangelical. 
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To  illustrate  this  subject,  clearly,  to  the  view  of  my  audiehcci 
I  will  consider  it  more  particularly. 

A  Christian  loves  God,  his  Son,  his  Spirit,  his  Law,  his  Gospel, 
his  Sabbath,  his  Worship,  and  his  Children,  Why  does  he  love 
them  ?  For  two  reasons.  One  is  ;  their  nature  is  agreeable  to  the 
relish  of  his  mind*  The  other  is ;  thejf  are  useful^  and  therefore 
pleasing  to  himself.  For  both  these  reasons  he  is  bound  to  love 
them.  But,  when  he  regards  all  the  objects  with  this  affection,  it 
will  be  often  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  for  him  to  deter^ 
mine  whether  his  emotions  are  merely  natural,  wholly  Evangelical^ 
or  mixed.  He  knows,  that  he  exercises  a  love  to  God,  but  may  be 
unable  to  determine  whether  he  loves  the  character  of  God,  con- 
sidered by  itself;  whether  he  loves  the  divine  perfections  for  what 
they  are  ;  or  whether  he  loves  God,  because  he  regards  him  as  a 
friend  to  himself ;  and  delights  in  his  perfections,  because  he  con- 
siders them  as  engaged,  and  operating,  to  promote  his  present  and 
eternal  good.  It  would  be  dimcult  for  most  persons  to  determine, 
precisely,  what  views  they  would  form  of  this  glorious  Being,  if  it 
were  revealed  to  them,  that  He  was  their  Enemy. 

As  it  is  often  difficult  for  the  Christian  to  distinguish  his  natural 
affections,  which,  so  long  as  he  is  a  man,  he  will  always  continue 
to  exercise,  from  the  corresponding  Evangelical  ones,  which  he 
exercises  as  a  Christian  :  so  it  must,  evidently,  be  more  difficult 
for  an  vnrenetoed  man,  who  has  never  had  any  other  beside  natural 
affections,  to  discern,  that  these  are  not  Evangelical.  When  he 
loves  God,  and  other  divme  objects,  in  what  manner  shall  he  de- 
termine, that  he  loves  him,  only  because  he  believes  him  feconcil- 
ed  to  himself?  When  he  delignts  in  the  divine  perfections;  it  will 
not  be  easy  for  him  to  see,  that  it  is  only  because  he  supposes  them 
to  be  engaged  to  promote  his  welfare.  When  he  loves  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  it  Will  be  oifficult  for  him  to  perceive,  that  it  is  only  because 
of  their  sublimity  and  beauty ;  the  good  sense,  which  they  con- 
tain ;  the  happy  influence,  which  they  have  on  mankind ;  and  the 
comforting  promises,  which  he  considers  them  as  speakine  to  him- 
self. When  he  loves  Christians  ;  it  will  often  be  beyond  his  power 
to  determine,  that  it  is  not  because  of  their  natural  amiableness 
of  character ;  the  agreeableness  of  their  manners ;  their  friendship^ 
or  kind  offices,  to  himself;  and  their 'general  usefulness  to  others^ 
with  whom  he  is  connected. 

A  person  is  quiet  under  provocations.  This  may  ari^e  fix>m 
meekness.  It  may  also  arise  from  a  sense  of  the  wisdom,  the 
dignity,  and  the  usefulness,  of  this  spirit.  He  is  kind  to  enemies. 
Tnis  may  arise  from  the  desire  of  obtaining  the  peculiar  evidence, 
that  he  is  a  eood  man,  furnished  by  this  exercise  of  Christian  be- 
nevolence ;  nrom  a  sense  of  the  nobleness  of  forgiveness ;  or  from 
the  danger  of  not  finding  himself  forgiven. 

I  might  extend  this  course  of  thought  through  all  the  objects  of 
self-enamination ;  and  show,  that  similar  difficulties  attend  tliem 
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all.  Every  Christian  must,  I  think,  have  experienced  them  in  his 
own  case  ;  and  every  person,  accustomed  to  converse  much  with 
others  on  the  groxmds  of  their  hope  concerning  themselves,  must 
have  perceived  them  continually  occurring  in  the  progress  of  eve- 
ry such  conversation. 

4thly.  Another  source  of  this  difficult}/  is  found,  in  the  transient 
nature  of  all  our  Emotions* 

By  this  I  intend,  that  every  exercise  of  our  affections  has  only  a 
momentary  existence  in  the  mind.  It  rises  ;  is  indulged ;  and  is 
gone.  All  our  knowledge  of  its  nature^  in  the  mean  time,  exists  m 
ike  Consciousness  of  it,  while  it  is  passing  ;  m  our  Remembrance  of 
that  consciousness^  known  to  be  imperfect ;  and  in  our  Acquaint' 
ance  with  its  effects^  often  of  a  character  more  or  less  doubtful* — 
Few  words  can  be  necessary  to  show,  that  our  knowledge  of 
these  exercises,  gained  in  this  manner,  must  be  attended  by  many 
imperfections.  Our  opportunity  for  viewing  it,  while  it  is  pass- 
ing, is  so  short,  and  often  so  carelessly  employed;  our  remem- 
brance of  it,  when  it  is  past,  is  so  far  removed  from  certain  ac- 
curacy ;  and  its  effects  may  be  so  easily,  and,  for  aught  that  ap- 
pears, so  justly,  attributed  to  various  causes  ;  that  the  whole  view, 
taken  of  them  by  the  mind,  will  frequendy  be  obscure,  and  its  de- 
cision unsatisfactory. 

Hence  appears  the  wisdom  of  fastening  upon  a  course  of  such 
exercises  f  as  furnishing  far  better  means  of  determining  our  reh* 
gious  character,  rather  than  resting  it  upon  a  few.  A  character 
may  be  successfully  discerned  in  many  exercises  of  a  similar  kind^ 
which,  usually,  we  shall  attempt  m  vain  to  discover,  to  our  satisfac- 
tion, in  a  small  number*  A  tnousand  blades  of  grass  will,  in  the 
Spring,  give  a  green  and  living  aspect  to  that  field,  which,  toith 
a  kumwred^  would  still  retain  me  russet  appearance  of  absolute 
death. 

5thly.  Another  fruitful  source  of  the  same  difficulties  is  furnish- 
ed by  the  Imperfect  state  of  Religion  in  the  miruL 

This,  indeed,  may,  in  an  extensive  sense,  be  considered  as  the 
general  source  of  them  all.  I  have  heretofore  observed,  that  An- 
gels cannot  but  know,  that  they  are  holy ;  and  fiends,  that  they  are 
sinfiil.  Were  we  perfecdy  holy,  then,  we  should  certainly  know 
this  to  be  our  character. 

But  there  are  particular  difficulties,  attending  this  subject,  which 
deserve  to  be  marked. 

The  mind  of  every  Christian  experiences  many  alternations  of 
holiness  and  sin.  Temptations  often,  and  unexpectedly,  intrude. 
The  objects,  which  engross  the  whole  heart  of  the  sinner,  unhap- 
pily engage  at  times,  in  greater  or  less  degrees^  that  of  the  Christian. 
xTor  is  their  influence  always  transient.  David^  Solomon^  and 
other  Saints  mentioned  in  tne  Scriptures,  sinned  for  a  length  of 
time.  Not  a  small  number  of  sins  are  committed  in  thought,  word, 
^nd  action,  in  the  brighter  and  better  seasons  \  nay,  in  tne  bright- 
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^t  and  best.  ^  I  sin,''  says  Bishop  Beveridee ;  ^'  I  repent  of  my 
sins,  and  sin  in  my  repentance*  1  pray  for  forgiveness,  and  sin  in 
my  prayers.  I  resolVe  against  my  future  sin,  and  sin  in  forming 
my  resolutions.  So  that  I  may  say,  My  whole  Ufe  is  almost  a 
continued  coiu^e  of  sin.''  Tms  is  the  language  of  one  of  the 
best  men  tlmt  ever  lived.  A  still  better  man  has  said,  The  good^ 
that  I  would,  that  Ida  not ;  htU  the  evUy  that  I  would  not^  that  I  dom 
I  find,  then,  a  law,  that,  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  it  present  with 
me.  4/)er  the  inward  man,  I  delight  m  the  law  of  Crodl  But  I  see 
another  law  m  mv  members,  warring  agaiiMt  the  law  of  my  mind, 
and  bringing  me  into  captiviiy  to  thelaw  of  sin,  which  is  in  my  fiMm- 
bers.  O  wretched  man,  that  I  am  !  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death  f 

Now,  the  whole  life,  not  of  such  men  as  these,  but  of  men,  who 
though  generally  of  a  similar  character,  are  greatly  inferior  to 
these  in  religious  excellence,  is  almost  always  the  real  object  of  a 
Christian's  examination*  This,  also,  is  to  be  continually  examin- 
ed :  the  worjt,  and  the  best,  parts  alike^  But  it  is  pl^n,  that  the 
comfortable  evidence  of  our  piety,  furnished  by  the  prevalence  of 
holiness  in  the  best  seasons,  will  oe  always  impaired  by  contrary 
evidence,  in  periods  of  declension ;  will  sometimes  be  rendered 
obscure,  and  at  others  overbalanced.  It  is  further  evident,  that, 
as  our  whole  judgment  will,  and  ought  to  be,  usually  made  up, 
partly  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  our  jH^sent  state,  and  partly 
of  our  past  judgments,  and  the  evidence  on  which  they  were 
founded ;  evidence,  contradicting,  impairing,  and  obscuring  each 
other :  a  degree  of  confusion,  and  uncertainty,  in  the  views  of  the 
mind  concerning  its  religious  character,  will^almost  necessarily  re- 
sult, in  many  instances,  from  this  complicated  and  perplexed  state 
of  things. 

6thly.  «Vo  small  dijficuliies  are  often  thrown  in  our  way  by  th$ 
Backsiidings  of  Others* 

Many  persons,  who  are  really  Christians,  decline,  at  times,  from 
holiness  of  life  so  greatly,  and  so  long,  as  to  excite  not  only  the 
sneers  and  contonpt,  but  the  just  censures  also,  of  those  who  ate 
not  Christians ;  and  the  extreme  re^t,  and  the  Christian  disci* 
pline,  of  those  who  are.  Other  men,  in  cases  of  this  nature,  fire- 
aoentlv  question,  or  deny,  the  very  existence  of  Religion.  Chris- 
tians GO  not,  indeed,  go  this  unwarrantable  length;  but  they  can* 
not  avoid  recollecting,  that,  frequently,  the  persons,  who  have 
thus  declined,  were,  m  their  view,  better  than  themselves ;  and 
feeling  the  hopes,  which  they,  have  entertained  of  their  own 
piety,  greatly  lessened.  They  are  compelled  to  doubt  of  the  re^ 
li^on  of  these  men ;  and  almost  irresistioly  question  the  reality  of 
tMir  own. 

There  afe  other  pearsons,  who  strongly  believe  themselves  tobt 
refigbus ;  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  five  in  such  a  manoer,  at  t^ 
persoade  oAers,  that  they  8;re  eminent  Christians ;  who  ^iterwafds 
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ptore  by  their  conduct,  that  they  are  not  Christians.  Judasy  Ify- 
menamsj  PhiUtus^  and  others,  were  of  this  character ;  and  multi- 
tudes more,  in  every  succeeding  age.  When  these  persons  fall ; 
all  the  evidence,  which  convinced  either  themselves,  or  others,  of 
their  piety,  is  plainly  proved  to  be  unsolid ;  and  we  are  naturally 
led  to  ask  whether  the  evidence,  on  which  we  have  relied,  as  the 
foundation  of  our  own  hope,  be  not  the  very  same ;  or,  if  it  is 
known  to  be  different,  whether  wc  have  reason  to  think  it  at  all 
better.  In  this  way,  we  naturally  come  to  suspect  the  grounds,  on 
which  the  belief  of  our  piety  has  rested  5  and  to  douot  whether 
we  are  not  equally  deceived  with  them. 

7thly.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  God,  for  wise  and  good  reasons,  ad- 
ministers his  Spiritiuil  Providence  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  leave  his 
children  destitute  of  the  Faith  of  Assurance,  for  their  own  Good. 

This  opinion,  I  am  well  aware,  will  most  probably  be  doubted ; 
although!  entertain  not  a  doubt  of  it,  myself.  It  is  proper  there- 
fore, mat  I  should  mention  some  reasons,  which  induce  me  to 
adopt  it. 

First.  It  is  perfectly  plain,  that  the  evidence,  enjoyed  by  Chris- 
tians concerning  their  piety,  is  in  no  regular  manner,  or  degree, 
proportioned  to  their  real  excellence  of  character.  The  proof  ol 
this  position  is  complete,  both  from  our  own  observation,  and 
from  the  history  of  experimental  and  practical  religion,  given  us 
in  the  lives  of  great  multitudes  of  eminently  good  men.  Such 
men,  after  having  enjoyed,  for  a  long  time,  the  most  consoline  evi- 
dence of  their  good  estate,  have,  through  periods  also  long,  oeen 
distressed  with  doubts  and  darkness,  and  sometimes  with  deep  des- 
pondence ;  and  have  nevertheless  afterwards  obtained  the  same 
consolations  throughout  their  remaining  lives.  To  such  seasons 
the  Psalmist  plaitily  alludes  in  many  declarations,  descriptions, 
and  prayers.  These  are  the  seasons,  in  which  he  speaks  of  God 
as  hiding  his  face  from  him  ;  and  of  himself,  as  disquieted,  trou- 
bled, sorrowful,  mourning ;  as  almost  gone ;  as  having  hrs  feet  in 
the  miry  pit  5  and  as  overwhelmed  by  the  billows  of  affliction. — 
Such  seasons  are,  also,  familiarly  spoken  of  by  Christians,  as  times 
of  darkness  and  sorrow,  in  which  the  light  of  God's  countenance 
is  hidden  from  them. 

Secondly.  TTiere  is  not,  I  believe,  a  single  promise  in  the  Gospel, 
to  Christians,  as  such,  of  the  Faith  of  Assurance  ;  nor  any  direct 
intimation,  that  they  shall  possess  evidence  of  their  piety,  propor- 
tioned to  the  degree,  in  which  it  exists.  AH  the  promises  of  this 
nature  seem  to  be  indefinite ;  and  to  indicate,  that  Christians  shall 
enjoy  some  evidence  of  this  nature,  rather  than  to  point  out  the  de- 
gree, in  which  it  shall  be  enjoyed.  The  Spirit  testifies  with  their  spi- 
rits, in  a  degree  and  manner  accordant  with  his  pleasure,  that  they 
are  children  of  God.  It  is  indeed  said,  that  if  any  man  will  do  his 
mil,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  cf  God.  But  the 
word  know,  in  this  case,  plainly  means  no  other,  than  that  he  shall 
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have  a  ttrong  and  stUtsfymg  persuasion :  for  it  cannot  be  said^  that 
knowledge,  in  the  proper  sense,  is  ever  attainable  with  regard  to 
this  subject*  Ana  this  strong  persuasion,  that  the  Bible  is  the 
word  of  God,  may  exist  without  any  satisfactory  evidence  that  we 
are  his  children. 

Thirdly*  There  stems  to  be  a  plain  and  trnportant  reason,  why 
most  Christians  should  be  left  in  some  degree  of  uncertainty,  con* 
ceming  this  subject*  In  all  the  earlier  ages  of  their  piety,  and  in 
all  other  cases  in  which  it  is  not  eminently  vigorous,  they  would  be 
prone,  if  they  possessed  high  consolatory  evidence,  especially,  if 
they  possessea  full  assurance,  of  their  renovation,  impeifect  is 
they  tnen  always  are,  to  be  at  ease ;  to  settle  quietly  down  m  that 
imperfect  state  f  and  in  this  manner  to  come  &r  short  of  those  re- 
ligious attainments,  which,  now,  they  actually  make ;  and  perhaps 
finally  to  fall  away*  As  the  case  now  is,  theur  fears  serve  to  quick- 
en them  no  less  than  their  hopes :  and  by  the  influence  of  both 
they  continue  to  advance  in  holiness  to  the  end  of  life. 

Fourthly*  Thefactis,imquestionably,  aslhave  statedit^  andit 
cannot  be  rationally  denied  to  be  apart  of  the  l^irOuaiProvid^nc^ 
of  God. 

REMARKS* 

Ist*  Prom  these  observations  we  learn  the  necessity  of  performing 
daily  ^  and  careftUly,  the  duty  of  Self 'examination* 

If  such  difficulties  attend  this  duty;  we  are  bound  to  exercise 
proportionally  greater  care,  and  exactness,  in  performing  it* 

2dly.  fVe  are  taught  to  rest  our  hopes  on  the  general  tenour  of  our 
dispositions  and  conduct,  and  not  on  particular  views,  affections,  or 
actions*  These  may  be  counterfeited  ;  but  to  counterfeit  the  whole 
tenour  of  a  life,  seems  impossible. 

3dly.  fVe  perceive  the  necessity  of  inquiring, particularly,  whether 
we  increase  in  holiness*  Evangelical  holiness  increases  by  its  own 
nature,  though  irregularly.  False  religious  afiections  by  their  na" 
ture  decline  at  no  very  late  periods. 

4thly.  IVe  learn  the  necessity  of  searching  the  Scriptures,  contiiV' 
ually,for  that  evidence,  which  alone  is  genuine,  and  on  which  alone 
we  can  safely  rest*  In  the  Scriptures  only,  is  this  Evidence  to  be 
found. 

5thly.  How  conspicuous  are  the  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  God  ns 
causing  the  backsliaings,  and  other  defects  of  good  men,  to  be  r«- 
cordea,for  the  instruction  and  consolation  of  Christians  in  all  suC" 
ceeding  ages*  These  evils,  and  the  distresses  and  doubts  which 
they  occasion,  attended  them*  Still  they  were  truly  pious.  They 
may  attend  us  therefore  ;  while  we  may,  nevertheless,  be  also  sub- 
jects of  piety. 

6thly.  The  same  wisdom  and  goodness  are  still  more  conspicuous 
in  the  manner,  in  which  the  Psalms  are  written*  The  Psalms  are, 
chiefly,  an  account  of  the  experimental  religion  of  inspired  men^ 
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In  this  account,  we  find  that  many  of  them,  particularly  David^  the 
principal  writer,  experienced  all  the  doubts,  difficulties,  and  sor- 
rows, which  are  now  suffered  by  good  men.  It  b  highly  probable, 
that  vast  munbers  of  Christians  baiye  by  these  two  means  been 
preserved  from  final  despondence* 

7thly.  The  iuiject,  in  its  nature^  furnishes  strtmg^  though  indi^ 
red  C^uobUian  to  Ouriitians.  When  they  find  doubts,  and  con« 
sequent  distress,  concerning  their  religious  character,  multiplied; 
they  here  see,  diat  they  mojf  be  thus  multiplied,  in  perfect  consis- 
tency with  the  fact,  that  they  themselves  are  Christians ;  and  are 
thus  prevented  from  sinking  into  despair. 

8th]y«  We  here  learn  4he  absolute  necessity  of  betaking  ourselves 
to  CML,  m  daily  prayer j  for  his  unerrir^  guidance  in  tms  difficuH 
path  of  duty.  If  so  many  embarrassments  attend  this  important 
employment ;  the  assistance  of  the  divine  Spirit  is  plainl^  indii- 
pensable  to  our  safety,  and  success.  If  this  assistance  be  feithfiiUy 
sought ;  we  know,  tKat  it  will  be  certainly  granted* 

9thly«  We  here  discern  the  goodness,  manifested  in  that  mifit« 
pensable  and  glorious  promise  §  iwill  never  leave  <Aee,  nor  forsake 
thee.  For  creatuires,  struggling  with  so  many  difficulties  to  be  M 
at  all  J  would  be  inconceivably  dangerous :  to  be  forsaken  would  be 
fetal.  But  the  divine  presence,  in  the  midst  of  all  these,  and  even 
nmh  greater  dang^s,  futnishes  cooiplete  and  final  aa&^  to  every 
Child  of  God. 


SERMON  XCI. 

TBK   LAW   or   GOD. — THE   LAW    PERFECT. 


Psalm  six.  7.— 2%e  lam  of  the  Lord  uperfeet. 

m 

In  the  whole  preceding  series  of  discourses,  I  have  examined 
with  attention  the  principal  Doctrines,  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Particularly,  I  have  exhibited  the  Existence  and  Perfections 
of  God,  and  his  works  of  Creation  and  Providence ;  the  Character 
and  Circumstances  of  Man,  both  before  and  after  his  apostacy ; 
and  the  Impossibility  of  his  justification  by  his  personal  ooedience. 
I  have  considered,  at  length,  the  Character  and  Mediation  of 
Christ,  and  the  Nature  of  Evangelical  Justification  through  his 

S*  rhteousness ;  the  Character  and  Agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the 
ecessity  and  Nature  of  Regeneration ;  its  Antecedents,  Attend- 
ants, Consequents,  and  Evidences.^  All  these,  united,  constitute 
the  body  of  those  DecuUarly  important  Truths,  to  which  the  Scrip- 
tures have  reouirea  us  to  render  our  reli^ous  Faith. 

TTie  secona  great  division  of  subjects,  in  such  a  system,  is  form* 
ed  of  the  Scriptural  Precepts,  reauiring  of  us  those  internal,  and 
external,  acts,  commonly  termed  the  Duty^  or  Dutiesj  of  mankind. 
We  art  not,  Aooever,  to  suppose^  that  Faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Scriptures  is  not  itself  a  prime  duty  of  man.     The  contrary  has,  I 
trusty  been  amply  proved.    J^or  are  we  to  suppose  that  any  one  of 
thsse  doctrines  nets  not,  naturally,  an  important,  practical  influence 
on  mankind.    The  contrary  to  this,  also,  has,  it  is  presumed,  been 
extensively  shown.     Finally ;  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  Faith  in 
Christ,  ana  Rq^entance  towards  God,  are  duties  of  fallen  beings, 
less  realf  less  necessary,  less  essential,  or  less  acceptable,  than  any 
other  di4ie#  whatever^     The  conformity  of  the  understanding  and 
the  heart  to  every  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  is,  by  the  authonty  of 
God,  made  equally  a  duty  mth  obedience  to  every  precept.    All 
that  can  with  propriety  bie  said  of  this  nature  is,  that  those,  which 
are  customarily  callea  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  are  usually 

E resented  to  us  rather  in  the  form  of  Truths  wnich  we  are  to  be- 
eve,  than  of  Commands  which  we  are  to  obey ;  and  that  tiie  pre- 
cepts are  commonly  riven  to  us  in  their  own  proper  form,  requiring 
our  obedience  directTy, 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  a  conformity  of  our 
hearts,  4md  lives,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  is  often  expressly 
joined  by  the  Scr^tures.  To  repent  of  our  -sins,  and  to  beueve  in 
Qkrist,  are  the  immediate  objects  of  the  great  precepts  of  the 
Gospel.     It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  every  Precept  becomes, 
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bu  a  slight  alteration  in  the  phraseology^  a  Doctrine.  For  exam- 
ple, Thmi  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  mith  all  thy  heart,  is  easily 
altered  into  a  mere  Truth,  only  by  changing  the  phraseology  into 
"  It  is  right,  or  it  is  thy  duty,  to  love  the  Lord,  thy  God,  with  all 
thy  heart."  A  cordial  faith  in  this  declaration  is  here,  as  with  re- 
spect to  every  other  precept,  the  spirit,  whence  is  derived  all  genu- 
ine obedience. 

Truth  is  commonly  divided  into  that  which  is  practical,  and  diat 
which  is  speculative.  But  moral  truth  cannot,  in  the  strict  sense, 
be  justly  divided  in  this  manner.  Every  moral  truth  is  of  a  practi- 
cal nature.  Its  influence,  I  acknowledge,  is  in  some  cases  indirect ; 
while  in  others  it  is  direct.  But  it  can  never  be  truly  denied,  in 
any  case,  that  its  influence  is  really  of  this  nature. 

The  observations,  which  I  intend  to  make  on  the  several  sub- 
jects, included  in  the  second  great  division  of  the  system  of  theol- 
ogy, I  propose  to  preface  with  a  general  account  of  the  Divine 
Juaw.     The  doctrine,  which  I  mean  to  discuss  in  this  account,  is 
that,  which  the  text  expresses  in  the  very  best  terms,  which  can 
be  chosen ;  viz. 
The  Law  op  Jehovah  is  perfect. 
In  proof  of  this  truth  I  allege  the  following  considerations. 
Ist.  The  Law  of  God  is  the  result  of  his  Infinite  Wisdom  and 
Goodness. 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness, 
would  form  a  rule  for  the  government  of  moral  beings,  which  did 
not  possess  such  attributes,  as  must  render  it  a  perfect  directory  of 
their  moral  conduct.  It  may  easily  be  believed,  that  God  may  make 
moral  beings,  of  many  difierent  classes :  some  of  superior,  and 
some  of  inferior,  capacities :  but  it  cannot  be  imadned,  that  he 
would  not  require  of  all  such  beings  a  character,  ana  conduct,  the 
best,  of  which  they  were  naturally  capable.     Inferior  wisdom  and 

foodness  might  be  unable  to  devise,  or  uninclined  to  require,  the 
est  conduct  and  character  in  moral  creatures ;  or  to  point  out 
the  meansj  by  which  this  character  could  be  most  easily  and 
perfectly  formed,  or  the  conduct,  in  which  it  would  most  advan- 
tageously operate.  But  none  of  these  things  are  attributable  to 
infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness,  thus  employed.  They,  of  course, 
must  require  the  best  character  and  conduct ;  must  point  out  the 
best  means  of  forming  it,  and  the  best  modes  in  which  it  can  ope- 
rate. To  suppose  a  law,  which  is  the  result  of  these  attributes, 
not  to  be  perfect,  is  to  suppose,  either  that  God  did  not  know  what 
would  be  the  best  character  in  his  moral  creatures,  or  did  not 
choose  to  require  it  of  them.  Both  parts  of  this  alternative  are  too 
obviously  absurd  to  need  a  refutation. 

Further ;  A  law  is  always  the  expression  of  the  \rill  of  the 
law^ver ;  and  is,  of  course,  an  expression  of  his  own  chairacter. 
This  is  pre-eminently  applicable  to  the  Law  of  God.  In  forming 
it,  he  was  under  no  necessity,  and  could  have  no  motive,  beside 
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what  is  involved  in  his  own  pleasure,  to  induce  him  to  form  it  in 
any  given  manner.  The  things,  which  it  requires,  are  the  things 
which  he  approves,  and  is  seen  to  api)rove ;  the  things,  in  which 
he  delights,  and  is  seen  to  delight ;  the  things,  therefore,  which  en- 
tirely show  his  real  character.  But  the  thmgs,  actually  required, 
include  all,  which  are  due  from  his  moral  creatures  to  nim,  to  each 
otker^  and  to  themselves  ;  or,  in  other  words,  all  their  internal  and 
external  moral  conduct.  But  it  cajinot  be  supposed,  that  God 
would  exhibit  his  own  perfect  character  imperfectly^  in  a  case  of 
this  magnitude.  That,  in  a  law,  expressing  thus  his  own  charac- 
ter, and  seen  to  express  it  5  a  law,  from  which  they  must  of  neces- 
sity learn  his  character  more  certainly,  than  from  any  thing  else ; 
a  law,  which  regulated,  and  required,  all  the  moral  conduct  ever 
required  of  them;  he  should  not  prescribe  a  perfect  collection  of 
rules  5  a  collection  absolutely  perfect ;  is  a  supposition,  amounting 
to  nothing  less  than  this  :  that  in  exhibiting  his  character  to  the 
Intelligent  Universe  he  would  present  it  in  a  false  Ught ;  and  lead 
them  by  a  solemn  act  of  his  own,  necessarily,  to  consider  him  either 
as  a  weak,  or  as  an  immoral,  being. 

2dly.  The  Lazo  of  God  is  perfectly  Jitted  to  the  State j  and  Capa- 
city, of  Intelli^ni  Creatures* 

The  divine  Law  is  wholly  included  b  two  precepts :  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  hearty  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self These  are  so  short,  as  to  be  necessarily  included  in  a  single 
very  short  sentence  ;  so  intelligible j  as  to  be  understood  by  every 
moral  being,  who  is  capable  of  comprehending  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  God  and  Neighbour  :  so  easily  remembered,  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  them  to  escape  from  our  memory,  unless  by  wan- 
ton, criminal  neghgence  of  ours :  and  so  easily  applicable  to  every 
case  of  moral  action,  as  not  to  be  mistaken,  unless  through  indispo- 
sition to  obey.  At  the  same .  time,  obedience  to  them  is  rendered 
perfectly  obvious,  and  perfectly  easy,  to  every  mind,  which  is  not 
indisposed  to  obey  them.  The  very  disposition  itself,  if  sincere 
and  entire,  is  either  entire  obedience,  or  tlie  unfailing  means  of 
that  external  conduct,  by  which  the  obedience  is,  in  some  cases, 
completed.  7%c  disposition  to  obey,  is  also  confined  to  a  single  af- 
fection of  the  heart,  easily  distinguishable  from  all  other  affections  : 
viz.  Love,  Love,  saith  St,  Paul,  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law*  The 
humblest  and  most  ignorant  moral  creatures,  therefore,  are  in  this 
manner.  eflBcaciously  preser\'ed  from  mistaking  their  duty. 

In  the  mean  time,  these  two  precepts,  notwithstanding  their 
brevity,  are  so  comprehensive,  as  to  include  every  possible  moral 
action.  The  Archangel  is  not  raised  above  their  control ;  nor  can 
any  action  of  his  exceed  that  bound  which  they  prescribe.  The 
Child,  who  has  passed  the  verge  of  moral  agency,  is  not  placed 
beneath  Iheir  regulation ;  and  whatever  virtue  he  may  exercise  is 
no  other  than  a  fulfilment  of  their  requisitions.  All  the  duties, 
which  we  immediately  owe  to  God,  to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  to 
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ourselves,  are  by  these  precepts  alike  comprehended,  and  recpitr- 
ed«  In  a  word,  endlessly  vaiious  as  moral  action  may  be,  it  ex- 
ists in  no  form,  or  instance,  in  which  he  who  perfectly  obeys  the»e 
precepts,  will  not  have  done  his  duty,  and  will  not  find  himself  jus- 
tified and  accepted  by  God. 

3dly.   The  Law  of  God  requires  the  best  possible  Moral  Char^ 
itcter. 

To  rcQuire  and  accomplish  this  great  object,  an  object  in  its  im- 
portance literally  immense,  is  supremely  worthy  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  this  glorious  Being.  To  make  his  moral  creatures 
virtuous  is  unquestionably  the  only  method  of  rendering  them  real- 
ly and  extensively  useful,  and  laymg  the  only  solid  foundation  for 
their  enduring  happiness.  But  all  virtue  is  smnmed  up  in  the  fid- 
filment  of  these  two  Commands :  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Chd 
with  all  thy  heart ;  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself •  In  doing  this, 
every  individual  becomes  as  amiable,  excellent,  dignified,  and  use- 
ful, as  with  his  own  capacity  he  can  be.  Shoidd  he  advance  in  his 
capacity  through  endless  duration,  all  the  good,  which  he  will  ever 
do ;  all  the  honour,  which  he  will  ever  render  to  his  Creator ;  all 
the  excellence,  amiableness,  and  dignity,  which  he  will  ever  ac- 
quire ;  will  be  nothing  but  obedience  to  these  two  commands. 
The  beauty  and  glory  of  the  Evangelical  character ;  the  rapturous 
flame  wbicn  glows  in  the  breast  of  a  Seraph;  the  transcenoent  ex- 
altation of  an  Archangel ;  is  completely  included  in  loving  Qod 
with  all  the  hearty  and  his  luiglibour  as  himself  Nay,  the  infinite 
loveliness,  the  supreme  glory,  of  the  Godhead,  is  no  other  than  this 
disposition,  boundlessly  exerted  in  the  Uncreated  Mind,  and  pro- 
ducing, in  an  unlimited  extent,  and  an  eternal  succession,  its  prop- 
er ana  divine  effects  on  the  Intelligent  Universe.  Gody  saith  Sf. 
John^  is  Love, 

4thly.  The  Law  of  God  proposes ^  atid  accomplishes ,  the  best  pot" 
sibie  Aid* 

The  only  ultimate  good  is  Happiness :  by  which  I  intend  Ergoy' 
ment;  whether  springing  from  the  mind  itself,  or  fiowine  into  it 
firom  external  sources.  Perfect  happiness  is  perfect  good ;  or,  in 
other  words,  includes  whatever  is  desirable :  and  this  is  the  good, 
which  the  divine  law  proposes,  as  its  own  proper  and  supreme 
End. 

TIus  end  is  with  exact  propriety  divisible,  and  is  customarily  di- 
vided, into  two  great  parts :  the  nrst  usually  termed  the  Glory  of 
God :  the  second,  the  Happiness  of  the  Intelligent  Creation* 

T%e  original,  and  essential,  Giory  of  God  is  his  Ability,  and  Dis- 
position, to  accomplish  perfect  happiness.  This  is  his  inherent,  un- 
changeable, and  eternal  perfection.  But  the  fflory  of  God,  to 
which  I  refer,  is  what  is  often  called  his  declaratwe  glory ;  and  is 
no  other  than  this  very  perfectidn,  manifested  in  his  conduct,  tmme- 
diately  by  himself,  ana,  mediateh  in  their  cond^tct,  by  the  Intelligent 
Creation.    In  this  sense,  the  giory  of  God  is  proposed,  and  ao- 
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complished,  by  his  Law,  when  he  prescribes  to  his  Intelligent 
Creatures,  and  produces  in  them,  a  disposition  to  love  Him  with  all 
the  heartj  and  each  other  as  themselves.  This  disposition  is,  be- 
yond all  estimation,  the  most  lovely,  the  most  excellent,  uie  most 
glorious,  work  of  the  Creator's  hands ;  incomparably  the  greatest 
proof  of  his  sufficiency,  and  inclination,  to  effectuate  perfect  good; 
and,  therefore,  infinitely  honourable  to  his  character.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  disposition,  on,  their  part,  and  in  its  genuine 
effects,  they  render  to  him  also,  voluntarily,  and  directly,  all  the 
honour,  which  can  be  rendered  to  the  Infinite  Mind  by  Intelligent 
Creatures. 

At  the  same  time,  the  divine  Law  is  the  source  of  perfect  Happi- 
ness  to  them.  Voluntary  beings  are  the  only  original  sources  of 
happiness :  and  Virtue^  which  is  nothing  but  this  disposition,  is,  in 
them,  the  only  productive  cause  of  happiness.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  it,  all  beings,  in  whom  it  prevails,  unite  to  do  the  utmost 
good  in  their  power.  The  good,  therefore,  which  is  actually  done 
Dv  them,  is  the  greatest  good  which  can  be  derived  fi'om  the  efforts 
of  Intelligent  Creatures.  As  in  this  manner  they  become  perfect- 
ly lovely,  praiseworthy,  and  rewardable,  in  the  sight  of  God ;  he 
can^  with  tne  utmost  propriety,  and  therefore  certainly  zw//,  reward 
them,  bv  actually  communicating  to  them  the  most  exalted  happi- 
ness, 01  which  they  are  capable.  The  kingdom  of  glory  in  tne 
heavens,  with  its  endless  and  perfect  Providential  dispensations, 
will,  to  Saints  and  Angels,  constitute  this  reward. 

I  have  mentioned  the  Glory  of  God  as  the  first  great  division  of 
the  perfect  End^  proposed  by  the  divine  law.  The  glory  of  God  is  that 
in  which  his  happiness  consists  ;  the  object,  infinitely  enjoyed  by  the 
Infinite  Mind^  the  Sufficiency  for  all  good,  not  only  existing,  and 
enjoyed  by  contemplation,  but  operating,  also,  ana  enjoy ea  in  its 
genuine  and  proper  effects. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  there  are  no  other  possible  means 
of  accomplishing  this  illustrious  end,  beside  this  disposition.  In- 
telligent beings  are  the  only  beings,  by  whom  Goa  can  be  thus 
flonfied.  They  are  the  only  beings  who  can  understand,  either 
is  character  or  his  works  ;  or  perceive  the  glory,  which  he  direct- 
ly manifests  in  them.  They  are,  also,  the  only  beings  who  can  render 
to  him  love,  reverence,  or  obedience ;  and  thus  honour  his  character 
in  such  a  manner,  as  this  can  be  done  by  creatures.  Without  them 
the  Universe,  with  all  its  furniture  and  splendour,  would  still  be  a 
solitude. 

At  the  same  time.  Intelligent  beings  alone  either  produce,  or  en- 
joy, happiness  in  any  great  degree. 

But  there  is  no  other  disposition  in  such  beings,  besides  this, 
which  can  voluntarily  glority  God,  or  produce  hnportant  and  en- 
during happiness.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that 
no  obedience,  and  no  regard  whatever,  rendered  by  rational  crea* 
Uires  to  God,  can  be  of  any  value,  or  in  any  degree  amiable,  or 
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acceptable,  except  that  which  is  voluntary ;  or  that  towards  beings 
who  did  not  love  him,  he  could  not  exercise  any  Complacency. 
It  is  scarcely  more  necessary  to  observe,  that  beings,  who  did  not 
voluntarily  produce  happiness,  could  neither  enjoy  it  themselves, 
nor  yield  it  to  others.  The  seat  of  happiness  is  the  mind ;  and 
the  nrst,  or  original  happiness,  which  it  nnds,  is  ever  found  in  its 
own  approbation  of  its  conduct,  and  the  delightful  nature  of  its 
affections.  But  no  mind  can  be  self-approved,  which  does  not 
first  love  God  and  its  fellow-creatures ;  and  no  affections  can  be 
delightful,  except  those  which  spring  from  the  same  disposition* 
Its  views  of  Goa\  and  its  affections  towards  Him^  its  apprehensions 
of  His  complacency  towards  itself  and  its  enjoyment  of  his  bits* 
sings  ^  constitute  the  second  great  division  of  its  happiness.  But  no 
mind  can  have  delightful  views  of  God,  or  delightful  affections  to- 
wards him ;  or  be  the  object  of  his  complacency ;  except  that 
which  loves  him  supremely.  The  third  great  division  of  this  subject 
consists  in  the  esteem^  the  love,  and  the  kind  offices^  mutually  inter' 
changed  by  Rational  beings.  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  these  can 
never  exbt  in  any  material  degree,  where  the  second  command  of 
this  law  is  not  cordially  obeyed.  But  the  mind,  influenced  by  tht 
love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  /azD,  is  self-approved,  approved 
by  God,  and  approved  by  its  fellow-creatures.  All  its  anections, 
'  also,  towards  itself,  its  Creator,  and  the  Intelligent  Universe,  are 
delightful.  At  the  same  time,  all  its  actions  are  productive  of  glo- 
ry to  the  Creator,  and  of  good  to  his  creation. 

Thus  the  law  of  God,  by  laying  hold  on  this  single  great  principle, 
has  directed  the  whole  energy  of  the  mind  to  the  prwuction  of  the 
best  of  all  ends,  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

REMARKS. 

FVom  these  observations  it  appears^ 

Ist.  That  the  Law  of  God  is^  and  mtut  of  necessity  &e.  Unchangeable 
and  Eternal. 

Our  Saviour  informs  us,  that  heaven  and  earth  shall  sooner  pass 
amayy  than  one  jot^  or  one  tittle,  of  the  Law  shall  fail.  This  declar- 
ation has,  I  presume,  seemed  extraoi'dinary  to  every  reader  of  the 
New  Testament.  To  many  it  has,  in  all  probability,  appeared  in- 
credible. But,  if  I  mistake  not,  these  observations  furnish  us  not 
only  with  ample  evidence  of  its  truth,  but  with  ample  reasons,  why 
it  should  be  true.  A  law,  which  is  the  result  of  infinite  Wisdom 
and  Goodness ;  which  is  perfectly  fitted  to  the  state,  and  capacity, 
of  Intelligent  Creatures ;  which  requires  the  best  possible  Moral 
Character;  which  proposes  and  accomplishes  the  best  possible 
End ;  and  without  which  neither  the  Gloiy  of  God,  nor  the  Happi- 
ness of  the  Intelligent  Creation,  could  be  established,  or  perpetu- 
ated ;  plainly  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  be  changed.  Were  God  to 
change  it,  he  must  change  it  for  the  worse  ;  from  a  perfect  law  to 
an  imperfect  one.  Whatever  rule  he  should  prescribe,  in  its  place, 
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for  the  conduct  of  his  moral  creatures,  must  require  somethinfi;, 
which  is  wrong,  or  fail  to  require  something,  whicn  is  right.  Nei- 
ther of  these  could  be  just,  or  wise,  or  good.  Nor  could  his  Wis- 
dom, Justice,  or  Goodness,  be  manifested,  or  even  preserved,  in 
the  establishment  of  such  a  law ;  much  less  in  annulling  a  perfect 
^  law,  and  substituting  an  imperfect  one  in  its  place.  To  give  up 
this  law  would  be  to  sacrifice  his  own  elory,  and  the  happmess  of 
his  Intelligent  creation.  These,  united,  constitute  the  very  End, 
for  which  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  made.  In  the  case  sup- 
posed, therefore,  the  heavens  and  the  earth  would  exist  to  no  pur- 
pose; that  is,  to  no  purpose  worthy  of  Jehovah. 

2dly.  TTiis  subject  furnishes  vs  vnth  one  affecting  view  of  the  Eoil 
of  Sin, 

Sin  is  a  transgression  of  the  Law :  that  is,  Sin  is  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  the  conduct  of  the  life,  direcdy  opposed  to 
what  the  Law  requires.  It  is  directly  opposed  to  the  decisions  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness ;  to  the  best  possible  character ;  and 
to  the  best  possible  end :  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  supreme  good 
of  the  Intelligent  Creation.  Of  all  these  the  Law  is  either  the 
transcript,  or  the  indispensable  means.  So  far  as  sin  has  power  to 
operate,  it  operates  to  their  destruction ;  and  its  native  tendency 
would  prevent  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  universe. 

The  evil  of  sin  does  not  lie  in  the  power  of  the  sinner  to  accom- 
plish his  evil  designs;  but  in  the  nature  of  the  designs  themselves, 
and  the  disposition  which  gave  them  birth ;  and  must  ever  bear 
some  general  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  mischief,  which  it 
would  accomplish,  if  it  were  permitted  to  operate  without  re- 
straint. From  what  has  been  said  it  is  plain,  that  this  mischief 
transcends  all  finite  comprehension.  The  evil,  therefore,  which  is 
inherent  in  it,  must  be  incalculably  great 

We  see  this  truth  verified  in  the  present  world.  All  the  misery, 
suffered  here,  is  the  effect  of  sin.  oin  blotted  out  the  bliss  of  Para- 
dise ;  and  established  in  its  place  private  wretchedness  and  pub- 
lic suffering.  The  smile  of  complacency  it  changed  into  the 
gloomy  froYm  of  wrath  and  malice.  For  the  embrace  of  fiiend- 
ship  it  substituted  the  attack  of  the  assassin.  The  son^  of  joy  it 
converted  into  a  groan  of  anguish:  the  ascription  of  praise  it  com/* 
muted  for  the  bmsphemies  of  impiety.  What  then  must  be  the 
evils,  which  it  would  accomplish,  were  it  let  loose  upon  the  uni* 
verse ;  were  it  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  glory,  as  it  once  intruded 
into  Eden ;  and  ravage  eternity,  as  it  has  ravaged  the  Uttle  periods 
of  time. 

3dly.  We  learn  from  this  subject  the  absurdity  of  Antinomianism* 
Two  of  the  prominent  Antinomian  doctrines  are,  that  the  Lam 
of  Ood  is  not  a  liule  of  duty  to  Christians :  and  that  the  Transgree* 
sums  of  it  by  Christians  are  not  sins* 

Sin,  saith  St.  John^  is  the  transgression  of  the  law.    It  is  a  bold 
assertion,  then ;  an  assertion,  demanding  a  warrant,  which  can  be 
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pleaded  by  no  man ;  that  there  is  such  a  thing,  or  that  there  cat 
such  a  thing,  as  a  transgression  of  the  law,  which  is  not  sinful.  Vl 
are  not  the  transgressions  of  Cturistians  sinful  ?  Is  it  because  t] 
are  holy  beings  ?  Adam  was  perfectly  holy :  yet  one  trans^ 
sion  of  his  ruined  the  world.  Angels  were  perfectly  holy,  i 
state,  far  superior  to  that  of  Adam:  yet  one  transgression  of  th< 
turned  them  out  of  heaven !  Is  it  because  Christians  are  redei 
ed  ?  The  mercy  of  God,  displayed  in  their  redemption,  only 
creases  their  obligation  to  obey,  and  therefore  ennances  ev< 
transgression.  Is  it  because  God  has  promised,  that  they  si 
persevere,  and  that  they  shall  be  saved  ?  This  promise  is  an  < 
ercise  of  divine  Mercy ;  has  exactly  the  same  influence ;  and, 
the  case  supposed,  can  produce  no  other  effect.  Why  then,  j 
the  transgressions  of  Christians  not  sinful  ?  To  this  question  tl 
will  in  vain  search  for  an  answer. 

Why  is  the  law  no  longer  a  rule  of  righteousness  to  Christiai 
Is  it  because  they  are  no  longer  under  its  condemning  sentenc 
For  this  very  reason  they  are  under  increased  obligations  to  oh 
its  precepts.  Is  it  because  they  are  placed  under  a  better  rule, 
a  worse  one  ?  A  better  rule  cannot  exist :  a  worse,  God  would  i 
prescribe.  Are  not  Christians  required  to  glorify  God  ?  Are  th 
not  bound  to  promote  the  happiness  of  eacn  other,  and  their  f 
low-men  ?  Are  they  not  required  to  conform  to  the  dictates  of  i 
finite  Wisdom  and  Uoodness;  to  sustain  the  best  Moral  Charact« 
and  to  iulfil  the  true  End  of  their  being  ?  To  love  God  with  all  i 
heart,  and  their  neighbour  as  themselves,  is  to  do  all  these  things, 
the  manner  most  pleasing,  and  in  the  only  manner  which  is  plct 
ing,  toGod. 

To  remove  a  Christian  from  the  obligation,  which  he  is  under 
obey  the  law  of  God,  is  to  remove  him  from  all  obligation  to  pc 
form  any  part  of  his  duty,  as  a  rational  being  to  God,  or  to  his  f< 
low-creatures  :  for  every  part  of  this  duty  is  required  by  the  divi 
law.  In  other  words,  it  is  to  discharge  him  fix>m  all  obligation 
be  virtuous.  What  end  must  we  then  suppose  Christians  are  i: 
tended  to  answer,  while  they  continue  in  the  world  ?  Certainl 
none  worthy  of  God ;  none  worthy  of  the  mediation  of  Chris 
none  worthy  of  the  Christian  character. 

Antinomians  forget,  that  he  who  is  bom  of  God,  loveth  God,  at 
knoweth  God;  that  he,  who  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God;  and  th 
this  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  commandments.  They  fo 
get,  that  Christ  died  to  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealot 
of  good  works. 

4thly.  We  are  here  furnished  with  one  interesting  proof  of  tl 
Divine  Revelation  of  the  Scriptures. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  all  who  hear  me,  that  a  book,  profesi 
ing  to  be  a  Revelation,  must,  whether  false  or  true,  depend  in 
great  ineasure  on  its  own  internal  character  for  evidence  of  its  di 
vi&e  origin.    The  things,  nUch  it  contains,  mu3t  be  such,  as  be 
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come  the  character  of  God.  Many  of  them  may  be  mysterious, 
and  inexplicable ;  because  the  nature  of  the  subjects  may  be  such, 
as  to  transcend  the  human  comprehension,  or  lie  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  investigation.  There  are  subjects,  also,  of  which  it  may 
be  necessary  to  know  a  part ;  and  that  part,  though  sufficiently  dis- 
closed, if  considered  hy  itself  only ^  may  yet  be  connected  with 
others,  whose  existence  it  will  indicate,  but  whose  nature  it  will 
not  at  all  disclose*  When  subjects  of  this  kind  are  presented  to 
us,  we  may,  if  we  are  disposed  to  inquire  into  them  extensivelyi 
be  easily  perplexed,  and  easily  lost. 

But  whatever  is  revealed  must  consist  with  the  character  of  God  f 
or  it  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  Revelation.  Some  things  also,  con- 
tained in  a  real  Revelation,  must  be  plainly  worthy  of  their  Author^ 
and  not,  merely,  not  unworthy  ;  must  be  honourable  to  his  charac- 
ter ;  superior  to  the  discoveries  of  the  human  mind ;  and  such,  as 
cannot  be  reasonably  believed  to  have  been  the  inventions  of 
men. 

Perfecdy  correspondent  with  all  these  remarks  is  the  Law,  un- 
der contemplation.  This  truth  will  advantageously  appear  by  a 
comparison  of  it  with  the  most  perfect  human  laws.  I  shall  select 
for  tnis  purpose  those  of  Chreatnritain, 

The  statute  laws  of  that  kingdom  are  contained,  if  I  mistake  not, 
in  about  eighteen  or  twenty  folio,  or  about  fifty  octavo,  volumes. 
The  common,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  styled  the  unwritten  law,  occu- 
pies a  number  of  volumes  far  greater.  To  understand  them  is  a 
work  of  deep  science ;  the  employment  of  the  first  human  talents ; 
and  the  labour  of  a  life.  The  great  body  of  them  can  never  be 
known  by  the  generality  of  men ;  and  must,  therefore,  be  very 
imperfect  rules  of  their  conduct. 

In  the  mean  time,  multitudes  of  cases  are  continually  occiuring, 
which  they  do  not  reach  at  all.  Those,  which  they  actually  reach, 
they  affect  in  many  instances  injuriously  ;  and  in  many  more,  im- 
perfectly. The  system  of  happiness,  which  they  propose,  is  ex- 
tremely defective  5  a  bare  state  of  tolerable  convemence ;  and 
even  that,  attended  widi  many  abatements.  They  also  extend 
their  influence  only  to  a  speck  of  earth,  and  a  moment  of  time* 
Yet  these  laws  were  devised,  reviewed,  and  amended,  by  persons 
of  the  first  human  consideration  for  learning  and  wisdom. 

The  Law,  which  we  have  been  examining,  is  comprised  in  two 
commands  only :  is  so  short ;  so  intelligible ;  so  capable  of  being 
remembered,  and  applied,  as  to  be  perfectly  fitted  to  the  under- 
standing, and  use,  of  every  Moral  bemg.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
so  comprehensive,  as  to  reach,  perfecdy,  every  possible  moral  ac* 
tion  ;  to  preclude  every  wrong,  and  to  secure  every  right.  It  is 
equally  ntted  to  men  and  ansels,  to  earth  and  heaven.  Its  con- 
trol extends  with  the  same  efficacy,  and  felicity,  to  all  worlds,  and 
to  all  periods.  It  governs  the  Universe ;  it  reaches  through  Eter- 
nity.   The  system  of  happiness,  proposed,  and  accompliuied,  by 
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it,  is  perfect,  endless,  and  for  ever  pro^ssive.  Must  not  candour, 
must  not  prejudice  itself,  confess,  with  the  Magicians  of  Egypt^ 
that  here  w  the  finger  of  God? 

But  if  this  is  &oin  God,  the  Scriptures  must  be  acknowledged  to 
have  the  same  origin.  In  the  Scriptures  alone  is  this  Law  contain- 
ed. Nay,  the  Scriptures  themselves  are,  chiefly,  this  Law,  ex- 
panded  into  more  mmute  precepts,  and  more  multiplied  applica- 
tions ;  enforced  by  happy  comments,  and  illustrated  by  useful  ex- 
amples ;  especially  the  Example  presented  to  us  in  the  perfect  and 
glorious  life  of  the  Son  of  God. 
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THl  LAW  or  GOD. — THE  FIRST  AND  GREAT  COMMANDMBBT. 

LOVE  TO  GOD. 


Marx  xii.  28 — 90. — And  one  of  the  Scribet  came,  and,  haring  heard  them  reMtii- 
ing  together,  and  perceived  that  he  had  antwered  them  well,  atked  hm,  Wkieh  ii 
the  Fir  A  Commandment  of  alt  f  And  Jenu  antwered  him,  the  Firtt  of  edl  th» 
Commandments  it,  HeoTf  O  Itrael ;  The  Lord  our  God  it  one  Lord  ;  and  thou  thak 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  wlh  alt  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  totU,  and  with  all  ttf 
mind,  and  with  all  thy  ttrength :  Thit  it  the  Firtt  CommandmenL 

In  the  last  discourse,  I  made  a  number  of  general  observations 
on  the  Perfection  of  the  divine  law*  I  shall  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider, somewhat  more  particularly,  the  Jfature  and  Import  of  the 
First  and  Greatest  Commandment  of  that  Law;  the  Command^ 
which  regulates  our  Piety  to  God* 

In  the  text  we  are  informed,  that  a  Scribe,  a  Man  learned  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  accustomed  to  expound  them  to  others,  pleased 
with  Christ's  refutation  of  the  Sadaucees,  and  the  proofs  wnich  he 
had  unanswerably  eiven  of  a  future  existence,  asked  him,  WJUch 
is  the  first  commandment  of  all?  that  is,  the  first  in  rank,  obliga- 
tion, and  importance.  Christ,  quoting  Deut.  yi.  4,  informs  hmi, 
that  the  first  command,  in  this  sense,  is,  TTiou  shall  love  the  Lordj 
thy  Go  Jj  with  all  thy  heart  j  and  with  all  thy  sotd,  and  with  all  thy 
mindj  and  with  all  thy  strength. 

In  this  conmiand,  it  is  to  be  observed,  there  is  one  thing  only  re- 
quired ;  and  that  is  Love,  It  is,  however.  Love  in  a  comprehensive 
sense  ;  including  beveral  exercises  of  the  mind,  easily,  and  cus- 
tomarily, distinguished  from  each  other ;  as  might,  incleed,  be  na-* 
turally  expected  from  the  phraseology  of  the  Command. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  Love,  here  enjoined,  is  re- 
quired to  exist  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  occupy  the  whole  heart,  the 
whole  soul,  the  whole  minc^  und  the  whole  strength.  The  word, 
here  rendered  soid,  seems  ongik^ally  to  have  been  used  to  denote 
the  principle  of  cmimal  life,  and  to  have  been  coomionly  used  in 
this  sense  by  the  Greeks;  as  the  two  corresponding  words  of  their 
respective  languages  were  by  the  Jews  and  Komans.  The 
word,  translated  mind,  is  conunonly  used  to  denote  the  vnderm 
standing  ;  and  seems  plainly  to  have  been  used  in  this  manner 
here  ;  since  the  Scribe  expresses  this  as  the  meaning  of  it  in  his 
answer.  The  import  of  this  commaiid  may,  then,  be  stated  thus. 
Thou  shall  love  the  Lord,  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thine 
understanding,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  throughout  all  thy  life. 
In  other  words,  we  are  required,  under  the  influence  of  this  us- 
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position,  to  devote,  throughout  our  lives,  all  our  faculties,  and  ser- 
vices, to  the  gjory  of  Jehovah.  Our  hearts  and  voices,  our  un- 
derstanding and  our  hands,  are  to  be  entirely,  and  voluntarily, 
dedicated  to  his  service. 

1  have  alreadv  observed,  that  Love,  in  this  comprehensive  sense, 
includes  several  exercises  of  the  mind,  easily  ana  customarily  dis- 
tinguished. It  will  be  one  object  of  this  discourse  to  exhibit  them 
wim  this  distinction. 
I  1st.  Love  to  Oodj  as  required  hy  this  command,  is  GoodrwUl  to 
JUm,  his  dtsignsy  and  interests^ 

By  Chod'willj  in  this  case,  I  intend  the  very  same  Benevolence, 
formerly  described  as  one  of  the  Attendants  of  Regeneration,  and 
then  mentioned  as  extending  to  the  Creator  and  his  intelligent 
creatures.  Not  a  small  number  of  divines  have  supposed,  that 
Love,  in  this  sense,  is  neither  required,  nor  exerted,  towards  the 
Creator.  "  Crod,''  say  they,  "  being  supremely  and  etemallv 
blessed ;  and  the  success  of  his  designs,  and  the  prosperity  of  his 
interests,  being  perfectly  secured  by  his  power,  Knowledge,  and 
presence ;  there  can  be  no  necessity,  nor  room,  for  any  exercise 
of  our  good-will  towards  him,  or  them.  Benevolence  is  with  pro- 
priety exercised  towards  Man,  because  he  needs  it ;  but  cannot 
with  any  such  propriety  be  exercised  towards  God,  who  is  so  &r 
from  needing  any  thing,  that  he  gives  unto  all  life,  and  breathy  and 
all  things.^^ 

These  observations  are  undoubtedly  specious.  Yet  the  reason- 
ing, contained  in  them,  is  totally  erroneous ;  and  the  conclusion,  in- 
tended to  be  derived  from  them,  false  and  mistaken.  To  admit  it, 
is  to  give  up  the  first  duty  of  man. 

Benevolence  depends  not,  either  for  its  obligation  or  exercise, 
on  the  supposition,  that  the  person,  towards  whom  it  may  be  di- 
rected, needs  either  our  benevolence,  or  its  effects.  Happiness. 
its  immediate  object,  is  always,  and  every  where,  supremely  de- 
lightfril  and  desirable  in  itself;  delightful,  whenever  it  exists;  de- 
sirable, whenever  it  may  exist  hereafter.  The  greater  the  degree 
in  which  it  exists,  or  may  exist  hereafter,  the  more  delightful,  the 
more  desirable,  must  it  be,  of  course.  It  is  desirable,  that  two 
persons  should  be  happy,  other  things  being  equal,  rather  than 
one  ;  twenty  than  two ;  an  hundred  than  twenty.  It  is  in  a  con- 
tinually increasing  proportion  desirable,  that  a  person  should  be 
twice  as  happy,  as  he  is  at  present ;  ten  times  ;  an  hundred  times. 
On  the  same  grounds  it  is  delightful  to  find  happiness  existing 
in  one  degree ;  more  delightful  in  two  ;  and  still  more  in  twenty, 
or  an  hundred.  To  delight  in  happiness,  in  this  manner,  is,  m 
the  same  manner,  to  exercise  good-will  towards  the  being  who  is 
thus  happy. 

The  happiness,  or  blessedness,  of  God,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
termed,  is  no  other,  than  his  Eryoyment  of  his  own  perfect  Attrt" 
bvitSy  and  of  the  effects, produced  by  themin  that  glorious  system  of 
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good,  which  is  begun  in  the  work  of  Creation^  and  will  be  completed 
m  the  work  of  Providence :  or,  in  other  words,  Aw  Sufficiency  for 
uccomplishxng^  the  Certainty  that  he  will  accomplish^  and  the  Actual 
aecon^lishment  of  a  perfect  system  of  good*  This  is  an  object, 
infinitely  desirable  to  the  Divine  Mind.  Were  it  to  fail ;  this  de- 
sire would  be  ungratified ;  and  the  Divine  Mind  would  be  propor- 
tionally unhappy. 

To  this  it  will  be  objected,  as  it  often  has  been,  that  "*Aw  doc- 
irine  makes  Ood  dependent  for  his  happiness  on  his  creatures.'*^ 

This  objection  is  a  mistake.  The  doctrine  involves  no  such 
dependence.  The  independence  of  God  consists  not  at  all  in 
the  fact,  that  he  will  be  happy,  whether  his  designs  will  be  accom- 
plished or  not ;  but  in  his  Sumciency  for  the  absolute  accomplish- 
ni^nt  of  them  all ;  and  in  the  absolute  certainty,  that  they  will  be 
thus  accon^plishedw  His  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Godncss  are  this 
sufficiency ;  and  yield  him  intuitive  certainty  of  this  accomplish- 
ment. These  things  constitute  th^  most  perfect  possible  Indepen- 
d(toce. 

Were  God  without  desires ;  had  he  no  choice,  no  pleasure ;  he 
couM  enjo^  no  happiness.  Were  he  unable  to  fulfil  his  pleasure, 
or  uncertam  whetner  it  would  be  fiilfilled ;  he  would  be  dependent. 
Biit,  according  to  this  statement,  his  happiness  and  his  mdepen- 
dence  are  bom  absolute. 

The  designs  of  God  are  infinitely  desirable,  because  they  in- 
volve the  display  of  his  infinite  perfections,  in  their  perfect  exer- 
cise, and  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  perfect  system  of  Good.  In 
thiflf  manner  they  present  to  us  the  most  glorious  of  all  objects, 
operating  in  the  most  glorious  manner  to  the  production  of  the 
most  glorious  purpose.  This  object  is,  with  the  highest  evidence, 
infinitely  desirable  and  deliditfiil.  At  the  same  time,  the  happi- 
ness, wnich  God  enjoys  in  me  exercise  of  his  perfections,  and  in 
die  accomplishment  of  this  divine  End,  is  a  happiness  not  only  in- 
finitely desirable  and  delightfiil  to  himself,  but  desirable  in  the  same 
manner  to  all  Intelligent  creatures.  All  Intelligent  creatures,  pos- 
^ssi^d  of  real  benevolence,  cannot  fail  to  rejoice,  that  God  is,  and 
tnst  will  i)e,  thus  infinitely  happy  *,  that  these  elorious  designs  will 
cdtaiidy  bb  accomplished ;  that  he  will  ever  uus  act ;  and  that  he 
will  ever  find  infinite  enjoyment  in  thus  acting.  It  is  as  truly  de- 
sirable, tluLt  God  shouIdTbe  thus  happy,  as  it  is  that  any  of  his  In 
telligent  creatures  should  be  happy;  and  as  much  more  desirable, 
as  be  18  happier  than  they. 

Bat  to  defight  in  this  happiness  is  to  exercise  towards  God  the 
benevolence  of  the  Gospel.  I  flatter  myself,  that  to  exercise  this 
benevolence  has  been  amply  proved  to  be  an  unquestionable  and 
supreme  duty  of  man. 

Sdly.  Im€  to  God  is  Complacency  in  his  Character. 
It  haiS  been  shown  in  several  former  discourses,  that  God  is 
uifihitdy  benevolent ;  in  other  words,  he  is  infinitely  disposed  to 
.    Vol.111.  0 
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desire,  and  perfonn,  that  which  is  good  in  Uie  highest  degree. 
In  other  words,  he  is  infinitely  just,  faithful,  true,  kind,  bountiful, 
and  merciful.  Such  a  character  is  infinitely  excellent  in  itself ; 
and  demands  in  the  highest  possible  degree,  the  supreme  Ap- 
probation, and  the  supreme  Complacency,  of  every  Intelligent 
creature. 

Benevolence^  as  here  required,  is  a  delight  in  the  Happiness  of 
God :  Complacency  is  a  delight  in  his  Excellence.  The  Excellence 
of  God  contains  m  itself  all  that  Wisdom  can  approve ;  all  that 
Virtue  can  love ;  all  that  is  meant  by  the  excellence  and  amiable- 
ness,  by  the  beauty  and  glory  of  Mind ;  by  Moral  dignity  and 
greatness.  This  is  what  God  himself  esteems  his  own  supreme 
perfection,  and  the  transcendent  glory  of  his  character.  Accord- 
^S^J)  when  he  proclaimed  his  Jiame  to  Moses,  on  Mount  Sinai,  he 
proclaimed  this  part  of  his  character  only ;  and  styled  it  the  Name, 
or  Glory,  of  Jehovah. 

I  know  not,  that  to  love  God,  in  this  sense,  has  ever  been  denied, 
or  doubted  to  be  a  Christian  duty,  by  such  as  have  believed  in  the 
Scriptures.     On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  commonly  supposed, 
that  Complacency  and  Gratitude  were  the  only  love  to  Goa  requir- 
ed in  his  Law.     The  happiness  of  God  has  usually  been  consid- 
ered as  so  secure,  so  independent,  and  so  perfect,  as  that,  while  he 
needs  nothing  from  the  hands  of  his  creatures  to  increase  or  insure 
it,  he  also  may  be  justly  regarded  as  claiming  nothing  from  them, 
with  respect  to  this  subject.     His  perfections,  at  the  same  time,  are 
so  manifest,  and  so  absolute,  as  to  fill  the  mind  with  reverence  and 
amazement,  and  engross  all  its  attention  and  thoughts.     In  this 
manner,  probably,  the  regard  of  mankind,  and  even  of  wise  and 
good  men,  has  been  so  effectually  drawn  away  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  happiness  of  God  to  the  consideration  of  his  excel- 
lence, that  they  seem  chiefly  to  have  forgotten  the  former  of  these 
objects,  and  have  been  almost  wholly  occupied  by  the  latter.    At 
the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  to  delight  m  the  excellence 
of  God  is  a  dutv  more  obvious  to  the  mind,  than  to  delight  in  his 
happiness.     A  utde  reflection  will,  however,  convince  us,  and  I 
hope  it  has  already  been  clearly  shown,  that  it  is  not  a  mx>re  indis- 
pensable duty.     It  is  plainly  not  our  original  duty.     It  is  J^^nly 
not  Virtue,  or  Moral  Excellence,  in  the  original  sense.     This  is, 
unquestionably,  the  love  of  happiness.     Complacency  is  the  love  of 
ikis  Virtue,  or  moral  excellence.     But  that  excellence  must  exist, 
before  it  can  be  loved.     The  contrary  supposition  is  a  palpable  • 
absurdity;  to  which  all  those  reduce  themselves,  who  Insist  that 
Complacency  is  original  virtue. 

3aly.  The  Love  of  God  is  Gratitude. 

Gratitude  is  love  to  God  for  the  particular  manifestations  of  his 
glorious  character  in  his  various  kindness  to  us,  and  to  ours.  We, 
and  perhaps  all  other  Intelligent  beings,  arc  so  formed,  as  to  be 
able  more  clearly  to  see,  and  more  strongly  to  feel,  blessings,  im- 
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mediately  bestowed  on  ourselves,  and  on  those  intimately  connect- 
ed with  us,  whose  characters  and  wants,  whose  sorrows  and  joys, 
we  peculiarly  understand,  and  feel,  than  those  bestowed  on  others* 
As  we  feel,  universally,  what  is  ours,  and  what  pertains  to  our  con- 
nexions, more,  other  things  being  equal,  than  what  pertains  to 
,  those,  whose  interests  we  less  understand,  and  in  whose  concerns 
we  are  less  in  the  habit  of  minghng ;  so  we  feel,  of  course,  more 
deeply  the  blessings,  which  mt  and  fAcy  receive ;  the  deliverances, 
hopes,  comforts,  joys ;  than  we  do,  or  can,  those  of  others*  Our 
near  connexions  are  our  second  selves ;  and  there  is  sometimes  as 
little  difference,  and  sometimes  even  less,  between  us  and  them  in 
our  views  and  feelings,  than  between  them  and  others.  Nay,  there 
are  cases,  in  which  we  feel  the  interests  of  our  connexions  no  less 
than  our  own*  A  parent  would  often  willingly  suffer  the  distresses 
of  a  child,  in  order  to  accomplish  relief  for  mm ;  and  often  rejoices 
more  in  his  prosperity,  than  if  it  were  his  own* 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  solid  reason  in  the  nature  of  things,  why 
God  should  be  lovea  more  for  the  manifestation  of  goodness  to- 
wards one  being,  than  for  the  same  manifestation  towards  another* 
Still,  with  our  present  dispositions,  those  acts  of  his  benevolence 
which  respect  ourselves,  will  allways,  perhaps,  appear  more  amiable 
than  those  which  respect  others* 

Gratitude,  therefore,  or  Love  to  God  for  the  communications  of 
blessings  to  ourselves,  and  to  those  in  whose  well-being  we  find  a 
direct  and  peculiar  interest,  is  an  affection  of  the  mind,  in  some  re- 
spects distinct  from  Complacency ;  an  affection,  which  must,  and 
ought  to  exist  in  this  world*  As  we  can  love  God  more  for  bles- 
sings thus  bestowed,  than  for  those  bestowed  on  others  ;  so  we 
ought  to  seize  every  occasion  to  exercise  this  love,  to  the  utmost 
of  our  power :  and  such  occasions  enable  us  to  exercise  it  in  a  su- 
perior degree. 

Possibly,  in  a  future  world,  and  a  higher  state  of  existence,  all 
the  blessings  of  God,  communicated  to  rational  beings,  may  affect 
us,  as  if  communicated  to  ourselves  ;  and  our  Complacency  in  his 
character  may  universally  become  possessed  of  the  whole  intense^ 
ness  and  ardour  of  Gratitude. 

Crratitude,  considered  as  a  virttte^  it  is  always  to  be  remembered, 
is  Love^  excited  by  kindness  communicated^  or  believed  to  be  commu^ 
nicated,  with  virtuous  and  good  designs  j  and  from  good  motives^  not 
for  kindness  J  bestowed  for  base  ana  selfish  ends.  In  every  case  of 
this  nature,  the  kindness,  professed,  is  merely  pretended,  and 
hypocritical.  The  bestower  terminates  all  his  views  in  his  own 
advantage  -;  and  has  no  ultimate  regard  to  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
ceiver* 

:  The  kindness  of  God  is  invariably  communicated  with  the  best 
of  all  designs,  and  motives  ;  designs  and  motives  infinitely  good; 
and  is,  therefore,  a  display  of  a  character  infinitely  excellent. 
Hence  it  is  always  to  be  regarded  with  Gratitude.     The  good  be- 
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stowed  is  also  the  highest  good ;  and  therefore  the  highest  Gratitude 
is  due  to  the  bestower. 

Of  precepts,  requiring  all  these  exercises  of  love,  and  prohibit- 
ing the  want  of  them ;  of  examples,  by  which  they  are  gloriously 
illustrated;  of  motives,  promises,  and  rewards,  by  which  they  are 
divinely  encouraged;  the  Scriptures  are  full,  rstrticularly,  the 
Good-vnll  of  the  Psalmist  to  the  infinitely  great  and  jglorious  Cre- 
ator, Preserver,  and  Benefactor,  of  the  Universe,  is  manifested, 
every  where,  throughout  his  sacred  son^*  Every  where  he  re- 
joices in  the  designs,  and  actions,  of  Jehovah ;  in  the  certain  ac- 
complishment of  his  designs ;  in  the  infinite  dory,  which  he  will 
derive  firom  them  all ;  in  the  prosperity  of  his  Kingdom ;  and  in  the 
joy,  which  he  experiences  in  all  the  works  of  his  nands* 

Equally  does  ne  express  his  Complacency  in  the  perfect  char- 
acter of  God;  his  wisdom,  power,  goodness,  truth,  faithfulness, 
and  mercy ;  as  displayed  in  his  works  and  word,  in  his  law  and 
Gospel. 

Mor  is  he  less  abundant  in  his  efiusions  of  Gratitude  for  all  the 
divine  goodness  to  himself  and  his  family  to  the  people  of  hratl 
and  the  Church  of  God.  In  expressing  these  empUons,  he  is  ar- 
dent, intense,  sublime,  and  rapturous :  an  illustrious  example  to 
all,  who  have  come  after  him,  of  the  manner,  in  which  we  should 
feel,  and  in  which  we  should  express,  our  love  to  God. 

Like  him,  the  Prophet  Isaiah^  the  Apostle  Pa/ul^  and  generally 
all  the  Scriptural  writers,  in  works  not  directly  devotional,  but 
doctrinal  and  preceptive,  exhibit,  with  corresponding  ardour  and 
sublunity,  these  most  excellent  dispositions.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  our  own  emotions,  and  expressions,  ought  to  be 
of  the  same  general  nature. 

Haying  thus  exhibited,  summarilv,  the  Nature  of  Love  to  God, 
in  these  3u*ee  great  exercises,  I  will  now  proceed  to  allege  several 
ireasons,  which  demand  of  us  these  exercises  of  piety. 

1st.  ThU  service  is  highly  reasonabUj  beaiUiful,  and  amiable^  in 
Jhielligent  creatures* 

God,  firom  the  considerations  mentioned  in  this  discourse,  pre- 
sents to  us  in  his  blessedness,  in  his  excellence,  and  in  his  com- 
i)Qi|nicationj5  of  good,  all  possible  reasons,  in  all  possible  degrees, 
why  we  should  exercise  towards  him  our  supreme  Benevolence, 
Complacency,  and  Gratitude*  His  enjoyment  is  the  sum  of  atl 
happmess ;  his  character  the  sum  of  all  perfection ;  and  his  com- 
munications of  good  the  amount  of  all  the  blessings,  found  in  the 
universe.  These,  united,  constitute  an  object,  assembling  in 
itself,  comparatively  speaking,  all  natural  and  moral  beauty,  glory, 
and  excellence ;  whatever  can  be  desired,  esteemed,  or  loved. 

2dly.  God  infimtely  loves  himself* 

The  conduct  of  God  is,  in  every  case,  the  result  of  views  and 
di;spositions,  perfectly  wise,  and  just,  and  good,  and  becomes, 
wherever  they  can  imitate  it,  a  penect  rule  to  direct  the  conduct 
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of  his  Intelligent  creatures.  In  this  case,  the  rule  is  as  perfect,  as 
in  any  other:  and  in  this  case,  as  well  as  every  other,  it  is  the 
highest  honour,  and  the  consummate  rectitude,  of  all  Intelligent 
creatures,  to  resemble  their  Creator.  So  far  as  we  resemble  him, 
we  are  secure  of  being  rieht,  excellent,  and  lovely. 

At  the  same  time,  so  far  as  we  are  like  him,  we  are  assured  of 
bis  approbation  and  love,  and  of  receivmg  firom  his  hands  all  the 
good,  which  our  real  interests  require.  As  he  loves  himself;  he 
cannot  but  Ipve  his  resemblance,  wherever  it  is  found. 

3dl^«  In  this  conduct  we  unite  mth  all  virttums  beings* 

This  is  the  very  conduct,  which  especially  constitutes  them  vir- 
tuous, and  without  which  d^eir  virtue,  in  every  other  sense^  would 
jcease  to  exist.  For  this  tliey  love  and  approve  themselves :  for 
ibis  they  will  approve  and  love  us.  By  tnese  exercises  of  piety, 
then,  we  bec(Mne,  at  race,  entirely,  and  for  ever,  members  of  their 
glorious  assembly :  secure  of  their  esteem,  friendship,  and  land 
offices ;  and  entitled,  of  course,  to  a  participation  of  their  divine 
and  immortal  epjojrment.  The  best  friends,  the  most  delightful 
companioas,  tho  most  hoi>ourable  connexions,  which  the  umverse 
cootains,  or  w.ll  ever  contain,  are  in  this  manner  made  ours 
Ihrooehout  tbf  ages  of  our  endless  being. 

4tbly.  ffc  unite  with  Gody  and  the  virtuow  universe^  in  volunta' 
fHy  promf^ir^  that  supreme  good,  which  by  his  own  peiifectionsj  and 
Iksir  instrwneniality^  V  has  begun  to  accomplish* 

TbiF  work  is  literallv  divine :  the  supreme,  the  only,  disday  of 
divinie  excellence,  whicn  isver  has  been,  or  ever  will  be,  m^Oe :  an 
iBttiXf  nae  and  eternal  kipgdom  of  virtue  and  happiness'  all  that 
wisdom  can  approve,  or  virtue  desire.  To  engage  in  it^  is  to  en- 
mf^e  in  the  best  of  all  employments.  To  choose  it,  \f  to  exhibit 
3t/e  best  of  all  characters.  It  is  to  choose  what  0od  himself 
chooses ;  to  pursue,  what  he  pursues ;  to  act,  as  j^^acts ;  and  to 
he  fellow-workers  together  with  him  in  the  glonou^'t^ifice  of  eternal 
good.  The  disposition  requit^^'iu  tiu9~X:Qmmand,  is  the  same, 
which  in  hun,  and  in  all  hi^<irtuous  creatures,  originated,  advan- 
ces, and  will  cogu)!^*^' (His  diving  building  in  its  ever-growing 
stability*  hfi^xSy^md  splendour. 

5tKy*  We  seeurej  ana  enjoy y  the  greatest  happiness. 

I  ove  to  God  is  ^  disposition  inestimably  sweet  and  delightful : 
dpdghtful  in  itself;  dehghtiul  in  its  onerations ;  delightful  in  its 
eieets.  All  the  exercises  of  it  are  in  tkeir  own  nature,  and  while 
^Jiey  are  passing,  ^  series  of  exquisite  enjoyments.  They  operate 
only  to  good;  and  are,  therefore,  hig))|f  pleasura^ble  in  all  their 
various  tendency*  Their  eSec^,  botn  within  and  without  the  soul, 
are  either  pure,  unmingled  happiness,  directly  enjoyed^  by  our- 
selves ;  or  a  similar  happiness,  first  enjoyed  by  others^  and 
then  returning  to  ourselyes  with  ^  douhly  en(feare4  and  charming 
reversion. 
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This  disposition  leads  us  unceasingly  to  contemplate  the  most 
exalted,  wonderful,  and  delightful  objects ;  the  things,  which  God 
has  already  done,  is  daily  accomplishing,  and  has  disclosed  to  us 
in  his  promises  as  hereafter  to  be  accomplished.     Contemplation 
on  the  works  of  God,  when  they  are  regarded  as  being  his  works, 
is  capable  of  furnishing  us  with  dignified  and  intense  enjoyment. 
To  produce  this  effect,  however,  it  is  indispensable,  that  we  should 
view  them  under  the  influence  of  this  disposition.     The  mind  can 
experience  no  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  actions  of  a  being, 
whom  it  does  not  love.     Love  to  God  opens  the  gates  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  of  all  eivjojonent,  furnished  by  the  works  of  creation 
and  providence,  so  rar  as  it  springs  from  the  consideration,  that 
they  are  Aw  work.     Through  tnis  enjojrment  it  conducts  the  mind 
to  others ;  and  to  others  still,  in   a  train  which  knows  no  end. 
Wherever  we  are,  or  can  be,  dehghted  with  displays  of  boundless 
wisdom  and  boundless  goodness,  with  the  perfect  efforts  of  a  per 
feet  character.  Love  to  God  is  the  guide  which  conducts  us  to  the 
divine  possession. 

Beyond  this,  He,  who  created  us  for  this  elorious  purpose,  and 
who  delights  to  see  it  accomplished,  cannot  lail  to  be  pleased  with ' 
us,  while  engaged  in  it ;  and,  therefore,  will  not  fail  to  reward  us 
with  his  blessing.  In  this  path,  then,  we  ascend  to  the  divine  fa- 
vour; see  the  good  of  his  chosen;  enjoj/  the  gladness  of  his  nation; 
and  share  the  glory  of  his  inheritance.  Eternal  glory,  then,  is  the 
natural,  the  necessary,  result  of  Love  to  God.  Indeed,  eternal 
glory  is  nothing  but  ms  eternal  and  unchangeable  love  to  us,  and 
our  eternal  and  unchanging  love  to  Him ;  united  with  the  same 
love,  extended,  and  reciprocated  among  all  virtuous  beings.  In 
the  world  to  come,  this  divine  disposition  will  become  more  and 
more  sweet  and  delightful ;  and  in  every  mind,  be,  in  the  beautiful 
language  of  our  Saviour,  a  well  of  water,  springing  up  unto  everlast- 
ing  life. 

6thly.  Without  love  to  God,  there  can  be  no  Virtue,  or  Moral 
Excellence. 

Love  is  a  single  character;  uniform  in  its  nature,  and  in  no  way 
separable,  even  in  contemplation,  except,  merely,  as  it  is  exercis- 
ed towards  different  objects.  These  give  it  all  those,  which  are 
considered  as  its  different  forms.  In  afl  these  forms  it  is  exercised 
by  the  same  man,  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  If  it  be  found  in 
one  of  these  forms,  in  any  mind,  it  is,  of  course,  found  in  the  same 
mind,  in  every  other  form,  whenever  the  object,  which  gives  it  that 
form,  is  presented  to  thatBuind.  Thus  he,  who  possesses  Benevo^ 
lence,  when  happiness  is  the  object  present  to  him,  exercises 
Complacena/  whenever  he  contemplates  Moral  Excellence  ;  and 
Gratitude,  whenever  he  turns  his  thoughts  towards  a  Benefactor. 
Thus  also,  he,*who  loves  God,  loves  his  fellow-creatures  of  course; 
and,  of  course,  governs  himself  with  evangelical  moderation  and 
•elf-denial.     In  all  these  exercises  of  mind,  and  all  others  of  a  vir- 
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luous  nature,  a  single,  indivisible  disposition  exists,  and  operates. 
This  disposition  is  the  Love,  requirea  by  the  divine  law;  the  Love^ 
which  Si.  Paid  declares  to  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law :  not  Love, 
of  various  kinds ;  not  a  train  of  dispositions,  diversified  in  their  na- 
ture, and  springing  up,  successively,  as  new  objects  are  presented 
to  the  mind :  but  Love,  of  exactly  the  same  nature,  diversified  only 
by  being  exercised  towards  different  objects. 

This  disposition  is  the  only  real  excellence  of  mind*  There 
is  no  ultimate  good,  but  happiness ;  and  no  disposition  originally 
good,  but  that  which  rejoices  in  it,  and  voluntarily  promotes  it* 
Benevolence  is,  therefore,  the  only  original  excellence  of  mind ; 
and  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  real  excellence  of  Complacency 
and  Gratitude  ;  which  are  only  subordinate  forms,  or  exercises^  it 
the  same  character. 

7thly.  A  higher,  nobler,  state  of  being  is  enjoyed  by  Aim,  wha 
loves  God,  than  can  possibly  be' enjoyed  by  any  other. 

God  is  the  Origin,  and  Residence,  of  all  that  is  great,  or  good, 
m  the  universe.     All  other  greatness  and  goodness  are  mere  ema- 
nations firom  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  Jehovah.     To  have 
no  delight  in  these  glorious  attrioutes,  boundlessly  existing  in  the 
Infinite.Mind,  is  to  be  destitute  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  sul  views 
and  afilections ;  of  affections  and  views,  fitted  in  their  own  nature 
to  improve,  ennoble,  refine,  and  enrapture,  the  mind ;  and  to  fonn 
it  into  a  most  honourable  resemblance  to  the  Sum  of  all  perfection. 
Without  this  disposition,  we  are  sinners ;  enemies  to  God ;  spots 
in  his  kingdom;   and  nuisances  to  the  universe:   are  debased, 
guilty,  and  hateful,  here ;  and  shall  be  endlessly  guilty  and  miser- 
able nereafter. 
^.    Sthly.  In  this  manner  we  obey  God. 

Goo,  whose  we  are,  and  whom  we  are  bound  to  serve,  has  been 
pleased  to  express  his  pleasure  to  the  Intelligent  universe  in  these 
two  commands.     He,  who  published  them,  is  our  Maker,  our  Pre- 
server, and  our  Benefactor.     We  are  his  property ;  created  by  his 
hand ;  formed  for  his  use ;  made  for  his  glory.     His  right  to  dis- 
pose of  us  according  to  his  pleasure  is,  tnerefore,  supreme ;  and 
such  as  cannot  be  questioned.     It  is  a  right,  of  course,  which,  al- 
though so  exercised,  as  to  demand  of  us  very  gi^^at,  and  long-con- 
tinued self-denial,  is  ever  to  be  submissively,  patiently,  and  cheer- 
fully, acknowledged  by  us.    Whatever  God  is  pleased  to  require 
us  to  do,  or  to  suffer,  we  are  to  do  with  delight,  and  suffer  with  ab- 
solute resignation.     I  do  not  mean,  that  we  can  be  required,  either 
with  justice  or  propriety,  to  do,  or  to  suffer,  any  thing  which  is  un- 
just or  wrong.     To  require  this  of  Intelligent  creatures,  is  literally 
mipossiUe  tor  a  Mind  mfinitely  perfect.    But  I  mean,  that  what- 
ever this  perfect  and  great  Being  actually  requires,  we  are  abso- 
lutely bound  to  do,  or  suffer,  in  this  manner. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  source  of  unceasing  satisfaction  and  de- 
light, to  discern,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself ^  that  ally 
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tohich  is  actually  reqtdrtdj  is  Ao/y,  jttstj  and  good  ;  sapremdy  hon- 
ourable to  Him,  and  supremely  beneficial  to  his  Intelligent  crea- 
tures. This,  I  flatter  myself,  nas  been  sufficiently  shown  in  this 
and  the  preceding  discourses.  It  is  delightful,  while  we  are  em- 
ployed in  obeying  God,  to  perceive  immediately,  that  our  conduct 
ift  in  all  respects  desirable ;  the  most  desirable,  the  most  amiable, 
the  most  delightful,  of  all  possible  conduct :  in  a  word,  the  only 
conduct,  whicn  really  deseryes  these  epithets. 
^  Obedience  to  a  parent,  possessed  of  pecuUar  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, is,  to  eyery  dutiful  child,  delightful  in  itself;  not  only,  when 
the  dun^,  remiired  by  lum,  is  in  its  own  nature  pleasing ;  W  abo 
when  it  is  incufierent,  and  eyen  when  it  is  difficult  and  painful.-^ 
The  pleasure,  enjoyed,  is  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  that 
which  is  done ;  and  consists,  primarily,  in  the  deUghtful  nature  of 
those  affections^  which  are  exercised  in  obeying,  and  in  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  pleasing  Him,  whom  we  obey,  by  the  Respect  and 
love,  manifested  in  our  obedience.     The  Parent  of  the  uniyerse  is 

S assessed  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness*  To  please  him,  there- 
re,  is  supremely  desirable  and  delightful.  But  the  only  conduct, 
in  which  we  can  possibly  please  him,  is  our  obedience ;  and  our 
only  obedience  is  to  love  hm  with  all  the  heartland  awr  ne^hbour 
as  ourselves. 

Thus,  whether  we  regard  ourselves j  and  wish  to  be  yirtuous, 
excellent,  honourable,  and  happy ;  or  whether  we  regard  cwfsU 
tom-^reaturesj  and  wish  to  render  them  happy ;  to  unite  with  them 
in  a  pure  and  eternal  ii*iendship;  to  receive  unceasingly  their  es 
teem  and  bind  offices ;  and  to  add  our  efforts  to  theirs  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  universal  good ;  or  whether  we  regard  God;  and 
desire  to  obey,  to  please,  and  to  glorify  Hnn ;  to  coincide  volun- 
tarily with  the  designs,  formed  by  ms  boundless  wisdom  and  good- 
ness;  and  to  advance  with  our  own  cordial  exertions  the  £yine 
and  inunortal  ends,  which  he  is  accomplishing ;  we  shall  make  it 
our  chief  object  to  love  the  Lord,  our  God,  with  all  the  heart,  and 
toith  all  the  soul,  and  with  all  the  strengtti,  and  zoith  all  the  undep- 
itandsf^. 


SERMON  XCIII. 


B   tAW   or   GOD* THE    FIRST   AND   GREAT   COMlfANDMBHT*- 

REVERENCE  OF  GOD. 


.iWiL  S8.--^Jiui  imto  flidn  Ae  asui,  7%e /e«*  o/ /Ae  tonf,  (Aof  iff  wu^^ 

dtfort  from  evi/  it  undentandUig. 

N  the  last  discourse,  I  examined  the  Jiature  of  Love  to  Gody  as 
ifested  in  those  three  great  exercises  of  it,  which  are  com- 
Ij  spoken  of  under  this  name :  viz.  Benevolence,  Complcicen' 
ind  Gratitude.  I  shall  now  consider  another  exercise  of  this 
tion,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  claim  a  particular  discussion 
system  of  Theology.     TIus  is  Reverence  to  the  same  glorum 

Be  Context  is  an  eulogium  on  Wisdom  ;  uttered  in  the  noblest 
t  of  poetry.  After  describing,  in  a  variety  of  particulars,  the 
rising  effects  of  human  ingenuity,  and  declaring,  th&t,  extraor- 
ry  as  these  may  seem,  the  mgenuity,  which  has  produced  (hem, 
terly  insufficient  to  discover  the  nature  of  this  glorious  attain- 
t ;  Job  asserts  its  value  to  be  ^ater  than  any,  and  than  all, 
nost  precious  things,  which  this  world  contains.  In  this  state 
uman  insufficiency,  he  informs  us,  God  was  pleased  to  in* 
re,  and  by  a  direct  Revelation  to  declare  to  man,  that  the 
of  the  Lord  is  Wisdom^  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  XJndtT" 
ling. 

f  nisdom,  throughout  the  Scriptures,  in  the  common  language 
ich  men  as  understand  the  meaning  of  their  own  language,  is 
3rsally  intended  that  Conduct,  in  which  the  best  Means  are  se- 
i  to  accomplish  the  best  Ends  /  or  the  Spirit,  which  chooses  these 
r,  and  selects  these  Means  for  their  accomplishment*  In  thefor^ 
utse,  the  naine  refers  to  the  Conduct  only  ^  in  the  latter,  to' the 
acter.  The  best  of  all  Ends,  which  it  is  possible  for  Intelli- 
creatures  to  pursue,  is  the  combined  and  perfectly  coincident 
3f  glorifying  God,  and  promoting  the  good  of  the  universe. 
Spirit,  with  which  this  is  done  in  the  only  effectual  manner,  is 
which  is  here  styled  the  Fear  of  the  I^ord.  The  Means,  by 
h  it  is  done,  are  partlv  the  Spirit  itself,  in  its  various  exercises 
>perations ;  and  partly  extraneous  Means,  devised,  and  em- 
2d,  by  the  same  Spirit. 

subordinate,  but  still  very  important,  end,  which  is,  or  ought 
,  proposed  to  himself  by  every  Intelligent  creature,  and  for 
1  the  most  efficacious  means  ought  to  be  employed  by  him,  is 
»L.  III.  10 
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his  otm  Eternal  Happiness.  The  Fear  of  the  Lord  is  equally  Wis' 
domj  in  this  view ;  as  being  the  only  disposition,  which  can  either 
be  happy  in  itself,  or  receive  its  proper  reward  from  God. 

Every  person,  who  has  read  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, must  have  observed,  that  this  phrase,  the  Fear  of  theLordj 
and  others  substantially  involving  the  same  words,  as  well  as  the 
same  meanings  are  oftener  used  to  denote  the  moral  character, 
which  is  acceptable  to  God,  than  any,  perhaps  than  all,  other 
phrases  whatever.  It  must,  also,  have  struck  every  such  reader, 
that  this  phrase  is  often  used  to  denote  all  moral  excellence  ;  par- 
ticularlv,  that  supreme  branch  of  this  excellence,  which  is  deno- 
minatea  Piety.  This  is  plainly  the  drift  of  the  text ;  and  of  many 
other  corresponding  passages  of  Scripture.  Thus  it  is  said.  The 
Fear  of  the  Lord  w  the  beginnings  or  the  chief  part,  of  Wisdom. 
Psalm  cxi.  10.  TTie  Fear  of  the  Lord  is  a  fountain  of  life.  Prov. 
xiv.  27.  The  Fear  of  the  Lord  is  his  treasure.  Is.  xxxiii.  6.  Id 
these,  and  a  multitude  of  other,  declarations,  of  a  similar  import,  it 
is  plainly  indicated,  that  the  Fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  sum,  and  sub- 
stance, of  that  morally  excellent  character,  which  is  the  object  oi 
the  divine  complacency. 

It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  equally  obvious  to  every  attentive 
reader  of  the  Bible,  that  Love  to  God  has,  there,  exactly  the  same 
character:  being,  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  the  fulfilling  of  the 
lam  ;  and  in  that  of  St.  John^  the  same  thing,  as  being  bom  of  God 
and  knowing  God;  m  the  sense,  in  which  such  knowledge  is  de- 
clared by  our  Saviour  to  be  life  eternal. 

But  there  are  not  two  distinct  moral  characters^  severally  thus 
excellent;  thus  the  objects  of  the  divine  complacency,  and  the 
foundations  of  eternal  fife.  Moral  excellence  is  one  thitig;  and 
moral  beings  have  but  one  character^  which  recommends  £em  to 
God.  As  this  is  thus  differently  spoken  of  under  the  names  of  ths 
Love  ofGod^  and  the  FearofGod,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament ;  it  is  sufficiently  evident  to  a  mind,  even  shghtly  attentive, 
tbaXtheFearofGods  dind  Love  of  God,  are  but  one  character,  ap- 
pearing under  different  modifications.  Accordingly  saints,  or  ho- 
tj  persons,  are  spoken  of  sometimes  as  those  who  fear  God,  and 
sometimes  as  those  who  love  God :  each  of  these  exercises  being 
considered  as  involving  the  other ;  and  both,  as  parts  only  of  one 
character. 

That  this  view  of  the  subject  is  perfectly  just,  is  easily  explain- 
ed by  a  consideration  of  its  Nature.  There  are  two  totally  dis- 
tinct exercises,  which  in  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  in  common  lan- 
guage, are  denoted  by  Fearing  God ;  which  may  be  called  Dread^ 
and  Reverence.  The  former  of  these  emotions  is  that,  which  is 
experienced  by  men,  conscious  of  their  guilt,  feeling  that  they 
have  merited  the  anger  of  God,  and  realizing  the  danger  of  suffer- 
ing from  his  hand  the  punishment  of  their  sins.  In  this  it  is  plain, 
that  there  can  be  no  moral  excellence.    All  that  can  be  said  in 
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of  it  is,  that  it  may  serve  as  a  check  to  sin;  and  prove, 
other  means,  useful  to  bring  sinners  to  repentance.  In  it- 
smere  terror;  and  in  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  only 
us  subject  to  bondage.  The  Tatter  of  these  emotions  is  a 
ind  of  Fear  and  love,  usually  styled  Reverence ;  and  is 
lat  exercise  of  the  mind,  in  which  its  whole  attachment  is 
1  towards  God.  Fear^  in  this  sense,  is  a  strong  apprehm- 
the  greatness^  and  thepurittfj  ofGod^  excited  in  the  mind  of 
n,  who  loves  him  supremely*  A  lively  example  of  a  ^milar 
a  is  presented  to  us  by  the  reverence,  with  which  a  dutiful 
sgarus  a  highly  respected  Earthly  Parent.  Accordingly, 
r  of  God,  in  this  sense,  is  commonly  styled,  filial }  in  the 
sense,  it  is  often  termed  servile  or  slavish}  as  being  of  the 
ature  with  the  dread,  which  a  mercenary  servant  stands  in 
mperious  master. 

perfectly  evident,  that  the  distinction  between  these  two 
ns  is  founded  entirely  on  the  character  of  those,  by  whom 
•e  severally  exercised.  Reverence  to  God  is  experienced 
f  those  who  love  him ;  and  is  plainly  the  fear,  exercised  by 
ctionate  mind  only.  Were  Love  the  only  character  of  the 
Dread  could  not  possibly  find  a  place  in  it.  There  is  no 
love^  saysS(.  John}  but  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear*  He 
\reth  is  not  made  perfect  in  love.  As  Christians  in  this  world 
made  perfect  in  love ;  the  fear,  spoken  of  in  this  passage, 
at  which  I  have  called  dread,  is,  in  greater  or  less  degrees, 
snced  by  them.  Wicked  men  are  incapable  of  reverenc- 
d ;  and  only  feel  a  dread  of  his  anger  and  of  punishment. 
Reverence,  whidh  is  the  immediate  subject  of  considera- 
rdinarily  exists  in  the  mind  of  a  good  man,  whenever  his 
iplations  are  turned  towards  the  Creator,  or  towards  those 
;,  which  are  peculiarly  his  and  in  which  he  is  peculiarly 
It  is  a  steady  J  solemn,  and  delightful  awe,  excited  in  the 
y  every  view  which  it  takes  of  the  perfections,  and  operations 
great  and  glorious  Being.  In  our  contemplations,  on  his 
:teF,  He  himself  becomes  immediately  the  object  of  our 
ts.  In  all  other  cases  wc  see  him  through  the  medium  of  his 
his  word,  or  his  ordinances.  In  all  these,  and  in  these 
are  we  able  to  discern  his  real  character*  In  all  these  we 
him  awfully  great,  and  wise,  and  good,  /n  his  Works,  we 
tnesses  of  that  boundless  benevolence  which  chose,  that 
ess  knowledge  which  contrived,  and  that  boundless  power 
produced,  their  existence  ;  all  of  them  seen,  daily,  in  every 
and  in  every  object.  It  is  impossible  for  the  mind,  which 
totally  destitute  of  Piety,  to  oehold  the  sublime,  the  aw- 
;  amazmg,  works  of  Creation  and  Providence ;  the  heavens 
leir  luminaries,  the  mountains,  the  ocean,  the  storm,  the 
iiake,  and  the  volcano  :  the  circuit  of  the  seasons,  and  the 
ions  of  empire ;  without  marking  iq  them  all  the  mighty 
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hand  of  God,  and  feeling  strong  emotions  of  Reverence  towards 
the  Author  of  these  stupendous  works.  At  3ome  of  them  all  men 
tremble :  at  others  all  men  are  astonished*  But  the  sanctified 
mind,  while  it  is  affected  in  the  same  manner,  blends  its  fear  with 
love  ;  and  mingles  delight  even  with  its  apprehensions ;  is  serene 
amid  the  convulsions,  which  only  terrify  others  ;  and  encouraged, 
while  all  around  are  overwhelmed  with  dismay. 

In  the  Word  ofGody  these  attributes  are,  in  some  respects,  ex- 
hibited in  a  still  more  affecting  manner.     Here,  the  designs  of  this 
awfUl  Being  are  unfolded,  and  his  works  presented,  to  us,  as  a  vast 
system  of  means,  operating  in  a  perfect  manner  to  the  production 
of  the  most  divine  and  glorious  ends.     Here,  the  pure  and  per* 
feet  Rectitude  of  the  Creator,  his  unlimited  Wisdom,  and  overnow- 
ing  Goodness,  are  still  more  divinely  manifested  in  the  Law,  by 
wnich  he  governs  the  universe,  and  in  the  scheme  of  restoring 
mankind  to  holiness  by  the  Redemption  of  his  Son,  disclosed  to 
us  in  the  Gospel.     The  boundless  nature  of  these  things  invests 
them  with  a  magnificence  and  sublimity,  wonderfully  mcreasing 
the  Reverence,  excited  by  the  things  themselves ;  out  nothing 
seems  to  me  more  fitted  to  awaken  this  emotion,  than  a  sense  (^ 
that  spodess  purity,  in  the  view  of  which  the  heavens  are  vncleafij 
and  tne  angeh  chargeable  with  folly •     In  the  solemn  contempla- 
tion of  this  awfully  amiable  attribute,  it  seems  difficult  to  forbear 
exclaiming,  What  is  man,  who  drinkelh  iniquity  liJce  water?    The 
same  emotion,  mingled  with  stronger  feelings  of  alarm,  is  pro- 
duced, also,  by  a  contemplation  of  those  amazing  events,  which 
are  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  prophecy  concerning  the  future  des 
tination  of  man :  the  Conflagration,  the  Judgment,  and  the  Retri- 
butions of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 

In  the  Ordinances  of  Religion^  the  very  same  things  arc  present- 
ed to  the  view  of  the  mind,  which  so  deeply  affect  it  in  the  Works, 
and  especially  in  the  Word  of  God ;  and  are  presented  to  us  in  a 
manner  peculiarly  interesting.  Here,  we  in  a  peculiar  manner  draw 
nigh  to  God ;  and  apply  to  ourselves,  with  unrivalled  force,  the 
great,  the  awful,  and  the  glorious  things,  which  excite  owf  Rever- 
ence. They  are,  of  course,  all  seen  in  the  clearest  light ;  and  felt 
with  the  deepest  impression.  Our  Reverence,  thercrore,  is  apt  to 
be  here  felt  in  a  peculiar  degree  ;  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  sym- 
pathy, exercised  by  multitudes  feeling  the  same  impression. 

No  affection  of  the  mind  is  more  useful  than  this ;  especially, 
when  it  has  become  so  invigorated  by  habit,  as  to  mingle  itself 
with  all  our  thoughts  and  feelings.  It  cannot  but  be  advantageous 
to  mention,  particularly,  some  of  the  happy  consequences,  which 
it  regularly  produces.  As  a  preface  to  this  subject,  it  will,  how- 
ever, be  proper  to  observe,  generally,  that  habitual  Reverence  to 
God  may  be  justly  regarded  as  being,  peculiarly,  the  spirit,  with 
which  his  commandments  are  scrupulously  and  faithfully  obeyed. 
Fear  Ood,  saith  Solomon^  and  keep  hts  commandments :  for  this  is  the 
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TohoU  duty  of  man :  or,  in  the  better  language  of  Hodgson? s  Ver- 
sion, this  is  all  that  concemethman.  Here  we  have  presented  to  us 
the  two  great  parts  of  human  duty ;  our  active  obedience,  and  the 
spirit  with  which  we  obey.     This  spirit  is  announced  by  him  to  be 
Reverence.     He  does  not  say,  Love  God,  and  keep  his  command- 
ments ;  but  gives  this  all-comprehensive  injunction  in  what  seems 
to  me  very  evidently  better  language.    If  we  suppose  ourselves  to 
love  God,  without  faring  him ;  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  we 
should  not  keep  his  commandments,  while  possessed  of  our  pre- 
sent imperfection,  either  to  such  an  extent,  or  with  such  exactness, 
as  we  now  do  when  under  the  government  of  evangelical  Rever- 
ence.    Reverence  adds  new  motives  of  obedience  to  those,  which 
are  presented  by  love,  considered  by  itself:  Motives  pre-eminent- 
ly powerful  and  extensive ;  reaching  the  heart  immeaiately  ;  and 
extending  to  all  persons,  occasions,  and  times.     Hence  it  becomes 
a  most  powerful  prompter  to  universal  obedience  :  and,  although 
love  is  the  disposition,  which  renders  this  emotion  excellent ;  and 
although  the  emotion  itself  is  only  one  modification  of  love;  yet, 
in  my  own  view,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  view  of  the  Scriptures 
also,  it  is,  at  least  in  such  beings  as  men  are,  a  more  energetic  prin- 
ciple, than  mere  love,  existing,  as  it  actually  does  exist  in  hiunan 
nrunds.     Hence,  after  so  much  solemn  preparation  in  the  context, 
God  declares  in  the  text,  TTie  Fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  Wisdom. 
Hence,  St.  Paul  says  to  the  Corinthians^  Havings  therefore,  these 
promises,  dearly  beloved,  let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  allflthiness 
of  the  flesh,  and  of  the  spirit ;  perfecting  holiness  in  the  Fear  of  God. 
in  this  passage  it  is  evident,  that,  in  the  view  of  St.  Paul,  the  Fear 
of  God  IS  the  primary  means  of  advancing  personal  holiness  to 
perfection.   It  is  in  tms  view  also,  that  the  Prophet  Isaiah  declares 
the  Fear  of  the  Lord  to  be  his  treasure ;   the  attribute,  which,  in 
man,  he  especially  prizes,  and  in  which  he  peculiarly  delights. 

These  ooservations  concerning  the  general  influence  of  this  at- 
tribute are  suflScient  for  the  present  purpose.  I  shall  now,  there- 
fore, proceed  to  mention,  its  particular  influence  on  the  Christian 
life. 

Isl.  Religious  Reverence  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  render  our 
worship  acceptable  to  God. 

Wherefore,  says  St.  Paid,  we  receiving  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be 
moved,  let  us  have  grace,  whereby  we  may  serve  him  acceptably  with 
reverence  and  goSv  fear.  In  this  passage,  the  grace  of  God  is 
exhibited  to  us  as  the  cause,  which  enables  us  to  worship  God  ac- 
ceptably ;  and  Reverence  and  godly  Fear,  two  names  for  the  same 
disposition,  as  the  spirit,  with  which  acceptable  worship  is  perform- 
ed. "  By  this  spirit,"  says  Dr.  Owen,  '^the  soul  is  moved  and  ex- 
cited to  spiritual  care  and  diligence,  not  to  provoke  so  great,  so 
holy,  and  so  jealous,  a  God  by  a  neglect  of  that  exercise  of  grace, 
he  requires  in  his  service,  which  is  due  to  him  on  account  of  his  glo- 
rious excellencies." 
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(n  accordance  with  this  representation  of  the  Apostle,  the  Psalm- 
ist says,  Ps.  V.  7,  As  for  mcj  I  will  come  into  thy  house  in  the  multi- 
tude of  thy  mercy  y  and  in  thy  fear  will  I  worship  toward  thy  holy 
temple.  Our  Saviour  also,  speaking  in  the  22d  Psalm,  says,  le 
that  fear  the  Lord  praise  him;  all  ye  seed  of  Jacob  glorify  him, 
and  fear  him  all  ye  seed  of  Israel.  In  the  former  of  these  passages, 
the  Psalmist  under  the  influence  of  inspiration  teaches  us  that  the 
Fear  of  God  is  pre-eminently  the  spirit  with  which  he  would  choose 
to  perform  his  worship  in  the  temple ;  and  the  spirit,  of  course, 
which  he  knew  would  render  that  worship  acceptable  to  God, 
In  the  latter  of  these  passages,  our  Saviour  mentions  those,  who 
fear  God,  as  the  proper  persons  to  be  employed  in  his  praise ; 
and  teaches  us  therefore,  that  this  is  the  spirit,  with  which  alone 
men  are  becomingly  occujpied  in  this  solemn  and  delightful  act  oi 
worship.  At  the  close  oi  the  verse,  he  exhibits  those,  who  fear 
God,  as  the  persons  who  glorify  him. 

•  A  prime  part  of  the  character,  given  of  Jo6,  is  that  he  feared 
God.  Perhaps,  this  may  be  alleged  as  the  true  reason,  why  his 
prayers  for  his  three  friends  were  accepted  on  their  behalf:  for 
we  find  him  immediately  before,  humbling  himself  in  the  presence 
of  God  with  expressions  of  the  most  profound  Reverence.  Cor- 
nelitiSj  also,  seems  to  have  had  his  prayers^  as  well  as  Aw  a/ww,  ac- 
ceptedy  because  he  feared  God.  A  much  stronger  instance  than 
these ;  the  strongest  indeed,  which  can  be  supposed ;  is  given  us 
in  Heb.  v.  7,  where  it  is  said  of  Christ,  Who  in  the  days  of  his  fleshy 
when  he  had  offered  up  prayers  and  supplications ^  with  strong  crying 
and  tears  J  unto  him  that  was  able  to  save  him  from  death;  ana  was 
heard^  in  that  he  feared.  If  this  translation  of  the  passage  be  ad- 
mitted, as  the  natural  meaning  of  the  words  requires  ;  and  as,  not- 
mthstanding  the  opinion  of  several  commentators,  seems  reason- 
able ;  we  are  here  taught,  that  even  Christ  himself,  on  the  great 
occasion  referred  to,  was  heard  on  account  of  the  Reverence,  with 
which  his  supplications  were  presented.  Perhaps  this  extraordi- 
nary declaration  was  made,  especially  to  teach  us,  that  without  re- 
ligious Reverence  no  prayer  can  be  accepted  of  God ;  and  thus 
to  render  us  pecuUarljr  careful  not  to  approach  the  throne  of 
grace  without  emotions  in  a  high  degree  reverential. 

I  will  only  add  to  these  observations  from  the  Scriptures,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  worship,  transcribed  in  them  from  the  mouths  of 
pious  men,  consists  in  reverential  sentiments  and  expressions. 

What  the  Scriptures  thus  teach  is  perfectly  accordant  with  the 
dictates  of  our  Reason.  No  views,  no  emotions,  in  us,  can  be 
supposed  to  become  the  worship  of  God,  which  are  not  either  di- 
rectly reverential,  or  such  as  now  from  a  generally  reverential 
state  of  mind.  If  we  remember  how  great  a  Beine  God  is :  that 
he  is  Self-existent  and  Independent ;  that  he  is  Almighty  and  Om- 
nipresent ;  that  he  searches  the  hearts  and  tries  the  reins  ;  that  Ae  is 
^  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity^  and  cannot  look  tgpon  stmnens 
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but  withabharrenee;  if  we  think,  at  the  same  time,  how  dependent 
we  are  upon  him ;  how  little  we  arc  ;  how  ^Ity ;  how  exposed 
to  his  anger ',  how  imperfect  in  our  best  services ;  and  how  rmde- 
serving  of  any  acceptance  :  if  we  remember,  that  he  is^  and  that 
there  is  none  beside  him  ;  and  that  not  only  t9«,  but  all  nations  are  as 
nothing  before  him^  diat  he  is  glorious  in  holiness j  fearful  in 
praises,  and  transcendently  awfiil  m  his  purity :  it  cannot  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  avoid  feeling,  that  no  thoughts,  affections,  or  con- 
duct, can  become  those  who  worship  him,  but  such  as  are  accomr 
paniod  by  solenm  awe,  and  profound  Reverence  for  his  perfect 
character ;  that,  as  his  name  ts  Holy  and  Reverend,  so  his  worship 
should  be  ever  celebrated  with  godly  Fear. 

2dly.  Religious  Reverence  is  peculiarly  the  means  of  excitingy 
and  keeping  alive,  an  abhorrence  of  sin* 

The  Fear  of  the  Lord,  says  Solomon,  or  rather  Christ,  speaking 
by  Solomon,  is  to  hate  evil;  Pro  v.  viii.  13  :  that  is,  it  is  a  part  of 
the  very  nature  of  religious  Reverence  to  hate  evil.  The  trans- 
gression of  the  wicked  saith  in  my  heart,  there  is  no  fear  of  God 
before  his  eyes.  In  this  passage  the  Psalmist  declares,  that  the 
transgression  of  the  wicked  prayed  to  his  satisfaction,  that  there  was 
no  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes.  Why  ?  Plainly,  because  the  wick- 
ed, if  he  feared  God,  would  cease  to  transgress.  Of  Job  it  is  said. 
He  feared  God,  and  eschewed  evU.  In  this  passage  we  are  direct- 
ly taught,  that  he  eschewed  evil  because  he  feared  God.  After 
God  appeared  to  him  with  awful  ^lory  and  majesty,  his  views  of 
the  hatemlness  and  vileness  of  his  sms  were  exceedingly  enhanced 
by  the  clear  apprehensions,  which  he  entertained  of  the  supreme 

S'eatness  and  excellency  of  his  Maker.  His  reverential  awe  of 
od  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  abhorrence  of  himself  and  his  sins 
on  the  other,  are  very  forcibly  exhibited  in  his  own  language.  Be- 
hold I  am  vile  ;  what  shall  I  answer  thee  ?  I  vnll  lay  my  hand  upon 
my  mouth.  I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  tne  ear  /  bui 
now  mine  eye  seeth  thee.  Wherefore  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in 
dust  and  ashes. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  observed,  that  nothing  can  impress  on  our 
minds  the  odiousness  of  sin  in  such  a  manner,  as  clear  and  affect- 
ing views  ot  the  Purity  of  Jehovah,  and  the  Reverence  for  him, 
with  which  these  views  are  attended ;  or,  in  better  language,  of 
which  these  views  constitute  an  essential  part.  So  enturely  are 
mankind,  at  least  those  of  them  who  speak  our  language,  sensi- 
ble of  tins ;  that,  in  judicial  processes  against  criminals,  the  law 
constandy  assigns  as  a  primary  cause  of  their  commission  of 
crimes,  t!hat  they  had  not  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.  This  is 
the  strongest  01  all  human  testimony,  that  the  Fear  of  God  is  the 

g>eat  ana  ccHitrolling  cause  of  hating  and  abstaining  from  iniquity* 
f  course, 
;^   Sdly.  Religious  Reverence  is  the  great  source  of  Reformation. 
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The  Feat  of  the  Lord^  says  Solomon^  is  to  hate  toil*  Prov.  viii. 
1 3.  In  this  declaration  we  are  taught,  that  Revierence  to  God  is 
so  extensively  the  cause  of  departing  from  evil,  that  it  was  proper, 
in  the  view  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  declare  it  to  be  the  same  thins 
with  departure  from  evil.  Substantially  in  the  same  manner  S 
this  trutn  exhibited  in  the  text ;  where  the  Fear  of  the  Lord  is  de- 
clared to  be  Wisdom^  and  departure  from  evil  Understanding.  By 
wisdom  and  understandings  here,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
the  same  thing  is  intended  :  and  this,  in  the  former  part  of  the 
verse,  is  declared  to  be  the  Fear  of  the  Lord;  and  in  the  latter, 
Departure  from  evil.  Fear  the  Lordj  says  Solomon  to  his  Son, 
Prov.  iii.  7,  and  depart  from  evil.  And  again,  Prov.  xiv.  27,  TJu 
Fiar  of  the  Lord  is  a  fountain  of  life,  to  depart  from  the  snares  of 
death.  And  again,  in  language  somewhat  different,  Prov.  xiii.  14, 
TTie  law  of  the  wise  is  a  fountain  of  life,  to  depart  from  the  snares 
of  death.  Here  religious  Reverence,  styled  m  the  former  passage 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  latter  the  law  of  the  wise,  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  fountain  of  life,  sending  forth  unceasing  streams,  of 
which  he  who  drinks,  will  be  both  ensmled,  and  inclined,  to  depart 
from  the  snares  of  death :  that  is,  from  sins,  which  are  fatal  snares 
to  all  who  practise  them. 

But  to  depart  from  evil  is,  necessarily,  to  do  good.  Moral  be- 
ings are  by  their  nature  always  employed  in  obedience,  or  disobe- 
dience. He  therefore,  who  ceases  to  do  evil,  invariably  learns  to 
do  well ;  is  invariably  employed  in  the  great  business  of  reforming 
his  life,  and  endeavouring  to  glorify  his  Creator. 

4thly.  Religious  Reverence  is  peculiarly  the  source  of  rectitude  in 
our  dispositions,  and  conduct,  towards  mankind. 

There  was,  saith  our  Saviour,  in  a  certain  city,  a  judge,  who  nei» 
ther  feared  God,  nor  regarded  man.  This  account  of  the  subject 
is  metaphysically,  and  universally,  just.  He,  who  docs  not  fear 
God,  will  not  regard  man  in  any  such  manner,  as  reason  acknow- 
ledges to  consist  with  moral  rectitude,  and  as  all  men  declare  to  be 
due  from  man  to  man.  He  may  indeed,  like  the  unjust  judge  in 
this  parable,  for  the  sake  of  freeing  himself  from  importunity  and 
trouble,  for  the  sake  of  reputation,  convenience,  gain,  or  some 
other  selfish  object,  act  witn  propriety  in  his  external  conduct ; 
but  he  will  never  possess  any  real  rectitude,  and  cannot  therefore 
act  under  its  influence. 

When  Jehoshaphat  set  Judges  in  the  land,  he  said  unto  them. 
Take  heed  what  ye  do  :  for  ye  judge  not  for  man,  but  for  the  Lord; 
who  is  with  you  in  the  judgment.  Wherefore,  now,  let  the  Fear  of 
the  Lord  be  upon  you  ;  take  heed,  and  do  it :  for  there  is  no  iniquity 
writh  the  Lord  our  God;  nor  respect  of  persons  ;  nor  taking  of  gifts. 
These  are  obviously  the  best  rules  ever  given  to  judicial  officers 
for  the  direction  of  their  moral  conduct ;  and  such  judges,  and 
such  rulers,  as  have  accorded  with  them,  have  undouotealy  been 
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the  best,  Irhen  prejudice  has  not  operated  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  In  all  these,  tne  Fear  of  God 
was  the  controlling  principle.  Concerning  those  rulers,  whose 
conduct  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  the  subject  does  not  admit 
of  a  doubt :  for  the  divine  writers  have  marked  each  case  so  strong* 
Iv,  as  to  put  it  wholly  out  of  question.  Concerning  such  men,  as 
Mosesy  Samuely  Josiah,  and  Jfekemiahj  no  man  is  at  a  loss.  There 
is  as  little  uncertainty  concerning  Alfred  the  Chreatj  Sir  Matihew 
HaUj  and  many  others,  in  later  Umes.  All  these,  and  all  other 
men  of  a  similar  character,  were  supremely  controlled  in  their  con- 
duct by  the  Fear  of  God ;  the  great  thing  insisted  on  by  JehoshO' 
phai  in  these  directions. 

Jiehemiahy  particularly,  informs  us  concerning  this  subject,  as  it 
respected  himself.  The  former  Governors^  says  he,  who  have  been 
before  me,  were  chargeable  urUo  the  people  ;  and  had  taken  of  them 
bread  and  wine  /  beiides  forty  shekels ;  Yea,  even  their  Servants 
bear  rvle  over  the  people :  but  so  did  not  /,  because  of  the  Fear  of 
God. 

Of  Hananiahj  the  Ruler  of  the  Palace,  this  eminently  worthy 
man  says,  chapter  vii.  2,  that  he  gave  him  charge  over  Jerusalem^ 
because  he  was  a  faithful  man,  and  feared  God  above  many.  Of 
Cornelius  it  is  said,  he  feared  Crod^  and  gave  much  alms  to  the  peo^ 
pie.  Of  Obadiahj  the  governor  of  Ahab^s  house,  it  is  declared, 
that  he  feared  the  Lord  greatly}  and  that  he  had  thus  feared  kim 
from  his  youth.  As  a  proof,  as  well  as  consequence,  of  this  spi- 
rit, we  are  informed,  that,  when  Jezebel  cut  off  the  prophets  of  the 
Lord,  he  took  an  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  and  hid  them  in  caves  ; 
where  he  kept,  and  fed  them,  at  the  daily  hazard  of  his  life.  By 
St.  Paul,  religious  Keverence  is  alleged  as  the  ground,  and  direc- 
tory, of  Chnstian  submission  to  lawful  autboritv,  Eph.  v.  21  ; 
and  by  Malac/U,  chapter  iii.  16,  as  the  cause  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship. 

Thus  we  find  this  spirit  extending  its  benign  influence  to  the 
various  branches  of  Christian  duty ;  and  provme  a  peculiarly  ef- 
ficacious cause  of  zeal,  and  exemplariness,  in  all  those  parts  of  a 
religious  life,  which  contribute,  immediately,  to  the  well-being  of 
our  fellow-men. 

5thly.  Religious  Reverence  is  the  foundation  of  peculiar  Bless* 
tngs  to  the  present  world. 

TTu  secret  of  the  Lord,  says  the  Psalmist,  is  with  them  thai  fear 
him.  Ps.  XXV.  14.  Eh  hath  given  meat  to  them  thai  fear  him. 
P«.  cxi.  5.  There  is  no  mknt  to  them  thai  fear  him.  Ps.  xxxiv.  9. 
By  the  fear  of  the  Lord  are  riches  and  honour.  Prov.  xxii.  4.  Tlie 
angel  df  the  Lord  encampeth  about  them  that  fear  kim.  Ps.  xxxiv* 
7.  tie  will  fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that  fear  kim.  Ps.  cxlv.  1 9^ 
These  promises,  and  these  declarations,  fiirtxish  complete  security 
to  those  who  fear  God,  that  they  shall  really  want  no  good  thing : 
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that  their  circumstances  shall  be  so  ordered,  as  that  all  things  shall 
work  together  for  their  good.  They  may  indeed  be  troubled,  and 
persecuted,  and  even  cut  off  by  a  violent  death.  But  these  evils 
will  take  place,  only  when  they  become  necessary ;  and  when 
they  themselves,  as  well  as  others,  will  become  more  happy,  in 
the  end,  by  means  of  them,  than  they  could  be  without  tnem. — 
Ordinarily,  they  will  find,  in  times  both  of  adversity  and  prosperi- 
ty, ways,  and  those  very  numerous,  in  which  God  will  show  nim- 
self  more  attentive  to  their  real  good,  than  they  themselves  were ; 
and,  even  in  this  life,  will  often  sec,  that  tne  most  untoward 
events,  as  they  seemed  while  passing,  are  such  as  they  them- 
selves, while  taking  a  retrospective  view,  would  choose  to  have 
had  befal  them.  At  the  same  time,  all  their  enjoyments  are 
blessings  ;  and  not,  like  those  of  the  wicked,  enjoyments  merely. 
At  the  same  time  also,  while  the  sufferings  of  the  wicked  are  pun- 
ishments and  curses,  the  afflictions  of  such  as  fear  God  arc  only 
blessings  in  disguise. 

6thly.  Religious  Reverence  is  *  especially  the  means  of  securing 
eternal  life* 

Surely y  saith  the  Psalmist,  his  salvation  is  nigh  to  them  that  fear 
him*  Ps.  Ixxxv.  9.  /  knowj  saith  Solomon^  it  shall  be  toell  loith 
them  that  fear  Gody  which  fear  before  him*  But  it  shall  not  be  well 
with  the  wickedy  because  hefeareth  not  before  God.  Eccles.  viii.  12, 
13.  And  again;  The  Fear  of  the  Lord  tendeth  to  life*  Prov.  xix. 
23.  And  again  ;  The  Fear  of  the  Lord  is  a  fountain  of  life  ;  and 
to  sum  up  all  in  a  single  declaration.  The  wicked  are  declared  by 
Christ  in  the  character  of  Wisdom,  Prov.  i.  29,  to  be  finally  given 
over  to  destruction  because  they  hated  knowledge^  and  did  not  choose 
the  Fear  of  the  Lord*  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  spend  time,  any 
further,  in  illustrating  a  doctrine,  which  necessarily  follows  firom 
the  observations,  made  under  the  preceding  heads. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations  Christians  are  taught, 
1st.  I%e  supreme  Importance  of  the  Fear  ofUod* 
This  affection  is  inoispensable  to  the  acceptableness  of  their 
worship,  and  their  obedience ;  to  their  hatred  of  sin ;  their  safety 
in  temptation ;  and  the  amendment  of  their  lives.  It  is  a  primary 
ingredient  of  their  piety.  It  is  the  well-spring  of  their  benevo- 
lence, justice,  faithfulness,  and  brotherly  love ;  of  rectitude  in 
them,  when  rulers ;  of  submission,  good  order,  and  public  spirit, 
when  subjects.  It  is  indispensable  to  their  enjoyment  of  the  &- 
vour  of  God  in  this  life,  ana  his  everlasting  kindness  in  the  life  to 
come.  Higher  motives  to  the  attainment  of  anv  character  cannot 
be  alleged.  Let  every  Christian,  then,  cherish  and  cultivate  re- 
lij^ous  Reverence  in  his  own  mind.  Let  him  often,  and  habitually, 
bring  before  his  eyes  the  awfiil  Being,  who  is  the  only  object  of 
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this  affection,  and  whose  sole  prerogative  it  is  to  demand  it  of  his 
creatures.  Let  him  fasten  his  views  on  the  presence  and  great- 
ness, the  purity  and  glory,  of  Jehovah ;  and  solemnly  discern,  and 
coqfess,  mat  he  himself  is  nothings  less  than  nothings  and  vanittfm 
In  the  incommunicable  splendour,  in  the  incomprehensible  majes- 

K,  of  the  Uncreated  Mind,  all  created  glory  is  lost  and  forgotten* 
the  presence  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  every  star  hides  its 
diminisned  head.  Before  his  beams  the  lustre  of  angels,  and 
archangels,  fades  into  nothing.  In  the  presence  of  his  purity  the 
heavens,  themselves,  spotless  as  thev  are  to  a  created  eye,  are  ttn" 
clean*  Wliat  then  is  man,  that  God  should  be  mindful  of  him ; 
or  the  son  of  man^  that  he  should  visit  him  ?  What  indeed  are 
we ;  what  indeed  must  we  be ;  in  the  presence  of  such  a  being 
as  Uiis? 

Such  thoughts  as  these  ought  ever  to  be  present  in  the  mind. 
Whenever  it  turns  its  views  towards  the  Creator,  those  views 
ought,  from  motives  of  interest  and  duty  alike,  to  be,  invariably,  of 
the  most  reverential  kind.  Thev  most  become  the  character  of 
God ;  are  eminently  pleasing  in  nis  sight ;  constitute  the  best  and 
happiest  frame  of  mind ;  ana  most  advantageously  influence  us  in 
all  our  duty. 

2d]y.  From  these  observations  it  is  clear ^  that  habitual  Reverence 
to  God  is  one  of  the  best  Evidences  of  Piety » 

After  what  has  been  said,  this  truth  needs  no  further  illustration. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  add  is,  that  we  are  bound  to  examine  our- 
selves accordingly. 

3dly.  As  Reverence  to  God  is  the  most  profitable^  so  Irreverence 
is  the  most  dangerous^  habit y  which  can  easily  be  conceived. 

As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell  particularly  on  this  subject, 
when  I  come  to  consider  the  third  command  in  the  decalogue  5  1 
shall  not  dwell  upon  it  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  at  die 
present  time,  that  every  person,  who  is  the  subject  of  this  charac- 
ter, ought  to  tremble  at  the  danger,  to  which  he  is  daily  exposing 
himsell.  There  is  no  manner,  in  which  he  can  more  effectually 
harden  his  own  heart,  or  provoke  the  anger  of  God. 

4thly.  He,  who  does  not  reverence  God  habitually,  is  here  taught, 
that  he  is  wholly  destitute  of  religion. 

There  is  a  state  of  mind,  in  such  persons  especially  as  have 
been  taught  to  fear  God  from  the  morning  of  life,  and  have  retain- 
ed a  strong  influence  of  these  impressions,  which  it  is  often  difficult 
to  distinguish  from  evangelical  Keverence.  But  there  is  also  a 
state  of  mind  very  extensively  existing,  which  is  wholly  destitute 
of  this  attribute,  and  which,  if  examined  with  an  ordinarjr  decree  of 
honesty  and  candour,  may  be  easily  discerned.  No  infidel,  no 
profane  person,  no  mere  sensualist,  or  worldling,  needs  to  hesi- 
tate, for  a  moment,  in  determining  that  he  is  destitute  of  Reverence 
to  God,  and  consequently  of  Religion.    Of  course,  he  ought  to 
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ngard  himself  as  plaiioly  an  object  of  divine  wrath ;  and,  so  £ir  as 
he  has  hitherto  lived,  an  acknowledged  heir  of  perditbn.  The  fear 
<(f  God  is  a  fountain  of  life.  Irreverence  to  him  is  a  well-spring 
of  everlasting  death.  Let  every  iireverent  man  remember  tnere* 
fore,  that,  to  such  as  he  is,  God  is  a  consuming  fire* 

I  have  dwelt  more  minutely  and  extensively  on  this  great  sub* 
ject  of  Religion,  because  of  its  inherent  importance,  and  because  it 
1B|I  think  unhappily,  a  rare  topic  of  discussion  from  the  d»dc 
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HUMILITY. 


1  PiTsm  ▼.  5. — Fea,  all  of  you  be  tubject  one  to  anotker,  and  be  ehthed  wUk  kmmih 
Uy:  far  Ood  reMiiteth  the  proud,  andgivtth  grace  to  the  humbU» 

In  the  prececUng  discourse  I  considered,  at  Bome  length,  that 
exercise  of  love  to  God  which  is  styled  Reverence,  I  will  now 
proceed  to  examine  the  kindred  virtue  of  HumUUvy  an  attribult 
which  seems  to  differ  from  Reverence  not  so  much  m  its  nature  aa 
m  its  object.  God  is  the  object  of  reverence  5  ourselves,  of  hu- 
mility. The  state  of  the  mind  in  the  exercise  of  these  Christiaii 
^ces  seems  to  be  the  same.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  he,  who 
IS  now  employed  in  reverencing  his  Maker,  when  casting  his  eyt 
towards  himself,  should  fail  of  being  deeply  humbled  by  a  view  of 
his  own  circumstances  and  character. 

Before  I  enter  upon  this  examination,  however,  it  will  be  proper 
to  observe,  that  there  are  other  modes  in  which  love  to  60a  is 
exerted ;  and  which,  although  not  demanding  a  particular  discos** 
sion  here,  are  vet  of  high  unportance,  and  well  deserve  to  be 
mentioned.     They  deserve  to  oe  mentioned  because  of  thehr  im-  , 
portance.     The  reasons  why  they  do  not  claim  a  particular  dis- 
cussion are,  that  more  time  would  be  demanded  by  it,  than  can 
weU  be  spared  from  the  examination  of  such  subjects  as  require 
a  more  mmute  attention ;  and  that  they  may  be  sufficiendy  undei^ 
stood  from  the  observations  made  on  the  other  exercises  of  piety* 
Among  these,  the  first  place  is  naturally  due  to  Admiration*  Bj 
this  1  mean  the  train  of  emotions j  excited  in  a  good  mind  hy  the  won" 
derful  nature  of  the  varvms  works  of  God^  and  the  amazingptmer, 
and  skill j  and  goodness^  which  they  unfold*     Crod^  saith  EiiphaZi 
Job  V.  9,  doth  great  things  and  unsearchable^  marvellous  tmng$ 
without  nwnber.     These  thmgs,  we  find  good  men,  distinguished 
in  the  Scriptures  for  their  piety,  observing,  and  commemorating, 
with  a  transport  of  Admuation.     Oh  sing  unto  the  Lordj  says  Da^ 
vid,  for  he  hath  done  marvellous  things.   I  will  shew  forth  all  tku 
marvellous  works*     Surely  I  will  remember  thy  wonders  of  olJL 
How  great  are  his  sims^  says  Nebuchadnezzar^  speakbg  at  least 
the  k^ffoace  of  a  gora  man,  how  mighty  are  his  wonders!    What 
they  {&f  uey  called  upon  others  to  feel.    Remember j  says  Datrai, 
his  marveUous  works  that  he  hath  done  y  his  wonierSjOnithe  jmig* 
monts  (ff  his  mouth.  1  Cbron.  xvi.  13.     Declare  his  glory, among 
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the  heathen;  his  wonders  among  the  people*  Ps*  xcvi.  3.  Oh  give 
thanks  to  the  Lord  of  lords^  who  alone  aoeth  great  wonders  ;  for  his 
mercy  endureth  for  ever,  ^ 

Admiration  is  a  combined  exercise  of  the  mind;  and  is  formed  of 
wonder  and  complacency. '  It  is  an  exercise  eminently  delighlful ; 
and  is  every  where  presented  with  objects  to  awaken  it.  Both 
Creation  and  Providence  are  full  of  wonders,  presented  to  us  at 
every  moment,  and  at  every  step.  Every  attribute  of  God  is  fitted 
to  excite  this  emotion  by  the  amazing  aegree  in  which  it  exists ; 
and  by  the  degree  also,  in  which  it  is  very  often  displayed.  Thus 
the  Psalmist  speaks  of  the  marvellous  loving-kindness  of  God;  St. 
Peter  J  of  his  marvellow  light.  King  Darius  says,  He  worketh  signs 
and  wonders  in  heaven  and  earth.  Thus  David  s^s^  I  will  praise 
thee;  for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  Thus  one  of  the 
Names  of  Christ,  whose  Redemption  is  the  most  marvellous  of  all 
the  works  of  God,  is  Wonderfvi. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Religious  Admiration  is  entirely  distin- 
guished from  wonder  in  the  ordinary  sense^  by  its  union  with  compla- 
cency. Ordinary  wonder  is  delightful,  but  is  totally  destitute  of 
moral  excellence.  Religious  wonder  is  still  more  delightful  ^  and 
may  be  excellent  in  any  degree. 
Secondly.  Dependence  is  also  an  exercise  of  the  same  spirit. 
That  we  are  all  dependent  on  God  is  known  to  every  person, 
possessed  of  reason;  and  that  we  are  absolutely  depenaent  on 
nim  for  every  thing  which  we  enjoy,  or  which  wc  need.  A  Wil- 
lingness  to  be  thus  dependent^  a  complacency  in  this  state  of  things 
as  appointed  by  God,  accompanied  with  that  humble  frame  of  mind, 
necessarily  attendant  upon  these  affections^  constitiUe  what  is  called 
Religious  Dependence^  a  state  ot  m'md,  exactly  suited  to  our  con- 
dition, and  eminently  useful  to  our  whole  Christian  character  and 
life. 

To  these  may  be  added  Faithj  Hope,  and  Joy,  which  have  already 
been  subjects  of  discussion ;  and  to  these,  StAmission^  which  will 
be  made  the  theme  of  a  future  discourse. 

The  text  contains  a  command,  addressed  to  all  those  to  whom 
Si.  Peter  wrote,  requiring  that  they  should  be  clothed  with  humili- 
ty ;  and  enforces  the  precept  by  this  combined  reason,  that  God 
resisteth  the  proud  and  giveth  grace  to  the  humble.  No  precept  of 
Revelation  has  been  more  disrelished  by  infideb  than  this.  Hume 
attacks  it  in  form,  and  considers  the  disposition  enjoined  as  both 
vicious  and  contemptible.  Still  it  is  largely  insisted  on  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  is  required  of  us  unconditionally  and  indispensa- 
bly. It  is  declared  to  precede  all  real  honour,  and  thus  to  be  ne- 
cessary even  to  its  existence.  It  is  pronounced  to  have  been  an 
important  attribute  in  the  character  of  Christ  himself.  Learn  of 
me,  says  the  Saviour  of  mankind, /or/ am  n»eeianJ  lowly  of  heart. 
In  the  text  itself  it  is  plainly  asserted  to  be  an  object  of  Divine 
fitvour  in  such  a  sense,  that  the  grace  or  free  love  of  God  is  com* 
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municated  to  those  who  are  humble,  and  denied  to  those  who  are 
not.  In  the  Scriptural  scheme,  therefore,  humility  is  invested  with 
an  importance  which  cannot  be  measured. 

It  must  indeed  be  confessed  tliat  nothing  rs  more  unaccordant 
with  the  native  disposition  of  mankind.  Pride,  the  first  sin  of  our 
common  parents,  has  characterized  ail  their  posterity.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  Humility  should  be  disesteemcd 
and  calumniated.  If  it  zoere  ofiht  worlds  the  toorld  would  undoubt- 
edly lovt  his  own  ;  hut  because  it  is  not  of  the  worlds  therefore  the 
world  hateth  it. 

Of  this  attribute  of  the  human  mind,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the 
Scriptures,  I  observe, 

1st.  It  involves  J  in  its  nature,  a  just  sense  of  our  character  and 
condition. 

We  were  born  yesterday  of  the  dust,  and  to-morrow  return  to 
the  dust  again.  In  our  origin,  and  in  our  end,  there  is  certainly 
little  to  awaken  our  pride.  In  both,  we  are  closely  allied  to  the 
beasts  that  perish;  and  may  with  the  strictest  propriety,  say  to 
corruption,  Tlwu  art  our  father^  and  to  the  worm,  Thou  art  our 
mother  and  our  sister.  How  strange  is  it  that  a  being  should  be 
proud,  who  is  going  to  the  grave ;  who  in  a  few  days  will  he  down 
m  the  dust,  to  become  a  feast  of  worms,  and  to  be  changed  into  a 
mass  of  earth!  Such  however  will  speedily  be  the  lot  of  the  haughti- 
est monarch,  the  most  renowned  hero,  and  the  proudest  philosopher 
who  now  says  in  his  heart,  /  will  ascend  up  to  heaven,  I  will  be  like 
the  Most  High. 

During  this  little  period,  we  are  dependent  creatures.  Nothing 
IS  more  coveted,  nothing  more  eagerly  sought,  nothing  boasted  of 
with  more  complacency,  by  the  children  of  pride,  than  Indepen- 
dence. But  the  boast  is  groundless  ;  and  the  opinion,  which  gives 
birth  to  it,  false.  What  hast  thou,  says  St.  Paul,  which  thou  hast 
not  received  ?  From  God  we  derive  life  and  breath,  and  all  things* 
All  of  them  are  mere  gifts  of  his  bounty ;  and  to  the  least  of 
them  we  cannot  make  a  single  claim.  To  his  sovereign  pleas- 
ure, also,  are  we  every  moment  indebted  for  their  continuance. 
That  which  He  gives,  we  gather.  He  opens  his  hand,  and  we  are 
filled  with  good.  He  takes  away  our  breath  *,  we  die  and  return 
to  dust. 

But  we  are  not  dependent  on  God  only.  To  a  vast  extent  we 
are  necessarily  indebted,  for  a  great  body  of  our  enjoyments,  to 
our  fellow-men.  We  can  have  neither  food  nor  raiment :  we  can 
neither  walk  nor  ride ;  we  can  have  neither  sleep  nor  medicirfe ; 
we  can  neither  enjoy  ourselves,  nor  be  useful  to  others  without  the 
aid  of  multitudes  of  our  fellow-men.  Especially  is  the  proud 
man  thus  dependent.  Life  to  him  is  only  a  scene  of  sufiering, 
unless  he  is  continually  regaled  by  the  real  or  imagined  respect 
of  those  around  him.     Homage  is  the  food  on  which  he  lives* 
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and  applause,    the  atmosphere  in  which  alone  he  is  able  to 
•breathe* 

Amone  those  on  whom  we  are  thus  dependent  sometimes  for 
fife  itself;  and  always  for  its  comforts,  are  to  be  regularly  number- 
ed the  poor,  whom  we  are  so  prone  to  despise ;  nay,  the  slaves 
whom  we  regard  as  havine  been  created  merely  as  instruments  of 
our  pleasure.  To  what  a  lowly  condition  is  a  haughty  man  thus  re- 
duced, and  how  different  his  actual  situation  from  that  which  his 
conversation  and  demeanour  would  induce  us  to  imagine ! 

Nor  is  our  situation  less  precarious  than  it  is  dependent.  The 
possessions,  the  comforts,  the  hopes,  which  we  enjoy  to-day,  may 
all  to-morrow  vanish  for  ever.  Our  riches  may  make  to  them- 
selves wings  as  an  eagle,  and  fly  away  towards  heaven.  Our  health 
may  be  wrested  from  us  by  disease,  and  our  comfort  by  pain.  We 
may  become  decrepit,  deaf,  or  blind.  Our  friends  and  families 
may  bid  us  the  last  adieu,  and  retire  to  the  world  of  spirits.  Nay, 
ourselves  and  our  pride  may  be  buried  together  in  the  grave.  What 
foundation  does  such  a  state  of  existence  furnish  on  which  to  build 
our  pride  ? 

We  are  also  ignorant.  Much  indeed  is  said  of  our  learning  and 
science.  It  would  be  well  if  more  could  be  said,  and  said  with  truth 
concerning  our  wisdom.  With  all  our  boasts,  how  little  do  we 
know !  How  many  objects  are  presented  to  us  every  day  of  which 
we  know  nothing  except  their  existence  !  How  many  questions  do 
even  little  children  ask,  which  no  philosopher  is  able  to  answer  1 
How  many  subjects  of  investigation  say  to  every  inquirer,  "  Hith- 
erto shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further!" 

Every  thing  which  we  know  bnngs  up  to  our  view  the  many  more 
which  we  cannot  know;  and  thus  daily  forces  upon  us,  if  we  will 
open  our  eyes,  irresistible  conviction  of  the  narrowness  of  those 
limits  by  which  our  utmost  researches  are  bounded,  of  the  infantile 
nature  of  our  actual  attainments,  of  the  smallness  of  those  which 
are  possible. 

Amonff  the  subjects  which  display  this  i^orance  in  the  strongest 
degree,  those  of  amoral  nature,  those  which  immediately  concern 
our  duty  and  salvation,  infinitely  more  important  to  us  than  any 
others,  hold  the  primary  place.    What  man  is  able  to  find  out  of 
himself  concerning  these,  we  know  by  what  he  has  actually  found 
out.     Cast  your  eyes  over  this  great  globe,  and  over  the  past  ages 
of  time,  and  marie  the  nature  of  the  religious  systems  invented 
by  man*     How  childish,  how  senseless.  Sow  self-contradictoty, 
have  been  the  opinions;  how  infatuated,  how  sottish,  the  precepts 
by  whirh  they  have  professedly  regulated  the  moral  conduct  of 
nen  \  how  debased,  how  full  of  turpitude,  bow  fraught  with  frenzy, 
Ihe  religious  services  by  which  they  have  laboured  to  propitiate 
their  Oods^  and  obtain  a  fiiture  hapuy  existence;  nay,  what  mere 
erMilures  of  Be<)lam  were  the  Gods  thennelves.  and  their  defirioua 
wor«hi)>p0rt  * 
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But  for  the  Scriptures,  we  should  now  have  the  same  views,  which 
have  been  spread  over  the  whole  heathen  world ;  and  might  this 
day  have  been  prostrating  ourselves  before  stocks  and  stones,  and 
looking  to  drunkenness,  prostitution,  and  the  butchery  of  human 
victims  as  the  means  of  ootaining  a  happy  immortaUty.  How  in- 
expressibly deplorable  is  this  ignorance !  How  humble  the 
character  of  those  of  whom   it  can  be  truly  predicated ! 

For  our  exemption  from  all  these  errors,  we  are  indebted  solely 
to  the  Bible.  But  with  this  invaluable  book  in  our  hands  we  re- 
luctantly admit,  in  many  cases,  even  its  fundamental  truths :  truths 
of  supreme  importance  to  the  establishment  of  virtue  in  our  minds, 
and  to  the  acquisition  of  eternal  Ufe  beyond  the  grave :  truths 
which  are  the  glory  of  the  Revealed  System,  and  which  have  been 
the  means  of  conducting  to  heaven  a  multitude  which  no  man  can 
number.  In  the  place  of  these,  what  absurdities  have  not  been 
imbibed*!  absurdities  immeasurably  disgraceful  to  the  understand- 
ing, and  absolutely  ruinous  to  the  soul.  How  long  these  absurdi- 
ties have  reignea  !  How  widely  they  have  spread !  What 
innumerable  mischiefs  they  have  done !  How  strongly  they  dis- 
cover a  violent  tendency  in  our  nature  to  reject  truth  and  welcome 
error !  Who  with  this  picture  before  him  can  doubt  that  on  this 
account  we  have  abundant  reason  for  humihty  ? 

In  addition  to  these  things,  we  are  sinful  creatures.  The  htartj 
says  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  des' 
perately  wicked.  He  who  reads  the  three  first  chapters  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  or  peruses  the  history  of  mankind,  or  at- 
tentively considers  the  conduct  of  himself  and  his  fellow-men,  will 
without  much  hesitation  adopt  the  decision  of  the  Prophet.  It  is 
wonderful  that  sinful  beings  should  be  proud  of  their  character ; 
and  remarkable  that  pride  is  indulged  by  no  other  beings.  Of 
what  shall  we  be  proud  ?  In  our  conversation  and  in  our  writings 
we  charge  each  other  endlessly  with  impiety,  profaneness,  perju- 
ry, irreligion,  injustice,  fraud,  falsehood,  slander,  oppression, 
cruelty,  meft,  lewdness,  sloth,  gluttony,  and  drunkenness.  The 
charges  are  either  true  or  false.  If  they  are  false,  they  are  in 
themselves  abominable  wickedness.  If  they  are  true,  tnose  on 
whom  they  rest  are  abominably  wicked.  What  an  unhappy  foun- 
dation is  here  furnished  for  pride ! 

If  we  look  into  our  own  hearts,  and  into  our  own  lives,  and 
perform  this  duty  faithfully,  we  shall  find  ample  reason  for  self- 
condemnation  ;  we  shall  see  that  our  own  hearts,  at  least,  answer 
to  the  declaration  of  Jeremiah ;  we  shall  see  ourselves  alienated 
from  God,  revolted  from  his  government,  opposed  to  his  law,  un- 
grateful for  his  blessings,  distrustful  of  his  sincerity,  and  discon- 
tented with  his  administrations.  With  all  these  sins  before  us,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  slow  of  heart  to  beUeve  or  repent. 

God  has  provided  for  us,  and  proffered  to  us,  dehverance  firom 
cur  sins,  and  fix>m  the  punishment  which  they  have  merited.    He 
Vol.  III.  12 
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has  sent  a  Saviour  into  the  world  to  redeem  us  from  under  the 
curse  of  the  law,  and  that  by  the  effusion  of  his  own  blood ;  but 
we  reject  himl  He  has  sent  his  Spirit  to  sanctify  us,  and  to  make 
us  his  children ;  but  we  resist  his  influence.  He  has  offered  to  be 
reconciled  to  us:  but  we  refuse  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  Wetnight 
be  virtuous,  we  misht  be  happy ;  l^^t  we  will  not.  What  causes 
for  humiliation  are  nere  presented  to  our  view ! 

Finally.  We  are  miserable  creatures.  In  the  present  world  we 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  unhappy.  Cold  and  heat,  hunger  and 
thirst,  anxiety,  disappointment,  toil,  poverty,  loss  of  friends,  dis- 
grace, sorrow,  pain,  disease,  and  aeath,  divide  among  them  a 
great  part  of  our  days,  and  leave  us  scarcelv  more  than  a  few 
transient  gleams  of  ease,  comfort  and  hope.  How  often  are  most 
of  these  evils  doubled  and  tripled  by  similar  sufferings  of  such  as 
are  dear  to  us  in  the  bonds  of  nature  and  affection !  How  truly  does 
Job  declare  that  Man^  who  is  bofji  of  a  womanj  is  of  fern  days^  and 
full  of  trouble! 

From  these  calamities  our  only  way  of  escape  conducts  us  to 
the  grave.  Beyond  that  dreaiy  mansion  stands  the  last  tribunal, 
at  Tmich  our  eternal  doom  wul  be  irreversibly  fixed.  But  the 
only  reward  of  sin  is  perdition,  perdition  final  and  irremediable. 
This  is  the  deplorable  end  of  the  sins  and  miseries,  which  so  ex- 
tensively constitute  our  character  and  our  allotments  in  the  present 
world. 

Look  now  at  the  description  which  has  been  given,  and  tell  me 
for  which  of  these  things  we  shall  be  proud.  Is  it  our  origin,  our 
dependence,  the  precariousncss  of  our  life  and  its  enjoyments,  our 
ignorance,  our  errors,  our  sins,  or  our  miseries? 

In  the  mean  time,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  very  pride  is 
one  of  our  grossest  sins ;  whether  it  be  pride  of  birth,  of  wealth,  of 
beauty,  of  talents,  of  accomplishments,  of  exploits,  of  place,  of 
power,  or  of  moral  character.  A  proud  look,  fix)m  whatsoever 
source  derived,  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  Angels  by  their 
pride  lost  heaven.  Our  first  parents  by  their  pride  ruined  the 
world. 

That  the  view  which  has  been  here  given  of  the  state  and  char- 
acter of  man  is  just,  will  not,  because  it  cannot,  be  questioned. 
Conformed  to  it  are  all  the  views  entertained  of  the  same  subjects 
by  every  man  possessing  the  humility  of  the  Gospel.  On  tnese 
very  considerations,  especially  as  applied  to  himself,  is  his  humility 
foimded. 

2dly.  Humility  involves  a  train  of  affections  accordant  mth  such 
a  sense  of  our  character  and  conditions. 

It  mvolves  that  candour  and  eouity,  which  dispose  us  to  receive 
and  acknowledge  truth,  however  numbling  to  our  pride,  or  painful 
to  our  fears,  in  preference  to  error,  however  soothing  or  flattering. 
The  humble  man  feels  assured,  also,  that  it  is  his  true  interest  to 
know  and  feel  the  worst  of  his  situation ;  that  a  just  sense  of  0% 
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condition  may  be  the  means  of  rendering  it  more  hopeful  and  more 
desirable;  that  false  conceptions  of  it,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  pos- 
sibly do  him  any  good,  and  will  in  all  probability  do  him  much 
harm ;  that  truth  is  a  highway,  which  may  conduct  mm  to  heaven ; 
but  that  error  is  a  labynnth  in  which  he  may  be  lost  for  ever. 
-  Equally  disposed  is  he  to  do  justice  to  the  several  subjects  of  his 
contemplation.  Cheerfully  is  he  ready  to  feel  and  to  acknowledge 
that  he  is  just  such  a  being  as  he  actually  is ;  that  he  is  no  wiser, 
no  better,  no  more  honourable,  and  no  more  safe,  but  just  as  lowly, 
as  dependent,  as  ignorant,  as  guilty,  and  as  much  m  danger,  as 
truth  pronounces  him  to  be.  With  the  humiliation,  dependence, 
and  precariousness  of  his  circumstances  he  is  satisfied,  because 
they  are  ordained  by  his  Maker.  His  guilt  he  acknowledges  to  be 
real ;  and,  at  the  sight  of  it,  willingly  takes  his  place  in  the  dust. 
His  sufferings  he  confesses  to  be  merited,  and  therefore  bows  sub- 
missively beneath  the  rod.  Claims  he  makes  none,  for  he  feels 
that  there  is  nothing  in  himself  to  warrant  them ;  and,  although  he 
wishes  ardently  to  escape  from  his  sin  and  misery,  he  never  minks 
of  demanding  it  as  a  rignt ;  but,  so  far  as  he  is  permitted,  humbly 
hopes  it  as  .a  gift  of  firee  grace,  as  a  mere  blessing  derived  from 
the  overflowing  mercy  of  his  Creator. 

Among  the  subjects  which  his  situation  forces  upon  his  mind, 
the  means  of  expiating  his  guilt  become  one  of  primary  impor- 
tance. After  surveying  it  on  every  side,  he  pronounces  the  at- 
tempt hopeless ;  and  sees  with  full  conviction,  that,  if  God  should 
marlc  iniquity,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  stand.  In  this 
melancholy  situation  he  does  not,  like  the  man  of  the  world,  rise 
up  in  haughty  rebeUion  against  God  ;  he  does  not  say.  Who  is  the 
Almighty^  that  I  should  serve  him  ;  and  what  profit  shall  Ihave^  if 
I  pray  unto  him  ?  He  does  not  insolently  exclaim.  Why  doth  he 
yet  find  faulty  for  who  hath  resisted  his  will  ?  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  language  of  Joh^  he  modestly  cries  out.  Behold  I  am  viUj  what 
shall  I  answer  thee  ?  I  will  lay  my  hand  upon  my  mouth.  I  abhor 
myself  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.  With  Daniel  he  sets  his 
£atce  unto  the  Lord  God,  to  seek  by  prayer  and  supplications,  with 
fastings,  and  sackcloth,  and  ashes  ;  and  he  pravs  unto  the  Lord 
his  God,  and  makes  his  confession,  and  says,  0  Lord^  the  great 
and  dreadful  God!  keeping  the  covenant  and  mercy  to  them  that 
love  thetj  1  have  sinned^  and  have  committed  iniquity^  and  have  done 
wickedly^  and  have  rebelled  by  departing  from  thy  precepts  and 
from  thy  judgments. 

But,  although  in  himself  he  sees  no  means  of  deliverance  or  es- 
cape, he  finds  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  ample  provision  made  for 
both.  The  provision  is  complete.  An  expiation  is  there  made 
for  the  sins  of  men ;  and  a  deliverance  from  the  miseries,  to  which 
they  were  destined,  effectuated ;  which  involve  all  that  the  most 
sanguine  mind  can  wish  concerning  both.  Still,  the  scheme  in- 
volves, an  absolute  humilivition  of  human  pride ;  for  it  represents 
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man  as  totally  destitute  of  any  thing  in  his  native  character,  or  in 
his  eflbrts,  which  can  reconimend  him  to  God,  or  which  can  be  re- 
^rded  by  the  final  Judge  as  any  ground  of  his  justification.  It 
IS  a  scheme  of  mere  mercy  ;  and  every  one,  who  is  to  receive  the 
blessings  of  it,  must  come  in  the  character  of  a  penitent,  suppli- 
cating for  pardon  through  the  righteousness  of  a  Redeemer. 

Nothing  can  be  more  painful  to  pride  than  this  scheme  of  de- 
liverance ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  welcome  lo  the  heart  of  gen- 
uine humility.     God  in  the  great  work  of  forgiving,  redeenung, 
and  sanctifying  man,  appears  to  the  humble  penitential  mind,  in- 
vested with  peculiar  glory,  excellence,  and  loveliness.     Gody  says 
St.  Paul,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  ovt  of  darkness^  hath 
skmed  into  our  hearts,  to  give  us  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.     In  the  work  of  Ke(Jemp- 
tion,  accomplished  by  this  Divine  person,  the  character  of  God  is 
seen  by  the  sanctified  mind  in  a  light  entirely  new,  and  more 
honourable  to  him  than   that  which  is  presented  by  any  other 
work  either  of  Creation  or  Providence.     His  benevolence  shines, 
here,  in  the  exercise  of  mercy  towards  the  apostate  children  of 
men,  in  a  manner  which  is  new  and  singular,  a  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  displayed  to  the  inhabitants  of  no  other  part  of  the 
Universe.     Here,  especially,  it  is  discerned  that  God  is  Love ; 
and  the  humble  penitent  is  so  deeply  affected  with  the  kindness 
manifested  in  expiating  and  forgiving  sin,  and  renewing  the  soul, 
that  he  is  ready  to  exclaim  with  the  Psalmist,  Jiot  unto  me,  0  Lord, 
not  unto  me,  but  to  thy  name  give  glory,  for  thy  mercy  ^  and  for  thy 
truiWs  sake.     In  the  midst  of  his  astonishment  that  such  mercy 
should  be  extended  to  him,  a  poor,  guilty,  miserable  wretch,  un- 
worthy in  his  own  view  of  the  least  of  all  mercies,  the  pride  even 
of  fielf-righteousness  is  for  a  while  at  least  laid  asleep ;  and  his 
thoughts  and  affections,  instead  of  being  turned  towards  himself, 
are  aosorbcd  in  the  condescension  and  goodness  of  his  Father, 
Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  man,  in  whom  this  attribute  is  found,  not 
to  turn  his  thoughts  from  time  to  time  lo  the  perfect  purity  of  God. 
No  subject  of  contemplation  can  more  strongly  impress  upon  the 
mind  a  sense  of  its  own  impurity.  In  his  sight  the  heavens  them- 
selves are  not  clean,  and  the  angels  before  nim  are  charged  with 
folly.  How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  to  the  eye  of  the 
penitent  must  man  appear,  who  drinketh  iniquity  like  water !  In 
the  sight  of  this  awful  and  most  affecting  object,  he  will  almost 
necessarily  exclaim,  with  /o6,  /  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing 
of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seetk  thee!  JVherefore  I  abhor  myself^ 
and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes* 

When  such  a  man  contemplates  the  character  of  his  Christian 
brethren,  emotions  of  the  same  general  nature  will  necessarily  oc- 
cupy his  mind.  St.  Paul  has  directcv^  Christians  to  forbear  one  an" 
atherin  all  lowliness  and  meekness  ofmind^  and  to  esteem  others  btt- 
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ter  than  themselves.  This  precept,  which  to  a  man  of  the  world 
appears  absurd  and  incapable  ot  being  obeyed,  involves  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  eye  of  him  who  is  evangelically  uumble.  The  sins  of 
other  Christians  are  of  course,  imperfectly  known  to  him.  Their 
sins  of  thought  are  all  hidden  from  his  eyes  :  their  sins  of  action  he 
rarely  witnesses ;  and  of  those,  which  are  perpetrated  in  his  pres- 
ence, he  cannot  know  either  the  extent,  or  malignity.  His  own 
sins,  in  the  mean  time,  both  of  heart  and  of  life,  are  \n  a  sense  always 
naked  before  him ;  and  he  can  hardly  fail  to  discern,  in  some  good 
degree,  their  number,  their  aggravations,  and  their  guilt.  Hence 
other  Christians  will,  in  a  comparative  sense,  appear  to  him  to  be 
clean ;  while  himself  will  seem  unsound  and  polluted,  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  In  this  situation,  the 
difficulty  of  esteeming  others  better  than  himself  vanishes.  Impos- 
sible as  it  would  be  for  a  proud  man  to  think  in  this  manner ;  the 
only  difficulty  to  the  humble  man  is  to  think  in  any  other. 

Such  at  all  times,  with  the  exceptions  for  which  the  human  char- 
acter always  lays  the  foundation,  will  be  the  emotions  naturally 
imbibed  and  strongly  cherished  by  Christian  humility.  But  there 
are  certain  seasons,  in  which  they  will  be  excited  in  a  peculiar  de- 
cree. Such  will  be  the  case  in  the  house  of  God.  Here  he  is 
brought  immediately  into  the  presence  of  his  Maker ;  here  he  ap- 

Eears  in  the  character  of  a  sinner  and  of  a  suppliant  for  mercy ; 
ere  he  draws  nigh  to  his  Maker  in  the  solemn  ordinances  of  the 
Sanctuary ;  here  the  character  and  suflferings  of  the  Redeemer 
are  set  before  him  in  the  light  of  heaven  ;  here  he  witnesses  all  the 
wonders  of  redeeming,  forgiving,  and  sanctifying  love.   What  God 
is,  and  what  he  himself  is,  what  he  has  done  to  destroy  himself,  and 
what  God  has  done  to  save  him  from  destruction,  are  here  present- 
ed to  his  eye,  and  brought  home  to  his  heart,  in  the  most  affecting 
manner.   In  this  solemn  place,  also,  he  is  in  the  midst  of  his  fellow-. 
Christians,  uniting  with  them  in  their  prayers  and  praises,  and  sit- 
ting with  them  at  the  table  of  Christ  to  celebrate  his  sufferings,  and 
the  love  wherewith  he  loved  us  and  gave  himself  for  us.     In  such 
a  situation,  how  great  and  good  must  his  Father,  Redeemer,  and 
Sanctifler  appear !    How  little,  how  unworthy,  how  sinful !    How 
strange  must  it  seem,  that  he,  who  is  unworthy  of  the  least,  should 
thus  be  put  into  the  possession  of  the  greatest  of  aU  mercies ! 
How  naturally,  how  often,  and  how  anxiously,  will  he  inquire, 
whether  it  can  be  proper,  for  such  a  being  as  himself,  to  unite  with 
the  followers  of  the  Redeemer  in  their  worship,  share  in  their  pri- 
vileges, and  participate  in  their  hopes,  and  in  their  joys ! 
*"    Feelings  of  the  same  general  nature  will  also  be  awakened,  and 
often  in  an  equal  degree,  when  he  retires  to  his  closet  to  pray  to  his 
Father  who  is  in  secret.  Here  he  withdraws  entirely  from  the  world, 
and  meets  his  Maker  face  to  face.     The  Divine  character,  and  his 
own,  must  be  brought  before  his  eyes  in  the  strongest  light,  while 
be  is  employed  in  confessing  his  sins,  and  supplicating  pardon  and 
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sanctification ;  gratefully  acknowledging  the  blessings  which  he 
has  received,  and  humbly  asking  for  those  which  he  needs.  How 
naturally  would  he  exclaim,  Lord^  what  is  man^  thaHhou  art  mind- 
ful of  himy  or  ilu  son  ofman^  that  thou  shouldest  visit  him! 

Such,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  the  views  formed  bv  Christian  humi- 
lity ;  and  such  the  affections  of  the  mind  in  which  it  prevails. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident, 

1st.  T%at  Evangelical  humility  is  exactly  conformed  to  the  real 
circumstances  and  character  of  men. 

The  views,  which  the  humble  man  entertains  of  himself,  and  of 
his  condition,  are  exactly  suited  to  both.  He  is  just  such  a  being 
as  he  supposes  himself  to  be,  and  in  just  such  a  condition.  His 
origin  is  as  lowly,  his  situation  as  dependent  and  precarious,  his 
mind  as  ignorant  and  errine,  his  character  as  guilty,  and  his  desti- 
nation fraught  with  as  much  distress  and  danger,  as  he  himself  real- 
izes. His  views  therefore,  are  absolutely  true  and  just.  If  such 
views  then  are  honourable  to  a  rational  being,  if  no  other  thoughts 
can  be  honourable  to  such  a  being,  then  the  views  entertained  by 
humility  are  honourable  to  the  human  character.  On  the  contrary, 
the  views  of  pride,  or  as  Mr.  Hume  chooses  to  style  it,  selfvalua- 
tuntj  are  absolutely  unsuited  both  to  the  condition  and  character  of 
man.  They  are  radically  and  universally  unjust  and  false,  and  of 
course,  are  only  disCTaceiul  and  contemptible. 

The  affections,  wnich  have  been  here  considered  as  involved 
m  humility,  are  evidently  no  less  just.  They  spring  irresistibly 
from  the  views ;  and  no  sober  mind  can  entertain  the  latter  with- 
out experiencing  the  former.  These  affections  are  all,  plainly, 
the  harmony  of  the  heart  with  the  dictates  of  the  understanding : 
dictates  seen  and  acknowledged  to  be  just  and  certain,  and,  where 
the  heart  is  governed  by  candour,  irresistible.  Whenever  the 
mind  sees  itseH*  to  be  thus  ignorant,  erring,  and  sinful,  and  its  situ- 
ation thus  dependent,  precarious,  and.  distressing ;  it  cannot, 
without  violence  done  to  itself,  fail  of  feeling  both  the  char- 
acter and  condition,  and  of  feeling  them  deeply ;  for  they  are 
objects  of  immeasurable  importance  to  its  whole  well-being. 
Equally  just  are  the  affections,  which  he  exercises  towards  his 
Maker  and  his  fellow-Christians.  The  difference  between  the 
character  of  God  and  his  own  character  being  seen  to  be  such ;  so 
entire,  so  vast,  particularly  as  He  is  infinitely  holy  and  pure, 
while  himself  is  altogether  polluted  with  guilt ;  no  emotions  can  be 
proper  towards  this  great  and  glorious  Being,  which  do  not  in- 
volve a  strong  sense  of  this  amazing  moral  difference  between  Him 
and  itself.  In  such  a  case,  where  there  is  no  humility,  there  can 
be  no  reverence  towards  God ;  and  were  there  is  no  reverence, 
it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  any  thing  acceptable  towards 
Him. 
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In  the  same  manner,  humility  enters  into  every  other  affection 
of  a  sanctified  mind  towards  its  Maker.  Our  views  of  the  mercy 
of  God  exercised  towards  us,  and  the  emotions  excited  by  them, 
are  exactly  proportioned  to  the  apprehensions,  which  we  form  oJ 
oar  own  unworthiness.  He,  to  whom  much  is  forgiven,  our  Sav- 
iour informs  us,  will  love  much.  Pardon,  Mercy,  and  Grace,  are 
terms  which  mean  little,  if  they  have  any  meaning  that  is 
realized,  in  the  eve  of  him  who  is  not  humbled  for  his  Bins,  and 
who  does  not  feel  his  own  absolute  need  of  pardon.  The  Song 
of  the  redeemed  is  sung  only  by  those,  who  realize  the  love  <M 
Christ,  because  he  has  washed  them  firom  their  sins  in  his  own 
blood.  The  gratitude,  therefore,  exercised  to  God  for  his  un- 
speakable mercy,  in  forgiving  our  sins,  and  redeeming  us  from  un- 
der the  curse  of  the  Law,  will  'm  a  great  measure  be  created  I^ 
our  humility. 

In  the  same  manner  does  it  enhance  our  complacency  in  the 
Divine  character.  Of  dependence  it  is  the  essence ;  of  adora- 
tion, and  indeed  of  all  our  worship,  it  is  the  substance  and  the 
soul. 

2dly.  From  these  observations  it  is  evident j  that  no  man  can  hop$ 
for  acceptance  with  God  without  humility* 

Godf  says  the  text,  resisteth  the  proud^  but  giveth  grace  (or 
favour)  to  the  humble*  The  proud,  and  the  humble,  are  two  great 
classes  including  the  whole  of  the  human  race.  Of  which  dass^ 
does  it  seem  probable  to  the  eye  of  sober  reason,  that  the  infinitely 
perfect  Author  of  all  things  will  select  his  own  family,  and  the  ob- 
jects of  his  everlasting  love :  those  who  possess  the  views  and 
the  spirit  here  described ;  or  those  who  indulge  the  "  self-valua- 
tion" so  gratefiil  to  Mr.  Hume :  those  who  boldly  come  before  him, 
with  Godi  I  thank  thee,  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  ;  or  those  who 
dare  not  lift  up  their  eyes  to  heaven,  but,  smiting  upon  their  breasts^ 
say,  God,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  ?  How  obvious  is  it  to  com- 
mon sense,  that,  if  he  accept  any  of  our  race,  they  will  be  such  as 
have  just  views  of  their  character  and  condition,  of  their  own  ab- 
solute unworthiness,  of  the  greatness  of  his  mercy  in  forgiving 
their  sms  and  sanctifying  their  souls,  of  the  transcendent  glory  of 
the  Redeemer  in  becoming  their  propitiation,  and  of  the  innnite  bc- 
nigmty  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  renewing  them  in  the  image,  and 
restonng;  them  to  the  favour,  of  God.  Who  else  can  possess  the 
spirit,  wio  else  can  unite  in  the  employments,  who  else  can  bar 
monize  in  the  praises,  of  the  first-bom  ? 

Let  me  ask,  is  it  possible  that  a  proud  man  should  be  a  candidate 
for  immortal  life  ;  whether  proud  of  his  birth,  his  wealth,  his  sta- 
tion, his  accomplishments,  or  his  moral  character  ?  Suppose  him 
to  arrive  in  the  regions  of  life,  in  what  manner  would  his  pride  be 
employed  ?  Which  of  these  subjects  would  he  make  the  theme  of 
his  conversation  with  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  ?  How 
would  he  blend  his  pride  with  their  worship  \  ho^  would  he  pre- 
sent it  before  the  throne  of  God  ? 
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3dly.  FVom  these  observations  also^  we  learn  that  humility  is  a  dis- 
posiiian  eminent^  lovely m 

Learn  of  me,  says  the  Saviour  of  mankind  to  proud  and  perish- 
ing sinners,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart.  How  astonishing 
a  declaration  from  the  mouth  of  Him  who  controlled  the  elements 
with  a  word,  at  whose  command  the  dead  were  raised  to  life,  and 
at  whose  rebuke  demons  trembled  and  fled !  Draw  nigh  ye  mise- 
rable worms  of  the  dust,  place  yourselves  by  the  side  of  this  glo- 
rious person,  and  recite  before  him  the  foundations  on  which  your 
loftiness  rests ;  your  riches,  your  rank,  your  talents,  and  your  sta- 
tions. How  will  these  subjects  appear  to  his  eye  ?  How  will  those 
a  pear,  who  make  them  the  grounds  of  their  self-valuation  ? — 
sekness  and  lowliness  of  heart  adorned  him  witn  beauty  inex- 
pressible.    Can  pride  be  an  ornament  to  you  ? 

Would  you  be  amiable  in  the  sight  of  God,  you  must  essential- 
ly resemble  Him  who  was  "  altogether  lovely."  Even  you  your- 
selves cannot  but  discern,  that,  had  He  been  proud,  it  would  have 
tarnished  his  character,  and  have  eclipsed  the  face  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness. 

In  the  mean  time  let  Christians  remember,  and  feel,  that  they 
themselves  will  be  lovely,  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  approxi- 
mate to  the  character  of  the  Redeemer  in  tneir  humility.  The  same 
nUndj  says  St.  Paul  to  the  Philippians,  be  in  youj  which  was  also 
in  Christ  /  toAo,  being  in  the  form  of  (Sody  thought  it  no  robbery 
to  be  equal  with  God,  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and 
took  ipon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness 
of  men  ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself 
and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross*  From 
what  a  height  did  he  descend !  How  lowly  the  visible  station  which 
he  assumea ! 

.    Your  humility  towards  God  will  make  you  lovely  in  his  sight ; 
your  hiunility  towards  your  fellow-Christians  will  make  you  lovely 
M  theirs.     In  both  cases,  it  will  be  a  combination  of  views  and 
affections  conformed  to  truth,  exactly  suited  to  your  character  and 
circumstances,  and  equally  conformed  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God, 
and  to  the  perfect  example  of  his  beloved  Bon.     It  will  mingle 
with  all  your  affections,  and  make  them  sweet  and  delightful.     It 
will  operate  on  all  your  conduct,  and  make  it  amiable  in  the  sight 
of  every  beholder.  From  pride  and  all  its  wretched  consequences, 
it  will  deliver  you.     Of  the  grace  of  God  it  will  assure  you.     For 
to  this  man  will  Hook,  says  the  High  and  Lofty  One  that  inhabiteth 
eternity,  even  to  him,  who  is  of  a  humble  and  contrite  spirit ;  to  re* 
vioe  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite. 
It  will  accompany  you  through  Ufc,  and  lessen  all  the  troubles, 
and  increase  all  the  comforts,  of  your  pilerimage.     It  will  soi(^en 
your  dying  bed,  and  enhance  your  hope  and  your  confidence  before 
the  last  tribunal. 
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THE   LAW   OF    GOD* — THE    FIRST   AND   GREAT    COMMANDMENT* — 

RESIGNATION. 


LvKX  ixlL 41,  ^^—And Ae  wu unihdrawnfram them  abmit a ttone*8 eaii, and huei" 
§d  dtwn  and  prt^fedj  St^ng,  Fatktr^  if  mou  be  tBtUingf  remove  Unit  eup  from  me  t 
neeertkUeu,  nei  mjf  vitt,  InU  thine  be  done, 

XHE  next  exercise  of  love  to  God  in  our  progress  is  Resig- 
nation. 

Of  this  excellence  the  text  contains  the  most  perfect  example, 
which  has  been  recorded  or  witnessed  in  the  Universe.  Our  Sav- 
iour while  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  having  withdrawn  from 
hi8  disciples  about  a  stoiu^s  castj  kneeled  doTon^  ana  prayed^  under  an 
agonizing  sense  of  the  evils,  which  he  was  about  to  suffer.  His 
prayer  in  the  midst  of  this  agony  was,  Father^  if  thou  he  wUling^ 
remove  this  cup  from  me  :  nevertheless^  not  my  vnll,  but  thine^  be 
done  !  The  situation  of  Christ  was  much  more  trying  than  we  can 
conceive.  Yet  in  this  situation  he  bows  his  will  entirely  to  the  will 
of  God ;  and  prays  him  to  remove  the  cup,  only  on  the  condition 
that  he  is  willing ;  and  that  not  his  own  win,  but  the  will  of  the  Fa- 
ther, may  be  done.  The  occasion  was  wonderful :  the  Resiena- 
lion  was  complete.  He  yielded  himself  entirely  into  the  han£  of 
his  Father ;  and  earnestly  desired,  that  his  will,  whatever  it  should 
cost  himself,  might  be  done.  Nothing  can  be  more  edifying,  than 
this  example  :  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  instructive.  By  it  we 
are  taught, 

1st.  That  Religious  Resignation  is  a  quiet  yielding  of  ourselves  to 
the  disposal  of  Godj  and  not  to  the  mere  sufferance  of  eviU 

Christ  prayed  earnestly,  and  repeatedly,  that,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, the  evil,  or  the  cup,  might  pass  from  him.  That  this  was  per- 
fect rectitude  on  his  part  will  not  be  questioned.  What  he,  with 
perfect  rectitude,  desired  to  escape,  we  may,  with  entire  rectitude 
also,  desire  to  escape.  As  he  was  not  willing  to  suffer  evil ;  it 
was  perfectly  rights  that  he  should  not  be  willing*  It  is  entirely 
right,  therefore,  that  we  should  be  equally  unwilUng. 

But  Christ  was  entirely  willing  to  do,  and  to  suffer,  whatever 
God  willed  him  to  do,  or  to  suffer.  He  was,  however,  disposed 
thus  to  do,  and  suffer,  merely  because  it  was  the  will  of  God ; 
and  because  that  will  requires  nothing,  but  what  is  perfectly  wise 
and  good,  and  perfectly  desirable.  As,  therefore,  the  perfect  Re- 
signation of  our  Saviour  was  a  yielding  of  himself  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  not  at  all  to  mere  suffering ;  so  it  is  clear,  beyond  a  de- 
bate, that  Religious  Resignation  is,  in  every  case,  of  this  nature  only* 
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2dly.  J%at  it  is  our  duly  to  resign  ourselves  to  the  will  of  God 
eniireltf  ;  and  thatj  in  all  situations  of  life. 

The  situation,  in  which  Christ  expressed  the  Resignation  in  the 
text,  was  certainly  much  more  trying,  than  any  which  men  expe- 
rience in  the  present  world.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  not  me- 
rited this  distress  by  any  fault,  or  defect,  of  his  own.  His  pure 
and  perfect  mind  was  free,  alike,  from  error  and  from  sin.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  that  memorable  prayer,  contained  in  the  17th  chapter 
<if  John,  and  uttered  Just  before  his  agony  in  the  garden,  he  could 
say  wi^  perfect  confidence,  as  well  as  with  exact  (ruth  and  pro- 
pnety,  I  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth :  I  have  finished  the  work^ 
which  thou  gavest  me  to  do.  And  now,  O  Father  !  glorify  thou  me, 
with  thine  own  self  with  the  glory y  which  I  had  with  thee  btfore  the 
world  was.  Yet  in  this  situation  of  peculiar  distress,  he  gave  up, 
■entirely,  evei^  wish  of  his  own :  choosing  rather  to  sulfer  these 
wonderfiil  afflictions,  if  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  he  should  suSer 
them,  than  to  escape  them,  if  it  was  not.  Whatever  afflictions  be- 
ial  us,  we  are  ever  to  remember,  that  we  have  deserved  4iem ;  and 
that  they  are  always  inferior  in  intenseness  to  those,  which  were 
-suffered  by  Christ.  Our  reasons  for  resigning  ourselves  entirely 
to  the  disposal  of  God,  therefore,  are,  in  some  respects,  greater 
than  his.  In  all  situations,  it  of  course  becomes  us  to  be  stulj  and 
know  J  that  he  who  afflicts  us  is  God. 

To  render  our  Resignation  entire,  it  is  indispensable,  that  it 
snouid  be  imminded  with  murmuring,  impatience,  distrust  of  the 
goodness  of  God,  or  any  dissatisfaction  with  his  Providence.  We 
may  lawfully  wish,  not  to  suffer  evil,  considered  by  itself;  but  we 
cannot  lawnilly  wish,  that  the  will  of  God  should  not  be  done. — 
Nor  can  we  lawfully  complain,  at  any  time,  of  that  which  is  done 
by  his  will.  He,  who  complains,  has  not,  if  he  is  resigned  at  all, 
arrived  at  the  due  degree  of  Resignation.  Jeremiah^  with  irresisti- 
ble force,  asks.  Shall  a  living  man  complain  ;  a  man  for  the  punish- 
ment of  his  sins  f 

Sdly.  Religious  Resignation  is  perfectly  consistent  zoith  the  clear- 
est  J  and  strongest^  sense  of  the  evils^  which  we  suffer^  and  with  the 
deepest  distressy  while  we  stffer. 

Christ,  as  I  have  observed,  was  perfectly  resigned.  Yet  Christ 
felt,  in  the  deepest  manner,  the  whole  extent  of  the  evils  which  he 
tufiered.  This  we  know,  both  because  he  prayed  to  be  delivered 
from  them,  if  it  were  possible  ;  and  because  his  agonies  forced  the 
sweat  to  descend  upon  him  in  the  form  of  great  drops  of  blood. 
What  Christ  did,  in  this  respect,  it  is  lawful  for  us  to  do.  Christ 
felt  these  evils  to  their  full  extent  5  and  yet  was  perfectly  resigned. 
We,  therefore,  may  in  the  same  manner  feel  the  evils,  whicn  we 
experience ;  and  yet  be  the  subjects,  in  this  very  conduct,  of  true 
Evangelical  Resignation. 

4thTy.  Christian  Resignation  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  most 
fervent  supplications  to  God  for  deliverance  from  the  evils  which  we 
stiver. 
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The  evidence  of  this  is  complete  in  the  example  of  Christ* 
Christ  thus  prayed,  while  yet  he  was  perfectly  resigned :  we,  of 
course,  may  thus  pray,  witnout  lessening  at  all  the  degree,  or  af«> 
fecting  the  genuineness,  of  our  Resignation. 

The  obligations,  which  we  are  unaer  to  exercise  this  spirit,  are 
founded  both  in  the  command  of  God,  and  the  nature  of  things. 
The  ccHnmand  of  God  carries  with  it,  in  all  cases,  an  authority  cmd 
obligation,  which  are  without  limits.  With  this  authority,  he  re- 
quires us  to  be  resigned  to  his  whole  will ;  asserting  it,  with  the 
most  perfect  propriety,  to  be  His  prerogative  alone  to  prescribe^ 
and  our  duty  entirely  to  obey.  We  are  his  creatures ;  and  are^ . 
therefore,  under  all  possible  obligation  to  do  his  pleasure.  At  the 
same  time,  his  will  is  perfectly  ri^t ;  and  ought  exacdy  to  be  obey** 
ed,  even  if  there  were  no  authonty  to  bind,  and  no  reward  to  retri- 
bute, our  obedience.  Our  own  supreme  eood  is  entirely  promoted 
by  our  obedience  only ;  both  as  tne  obeoience  itself  is  oelightfiili 
and  as  it  is  followed  by  a  glorious  and  divine  reward. 

ResignaHon  is  not  merely  a  single  act,  but  a  general  course  of 
obedience ;  a  ^neral  preparation  of  the  heart  to  yield  itself  to 
God's  known  will,  and  his  promised  dispensations.  There  includei 
and  have  all  along  includeu,  what  is  commonly  called  Submissioru 
Submission  differs  from  Hesitation  in  nothing  but  this :  Suhmissum 
is  yielding  the  heart  to  thedivme  zoill,  in  that  vohich  has  already  taken 
place,  oris  nam  taking  place;  and  Resignation,  yielding  the  heart 
to  that,  which,  it  is  foreseen,  may,  or  will,  hereafter  take  place. 
The  spirit  is  exacdy  the  same,  as  to  its  nature,  in  all  instances  ; 
and  the  difference  is  found  only  in  regarding  the  past,  present,  or 
future,  accomplishment  of  the  divine  will.  This  distinction  is  so 
nearly  a  nominal  one  only,  that  both  names  are  used  indiscrimin- 
ately ;  and  of  so  litUe  importance,  as  to  preclude  any  necessary 
re^rd  to  it  in  this  discourse. 

This  disposition  is  the  only  becoming  temper  in  suffering  crea- 
tures, so'^fiBLr  as  their  sufferings  are  concerned.  The  suffennss  of 
mankina,  in  the  present  world,  are  all  expressions  of  the  will  of 
God.  There  are  but  three  dispositions,  with  which  they  can  be 
regarded;  impatience,  indifference,  or  acquiescence.  It  cannot  be  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  show,  that  the  last  of  these  is  the  only  spirit  with 
which  we  can  receive  either  profitably,  or  becomingly,  the  chas- 
tisements, inflicted  by  the  hana  of  God. 

To  acquiesce  in  the  divine  pleasure  under  sufferings  is  a  strong, 
an  eminently  excellent  exercise  of  Love  and  Reverence  to  God. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  we  can  give  a  higher,  or  more  deci- 
sive testimony  of  our  delight  in  the  divine  character,  or  our  appro- 
bation of  the  divine  government,  than  by  quiedy  yielding  to  that 
government  in  circumstances  of  suffering  and  sorrow;  by  testifjonj; 
with  the  heart,'  that  we  have  such  a  sense  of  the  wisdom  and  goo£ 
ness  of  God,  as  to  be  satisfied  to  undergo  whatever  afflictions  he  is 
pleased  to  send  upon  us ;  and  to  give  up  our  own  wishes  and  com- 
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forts,  that  the  pleasure  of  God  may  be  done,  and  his  glory  pro- 
moted. This  is  an  exercise  of  love  to  our  Maker,  which  proves 
itself  to  be  genuine,  and  excellent,  by  the  willing  self-denial,  which 
it  encounters ;  and  by  the  victory,  which  it  gains  over  interest  and 
pleasure  powerfully  present. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  the  Christian,  notwithstanding 
he  is  a  Christian,  is  still  a  sinful  being.  A£9ictions  are  punishments 
of  his  sins,  incomparably  less,  than  he  has  deserved.  Kesi^iation 
to  them  is  a  candid,  equitable,  dutiful  acknowledgment  of  toe  jus- 
tice of  God  in  sending  them,  and  a  humble  confession  of  the  sins, 
■  by  which  they  have  been  deserved. 

By  this  spirit  the  general  selfishness  of  the  mind  is  gradually 
wasted  away ;  the  strength  of  passion  and  appetite  continually 
weakened;  its  impiety  prevented;  its  ingratitude  destroyed;  and 
its  rebellion  broken  down.  The  rebel  is  converted  into  a  child.  A 
serenity  and  quietness  of  disposition  take  possession  of  the  soul ; 
allay  the  bitterness  of  its  distresses ;  sooth  all  its  tumults  into  peace ; 
mingle  comfort  in  the  cup  of  sorrow ;  and  happily  blend  with  all 
its  sufferings  the  inherent  aelight  of  Resignation ;  a  supporting  sense 
of  the  approbation  and  favour  of  God. 

REMARKS. 

'    From  this  passage  of  Scripture,  thus  considered,  it  is  evident, 
1st.  That  willingness  to  suffer  Perdition  is  no  part  of  Christian 

Resignation. 

It  is  well  known  to  my  audience,  that  the  contrary  doctrine  to 

that  which  I  have  here  asserted,  has  been  taught  by  men  of  distin- 

Euished  reputation  for  learning  and  piety :  and  it  is  equally  well 
nown,  that  no  human  learning  and  piety  will  furnish  a  sufficient 
security  from  error.  All  human  opinions,  therefore,  may  be  war- 
rantably  questioned ;  and  none  are  to  be  received  without  evidence, 
upon  the  mere  reputation  of  their  authors.  While,  therefore,  I  would 
treat  the  authors  with  becoming  respect ;  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
freely  to  question  then*  opinions. 

Tnat  Christian  Resignation  does  not  at  all  involve  a  willingness 
to  suffer  perdition  is,  in  my  view,  unanswerably  clear  firom  the 
text.  To  the  arguments  derived  from  this  source,  I  shall,  how- 
ever, add  a  few,  out  of  many,  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  the  first  place.  Christian  Resignation  is  Resignation  to  nothing 
but  the  will  of  God.  This  position  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  been 
proved  beyond  debate,  in  the  body  of  the  discourse.  The  will  of 
Godj  by  which  we  are  to  be  governed^  is  plainly  that  which  is,  or  can 
be,  known  to  us.  The  proof  of  this,  both  from  reason  and  Scrip- 
ture, is  complete.  Reason  teaches  us,  or  rather  we  know  by  in- 
tuition, that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  governed  by  a  rule,  which 
we  cannot  know.  Revelation  informs  us,  that  secret  things  belong 
to  Qod$  and  that  only  the  things  which  are  revealed  belong  to  us. 
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and  to  our  children  for  ever  ;  that  we  may  do  all  the  words  of  his  law. 
That,  then,  which  is  not  known  to  us,  cannot  belong  to  us,  in  any 
sense,  as  a  rule,  or  part,  of  our  duty. 

But  it  is  not  known,  and  without  a  new  and  direct  revelation  it 
cannot  be  known,  to  any  man  living,  to  be  the  will  of  God,  that  he 
should  suffer  perdition.  The  Scriptures  reveal  to  us,  that  the  im- 
penitent and  unbelieving  will  indeed  suffer  this  terrible  punishment* 
Bat  they  do  not  reveal  to  any  man,  that  he  himself  will  be  unpen- 
itent and  unbelieving,  when  he  leaves  the  world,  or  that  he  will 
finally  be  condemned.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  for  any  man  to 
know  in  this  world,  that  the  will  of  God  will  require  him  to  suffer 
perdition.  If,  then,  he  resigns  himself  to  this  dreadful  allotment, 
as  being  a  part  of  the  will  of  God ;  he  himself  presumptuously  es- 
tablishes by  his  own  contrivance,  and  conjecture,  something  as  the 
will  of  God,  which  God  has  not  declared  to  be  such ;  whiclx  the 
man  himself  cannot  know  to  be  such,  while  in  the  present  world ; 
and  which  he  cannot  lawfully  presmne  to  be  such.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  resigning  himself  to  tne  divine  will,  he  resigns  himself  to 
a  will,  which  his  own  imadnation  creates  for  God ;  and  is  guilty 
of  intruding  into  the  provmce  and  assuming  the  prerogatives  of 
his  Creator. 

2dlv.  Every  sincere  Professor  of  Religion  either  knows  or  believes 
himself  to  be  a  Christian. 

If  he  knows  himself  to  be  a  Christian,  then  he  knows  it  to  be 
contrarv  to  the  will  of  God,  that  he  should  be  finallv  condemned, 
or  that  he  should  suffer  the  miseries  of  perdition.  To  be  willing, 
in  this  case^  to  suffer  these  miseries,  is  to  be  wilHng  to  suffer  that 
which  is  known  by  him  to  be  ccmtraiy  to  the  will  of  God.  It  is  a 
consent  to  prevent  Christ  of  one  trophy  of  his  Cross,  one  glo- 
rious fruit  of  his  sufferings,  and  to  take  a  gem  from  his  crown  of 
glom 

'^  If  the  Professor  beliei>es  himself  to  be  a  Christian ;  then,  in  be- 
ing willing  to  suffer  perdition,  he  is  willing  to  suffer,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  what  he  believes  to  be  the  will  of  God.  His  belief 
•here  oueht  to  have  exactly  the  same  influence  on  his  disposition 
and  conduct,  as  his  knowledge  in  the  former  case.  Wherever  we 
fcave  not,  and,  at  the  time  when  we  are  to  act,  cannot  have,  certain-- 
tyi  we  are  under  absolute  obligation  to  be  governed  by  the  highest 
probahUiN.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  Professor  is 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  former. 

When  we  remember,  that  the  sufferer  becomes,  of  course,  the 
eternal  enemy  of  God  and  of  all  good,  and  that  the  Professor,  in 
thus  consenting  to  suffer,  consents,  in  the  same  act,  to  be  the 
eternal  enemy  of  God  and  of  all  good ;  and  when  this  consent  is 

Yielded  in  durect  contradiction  to  what  he  either  knows,  or  be- 
eves, to  be  the  will  of  God ;  it  will,  I  thiii,  be  difficult  to  find  a 
reason  which  will  evince  this  conduct  to  be  a  part  of  the  Christian's 
duty. 
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Sdly.  There  is  no  precept  in  the  Scriptures  enjoining  this  eonr 
duct. 

It  certainly  must  seem  strange,  that  a  duty  so  extraordinary,  and 
80  fitted  to  perplex  the  minds  of  mere  men,  should,  if  it  be  really 
a  duty,  be  no  where  expressly  enjoined.  Certainly  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  easily  embraced  by  any  man.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed, 
therefore,  if  it  be  really  a  part  of  the  Evangelical  system,  to  be 
left  to  inference,  philosophy,  and  supposition.  No  precept,  so  iiair 
as  we  are  able  to  judge,  needs  more  to  be  clear,  and  express,  than 
that  which  should  require  of  us  this  singular  mental  effort.  But  such 
a  precept  cannot  be  found. 

4thly.  7%ere  is  no  example  of  such  Resignation  recorded  m  ihi 
Scrwturesm 

There  are  two  examples,  which  are  alleged  in  support  of  the 
Resignation  in  question.  The  first  is  in  Ex.  xxxii.  31, 33,  And 
Moses  returned  unto  the  ^Lord^  and  said j  Oh!  this  people  have  sis^' 
ned  a  great  sin^  and  have  made  them  gods  of  gold.  Yet  now,  tf 
thou  tout,  forgive  their  sin :  and  if  noty  blot  me,  Iffray  thecj  out  of 

af  hooky  which  thou  hast  written*  The  part  of  this  text,  which  is 
eged  in  support  of  the  doctrine  here  contended  against,  is  con- 
tained in  these  expressions :  *  Yet  now,  if  thou  wilty  forgive  their  sin  : 
V'  noty  blot  mcy  I  prav  theey  out  of  thy  hooky  which  thou  hast  written. 
It  is  supposed,  that  Jno^c^  prayed  to  God  to  make  him  miserable,  on 
:the  condition  specified  throughout  eternity. 

Concerning  this  subject,  I  observe,  first,  that  the  expression  hlot 
Jme  out  of  thtfhook  which  thou  has  writteriy  is  wholly  figurative ;  and, 
iike  most  other  figurative  language,  is  capable  of  oeing  understood 
.in  various  senses.  To  say  the  most,  then,  it  is  ambiguous  and  un- 
certain. I  need  not  say,  that  such  a  doctrine  as  this,  ought  not  to 
be  founded  on  an  ambiguous  passage  of  Scripture,  nor  on  any  un- 
certainty whatever. 

Secondly.  It  will  be  admitted,  that  Meses,  although  he  prayed 
•in  a  violent  state  of  emotion,  yet  spoke  in  some  accordance  with 
^common  sense.  But  the  interpretation  given  to  his  words  by  those 
who  teach  this  doctrine,  make  him  spes^  the  most  arrant  nonsense^ 
His  words  are.  Yet  now,  if  thou  zoilty  forgive  their  sins :  and  if  not j 
blot  mcy  I  pray  theCy  out  of  thy  book  which  thou  hast  written.  Here, 
according  to  me  abbettors  of  this  doctrine,  Moses  prays,  that  God 
would  forgive  their  sin,  if  he  was  willing;  and  if  he  was  unwilling, 
that  he  would  blot  him  out  of  the  book  of  life.  They  say,  that  the 
benevolence  of  Moses  was  so  great,  that  he  chose  rather  to  suffer 
endless  miserv,  in  order  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  his  country- 
men, than  to  DC  endlessly  happy,  and  see  them  condemned.  But 
Chey  do  not  attend  to  the  words  of  Moses.  He  himself  says  no  such 
thing.  On  the  contrary,  he  prays,  that  God  would  blot  him  out  of 
his  book,  if  he  will  not  forgive  tneir  sin :  choosing  not  to  be  happy 
himself,  unless  they  may  1^  happy  with  him ;  and  choosing  to  oe 
endlessly  miserable,  rather  than  to  be  endlessly  happy,  unless  they 

Ik 
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may  be  happy  also.  This,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  if  it  be  be- 
nevolence, is  benevolence  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind.  MoseSf 
according  to  this  scheme,  is  desirous,  if  he  cannot  obtain  all  the 
good  which  he  wishes,  to  have  none;  and,  if  his  countrymen  can- 
not be  happy,  to  be  miserable  himself:  to  be  endlessly  miseraUe^ 
without  the  least  expectation  of  doine,  without  a  possibility  of  do- 
u^9  ^^7  good  whatever  to  them :  in  plain  language,  to  be  endlessly 
jDDiserable  for  the  sake  of  being  endlessly  miserable. 

It  is  also  Resignation  of  an  extraordinary  kind.  Instead  of  be- 
ing Resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  it  is  resignation,  directly  oppos- 
edf  and  j)erfecUy  known  by  Moses  himself  to  be  directly  opposed^ 
lo  that  will.  Jnosts  certainly  knew,  that  he  was  destined  to  end- 
less life;  and  therefore  certainly  knew,  that  this  was  the  will  of 
Cod.  To  this  will,  thus  known,  his  prayer,  interpreted  accindin^ 
lo  this  scheme,  is  direcUy  contradictory.  1  hesitate  not  to  say,  that 
Moses  never  exercised  Resignation  of  this  nature. 

Thirdly*  The  real  meamng'ofthisprmferiSf  thatj  on  the  condUwn^ 
specifiedy  God  would  take  away  his  /jfe. 

After  the  rebellion  of  the  braelites  at  the  foot  of  the  Moont,  id 
which  they  made,  and  worshipped,  the  golden  calf,  God  directed 
Mostttolet  him  alone,  that  he  might  consume  them;  and  promised 
to  make  of  Moses  himself  a  great  nation.  Alluring  as  this  promise 
was,  Moses  loved  Isr<ul  too  well,  to  forsake  them  on  this  pressing; 
occasion.  He  therefore  besought  God  to  forgive  them,  with  greu 
earnestness  and  anxiety ;  and  prayed  fervently  also.  that,  if  he 
«fo\dd  not  forgive  them,  he  would  take  away  nis  own  life;  proba- 
bly, that  he  might  not  witness  the  melancholy  sight  of  the  ruin  of  a 
people,  for  whom  he  had  done,  and  suffered,  so  much,  and  in  whose 
mterests  his  heart  was  so  entirely  bound  up.  The  book  here  cal- 
led the  hook  which  God  had  written,  is  a  figurative  allusion  to  a  re- 
gister,  in  which  were  recorded  the  names  of  living  persons  ;  and  in 
Uie  present  case,  is  considered  as  a  register,  written  by  God,  in 
which  were  enrolled  the  names  of  all  livmg  men.  To  blot  out  the 
iiMie  is  equivalent  to  taking  away  the  life  of  the  person,  thus  regis- 
tered* Tnat  this  was  what  was  intended  hy  Moses  must,  I  thii:^ 
be  unanswerably  evident  bom  the  observations,  which  have  beei^ 
already  made. 

A  amiilar  prayer  of  the  same  illustrious  man  is  recorded  m 
Numbk  xi.  14, 15,  /am  not  able  to  bear  all  this  people  alone,  because 
iiis  too  heavy  for  me.  And,  if  thou  deal  thus  wUh  me,  kill  me,  I 
proji  thee,  out  of  hand,  tflhenefoynd  favour  m  thy  sight ;  and  let 
me  Wit  see  my  wretchedness.  Ine  only  difference  between  the  two 
cases  leems  to  be,  that  in  the  former  case,  Moses  prayed,  that  he 
flught  not  live  to  see  the  ruin  of  his  people ;  and  in  the  latter,  re- 

r3ted  to  be  released  £rom  life,  because  he  ¥ras  unable  to  bear 
burdea  of  superintending,  and  providuig  for  them.  ' 

The  other  passage  is  Rom.  ix.  1 — 3,  I  say  the  truthinChrisi; 
iiifi  not}  my  conscience  also  bearing  me  witness  in  the  Holy  €thos$y. 
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that  I  have  great  heaviness^  and  continual  sorrow  in  my  heart.  For 
I  could  zoish  that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christy  for  my  brethren^ 
my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh.  Here  it  is  supposed,  that  St. 
Paul  declares  himself  desirous,  or  at  least  capable  of  being  desir- 
ous, to  suffer  final  perdition  for  the  sake  of  rescuing  his  brethren, 
the  Israelites^  from  their  ruinous  condition*  But,  1  apprehend,  the 
Aposde  says  no  such  thing.     For, 

In  the  first  place,  the  declaration  in  the  Greek  is  not  Icouldwish^ 
but  /  wished :  rwt  wx^^r^j  in  the  optative  mode^  but  t}v;(ofi/i}v,  in  the 
indicative.  The  Apostle,  therefore,  here  declares  a  fact,  which 
had'  taken  place  ;  not  the  state  of  his  mind  at  the  time  present ; 
Bor  a  fact,  which  might  take  place  at  that,  or  any  future  time.  I 
do*  not  deny,  that  the  indicative  is  sometimes  usea  for  the  optative^ 
or,  as  it  ought  to  be  here  understood,  in  the  potential,  sense ;  to 
denote  what  could  be  done,  instead  of  what  has  been  done.  But  no 
case  of  this  kind  is  to  be  presimied:  nor  is  such  a  meaning  to  be 
admitted,  unless  the  general  construction  of  a  passage  renoers  the 
admission  necessary. 

.    Secondly.  The  admission  of  it  here  ruins  the  meaning  ofthepas^ 
sage  altogether.     It  is  introduced  in  this  manner :     /  say  the  truth 
in  Christ  /  /  lie  not ;  my  conscience  also  bearing  me  witness  in  the 
Holy  Ghost.    Now  what  is  the  assertion,^  to  eain  credit  to  which, 
these  three  declarations,  two  of  them  attended  with  all  the  solem- 
nity of  an  oath,  were  made  ?     It  is  found  in  the  following  verse. 
/  have  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  of  heart.     Can  it  be 
imagined,  that  St.  Paul  would  think  it  necessary,  or  proper,  to 
preface  Uiis  assertion  in  so  solemn  a  manner  ?     Was  it  a  matter 
even  of  surprise,  that  a  person,  afflicted  and  persecuted  as  he  was, 
should  be  the  subject  of  such  sorrow  ?    Could  the  Aposde  need 
the  aid  of  a  triple  declaration,  and  a  double  oath,  to  make  this  as- 
sertion believed  ?    And,  if  these  were  not  necessary,  can  he  be 
supposed  to  have  used  them  for  such  a  purpose  5  or  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever  ? 

As  this  cannot  have  been  the  Apostle's  meaning  of  this  passage ; 
so,  happily,  that  meaning  is  sufficiendy  obvious.     St.  Paul,  it  is 
well  known,  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  their  bitter  enemy ;  as 
hating  their  temple,  worship,  and  nation ;  and  as  conspiring  with 
the  Gentiles  to  subvert  all  those,  which  they  esteemed  their  best 
interests.     This  prejudice  of  theirs  against  him  was  an  immense 
evil :  for  it  not  only  obstructed  powerfully,  and  often  fatally,  the 
success  of  his  evangelical  labours  amone  the  Gentiles;  but,  in  al- 
most all  instances,  prevented  the  Jews  from  receiving  the  Gospel. 
This  evil  the  Apostle  felt  in  its  full  force ;  as  he  teaches  us  on 
many  occasions,  by  endeavouring  earnestly  to  clear  himself  of  the 
imputation.  The  present  is  one  of  those  instapces  :  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  is  rendered  perfectly  clear,  and  highly  impor- 
tant, when  it  is  considered  in  this  manner ;  and  the  propriety  of 
the  solemn  preface,  with  which  it  conmienccs,  fully  cvmced.   The 
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words,  rendered,  For  I  could  wish  thai  myself  were  accursed  from 

Christ,  ought  to  be  included,  as  they  plainly  were  intended  to  be, 

in  a  parenuiesis.     The  passage,  truly  translated  in  this  manner, 

will  run  thus  :  /  say  the  truth  in  Chrtst ;  /  lie  not ;  my  conscience 

also  bearing  me  witness  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  I  have  great  heavi- 

nesSj  and  continual  sorrow  in  my  hearty  {for  I  also  wished  myself 

sq^ratedfrom  Christ)  for  my  brethren,  m^  kinsmen,  according  to 

the  flesh.    That  the  Apostle  had  really  this  sorrow  and  heaviness 

for  nis  nation  he  knew  would  be  doubted  by  some,  and  disbelieved 

by  others.    He  therefore  naturally,  and  properly,  appeals  to  God 

for  the  reality  of  his  love  to  them,  and  for  the  truth  of  the  declarar 

tion,  in  which  it  is  asserted.     To  show  his  sjmapathy  with  them  in 

their  ruined  state,  he  reminds  them,  that  he  was  once  the  subject  of 

the  same  violent  unbelief,  and  alienation  from  Christ ;  and  that 

then  he  earnestly  chose  to  be  what  he  here  calls  anathema,  justly 

rendered  in  the  margin  separated,  from  Christ,  just  as  they  now 

chose  it.     A  person,  once  in  this  condition,  would  naturally  be 

believed  to  feel  deeply  the  concerns  of  such,  as  were  now  in  the 

same  condition;  and  would,  therefore,  allege  this  consideration  with 

the  utmost  force  and  propriety. 

It  will,  I  am  aware,  be  here  said,  that  this  interpretation  derogates 
exceedingly  from  the  nobleness,  and  expansiveness,  of  the  Apos- 
tle's benevolence,  as  exhibited  in  the  construction  which  I  am 
opposing.     It  seems  to  me,  that  St.  PauPs  oion  meaning  is  as  really 
valuable,  as  any,  which  is  devised  for  him  by  his  commentators. 
There  can  be  no  more  danecrous  mode  of  interpreting  the  Scrip- 
lures,  than  to  drop  their  obvious  sense ;  and  to  substitute  for  it 
one,  which  happens  to  be  more  agreeable  to  ourselves.     Were  I 
to  conmient  in  this  manner  on  the  passage  before  us,  I  should  say, 
that  the  meaning,  to  which  I  object,  is  absurd  and  monstrous ;  and 
that,  which  I  adopt,  becoming  the  Apostle's  character.    At  the 
same  time,  I  would  lay  no  stress  on  this  remark.     My  concern  is 
with  the  real  sense  of  the  words.     St.  Paul  must  be  allowed  to 
have  spoken  good  sense :  and  this  the  obvious  and  grammatical 
construction,  here  given  to  his  language,  makes  him  speak.  Where- 
as, the  construction,  which  I  oppose,  makes  him  speak  Uttle  less 
than  absolute  nonsense. 

These  two  passages  therefore,  although  relied  on  to  support  thfe 
doctrine  which  I  oj)posc,  do  not  affect  the  question  at  all ;  and 
the  Scriptures  are  equally  destitue  of  examples,  as  of  precepts,  to 
warrant  the  doctrine. 

5thly.  TTiere  is  no  motive  to  induce  the  Mind  to  this  Resignation. 
By  this  I  do  not  intend,  that  no  motive  is  alleged,  but  that  there 
is  none,  by  which  the  mind  of  a  rational  being  can  be  supposed  to 
be  influenced.  The  motives,  by  which  Christians  are  induced  to 
be  unwilling  to  suffer  perdition,  are:  1st,  the  loss  of  endless  and 
perfect  happiness  in  heaven;  2dly,  the  loss  of  endless  and  perfect 
virtue,  or  holiness  ;  3dly,  the  suffering  of  endless  and  perfect  sin  j 
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4thly,  the  suffering  of  endless  and  perfect  misery ;  and  Sthly,  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  a  sinner*  The  motive,  which 
must  produce  the  willingness,  in  question,  must  be  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  overbalance  all  these :  each  of  them  infinite.  Now 
what  is  the  motive  alleged  ?  It  is  the  delight  experienced  by  the 
Christian  in  seeing  the  glory  of  his  Maker  promoted  bv  his  perdi- 
tion. Without  questioning  the  possibility  of  being  influenced  by 
this  motive,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case^  merely,  is  concemec^ 
I  observe,  that  the  willingness  to  glorify  God  in  tnis  manner,  and 
the  pleasure  experienced  in  glonfying  him,  (which  is  the  same 
thing)  is  to  endure  but  for  a  moment :  tnat  is,  during  this  transient 
life.  The  pain,  through  wluch  this  momentary  pleasure  is  gain- 
ed, is,  on  the  contrary,  infinite,  or  endless,  in  each  of  the  methods, 
specified  above.  Will  it  be  beUeved,  that,  if  every  volition  of  man 
it  as  the  greatest  apparent  ^ood^  there  can  be  in  this  case  a  voli- 
tion, nay,  a  series  of  volitions,  contrary  to  the  ^atest  apparent 
good :  a  good,  infinitely  outweighing  that,  by  which  these  volitions 
are  supposed  to  be  excited  ?  I  say  this  good  is  momentary,  be- 
cause the  subjects  of  perdition,  immediately  after  entering  upon 
their  sufferings,  hate,  and  oppose,  the  gloiy  of  God  throughout 
eternity.  Whatever  good,  therefore,  the  Christian  can  enioy  in 
glorifying  his  Creator,  ne  can  enjoy  only  during  the  present  life. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  Resignation^  here  required  ot 
,the  Christian,  extends  infinitely  beyond  mat,  which  was  required 
of  Christ  himself.  He  was  required  to  undergo  only  finite  and 
temporary  sufferings.  The  Christian  is  here  required  to  be  wil- 
ling to  undergo  infinite  sufferings.  The  sufferings  of  Christ  were, 
and  he  knew  they  were,  to  be  rewarded  with  infinite  glory  and 
happiness.  Those  of  the  Christian  are  only  to  terminate,  daily, 
in  increasing  shame,  sin,  and  wo,  for  ever.  Christ /or  the  joy  set 
before  him,  endured  the  cross  and  despised  the  shame*  There  is  no 
joy  set  before  the  Christian. 

As  a  rule  of  determining  whether  we  are  Christians^  or  not^  it 
would  seem,  that  hardly  any  supposable  one  could  be  more  un- 
happy. If  we  should  allow  the  doctrine  to  be  sound,  and  scrip- 
tural ;  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  any,  unless  very  eminent, 
saints  anive  at  the  possession  of  this  spirit  in  such  a  degree,  as  to 
be  satisfied,  that  they  are  thus  resigned.  None  but  these,  there* 
fore,  will  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  evidence  derived  from 
this  source.  To  all  others,  the  rule  will  be  not  only  useless,  but 
in  a  high  degree  perplexing,  and  filled  with  discouragement.  To 
be  thus  resigned  will,  to  say  the  least,  demand  a  vigour  and  energy 
of  piety,  not  often  found.  Rules  of  self-examination,  incompara- 
bly plainer,  and  more  easy  of  application,  are  given  us  in  the 
Scriptures,  fitted  for  all  persons,  and  for  all  cases.  Why,  with 
those  in  our  possession,  we  should  resort  to  this,  espccialhr  when 
h  is  no  where  found  m  die  Sacred  Volume,  it  would  be  dimcult  to 
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explain.  Yet,  if  this  is  not  the  practical  use,  to  be  made  of  this 
doctrine,  it  would  not  be-easy  to  assign  to  it  any  use  at  alL 

The  Resignation  of  the  Scriptures,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
is  either  a  cheerful  submission  to  the  evils,  which  we  actually  suf- 
fer, or  a  general,  undefinable  preparation  of  mind  to  suffer  such 
others,  as  God  may  choose  to  inflict.  In  the  Bible  this  spirit  is,  I 
believe,  never  referred  to  anv  evils,  which  exist  bevond  the  erave. 
If  this  remark  be  just,  as  I  think  it  will  be  found,  there  can  be  no 
benefit  in  extending  the  subject  farther  than  it  has  been  extended 
by  Revelation.  If  I  mistake  not,  every  good  conseouence,  ex* 
pected  from  the  doctrine,  which  I  have  opposed,  will  be  derived 
from  the  Resignation  here  described :  while  the  mind  will  be  dis- 
embarrassed of  the  venr  numerous,  and  very  serious,  difficulties, 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  doctrine  in  question. 

2dlv.  Resignation,  as  here  describedy  is  an  indispt$mAh  AUy  nf 

flUHIATtlUI. 

The  Government  of  God,  even  in  this  melancholy  world,  is  the 
result  of  his  perfect  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness.  Now  nothine 
is  more  evident,  than  that  the  govemment,  which  flows  from  sucn 
a  source,  must  be  absolutely  right ;  or  in  other  words,  must  be 
what  perfect  wisdom  and  virtue,  in  us,  would  certainly  and  entire- 
ly approve.  To  be  resigned  to  such  a  government,  therefore, 
woula  be  a  thing  of  com^e,  were  we  perfecdv  wise  and  virtuous. 
But  what  tlus  character  would  prompt  us  to  do,  it  is,  now,  our  in- 
dispensable duty  to  do. 

Thb,  however,  is  not  the  only,  nor  the  most  affecting,  view, 
which  we  are  able  to  take  of  the  subject.  The  Grovemment  of 
God  in  this  world  is  a  scheme  of  Mercy ;  the  most  glorious  exhibi- 
tion, which  can  exist,  of  Infinite  Goodness.  Unless  our  own  per- 
verseness  prevent,  the  most  untoward,  the  most  afflicting,  dispen- 
sations, however  painful  in  themselves,  are  really  fitted  in  the  best 
manner  to  promote  our  best  interests.  We  knawj  sajrs  St.  Paulj 
Aat  all  things  do  work,  or,  as  in  the  Grreek,  labfAxr  together  for  good 
to  thtem  that  love  Ood. 

"  CJood,"  says  Mr.  Hervty, 

«  Good,  when  He  gives,  supremely  good. 
Nor  less,  when  he  denies ; 
Even  crosses  from  his  sov'reign  hand 
Are  blessings  in  disgnise." 

burely  in  such  a  state  of  things  it  must  be  the  natural,  the  mstmc- 
tive,  conduct  of  Piety  to  accjuiesce  in  dispensations  of  this  nature. 
Under  the  afflictions  which  it  demands,  and  which  of  course  it  can- 
not but  involve,  we  may,  and  must,  at  times  smart ;  as  a  child  un- 
der the  rod,  when  administered  bv  the  most  affectionate  Parental 
hand :  buthke  cUldren,  influencea  by  fflial  piety,  we  shall  receive 
the  chastening  with  resignation  and  love. 

Sdly.  Resignation  is  also  a  most  profitoihh  dafy. 
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The  profit  of  this  spirit  is  the  increase,  which  it  always  bringS|  of 
virtue  and  happiness.  Our  pride  and  passion,  by  which  we  are 
naturally,  and  oi  choice,  governed,  conduct  us  only  to  guilt  and  suf- 
fering. So  long  as  their  dominion  over  us  continues,  we  daily  be^ 
come  more  sinful,  and  more  miserable,  as  children  become  during 
the  continuance  of  their  rebellion  against  their  parents.  The  first 
step  towards  peace,  comfort,  or  hope,  in  this  case,  is  to  attain  a 
quiet,  submissive  spirit*  That  God  will  order  the  things  of  the 
world  as  we  wish,  ignorant  and  sinful  as  we  are,  cannot  be  for  a 
moment  beUeved.  The  only  resort,  which  remains  for  us,  there- 
f(H*e,  is  to  be  satisfied  with  what  he  actually  does ;  and  to  believe, 
that  what  he  does  is  wise  and  good,  and,  if  we  will  permit  it,  wise 
and  good  for  us.  To  be  able  to  say,  Thtf  will  be  aonty  says  JDr. 
Fotnie:,  <<  will  lay  the  loudest  storm;''  whether  of  passion  within, 
or  affliction  without. 

Children,  when  they  have  been  punished,  are  often,  and,  if  du- 
tiful children,  always  more  afiectionate,  and  dutiful,  and  amiable, 
than  before*  Just  such  is  the  character  of  the  children  of  God, 
when  thcv  exercise  EvangeUcal  Resignation  under  his  chastening 
hand*  Every  one  of  them,  like  Davtdj  finds  it  good  for  kimtelf^ 
thai  he  has  been  afflicted}  an  increase  of  his  comfort  \  an  increase 
of  his  virtue  and  loveliness. 

As  this  disposition  regards  events  not  yet  come  to  pass,  its  effects 
are  of  the  same  desirable  nature.    For  the  wisdom  and  goodness, 
the  fitness  and  beneficial  tendency,  of  all  that  is  future,  the  pious 
inind  will  rely  with  a  steadjr  confidence  on  the  perfect  character  of 
G9d.    With  this  reliance  it  will  regularly  believe,  that  there  ia 
goCKi  interwoven  with  all  the  real,  as  well  as  apparent,  evil,  which 
from  time  to  time  may  take  place.    With  this  habitual  disposition, 
in  exercise,  the  resigned  man  will  be  quiet  and  satisfied,  or  at  least 
supported,  when  others  are  borne  down ;  and  filled  with  hope  and 
comfort,  when  worldly  men  sink  in  despair.  All  that  dreadful  train 
of  fears,  distresses,  and  hostilities,  which,  like  a  host  of  besiegers, 
assault  the  unresiened,  and  sack  their  peace,  he  will  have  finally 
put  to  flight.     Safetv  and  serenity  have  entered  the  soul :  and  the 
Spirit  of  truth  has  there  found  a  permanent  mansion.     Whatever 
evils  still  remain  in  it,  his  delightful  influence  gradually  removes, 
as  cold,  and  frost,  and  snow,  vanish  before  the  beams  of  the  vernal 
sun.     He  will  yield  God  his  own  place  and  province,  and  rejoice 
that  his  throne  is  prepared  in  the  heavens^  and  that  his  kingdom  is 
over  all.    His  own  station  he  will  at  the  same  time  cheerfuUy  take 
with  the  spirit  of  a  dutiful  and  faithful  subject,  or  an  obedient 
child ;  and  confide  in  the  divine  Wisdcnn  for  such  allotments  as  are 
best  suited  to  make  him  virtuous,  useful,  and  happy.    In  this  man- 
ner he  will  disarm  afllictions  of  their  sting,  and  deprive  temptations 
of  their  danger,  and  his  spiritual  enemies  of  tneir  success,  by 
quietly  committing  himself  and  his  interests  to  the  disposal  of  his 
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iker.  In  this  manner  he  will  become  effectually  prepared  for 
it  glorious  and  happy  world,  in  which  all  these  enls  will  have 
stdawatj;  and  be  silcceeded  by  a  new,  divine,  and  eternal^ 
in  of  enjoyments.  In  this  manner  the  work  of  Righteousness  in 
mind  will  be  peace,  and  the  effect  of  Righteousness^  quietness,  and 
mwice  for  ever. 


#' 


SERMON  XCVI. 


TH«   LAW  or  OOD. — THE   SECOND   GREAT   COMMAVDMBNT. — LOYB 

TO  OUR   NEIGHBOUR. 


IIabs  lii.  Sl^-^And  the  tteondiilike ;  namely  this ;  Thou  MU  love  thy  neigf^bvm 
oithyaelf.    TkenuntmeoUureoiiimandment  grtaierthmiithete. 

In  several  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  great  du- 
ties of  Lovty  Reverence^  and  Humility,  towards  God^  ^ndjRtsignch 
Iton  to  his  vnll ;  and  given  a  summary  account  of  the  other  duties  of 
Piehfm    I  shall  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  Second  Com' 
mand. 

In  this  precept,  we  are  required  to  love  our  Ntighbour  as  our- 
selvesm    In  canvassing  the  duty,  here  enjomed,  I  shdl  consider, 

h  JtsJAOure^  an(^ 

IL  lU  Extent. 

I.  I  shall  make  a  few  observations  concerning  the  Nature  of  this 
duhi. 

Before  I  proceed  ddrectly  to  this  subject,  it  will  be  proper  to  re- 
mind my  audience,  that,  in  the  discourse  concerning  jbove,  consid- 
ered as  an  Attendant  of  Regeneration,  I  exhibited  it  at  length  as  a 
disinterested  disposition}  and,  in  this  particular  view,  exhibited  its 
Jfature^  so  br  as  is  necessary  to  this  system.  Nothing  further  will 
be  needed  under  this  head,  except  an  explanation  of  the  degree,  in 
which  we  are  required  to  love  our  neighbour,  expressed  in  the 
wordB  as  thyself 

This  phraseology  has  been  very  differendy  understood  by  dif- 
ferent persons.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  contain  a  direction, 
thai  we  should  love  our  neighbour  Toith  the  same  kind  of  Love,  which 
is  exercised  towards  ourselves.  This  plainly  cannot  be  its  mean- 
ing. The  love,  which  we  usually  and  naturally  exercise  towards 
ourselves,  is  selfish  and  sinful.  Such  a  love,  as  this,  may  be,  and 
often  is,  exercised  towards  our  children,  and  other  darling  connex- 
ions ;  and  wherever  it  exists,  is,  of  course,  sinful ;  and  cannot, 
therefore,  have  been  commanded  by  God.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
physically  impossible,  that  we  should  exercise  it  towards  our 
lellow-creatures  at  large ;  the  real  objects  of  the  affection  required 
in  the  text;  as  I  shalfhave  occasion  to  show  under  the  second 
head*  Odiers  have  insisted,  that  we  are  required  to  love  them  in 
ike  earns  manner,  as  ourselves.  This  cannot  be  the  meaning.  For 
we  love  ourselves  inordinateljr ;  unreasonably ;  without  candour, 
4tr  equity  \  even  when  the  kmd  of  Love  is  really  Evangelical. 
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Others,  still,  have  supposed,  that  the  command  obliges  us  to  hve 
our  neighbour  in  exactly/  the  same  degree  in  which  we  otisht  to  love 
ourselves.    This  interpretation,  though  nearer  the  truth  than  the 
others,  is  n6t,  I  apprehend,  altogether  asreeable  to  the  genuine 
meaning  of  the  text*     It  has,  if  I  mistai&e  not,  been  heretofore 
shown  satisfactorily,  that  we  are,  in  our  very  nature,  capable  of 
understanding,  reaUzine,  and  feeling,  whatever  pertains  to  our- 
selves more  entirely,  tmn  th^  same  things,  when  pertaining  to 
others ;  that  our  own  concerns  are  coomutted  to  us  by  God  m  a 
peculiar  manner ;  that  God  has  made  it  in  a  pecuUar  manner  oar 
duty  to  provide  for  our  own^  especially  for  those  of  our  own  house* 
holds;  and  that,  thus,  a  regara  to  ourselves,  and  those  who  are 
ours,  is  our  duty  in  a  peculiar  degree.     To  these  things  it  mav  be 
justly  added,  that  we  are  not  bound  to  love  all  those,  included  un- 
der me  word  neighbour,  in  the  same  degree.    Some  of  these  per- 
sons are  plainly  of  much  greater  importance  to  mankind,  than 
others ;  are  possessed  of  greater  talents,  of  higher  excellence,  and 
of  more  usefulness.    Whether  we  make  their  happiness,  or*  their 
excellence,  the  object  of  our  love;  in  other  words,  whether  we 
regard  them  with  Benevolence,  or  Complacency ;  we  ought  plainly 
to  make  a  difference,  and  often  a  wide  one,  between  them;  because 
they  obviously,  and  exceedingly,  differ  in  their  characters  and 
circumstances.    A  great,  excellent,  and  useful  man,  such  as  St* 
Paul  was,  certainly  claims  a  higher  decree  of  love  from  us,  than  a 
person  totally  inferior  to  him  in  these  cnaracteristics. 

Besides,  if  tins  rule  of  enUre  equality  had  been  intended  in  the 
command,  we  ought  certainlv  to  have  been  enabled,  in  thenahtral 
sense,  to  perform  this  duty.  But  it  is  perfecdy  evident,  that  no  man, 
however  well  disposed,  can  exactly  measure,  on  all  occasions,  the 
degree  of  love,  exercised  by  him  towards  his  neighbour,  or  to- 
wards himself;  or  determme,  in  many  cases,  whether  he  has,  or 
has  not,  loved  himself  and  his  neighbour  in  the  same  degree.  It 
is  plain  therefore,  that,  according  to  this  scheme,  we  cannot,  how- 
ever well  inclined,  determine  whether  we  do,  or  do  not,  perfonn 
our  duty.  But  it  is  incredible,  that  God  should  make  this  conduct 
our  duty ;  and  yet  leave  us,  in  the  natural  sense,  wholly  unable  to 
perform  it. 

For  these  and  various  other  reasons  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
precept  in  the  text  requires  us  to  love  our  neighbour,  generally,  and 
mdefimiely,  as  ourselvps.  The  love,  which  we  exercise  towards 
him,  is  ever  to  be  the  same  in  kind,  which  we  ought  to  exercise 
towards  ourselves ;  regarding  both  ourselves  and  hun  as  members 
of  the  inteUigent  kingdom ;  as  interested,  substantially,  in  the  same 
manner,  in  me  divine  favour ;  as  in  the  same  manner  capable  of 
happiness,  moral  excellence,  and  usefulness ;  of  being  instruments 
of  glory  to  God,  and  of  good  to  our  fellow-creatures ;  as  being 
originally  interested  alike  in  the  death  of  Christ,  and,  with  the 
same  general  probability*  heirs  of  eternal  life.    This  explanatioo 
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teems  to  be  exactly  accordant  with  the  language  of  the  text.  A9 
does  not  always  denote  exact  equality.  FrequenUy  it  mdicates 
equality  in  a  general,  indefinite  sense ;  and,  not  unurequently,  a 
strong  resemblance,  approximating  towards  an  equality.  There 
is  no  proof^  that  it  intends  an  exact  equality  in  the  text. 

In  many  cases;  for  example  in  most  cases  of  commutative  jus- 
tice, and  m  many  of  distributive  justice ;  it  is  in  our  power  to  ren- 
tier to  others,  exactly,  that  which  we  render  to  ourselves.  Here, 
I  apprehend,  exactness  becomes  the  measure  of  our  duty.  The 
love,  which  I  have  here  described,  is  evidenUy  disinterested  ;  and 
would,  in  our  own  case,  supply  motives  to  our  conduct  so  numer- 
ous, and  so  powerful,  as  to  render  selfish  afiections  useless  to  us. 
Selfishness,  therefore,  is  a  principle  of  action  totally  unnecessary 
to  intelligent  beine s,  as  such ;  even  for  their  own  benefit. ' 

IL  Tm  Lovtf  hert   reqtdrtdj  extends   to  the  whole  Intelligent 
CntUUm. 
'  Thb  position  I  shall  illustrate  by  the  following  observations : 
.    Ist^  Thai  it  extends  to  our  Families,  FViendSj  and  Cauntrymenj 
will  not  hejnustioned. 

3dl^.  That  it  extends  to  our  Enemiesj  and  hy  consequence  to  all 
Manhndj  is  decisively  taught  hy  our  Saviour  in  a  variety  of  Scrips 
ivnU  passages.     Ye  have  heard,  that  it  hath  been  said^  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy.     But  I  say  unto  you, 
Love  your  enemies  ^  bless  them  that  curse  you;  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you;  and  pray  for  them  who  despitefully  use  you,  andper^ 
seeute  you;  That  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  fhther,  who  u  in 
heaven:  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil,  and  on  the  good; 
and  eendith  rain  on  the  just,  and  on  the  unjust.    Matt.  v.  43,  &c. 
And  again ;  fhr  if  ye  love  them  who  love  you,  what  thank  have  ye  ? 
for  sinners  also  love  those  that  love  them.     But  I  say  unto  you,  love 
jfs  your  enemies;  and  do  good,  and  lend  ;  hoping  for  nothir^  again : 
And  your  reward  shall  be  great :  and  ye  shall  be  called  the  chSdren 
of  the  Highest.    Luke  vi.  33,  35.     The  term,' neighbour,  in  this 
precept,  is  explained  by  Christ,  at  the  request  of  a  Scribe,  in  the 
toaiable  of  the  ^ood  Samaritan :  Luke  x.  25  :  and,  with  unrivalled 
.force,  and  irresistible  conviction,  is  shown  to  include  the  worst  and 
bitterest  enemies.    Concerning  this  subject  the  Scriptures  have 
left  no  room  for  debate. 

At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  but  be  satis&ctory,  and  usefiil,  to 
examine  this  subject,  as  it  appears  in  its  nature,  and  is  connected 
with  other  kindred  moral  subjects. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  Pharisees  held  the  doctrine,  that, 
while  we  were  bound  to  love  our  neighbour,  that  is,  our  friends,  it 
was  lawfiil  to  hate  our  enemies.  It  is  equallv  well  known,  that 
multitudes  in  every  succeeding  age  have  imbibeo  the  same  doctrine ; 
and  that  in  our  own  age,  and  land,  enlightened  as  we  are  by  the 
sunshine  of  the  Gospel,  there  are  not  wanting  multitude,  who 
adopt  the  same  doctnne ;  and  insist,  not  only  that  they  may  law- 
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fully  hate  their  enemies,  but,  also,  revenge  themselves  on  such,  as 
have  injured  them,  with  violent  and  extreme  retribution. 

On  this  subject  I  observe, 

1st.  That  the  command^  to  love  our  enemies,  is  enforced  by  the 
Example  of  God. 

This  is  the  very  argument,  used  to  enforce  this  precept  by  our 
Saviour.  Love  ye  your  enemies  ;  and  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you :  and  ye  shall  be  called  the  children  of  the  Highest :,  for  ht  is 
kind  to  the  evil  and  unthankful.  Be  ye  therefore  mercifuly  as  your 
Esther,  who  is  in  heaven,  is  merciful*  The  example  of  God  is 
possessed  of  infinite  authority.  We  see  in  it  the  conduct,  which 
infinite  perfection  dictates,  and  in  which  it  delights ;  and  learn  the 
roles  of  action,  by  which  it  is  pleased  to  govern  itself.  All  that  is 
thus  dictated,  and  done,  is  supremely  right  and  good.  If  we  wish 
our  own  conduct  to  be  right  and  ^ood ;  we  shall  become /b/fotoerf 
cfGod,  as  dear  children,  in  all  his  imitable  conduct,  and  particu- 
larly in  that,  which  is  so  stronely  commended  to  our  imitation. 
Christ  also,  who  has  presented  to  our  view  in  his  own  life  the 
conduct  of  God,  in  sucn  a  manner,  as  to  be  more  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, and  more  easilv  copied  by  us,  has  in  his  prayer  for  his 
murderers,  while  suspended  on  the  cross,  enforced  the  precept  in 
the  text  with  unrivalled  energy.     Nodiing  could  with  greater 

Ewer,  or  more  coounanding  loveliness,  require  us  to  go  and  do 
ewise* 

To  hate  our  enemies  is  directly  opposed  to  the  authority,  and 
the  glorv,  of  these  examples.  The  examples  are  divinely  excel- 
lent and  lovely :  the  conduct  opposed  to  tnem  is,  of  coiu*se,  alto- 
gether vile  and  hateful.  Accordmgly,  this  conduct  is  exhibited  to 
"US  for  the  purpose  of  commending  the  same  precept,  also,  to  our 
obedience,  as  the  conduct  of  the  worst  of  men.  These  love  their 
Griends,  and  hate  their  enemies ;  ^ven  publicans  and  sinners  do  this ; 
and  all  who  do  this,  and  nothing  more,  bear  a  moral  resemblance 
to  Publicans  and  sinners. 

2dly«  If  we  are  bound  to  love  those  only,  who  are  friends  to  us, 
»e  are  unaer  no  obligation  to  love  God,  any  longer  than  while  he  is 
ourfrimd. 

It  we  are  not  bound  to  love  our  enemies ;  whenever  God  be- 
comes an  enemv  to  us,  we  are  not  bound  to  love  Him.  Of  course, 
thoae  who  are  nnally  condemned,  are  fireed  from  all  obligation  to 
lore  God,  because  he  is  their  enemy.  In  refusing  to  love  him, 
therefore,  they  are  guilty  of  no  sin ;  but  are  thus  far  perfectly  in- 
nocent, and  pei'fectly  excellent ;  because  they  do  that,  which  is 
perfectly  right.  Neither  the  happiness,  nor  the  excellence,  of 
God  fiiniishes  any  reason,  according  to  this  scheme,  why  we  should 
regard  him  either  with  benevolence  or  complacency.  In  the  same 
manner,  every  person,  m  the  present  world,  can,  by  committing 
the  unpakbnabte  sin,  release  himself  from  all  obligation  to  love 
hiM  Maker;  because  in  this  manner  he  renders  God  his  enemy* 
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In  the  same  manner,  every  person,  under  a  sentence  of  reptobap 
lion,  is  released  frc»n  his  obligation  to  love  Grod ;  and  persons  of 
both  these  characters  are  thenceforth  entirely  innocent  and  un« 
blameable.  According  to  this  doctrine  also,  sinners  can,  and  do, 
continually  lessen  their  obligation  to  love  God,  in  proportion  as 
they  make  him  more  and  more  angry  with  them  day  dv  day.  By 
advancing,  therefore,  in  a  course  of  opposition  and  disobedience 
to  God,  they  advance  nearer  and  nearer  to  an  unblameable  life  and 
t  character* 

ddly.  According  to  this  dociritUj  good  men  are  not  bounds  mor- 
dinarg  cases j  to  love  sinners. 

That  sinners  are,  ordinarily,  enemies  to  good  men,  will  not  be 
questioned :  that  they,  often,  are  very  bitter  enemies,  cannot  be  de- 
nied. If,  then,  this  doctrine  be  true ;  good  men  are,  plainly,  not 
bound  to  love  them,  nor,  of  course,  to  befriend  them ;  to  relieve 
their  distresses ;  to  promote  their  happiness ;  nor  to  seek  their 
salvation. 

4th]y.  According  to  this  doctrinej  sinners  are  not,  ordinarily^  bound 
io  love  each  other. 

Sinners  are  not  only  enemies  to  good  men,  but  to  each  other. 
In  every  such  case,  they  are  relieved  from  all  obligations  to  love 
each  otner ;  and  so  long  as  they  continue  to  be  enemies,  are  justi« 
fied  not  only  in  the  sight  of  man,  but  in  the  sight  of  God  ako,  in 
withholdmg  their  love,  and  the  expression  of  it,  from  each  other. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  moment,  attend  to  the  necessary,  and  practi* 
cal,  consequences  of  this  doctrine.  A  moral  being,  whose  moral 
conduct  is  such,  as  to  justify  us  in  withholding  our  love  from  him, 
cannot  be  regarded  with  indifference;  but  must  of  course  be 
hated;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  may  justifiably  be  hated,  because 
his  character  is  really  hateful.  But  if  it  be  right  to  hate  our  ene« 
mies,  it  is  undoubtedly  right  to  exhibit  our  hatred  of  them  m  its  pro- 

Ssr  expressions;  such  as  censure,  punishment,  and  hostilities, 
n  this  principle,  mankind  would  contend  with  each  other,  in  their 
public  and  pnvate  controversies,  on  the  eround,  that  it  was  ri^ht ; 
oecause  it  was  dictated  by  conscience,  ana  not  merely  by  passion. 
He,  who  beheld  an  enemy,  would  be  justified  in  hating  him ;  and 
be,  who  was  thus  iiated,  would,  on  the  same  ground,  be  justified  in 
reciprocating  the  hatred.  To  express  this  justifiable  hatred  in 
quarrels  would  be  equally  accoroant  with  rectitude ;  and  men 
would  fight  each  other,  on  a  new  basis  of  principle.  Revenge 
would  be  accounted  dbtn^  God  service.  The  persecutor,  burning 
with  rage  against  the  miserable  victims  of  his  cruelty,  exulting  in 
his  successful  ravages  of  human  happiness,  and  smiling  over  the 
tortures  of  the  rack,  and  the  aeonies  of  the  flame,  would  with  new 
confidence  say,  <^  Let  the  Lord  be  glorified.^^  War,  instead  of 
being  the  conflict  of  pride,  avarice,  ambition,  and  wrath,  would  be 
changed  into  an  universal  crusade  of  piety :  and  new  Mohammeds 
would  stalk  through  the  worid,  to  execute  righteousness  by 
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butcheiT)  and  plant  trath  with  the  sword.  Every  national  contest 
would  become  a  war  of  extermination.  Every  land  woo^  be 
changed,  by  a  professed  spirit  of  righteousness,  into  a  mere  field 
of  slaughter ;  and  every  age,  by  the  mere  dictates  of  conscience, 
converted  into  a  period  of  unminded  and  immeasurable  wo. 
.'  The  contrary  principle,  in  good  men,  wherever  they  are  found, 
is  an  extensive  source  of  the  peace  and  comfort,  actually  enjoy- 
ed in  this  unhappy  world :  and  its  influence  on  the  consciences 
even  of  wicked  men  is  such,  as  to  effectuate  no  small  quiet  and 
comfort  for  themselves  and  others ;  and  to  prevent  much  of  the 
evil,  naturally  flowing  from  this  pernicious  doctrine. 

But  the  one  half  of  the  story  is  not  yet  told.    Had  God  adopt- 
ed this  doctrine  as  the  rule  of  his  own  conduct,  what  would,  long 
since,  have  become  of  mankind  ?    Sinners  never  love  God ;  but 
always  hate  him ;  and  of  consequence  rebel  against  his  govern- 
ment, violate  his  law,  and  oppose  his  designs.    In  other  words, 
they  are  unifonnly,  and  unceasindy,  his  enemies.     Had  God, 
then,  been  governed  by  this  principle ;  had  he  hated  his  enemies , 
nay,  had  he  exercised  no  love,  tenderness,  or  compassion,  for 
them;  he  must  immediately  have  exerted  his  infinite  power,  to 
render  them  only,  and  eternally,  miserable.    In  Uiis  case,  no 
scheme  of  Redemption  would  ever  have  been  formed  for  our  miser- 
able race  by  the  infinite  Mind.     The  compassionate  and  glorious 
Redeemer,  instead  of  becomm^  incarnate,  instead  of  livmg  and 
dying  for  sinners,  would  have  clad  himael/only  with  vengeance  as 
a  cloak;  and  arrayed  himself  with  anger  as  a  robe  and  a  diadem* 
Instead  of  ascending  the  cross,  and  enterine  the  tomb,  he  would 
merely  have  trodden  the  tome-press  alone^  and  trampled  the  people  in 
his  fury.     Tlieir  blood  would  have  been  sprinkled  on  his  garments^ 
and  stained  all  his  raiment.     The  day  of  vengeance^  only,  would 
have  been  tn  his  heart  /  and  the  year  of  his  redeemed  would  have 
never  come. 

•  No  s%m  would  now  rise  tpon  the  unjust :  no  rain  descend  upon  the 
evil  and  unthankful.  The  Word  of  life  would  never  have  been 
revealed  to  mankind.  The  Sabbath,  with  its  serene,  peaceful,  and 
cheering  beams,  would  never  have  dawned  upon  this  melancholy 
world ;  nor  the  Sanctuary  unfolded  its  doors,  that  sinners  might 
enter  in,  and  be  saved.  The  voice  of  Mercy  would  never  have 
been  heard  within  its  hallowed  walls.  God  would  never,  with  in- 
finite tenderness,  have  called  rebek  and  apostates  to  &ith,  repent- 
ance, smd  hoUness,  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  nor profferedpar- 
don,  and  peace,  to  the  returning  penitent. 

Heaven  would  never  have  opened  the  gates  of  life  and  glory  to 
this  nnned  world.  The  general  assembly  of  the  J^rshbom  would 
never  have  been  gathered;  nor  would  tlmt  divine  lungdom,  which 
shall  for  ever  increase  in  its  peace  and  iHx>sperity,  its  virtue  and 
glory,  ever  have  begun. 
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of  mankind ;  what  a  mighty  mass  of  human  calamities  would  van* 
ish  from  the  world ! 

Secondly.  Among  the  positive  acts  of  beneficence,  dictated  bj 
the  love  of  the  Gospel,  the  contribution  of  our  property  forms  an 
mteresting  part.  To  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  tne  naked,  and 
to  perform  other  acts,  generally  of  the  same  nature,  have  by  man* 
kind  at  lar^e  been  esteemed  such  emment  and  important  specimens 
of  this  spirit,  as  to  have  appropriated  to  themselves  the  very  name 
oi  Chanty  ;  that  is,  of  Love}  to  the  exclusion  of  other  efforts,  not 
less  truly  benevolent.  They  are,  at  the  same  time,  accompanied, 
more  obviously  than  most  other  communications  of  benencence, 
by  the  appearance  of  self-denial,  and  of  doing  good  without  refer- 
ence to  a  reward. 

But  although  acts  of  this  kind  are  peculiarly  amiable,  and  pe- 
culiarly respected,  they  are,  still,  no  more  really  dictated  Dy 
Evangelical  love,  than  me  contribution  of  our  property  to  the  pur- 
poses of  hospitality,  to  the  support  of  schools  and  colleges,  the 
erection  of  cnurches,  the  maintenance  of  ministers,  and  me  sup- 
port  of  government.  All  these  are  important  means  of  human  hap- 
piness ;  and  he,  who  does  not  cheerfully  contribute  to  them,  is 
either  ignorant  of  their  nature,  and  his  own  duty,  or  is  destitute  of 
Evangelical  benevolence. 

Thirdly.  Love  to  our  neighbour  dictates j  also^  every  other  office  of 
kindness  which  may  promote  his  present  welfare. 

Under  this  extensive  head  are  comprehended  our  Instruction  of 
others ;  bur  Advice ;  our  Countenance ;  our  reproof;  our  S]rmpathy 
with  them  in  their  joys  and  sorrows ;  those  which  are  called  our 
Civilities;  our  obligingness  of  deportment;  our  Defence  of  their 

Sood  name ;  our  Professional  assistance ;  our  pecuUar  efforts  for 
leir  relief  and  comfort,  on  occasions  which  peculiarly  demand 
them ;  and,  especially,  those  kind  offices,  which  are  always  needed 
by  the  sick  and  the  afflicted.  The  tendency  of  love,  lixe  that  of 
the  needle  to  the  pole,  is  steadily  directed  to  thepromotion  of  hap« 
piness,  and  of  course  to  the  relief  of  distress.  The  cases  in  which 
this  object  can  be  obtained,  and  the  modes  in  which  it  can  be  ac- 
complished, are  of  no  consequence  in  the  eye  of  Love.  It  only 
asks  the  questions,  how,  when,  and  where  good  can  be  done  f 
When  these  are  satisfactorily  answered,  it  is  ever  ready  to  act 
with  vigour  and  efficacy,  to  the  production  of  any  good ;  except 
that  it  is  regularly  disposed  to  devote  its  labours,  especially,  to  that 
which  is  especially  necessary.  As  its  sole  tendency  is  to  pro- 
mote happmess ;  it  is  evident,  that  it  cannot  but  be  ready  to  act  for 
this  end,  in  whatever  manner  may  be  m  its  power.  He,  therefor^ 
who  is  willing  to  do  good  in  some  cases,  ana  not  in  others,  will  find 
little  reason  to  believe,  that  he  possesses  the  benevolence  of  the 
Gospel. 

Fourthly.  Love  to  our  neighbour  is  especial^  directed  to  tkeg9$d 
of  his  soul. 
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As  the  soul  is  of  more  worth  than  the  bodj;  as  the  interests  of 
etemitj  are  more  important  than  those  of  dme ;  so  the  immortal 
concerns  of  man  demand,  proportionally,  the  good-will,  and  the 
Idod  offices,  of  his  fellow-men.  In  discharging  me  duties,  created 
bj  this  great  object  of  benevolence,  we  are  required  to  instruct, 
counsel,  reprove,  rebuke,  restrain,  encourage,  conuort,  support,  and 
tovigorate  them,  so  fu*  as  it  shall  be  in  our  power.  We  are  also 
boiUMl  to  fofgive  cheerfully  their  unkindness  to  us ;  to  bear  with  their 
frovvardness ;  to  endure  patiently  their  slowness  of  apprehension, 
cr  reformation ;  and  to  repeat  our  efforts  for  their  good;  as  we  have 
CfiporCimity,  unto  the  end.  For  this  purpose  we  are  bound  to  hope 
^muertmut  them^  so  long  as  hope  can  it  exercised}  that  neither 
we,  nor  they,  may  be  mscouraged;  and  to  pray  for  them  without 
ceasing*  All  these  offices  of  kindness  are  the  immediate  dictates  of 
£vangelical  Love.  He,  therefore,  who  does  not  perform  them  in 
jome  good  measure  at  least,  can  lay  no  claim  to  diebenevolence  of 
the  Gospel. 

REMARKS. 

IfC  From  these  observations  it  is  evidentj  that  the  Second  great 
Gmmamdofihe  Moral  Lam  is^asiiis  eo^essed  in  the  text^  like  the 
Itrst. 

It  is  not  only  prescribed  bvthe  same  authority,  and  possessed 
of  the  same  obugation,  unalterable  and  eternal ;  but  it  enjoins 
exactly  the  exercise  of  the  same  disposition.  The  Love,  required 
in  this  command,  is  exacdy  the  same  which  is  required  in  the  first : 
a  sinde  character,  operating  now  towards  God,  and  now  towards 
cur  rellow-creatures.  Equally  does  it  resemble  the  first  in  its 
importance.  TTuU  regulates  all  our  conduct  towards  God ;  this 
towards  other  Intelligent  beings.  Each  is  of  infinite  importance ; 
each  is  absolutely  indispensable.  If  either  did  not  exist,  or 
were  not  obeved ;  a  total  and  dreadful  chasm  would  be  found  in 
the  virtue  ana  happiness  of  the  universe.  United,  they  perfectly 
provide  for  both.  The  duty,  prescribed  in  the  first,  is  undoubt- 
eSLj  first  in  order :  but  that,  prescribed  by  the  last,  is  no  less 
indispensable  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  Intelligent 
creation. 

9dly.  Piettf  and  Morality  are  here  shown  to  he  inseparable. 

It  nas,  I  trust,  been  satisfactorily  evinced,  that  the  love,  required 
in  the  divine  law,  is  a  sinele  disposition ;  indivisible  in  its  nature ; 
diversified,  and  distinguishable,  only  as  exercised  toward  different 
objects.  When  exercised  towards  God,  it  is  called  Piety  ;  when 
exercised  towards  mankmd,  it  is  customarily  stvled  Morality. 
Wherever  both  objects  are  known,  both  are  loved  of  course  by 
every  one,  in  idiom  tins  disposition  exists.  He,  therefore,  who 
loves  not  God,  loves  not  man;  and  he  who  does  not  love  man,  does 
0OCloveGod*    ^ 
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3dly.  ffe  here  see,  thai  the  Religion  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  irue^ 
and  only  J  source  of  all  the  duties  of  life. 

On  the  obedience  of  the  first  and  great  commandment  is  found- 
ed the  obedience  of  the  second :  and  on  these  two  hang  all  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets :  the  precepts  of  Christ,  and  the  instructions 
of  the  Apostles.  Religion  commences  with  Love  to  God ;  and 
terminates  in  love  to  man.  Thus  begun,  and  thus  ended,  it  in- 
volves every  duty;  and  produces  every  action,  which  is  reward- 
able,  praiseworthy,  or  useful.  There  is  nothing,  which  ought  to 
be  done,  which  it  does  not  effectuate :  there  is  nothing  which 
ought  not  to  be  done,  which  it  does  not  prevent.  It  makes  Intel- 
ligent creatures  virtuous  and  excellent.  It  makes  mankind  eood 
parents  and  children,  good  husbands  and  wives,  good  brothers 
and  sisters,  good  neighbours  and  friends,  good  rulers  and  sub- 
jects; and  renders  families,  neighbourhoods,  and  States,  orderly, 
peaceful,  harmonious,  and  happy.  As  it  produces  the  punctual 
performance  of  all  the  duties,  so  it  effectually  secures  all  the  rights, 
of  mankind.  For  rights j  in  us^  are  nothings  but  just  claims  to  the 
performance  of  duties  by  others.  Thus  the  Religion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  the  true  and  only  source  of  safety,  peace,  and  prosperity, 


SERMON  XCVn. 


B   LAW   OF   GOD. THE   SKCOVD   GREAT   COMMANDMENT. THE 

EFFECTS  OF   BENEVOLENCE   ON   PERSONAL   HAFFINESS. 


I II.  86.—/  hme  Aewed  you  aU  thingtf  how  thai,  to  lab&wringf  ft  M^K  to  fii|i- 
fithe  weak ;  and  to  retnewUter  the  wordt  of  the  LordJetut,  howht  mUt;  R  U 
wa  Heued  to  give  UuMto  reeowe. 

.N  the  preceding  discourse,  I  considered,  at  some  leneth,  that 
^e  to  our  Neighbour,  which  is  required  in  the  Second  Comnmud 
he  moral  law*  I  shall  now  attempt  to  show,  that  this  dispoiitum 
vort productive  of  happiness,  than  antf  other. 
The  speech  of  St.  Paul,  recorded  m  this  chapter,  I  have  long 
sidered  as  the  most  perfect  example  of  pathetic  eloauence, 
r  uttered  by  man.  Tne  occasion,  the  theme,  the  sentmients, 
doctrines,  the  style,  are  all  of  the  most  exouisite  kind,  wholly 
ed  to  each  other,  and  calculated  to  make  the  deepest  impres- 
1  on  those  who  heard  him.  The  elders  of  the  Church  ofEphesut^ 
^homitwas  addressed,  were  ministers  of  the  Gospel;  converts 
Z%ristianity  made  by  himself;  his  own  spiritual  children,  who 
ed  to  him,  under  God,  their  deliverance  from  endless  sin  and 
lery,  and  their  attainment  of  endless  holiness  and  happiness, 
ey  were  endeared  to  lum,  as  he  was  to  them,  by  the  tenderest  of 
possible  ties ;  presiding  over  a  Church,  formed  in  the  capital  of 
\  of  the  principal  countries  in  the  world;  at  a  period  when  here- 
contention,  and  dissoluteness,  were  prophetically  seen  by  him 
be  advancing  with  hasty  strides,  to  ruin  Christianity  in  that 
;ion.  This  address  was,  therefore,  delivered  at  a  time  when 
that  was  dear  to  him,  or  them,  was  placed  in  the  most  immi- 
it  hazard  of  speedy  destruction.  They  were  the  persons,  from 
om  almost  all  the  exertions  were  to  be  expected  which  micht 
»rt  this  inmiense  evil,  and  secure  the  contrary  inestimable 
>d;  the  Shepherds,  in  whose  warm  affection,  care,  and  faithful-^ 
»,  lay  the  whole  future  safety  of  the  flock.  He  was  the  Aposde, 
whom  the  flock  had  been  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  and 
whom  the  shepherds  were  formed,  qualified,  and  appointed, 
had  now  come,  for  the  great  purpose  of  admonishing  them 
their  own  dutv,  and  of  the  danger  of  the  flock,  committed  to 
ir  charge.  He  met  them  with  the  tenderness  of  a  parent,  visit* 
;  his  cmldren  after  a  long  absence.  He  met  them  for  the  last 
le.  He  assembled  them  toiiear  his  last  £airewell  on  this  side  the 
ive. 
VouYlX.  16 
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To  enforce  their  duty  in  the  strongest  manner,  he  begins  his 
address  with  reminding  them  of  his  manner  of  life,  his  piety,  faith- 
fiilness,  zeal,  tenderness  for  them,  disinterestedness  of  conduct, 
fortitude  imder  the  severest  sufferings,  diligence  in  preaching  the 
Gospel,  steady  dependence  on  God,  and  entire  devotion  to  the 
great  business  of  the  salvation  of  men.  To  them,  as  eye  witness- 
es, he  appeals  for  the  truth  of  his  declarations.  Themne  charges 
solenmly,  before  God,  to  follow  his  example :  warning  them  of 
approaching  and  accumulating  evil ;  and  conmiending  them  to  the 
protection,  and  grace,  and  truth,  of  God,  for  their  present  safety, 
and  future  reward. 

^Tith  this  extensive,  most  solenm,  and  most  impressive  prepa- 
ration, he  closes  Iiis  discourse,  in  a  word,  with  the  great  truth  which 
he  wished  to  enforce^  and  the  great  duty  which  he  zoished  to  emotn,  as 
the  sum,  and  substance,  of  aU  his  instructions,  precepts,  and  exam- 
!ie  §  exhorting  them  to  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which 
e  said.  It  is  more  blessed  to  give,  than  to  receive. 
In  no  remains  of  Demosthenes,  or  Cicero,  can  be  foimd  the  same 
simplicity,  address,  solemnity,  tenderness,  and  sublimity,  united. 
Paul  was  a  man  inmiensely  superior  to  either  of  these  celebrated 
Orators  in  excellence  of  character ;  and  with  the  aid  of  Christian- 
ity to  influence,  and  Inspiration  to  direct,  rose  to  a  height,  and 
enlarged  his  views  to  an  extent,  of  which  no  other  man  was  ever 
capable.  His  eloquence,  like  the  poetry  of  Isaiah,  rises  beyond 
every  parallel ;  and  the  excellence  of  his  disposition,  seconded  in 
a  glorious  manner  the  greatness  of  his  views,  the  tenderness  of  his 
sentiments,  and  the  sublimity  of  his  conceptions.  He  speaks  as  if 
he  indeed  possessed  the  tongue  of  Angels ;  and  the  things  which 
he  utters  are  such,  as  AngeTs,  without  superior  aid,  woum  never 
have  been  able  to  conceive. 

The  Words,  which  he  declares  to  have  been  spoken  by  the  &p- 
iour,  are  nowhere  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  as  having  been  uttered 
in  the  manner  here  specified.  They  were,  however,  imauestiona- 
bly  the  words  of  Christ ;  and  not  improbablv  addressea  to  Paul 
himself.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  are  words  of  the  highest  possible 
import ;  and  may  be  justly  considered  as  the  language  oi  all  our 
Saviour's  preaching,  and  of  aJl  his  conduct.  The  Spirit  by  which 
he  was  governed,  they  perfectly  describe ;  the  actions  which  he 
performed,  and  the  sufferings  which  he  underwent,  they  perfectly 
explain.  Of  all  his  precepts  they  are  a  complete  smnmary ;  and 
of  nis  whole  character,  as  a  moral  being,  they  are  a  succinct,  but 
full  and  glorious  exhibition. 

The  import  of  them  cannot  be  easily  mistaken,  unless  fix>m 
choice.  To  give,  is  an  universal  descnption  of  communicating 
good}  to  receive,  an  equally  extended  description  of  gaining  it 
from  others.  The  former  of  these  two  kinds  of  conduct  is  pro- 
nounced here  to  be  happier  or  more  blessed  than  the  latter.  To  be 
blessed,  is  to  receive  happiness  fi^m  God,  from  our  fellow-crea- 
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tures,  or  from  ourselves;  and  denotes,  therefore,  all  tKegood, 
which  we  do  tunoj  or  shall  hereafter,  enjoy.  The  doctrine  of  the  text 
is,  therefore,  that. 

It  is  more  desirable  to  communicate  happiness,  than  to  receive  ii 
from  others, 

I  am  aware  that  the  selfishness,  which  dwells  in  every  human 
mind,  and  clouds  every  human  intellect,  as  well  as  biasses  every 
human  decision  concerning  moral  subjects,  revolts  at  this  doctrine. 
To  admit  it,  is  a  plain  condemnation  of  eur  ruling  character,  and  a 
judicial  sentence  of  reprobation  on  all  our  conouct.  In  a  world 
of  selfish  beingSy  where  one  universal  disposition  reigns,  and  rav- 
ages; it  cannot  but  be  expected  by  a  man,  even  moderately 
versed  in  human  nature,  that  the  general  suffrage  will  be  given,  in 
favour  of  the  general  character.  Every  man  knows,  that  Jhis  own 
cause  is  in  question ;  and  that  his  vote  is  an  acquittal,  or  condem- 
nation of  himself.  From  this  interested  tribunal  an  impartial  issue 
cannot  be  hoped.  In  a  virtuous  world,  instead  of  that  proverbial, 
and  disgraceful  aphorism,  that,  where  you  find  a  man^s  interest,  you 
find  the  man,  the  nobler  and  more  vindicable  sentiment,  that,  we 
should  find  the  man,  where  we  find  his  duty,  would  unquestionably 
prevail.  If  the  united  voice  of  our  race,  therefore,  should  decide 
against  this  great  evangelical  doctrine,  the  innumerable  company 
0/ Angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  may  be  easily 
expected  to  give  their  unqualified  decision  m  its  fevour.  In  their 
happy  residence,  a  selfish  being  would  be  a  prodigy,  as  well  as  a 
monster. 

Even  in  our  own  world,  we  may,  however,  lay  hold  on  facts, 
which  fully  evince  the  doctrine  to  be  possible.  Parents  are  often 
found  preferring  the  happiness  of  their  children  to  their  own  per- 
sonal and  private  good,  and  enjoying  more  satisfiaiction  in  commu- 
nicating jgood  to  them,  than  in  gaining  it  from  the  hands  of  others. 
Friends  nave  frequently  found  their  cnief  happiness  in  promoting 
the  well-being  of  the  objects  of  their  fiiendship.  Patriots  have, 
sometimes  at  least,  cheerfully  forgotten  all  private  concerns,  and 
neglected  the  whole  business  of  gaining  personal  gratification,  for 
the  sake  of  rendering  important  services  to  their  beloved  country. 
The  Apostles  also,  with  a  spirit  eminently  disinterested  and  heav- 
enly, cheerfully  sacrificed  every  private  consideration  for  the 
divine  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  salvation  of  their  fellow-men. 
Nothing  01  this  nature  moved  them  j  neither  counted  they  their  lives 
dear  unto  themselves  ^  so  that  they  might  finish  their  course  with  joy  f 
and  the  ministry  which  they  had  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  tes' 
tyv  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

Now,  what  forbids ;  what  I  mean,  in  the  nature  of  things ;  that, 
with  an  affection  as  tender  and  vigorous,  as  parents  feel  for  their 
children,  and  firiends  for  their  fiiends ;  wliich  patriots  have  at  times 
felt  for  their  country,  and  which  the  Apostles  of  Christ  felt  for  the 
souls  of  their  fellow-men ;  we  should,  in  a  nobler  state  of  exist- 
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CDce,  escape  from  the  bonds  of  selfishness,  and  send  forth  our 
good-will  to  every  intelligent  being  whom  we  know,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  take  delight  in  the  happiness  of  all  around  us,  and 
to  experience  our  first  enjoyment  in  communicating  good,  wherev- 
er we  could  find  a  recipient.  That  such  a  disposition  would  be  a 
desirable  one,  will  not  be  disputed.  Why  may  it  not  exist  ?  What 
is  there,  which  will,  of  necessity,  forbid  such  enlargement,  excel- 
lency, and  dignity,  of  moral  character  ?  Why  may  not  a  world 
be  filled  with  Intelligent  beings,  devoted  to  tnis  great  and  God- 
like end,  and  gloriously  exhibiting  the  image  and  beauty  of  their 
Creator  ?  The  only  answer  to  these  questions,  idiich  an  oppo- 
nent can  bring,  is,  that  in  tlus  guilty,  wretched  world,  the  contrary 
spirit  universally  prevails.  On  the  same  ground,  the  tenants  of  a 
gaol  may  rationally  determine,  that  the  mass  of  fraud,  theft,  rape, 
and  muraer,  for  which  they  are  consigned  to  chains  and  gibbets,  is 
the  true  and  only  chai^acter,  which  exists  in  the  palace  of  sove- 
reignty, the  hall  of  legislation,  the  household  of  piety,  and  the 
Church  of  God. 

Admitting,  then,  that  such  a  disposition  is  possible  ;  admitting, 
that  it  has,  at  least  in  superior  worlds,  a  real  existence ;  admitting, 
still  farther,  as  all  who  really  believe  the  dictates  of  the  Gospel 
must  admit,  that  it  exists  in  every  sincere  Christian,  even  in  thit 
world :  I  proceed  to  establish  the  doctrine  by  observing, 

I.  That  all  the  happiness^  which  is  enjoyed  in  the  Universe,  flows 
originally  from  the  voluntary  activity  of  Intelligent  beings. 

All  happiness  is  contrived  ;  and  is  brought  into  existence  by  car- 
rying that  contrivance  into  execution.  Intelligent  beings  alone 
can  contrive,  or  execute.  From  them,  from  their  voluntary  agency, 
therefore,  all  happiness  springs.  God,  the  great  Intelligent, 
began  this  wonaei^ful  and  immense  work.  Intelligent  creatures, 
endued  with  the  faculties  necessary  for  this  purpose,  coincide  with 
him,  as  instruments,  in  carrying  on  the  vast  design.  On  the  part 
of  Him,  or  them,  or  both,  it  is  the  result  of  design.  If  happiness, 
then,  is  to  exist  at  all,  it  must  flow  from  disposition  ;  and  plainly 
frt>m  a  disposition  to  do  good :  this,  and  a  disposition  to  ao  evil, 
being  the  only  active  and  productive  principles  m  the  whole  nature 
of  things.  A  disposition  to  gain  happiness  fi^m  others,  could 
plainly  produce  nothing ;  and  were  there  no  other,  the  universe 
would  be  a  blank,  a  desert,  in  which  enjoyment  could  never  be 
found.  The  capacity  for  it  would  indeed  exist ;  but  the  means  of 
filltne  it  would  be  wanting.  The-  channels  would  open,  and  wind ; 
but  the  living  fountain,  with  which  they  were  to  be  supplied,  would 
be  dry.  The  soil  would  be  formed;  and  the  seeds  might  be  sown ; 
but  the  life-giving  influence  of  the  rain  and  the  sunshine  would  be 
withholden.  Of  course,  no  verdure,  flowers,  nor  finits,  would 
spring  up,  to  adorn,  and  enrich,  the  immense  and  desolate  surface. 

As  great,  therefore,  as  the  difference  is  between  the  boundless 
good  which  exists,  and  for  ever  will  exist,  in  the  great  kingdom  of 
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^hovah,  and  an  absolute  barrenness  and  dearth  throughout  this 

comprehensible  field ;  so  great  is  the  difference  between  these 

'0  dispositions. 

11.   Virtue^  the  stmreme  excellence  and  glory  of  Intelligent  beings j 

merely  the  love  of  doing  good.     "^ 

No  attribute  of  a  rational  nature  is,  probably,  so  much  com- 

snded,  even  in  this  sinful  world,  as  Virtue ;  yet  the  conmienda- 

ms,  given  of  it,  are,  in  many  instances  at  least,  unmeaning  and 

infused ;  as  if  those  "who  extol  it  had  no  definite  ideas  of  its  na- 

re,  and  knew  not  in  what  its  real  value  consists* 

All  the  worth  of  Virtue^  in  my  own  view,  lies  in  this  ;  that  it  is  the 

iginaly  or  voluntary  j  and  universalj  source  of  happiness;  partly, 

Its  affections  are  happy  in  themselves,  and  partly,  as  they  are 
e  sources  of  all  other  nappiness.  There  is,  originally y  nothif^ 
iluahUj  but  happiness.  The  value  of  Virtue  consists  only  in  its 
ficacy  to  produce  happiness.  This  is  its  value  in  the  Creator : 
is  is  Its  value  in  its  creatures.  Hence,  and  hence  only,  is  Vir- 
e  the  ornament,  the  excellency,  and  the  loveliness,  of  nitelligent 
nngs. 

Virtuej  as  exercised  towards  the  Creator  is,  as  was  shown  m  a 
yrmer  discourse^  summed  vp  in  lovk  to  him  ;  m  Benevolence^ 
omplacency,  and  Gratitude :  good-will  to  his  supreme  blessed- 
iss,  and  to  the  accomphshment  of  his  glorious  designs ;  a  delight 
his  perfect  character,  which  forms,  and  accomplishes,  the  bound- 
ss  good  of  his  Creation;  and  a  thankfiil  reception  and  acknow- 
dgment,  of  the  effects  of  his  goodness,  communicated  either  to 
irselves,  or  to  others.  All  these  are  affections  in  the  highest  de- 
ree  active ;  and  prompt  us  to  study  what  we  shall  render  to  the 
ordfor  his  benefits,  and  to  co-operate  with  all  our  powers  in  the 
romotion  of  the  designs  which  ne  has  made  known  to  us.  All 
te  good,  indeed,  which  we  can  do  to  him,  if  it  may  be  called  by 
lis  name,  is  no  other  than  to  please  him;  by  exhibiting  always  a 
isposition  like  Us  own.  With  this  disposition  he  is  ever  dehght- 
i;  and  he  has  been  pleased  to  inform  us,  that  inhis  sight  it  is  of 
riBOt  price.* 

Virtue,  as  exercised  towards  our  fellow-creatures,  is  the  same  love 
Wected  to  them,  and  perfectly  active  in  promoting  their  welHemg. 

In  all  the  forms  of  justice,  faithfulness,  truth,  kindness,  compas- 
on,  charity,  and  forgiveness,  in  every  act  of  self-denial  and  self- 
ovemment,  this  is  still  the  soul  and  substance.  But  Virtue  is  a 
liaracter,  beyond  comprehension  superior  to  any  other,  and  in  a 
teral  sense  mfinitely  more  desirable.  It  is  the  only  worth,  the 
nly  excellence,  the  only  beauty,  of  the  mind ;  the  only  dignity ; 
le  only  glory. 

To  tne  spirit,  which  is  occupied  ingainihi^  good  from  others^  or 
^faich  auns  at  enjoyment  merely,  it  is  traoscendently  superiofi  in 
umerous  particulars 

//  is  the  source  of  all  intemal^  moral  good* 
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'  The  mind  is  a  world  of  itself;  in  which  happiness,  of  a  high 
and  refined  kind,  can  exist :  a  happiness,  without  which  external 
good  can  be  but  of  little  value.    In  the  great  business  of  forming 
happiness,  its  first  concern  is  with  itself.     If  disorder,  tumult,  and 
tempest,  reign  within :  order,  peace,  and  serenity,  fixMn  without, 
will  find  no  admission.     The  first  step  towards  real  good  is  self- 
approbation.    So  long  as  the  mind  is  necessitated  to  see  itself  de- 
formed, odious,  and  contemptible ;  so  long  as  the  conscience  re- 
proaches and  stings ;  so  long  as  the  afifections  are  inordinate,  base, 
msincere,  rebellious,  impious,  selfish,  and  guilty ;  so  long  as  fiaud 
is  cherished,  truth  rejected,  sin  loved,  and  duty  opposed ;  it  is  im- 
possible, that  quiet  consolation,  or  hope,  should  find  a  residence 
there.     Self-condemned,  self-abhorred,  self-despised,  it  must  fly 
of  design,  fix>m  all  conversation  with  itself;  and  find  its  poor  and 
transient  pleasure  in  the  forgetfuhiess  of  what  it  is,  and  in  the  hur- 

2  and  busde  of  external  employments  and  companions.  From 
e  sweet  and  peaceful  fireside  of  harmonious  and  happy  affections 
and  purposes ;  fi'om  the  household  serenity  of  a  satisfied  con- 
science, and  of  a  blameless  life,  it  is  forced  abroad,  to  seek,  with- 
out success,  to  slake  its  thirst  for  happiness  in  streets  and  taverns, 
in  routs  and  riots.  Sickly,  pained,  and  languishing,  it  looks  for 
health  and  ease,  in  medicmes  which  cannot  reach  the  disease,  and 
turns  in  vain  for  relief  to  sports  and  sounds,  for  which  it  has 
neither  eye,  nor  ear. 

But  when  the  love  of  doing  good  has  once  gained  dominion 
over  the  man,  he  is  become  reconciled  to  his  Creator,  and  to  all 
his  commands.      This  ruling  disposition,  wholly  excellent  and 
lovely  in  itself,  is  of  course  seen  to  be  lovely  and  excellent*     The 
Conscience  smiles  with  approbation  on  all  the  dictates  of  the 
heart.    The  mind  becomes  at  once  assured  of  its  own  amiableness 
and  worth ;  and,  surveying  the  landscape  within,  beholds  it  form- 
ed of  scenes  exquisitely  beautiful  and  desirable.     The  soul,  bar- 
ren and  desolate  before,  is  clothed,  by  the  influence  of  the  Moral 
Sun,  and  the  rain  of*  heaven,  with  living  verdure,  and  with  blos- 
soms and  fiiiits  of  riehteousness.    All  is  pleasant ;  all  is  lovely  to 
the  eye.     No  tumult  ruffles,  no  storm  agitates.     Peace  sooths 
and  hushes  every  disordered  afiection,  and  banishes  every  uneasy 
purpose ;  and  serenity,  like  the  summer  evening,  spreads  a  son 
and  mild  lustre  over  the  cheerful  region.     Possessed  of  new  and 
real  dignity,  and  assuming  the  character  of  a  rational  being,  the 
man  for  the  first  time  enjoys  himself^  and  finds  this  enjoyment  not 
only  new,  but  noble  and  expansive ;  and,  while  it  fiirnishes  per- 
petually varied  and  exquisite  good,  it  sweetens  and  enhances,  all 
other  good.    From  his  happmess  within,  the  transition  to  that 
which  tie  finds  without,  is  easy  and  instinctive.     Of  one  part  of 
this,  himself  is  the  immediate  parent.    When  he  surveys  tne  ob- 
jects, to  whom  he  has  commimicated  happiness  by  relievii^  their 
distresses,  or  originating  their  enjoyments ;  the  first  thing,  which 
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naturally  strikes  his  attention,  is,  iliat  their  fiamriness  ii  thewwrk  of 
his  own  nands.  In  the  exalted  character  of  a  benefactor,  a  volun- 
tary and  virtuous  benefactor,  he  surveys  and  approves  himself; 
not  with  pride  and  self-righteousness,  but  with  humble  gratitude  to 
God,  for  vouchsafing  to  raise  him  up  to  such  exaltation  and  worth, 
and  to  make  him  a  willing  instrument,  in  his  hand,  of  the  good  oi 
his  fellow-creatures. 

In  this  character,  the  man,  who  seeks  happiness  tn  gaining  good, 
has  no  share.  A  child  of  sense,  a  mere  animal,  his  only  business 
has  been  to  taste  and  to  swallow;  while  nobler  and  more  active 
beings  have  been  employed  in  producing  the  food,  on  which  he  re* 
gales  his  appetite. 

In  this  character  of  a  common  benefactor,  the  virtuous  man  is 
seen,  and  acknowledged,  by  others,  as  well  as  by  himself.  By  all 
who  see  him  he  is  approved ;  and  by  the  wise  and  good  he  is  be- 
loved. Conscience  owns  his  worth ;  Virtue  esteems  and  loves  it; 
and  the  public  testhnony  repeats  and  applauds  it.  To  the  world 
he  is  considered  as  a  blessing ;  and  his  memory  survives  the 
grave,  fragrant  and  delightful  to  succeeding  generations. 

In  the  mean  time,  those,  who  are  most  unuke  him  in  character, 
pay  an  involuntary  testimony  to  his  worth.  Whenever  they  seek 
esteem  and  commendation,  they  are  obliged  to  profess  his  charac- 
ter, and  to  counterfeit  his  principles ;  to  pretend  to  do  good,  and  to 
seem  to  love  the  employment.  In  this  conduct  they  unwillingly 
declare,  that  there  is  no  honour,  and  no  worth,  even  m  their  view, 
beside  that^  of  which  his  character  is  formed. 

In  addition  to  these  things,  he  is  daily  conscious  of  the  appro* 
bation  of  God ;  a  privilege,  a  blessing,  transcending  all  other  bless* 
ines ;  a  good,  which  knows  no  bounds  of  degree  or  duration. 
Tne  proofs,  given  of  his  approbation  to  this  character,  are  such,  as 
leave  no  room  for  doubt,  or  question.  It  is,  he  has  declared  it  to 
be,  his  own  character.  Ood  is  Love.  His  law  has  demanded  it, 
as  the  only  article  of  obedience  to  himself.  Love  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  Law.  To  this  character,  as  formed  in  the  soul  through  the 
redemption  of  Christ,  all  his  promises  are  made.  In  consequence 
of  the  existence  of  this  character,  sin  is  forgiven ;  the  soul  justifi- 
ed ;  and  the  man -adopted  into  the  divine  family  as  a  child  oi  God, 
and  an  heir  of  eternal  life.  Of  the  approbation  of  God,  therefore, 
he  is  secure.  Think,  I  beseech  you,  of  the  nature  of  this  enjoy- 
ment. Think  of  the  character  of  him  who  approves.  Think  what 
t  is  to  be  approved  by  infinite  Wisdom.  W  nat  a  seal  of  worth ; 
rrhat  a  source  of  dignity ;  what  a  foundation  of  honour !  How  vu> 
:uous  an  ambition  may  be  here  gratified ;  what  an  immense  capaci- 
;y  for  happiness  may  nere  be  filled ! 

Beyond  the  grave,  his  excellence  will  find  a  complete  reward, 
rhere,  all  around  him  will  be  wise  and  good ;  and  will  joyfiilly  feel 
ind  acknowledge,  will  esteem  and  applaud,  his  worth.  Of  their 
isteem,  and  love,  the  testimonies  will  oe  sincere,  undisguised,  un- 
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changed,  and  eternal.  There  he  will  be  acknowledged,  and  wel- 
comed, as  one  of  the  virtuous  and  happy  number,  who  have  volun- 
tarily glorified  God,  and  befriended  the  Universe,  durine  their 
earthly  prilgrimage ;  and  who  are  destined  to  the  same  deughtfiil 
emplo}rments,  and  to  the  same  glorious  character,  for  ever.  His 
heavenly  Father  will  also  there  testify  his  own  divine  approbation, 
in  an  open,  full,  and  perfect  manner ;  will  adorn  him  with  everv 
grace ;  remove  from  him  every  stain ;  and  advance  him  through 
successive  stages  of  excellence,  which  shall  know  no  end. 

It  is  the  actual,  and  probably  the  necessary,  law  of  Intelligent 
nature,  that  we  love  those,  to  whom  we  do  good,  more  than  those 
who  do  good  to  itf.  Thus  God  loves  his  Intelligent  creatures  in- 
comparably more,  than  they  can  love  him.  Thus,  the  Saviour 
loved  mankind  far  more  intensely,  than  his  most  faithful  disciples 
ever  loved  him.  Thus  parents  regard  their  children  with  a  strength 
of  affection  unknown  m  children  towards  their  parents.  Thus 
fiiends  love  those,  whom  they  have  befriended,  more  than  those, 
who  have  befriended  them.  Thus  also  in  other,  and  probably  in 
all,  cases.  According  to  this  undeniable  scheme  of  things,  he 
who  seeks  his  happiness  in  doing  good,  is  bound  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  to  the  universe,  and  will  be  eternally  bound,  by  fiir 
stronger,  and  tenderer  ties,  than  can  otherwise  exist.  He  will 
contemplate  every  fellow-creature,  primarily,  as  an  object  of  his 
own  beneficence ;  and,  while  he  feels  a  parental,  a  godlike,  at- 
tachment to  all,  will  enjoy  a  delight  in  then:  prosperity,  not  imjust- 
ly  styled  divine.  This  glorious  disposition  will  make  the  happi- 
ness of  every  beine  his  own,  as  parents  make  that  of  their  children. 
Even  m  this  world,  he  will  thus  multiply  enjoyment,  in  a  manner 
unknown  to  all  others ;  and  in  the  world  to  come,  will,  in  a  pro- 
gress for  ever  increasing  and  enlarging,  find  the  most  pure  and 
exquisite  delight  springing  up  in  his  bosom,  wherever  he  dwells  and 
wherever  he  roves.  His  mind,  a  bright,  and  polished  mirnM*, 
irill  receive  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  of  all  the 
Btars  which  adorn  the  heavenly  firmament ;  and  will,  at  the  same 
lime,  warm  and  brighten  withm  itself,  and  return  the  enlivening 
beams  with  undiminished  lustre. 

ni.  To  do  good  is  the  only  and  perfect  character  of  the  ever* 
blessed  Jehovah. 

When  God  created  the  universe,  it  is  most  evident,  that  he  could 
have  no  possible  view  in  this  ereat  work,  but  to  glorify  himself  in 
doing  good  to  the  creatures  which  he  made.  Whatever  they  were, 
and  whatever  they  possessed,  or  could  ever  be,  or  possess,  must 
of  course  be  derived  fit)m  him  alone.  From  them,  therefore,  he 
could  receive  nothing,  but  what  he  had  given  them.  Accordixigly, 
he  is  not  worshipped  as  though  he  needed  any  thing  ;  seeing  he  giveth 
unto  all  Itfe,  and  breathy  and  all  things.  The  whole  system  of  his 
designs  and  conduct  is  a  mere  system  of  communicating  good ;  and 
bis  whole  character  as  displayed  in  it,  is  exactly  summed  up  by 
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the  Psalmist  in  these  few  words :  Thou  art  good^  and  dost  gooij 
and  thy  tender  mercies  are  over  all  thy  works.  The  same  charac- 
ter was  anciently  proclaimed  by  himself  to  Moses^  on  MounJt  Sinaij 
in  that  sublime  and  affecting  annimciation  :  the  Lord^  the  Lord  God^ 
merciful  and  gracious^  long-sTjffering^  slow  to  anger ^  and  abundant 
in  goodness  and  truth.  St.  John  has,  in  a  still  more  comprehen- 
sive manner  declared  his  character  in  a  single  word :  God  is  Love. 
This  peculiarly  divine  and  glorious  character  was  still  more  illus- 
triously manifested  by  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  wonderful  work  of 
Redemption.  Infinitely  rich  in  all  good  himself,  for  our  sakes  he 
became  j^oor,  that  we  through  him  might  become  rich ;  rich  in  holi- 
ness ;  nch  in  the  happiness  which  it  produces.  We  were  fallen, 
condemned,  and  ruined;  werepoor^  and  miserable^  and  blind,  and 
ncJced^  and  in  want  of  ail  things.  To  do  good  to  us,  to  redeem 
OS  from  sin,  and  to  rescue  us  from  misery,  ne  came  to  this  world ; 
and  while  he  Hved,  went  about  doing  good  unto  all  men  as  he  had 
opportunity  J  and  ended  his  life  on  the  cross,  that  we  might  hve  for 
ever. 

On  the  third  day  he  arose  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  into 
heaven.  At  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father,  while  he  sits  on 
the  throne  of  the  Universe,  he  makes  perpetual  intercession  for 
the  sinful,  backsliding  creatures,  whom  he  left  behind ;  and  with 
infinite  benignity  carries  on  the  amazing  work  of  redeeming  love, 
in  the  world  of  glory.  In  that  world  it  is  his  employment,  and 
deUght,  to  feed  all  his  followers,  and  lead  them  to  fountains  of  living 
waters ;  to  enlighten  them  with  wisdom,  to  improve  them  in  Virtue, 
to  adorn  them  with  strength  and  beauty,  and  to  dignify  them  with 
immortal  glory.  ' 

All  these  things  have  flowed,  and  will  for  ever  flow,  fix>m  his 
own  love  of  doing  good.  Of  them,  he  could  not  possibly  stand  in 
need.  Of  the  stones  of  the  street,  he  could  raise  up  children  and 
followers,  beyond  measure  better,  wiser,  and  nobler,  than  they 
are,  and  in  numbers  incomprehensible.  For  him  they  can  do 
nothing ;  for  them  he  does  all  things. 

But  God  is  infinitely  blessed.  Tnis  superior  and  unchangeable 
happiness  of  Jehovah  springs  entirely  from  this  glorious  disposition. 
As  he  can  receive  nothing,  his  happiness  must  lie  wholly  in  the 
conscious  enjoyment  of  his  own  excellence,  which  is  formed  of  this 
disposition,  and  in  the  communication  of  good  to  his  creatures. 

n  we  would  be  happy  like  Him,  we  must  be  disposed  like  him ; 
must  experience,  ana  exercise,  the  same  love  of  doing  good ;  and 
must  find  our  own  supreme  enjojrment  in  this  exalted  conununica- 
tion.  Happiness  grows  out  of  tne  temper  of  the  mind  which  enjoys. 
Its  native  soil  is  benevolence.  When  this  is  the  temperatiure  of  the 
«ouI,  it  springs  up  spontaneously,  and  flourishes,  and  blossoms, 
and  bears,  mm  a  rich  and  endless  luxuriance,  and  with  beauty 
supreme  and  transcendent :  but  when  selfishness  predominateSi 
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like  an  exotic  in  a  sterile  ground,  and  a  unntry  climate,  it  withenii 
fades,  and  dies. 

In  the  mean  time,  God  loves,  and  blesses,  those,  whose  disposi- 
tion  and  conduct  resemble  his  own.  In  giving  this  character  to  hii 
children,  he  gives  them  the  first  of  all  blessings ;  the  source  of 
peace,  dignity,  and  enjojrment,  within,  and  the  means  of  relishing 
every  pleasure  fi:om  wiuiout.  Thus,  in  the  possession  of  this  char- 
acter, /Aey  have^  in  the  scriptural  language ;  and  therefore,  to  them, 
in  other  respects,  shall  be  largely  etven.  Their  internal  excellence 
and  enjojrment  shall  be  perpetually  improved,  and  their  external 
happiness,  in  the  like  manner,  extended.  As  the  mind  becomes 
more  beneficent,  more  pure,  more  active  in  doing  good ;  all  the 
sources  of  its  felicity  will  multiply  around  it ;  its  consciousness  of 
beinjg  like  its  Father  and  Redeemer  will  expand  and  refine ;  virtu- 
ous beings  will  more  clearly  see,  approve,  and  love,  its  beauty  and 
worth ;  and  the  smiles  of  infinite  complacency  will  beam  upon  iti 
character  and  conduct  with  inexpressiole  and  transporting  glory* 

Having  thus,  as  I  flatter  myself,  shown  in  a  clear  lisht  the  truth 
of  the  Doctrine,  contained  in  the  text ;  I  shall  now  dose  the  dif 
course  with  two 

REMARKS. 

1st.  J  his  doctrine  places  in  the  strongest  voint  of  view  the  Siq>e 
riority  of  the  Oospel  to  every  other  system  ojmorais. 

There  are  two  classes  of  men,  both  very  numerous,  who  have 
employed  themselves  in  forming  moral  systems  for  mankind :  viz. 
the  ancient  Heathen  Philosophers,  and  modern  Infidels.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe,  tnat  in  all  moral  systems  the  Supreme 
Goo<J,  or  highest  interest  of  Man,  and,  by  consequence,  the  Nature 
of  Virtue,  and  the  Nature  and  Means  of  Happiness,  become,  of 
course,  prime  objects  of  inquiry.  Nothing  can  more  efiectualljr 
teach  us  the  insufficiency  of  the  human  mind  to  determine  the  na- 
ture of  the  Supreme  Good  than  the  declaration  of  Varro  that  the 
heathen  Philosophers  had  embraced^  mthin  his  knowledge,  two  hunr 
ired  and  eighty-eight  different  opinions  concerning  this  importani 
subject.  Nor  were  their  sentiments  concemmg  the  nature  of  Vir- 
tue and  the  nature  and  means  of  Happiness,  as  will  be  easily  sup- 
posed, at  all  more  harmonious.  Some  of  them  taujght  that  sensual 
pleasure  is  the  chief  good  of  man;  that  it  consists  m  fireedom  from 
trouble  and  pain ;  and  that  business  and  cares  do  not  consist  with 
happiness ;  and  diercfore,  that  a  man  ought  not  to  marry,  because 
a  family  will  eive  him  trouble  ;  nor  engage  in  public  business ;  nor 
meddle  with  me  concerns  of  the  pubhc.  They  also  taught,  thial! 
nothing,  which  is  in  itself  pleasurable,  is  an  evil ;  and  that  when  it 
is  evil,  it  is  so,  only  because  it  brings  more  trouble  with  it'  than 
pleasure ;  that,  therefore,  injustice  is  not  ah  evil  in  itself,  but  is  eiKI 
merely  on  account  of  the  trouble  which  it  occasions  to  its  aut^* 
Some  of  them  placed  their  supreme  happiness  in  pride,  and  per- 
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spnal  independence  of  both  gods  and  men.  Apathy,  or  an  absolute 
want  of  feeling  with  respect  to  our  own  troubles,  and  those  of  our 
feUpw-men,  was  regarded  as  being  essential  to  this  independence. 
Sopie  of  them  placed  happiness  in  abstraction  from  the  world ;  in 
study ;  in  contemplation ;  in  quietude  of  mind ;  in  indolence  of 
body ;  in  seclusion  from  human  society ;  in  wealth,  power,  fame, 
superiority  of  talents,  and  military  glory.  Of  Virtue  they  appear 
to  nave  formed  no  distinct,  or  definite,  conceptions.  In  some  in- 
stances, they  spoke  of  it  with  propriety  and  truth ;  but,  in  others, 
with  such  confusion,  as  to  prove,  that  they  were  without  any  correct 
^d  3atisfactory  apprehensions  concerning  its  nature :  the  several 
things  which  they  taught,  being  utterly  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
Different  Philosophers  placed  Virtue  in  the  love,  and  pursuit,  of 
fnost  of  the  things,  mentioned  above,  and  made  it  consist  with  injus- 
tice ;  impurity;  unpiety ;  fraud ;  felsehood ;  the  desertion  of  parents 
in  their  old  age;  unkindness  to  children;  insensibility  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  our  fellow-creatures ;  and  generally  with  a  dereliction 
of  almost  every  thing,  which  the  Scriptures  have  declared  to  be 
virtuous* 

These  observations  are  sufficient  to  show  how  infinitely  remote 
these  philosophers  were  firom  just  conceptions  concerning  this  in- 
f  stimaole  subject. 

Infidels  have  left  this  important  concern  of  man,  substantially  as 
they  found  it.  I  cannot,  at  the  present  time,  attempt  to  repeat 
theur  various  doctrines.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  that  Mr.  Hume^  one  of  the  last  and  ablest  of  them,  has 
taught  us  in  form,  that  Modesty,  Humility,  Repentance  of  sin,  and 
the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  are  vices ;  and  that  pride,  therefore, 
impudence,  resentment,  revenge,  and  obstinacy  in  sin,  are  by  ne- 
cessary consequence,  virtues.  This  scheme  needs  no  comment. 
Yirtue,  such  as  this,  would  lay  the  world  waste,  and  render  hun 
who  possessed  it  a  fiend. 

From  what  a  glorious  height  do  the  Scriptures  look  down  on  this 
grovelling,  deformed,  self-contradicton^  chaos  of  opinions !  How 
sublime  is  the  scheme  which  they  exhibit  concerning  this  amazing 
subject!  Virtue  J  they  inform  us,  is  the  love  of  doing  good:  an  ac- 
tive principle  ;  the  real  and  whole  Energy  of  an  Intelligent  mmd, 
ei^eited  fiar  the  exalted  purpose  of  producing  happiness.  In  the 
fxertions  of  this  principle,  in  the  enjoyment  which  attends  it,  and 
ifi  the  happiness  which  it  creates,  the  Scriptures  place  the  supreme 
eppd  of  man,  and  of  every  other  Intelligent  being.  Here,  and 
l^ere  only,  is  it  placed  with  true  wisdom,  and  immoveable  certainty. 
Th^  mind  in  this  manner  is  happy,  within,  by  its  self-approbation ; 
an4}  without,  by  beinjg  in  the  nighest  deeree  usefiil  to  others,  and 
by  receiving  firom  the  hand  of  others  all  tne  good,  which  the  same 
U»efulness  in  them  can  return  to  itself.  Here  all  the  provision, 
wi^ck  is  either  possible,  or  desirable,  is  made  for  enjoyment  un- 
flpjngl^  and  complete.    The  character,  the  personal  character, 
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becomes  glorious;  the  affecdons  delightful ;  the  conduct  divine.  'In 
a  community,  governed  by  this  principle,  every  individual,  howev- 
er great,  or  however  small,  is  honourable  and  lovely,  both  in  his 
own  sight,  and  that  of  others  :  every  one  is  useful,  also :  every  one 
is  happy. 

2aly.  The  great  practical  inftrtnctfrom  this  doctrine  t>,  that  db- 
ifi^  good  is  the  only  proper  Employment  of  man. 

I  ou,  my  Friends  and  Brethren,  were  created  for  this  great  pur- 
pose ;  not  to  gain  reputation,  learning,  wealth,  knowledge,  power, 
honour,  or  pleasure ;  but  to  do  good ;  not  to  gain  even  heaven  it- 
self, or  immortal  life  ;  but  to  ascend  to  heaven,  and  to  acquire  im- 
mortal life,  that  in  that  happY  world  you  may  employ  the  immense 
of  duration  in  an  endless  aifilusion  of  beneficence,  and  an  endless 
exercise  of  piely  and  praise.  Make,  then,  the  end  for  which  God 
designed  your  existence,  and  your  faculties,  the  voluntary  and  prop- 
er end  of  all  your  wishes,  designs,  and  labours. 

With  sober  and  afiecting  meditation  set  it  before  yourselves  in 
form,  and  system,  as  the  purpose  for  which  you  were  made,  en- 
dowed, preserved,  and  blessed  hitherto ;  as  the  purpose,  which  is 
prescribed  by  the  will  of  God;  and  as  the  purpose,  to  which  you 
are,  therefore,  voluntarily,  and  supremely,  to  devote  yourselves. 
Let  each  of  you  say  to  himself,  •'  1  was  formed  for  the  great  and 
glorious  purpose  of  doing  good.  This  was  the  will  of  my  Maker ^ 
It  is  my  own  supreme  interest ;  it  is  the  supreme  interest  of  my  fel- 
low-creatures in  me.  Be  this,  then,  the  ultimate  end  of  all  my 
thoughts,  wishes,  and  labours ;  and  let  nothing  hinder  me  from 
pursuing  it  always.  While  I  lawfully  seek  for  reputation,  proper- 
ty, learning,  eloauence,  power,  or  any  other  earthly  good,  I  am  re- 
solved to  seek  them,  only  in  subordination  to  this  great  purpose  ; 
as  means,  merely,  to  this  end.  To  form,  and  to  execute,  this  res- 
olution, give  me  grace,  wisdom,  and  strength,  O  thou  Father  of  all 
mercies !  that  I  may  perform  thy  holy  will,  and  in  some  measure 
resemble  thy  perfect  and  glorious  character,  through  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen.^' 

This  solemn  proposition  of  the  subject  to  yourselves  would,  al- 
most of  course,  give  it  a  distinction  and  importance  in  your  view, 
which  would  induce  you  to  keep  it  supremely,  and  habitually,  in 
sight,  and  render  it  a  standard,  to  which  all  your  conduct  would  be 
referred  for  approbation  or  rejection ;  a  moral  scale,  by  which  you 
would  measure  every  thought,  and  pursuit ;  a  touchstone  by  which 
you  would  distinguish  every  species  of  alloy  from  the  most  fine 
gold.  It  would,  also,  direct  your  aims  to  a  higher  mark ;  and  give 
your  efforts  a  nobler  character.  Men  usually,  even  good  men, 
rather  compound  in  their  affections  with  conscience,  and  the  Scrip- 
tures, for  a  mixture  of  worldliness  and  virtue,  than  insist  on  observ* 
ing  nothing,  but  the  dictates  of  virtue.  They  aim  at  being  virtuous , 
and  not  at  being  only,  and  eminently,  virtuous.  One  reason  for 
this  is,  they  take  it  for  granted,  that  they  shall  never  cease  to  sin,  iu 
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«Dt  world,  and,  therefore,  never  mistrust  either  how  practi- 
r  how  important  it  is,  that  they  should  vigorously  determine 
.  all  sin,  and  practice  nothing  but  virtue.  Their  designs  are 
between  their  worldly  business  and  Religion.  These  they 
r  as  two  separate,  and  in  a  degree  incoherent,  objects ; 
icessary,  but  still  clashing ;  when  they  ought  to  consider 
»rldly  business  merely  as  one  great  dictate,  and  duty,  of  Re- 
one  great  branch  of  the  virtue,  which  they  are  to  exhibit, 
the  good,  which  they  are  to  do.  Worldly  business  is  to  be 
DUtit  is  to  be  done  only  as  a  part  of  our  religion  and  duty, 
u* amusements  are  always  to  be  regarded  in  this  manner; 
useful,  and  lawful,  onlv  as  parts  of  our  dutv,  and  as  means 
)ling  us  better  to  perform  other  duties,  01  higher  import* 
From  exact  obedience  to  the  great  rule,  Wheihtrye  eaiy  or 
)r  whatsoever  ye  Jo,  do  all  to  the  glory  ofCrodj  there  is  no 
ion. 

)  the  solemn  proposition  which  I  have  ui^ed,  to  be  formed, 

situally  kept  in  sight;  the  character  01  man  would  soon 

sinless  indeed,  but  incomparably  more  holy^  blamelessj 

UJiledj  than  we  now  usually  find  it.     Human  Virtue  would 

clouded ;   would  assimie  a  brighter  and  more  celestial 

and  would  be  gilded  with  a  clearer  and  more  genial  sun* 

latever  sphere  of  Ufe  you  are  placed,  employ  all  yourpow- 
[  all  your  means  of  domg  good,  as  dilieently  and  vigorously 
can.  Direct  your  efforts  to  the  well-being  of  those  who 
iin  your  reach,  and  not  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  distant  age, 
try ;  of  a  future  generation,  or  of  China  or  Peru.  Neglect 
mible  kind  office  within  your  power,  for  a  vast  and  sublime 
ich  vou  cannot  accomplish.  The  Scriptures  require  you 
the  hungry,  and  to  clothe  the  naked ;  to  instruct  the  igno- 
d  reclaim  the  vicious.  Philosophical  philanthropy  cam  to 
imiseration  of  nations,  the  overthrow  of  governments,  the 
iment  of  the  vast  society  of  Man,  and  the  exaltation  of  this 
d  world  to  fireedom,  science,  and  happiness.  The  only 
m  to  your  labouring  in  this  magnificent  neld  seems  to  be, 
ir  labours  will  be  to  no  purpose.  On  the  Scriptural  plan, 
1  at  least  do  something ;  and  your  two  mites  will  not  be  for- 

Extend  your  effortb,  however,  as  far  as  you  can  extend 
•  any  effect ;  to  as  many,  and  as  great  objects,  as  Providence 
ritmn  your  reach ;  and  as  many  ways  as  you  shall  find  in 
wer.  Promote,  as  much  as  possible,  relief^  comfort,  healthy 
Ige,  virtue,  and  happiness,  Doth  as  private  and  public  ob- 
ftomote  them  by  your  talents,  your  property,  your  influ- 
)ur  labours,  and  your  example.  Let  every  day,  when  pas- 
:^view  before  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  conscience,  present  a 

series  of  beneficence,  which  will  soften  the  bed  of  your 
amd  rise  as  a  sweet  mem<Nrial  before  God. 
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As  objects  of  your  kindness^  always  select  the  most  deserving. 
The  Scnptures  have  directed  you  to  do  good  unto  all  men,  and  es* 
pedally  to  those  of  the  household  of  faith.  To  the  soundness  of  thiB 
precept  common  sense  bears,  also,  the  fullest  attestation.  It  was 
reserved  for  philosophy  to  discern,  that  the  true  and  proper 
scenes  of  emploving  benevolence  were  the  galley  and  the  gaol: 
and  that  its  cnief  aim  should  be  not  to  make  men  good  and  virtu 
ous,  but  to  prevent  thieves,  murderers,  and  traitors  from  coming 
to  the  dungeon  or  the  gibbet,  which  they  had  merited.  Let  yoiv 
favourite  object  be  the  honest,  the  industrious,  the  sober,  the  virtu- 
ous ;  and  both  feel,  and  relieve,  their  distresses.  Refuse  not 
others ;  but  give  to  these  an  universal  preference.  When  you  re- 
lieve the  sufierings  of  the  vicious  and  in&mous,  close  your  oenefi- 
cence  with  solemn  reproof,  and  pungent  counsel ;  ana  remember, 
if  you  withdraw  them  from  vice  to  virtue,  you  render  them  a  kmd- 
ness,  infinitely  greater,  than  if  you  elevate  them  to  wealth  and 
honour.  In  this  way  you  will  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins. 

With  all  your  resolutions  and  efibrts^  you  will  need,  every  day, 
assistance  from  God.      Every  day,  ask  it  in  huipble,  ^rvent 
prayer.    No  real  blessing  ever  descends  tp  man,  but  as  an  answer 
to  prayer.     Particularly  this  rich  and  glorious  blessing  of  a  life 
patiently  spent  in  well-doing,  cannot  be  expected  unless  it  be  ask- 
ed for.    Three  times  a  day  retire  with  Daniel  to  your  chambers. 
God  will  be  there,  and  will  grant  you  a  glorious  answer  of  peace. 
To  such  a  life  can  you  want  motives  ?    Let  me  remind  yoU,  that 
it  is,  and,  I  flatter  myself,  it  has  been  proved  to  be,  not  only  the 
most  honourable,  btU  the  only  honourable,  character^  the  character, 
which  secures  the  secret  approbation  of  those  who  do  not  assume 
it ;  and  the  open  esteem,  love,  and  praise,  of  those  who  do :  that 
ft  is  the  only  character,  which  is  truly  and  eminently  happy; 
which  possesses  peace  within,  and  enjoyment  without ;  whicn  is 
^und  in  heaven,  and  constitutes  the  happiness  of  that  exalted 
mrorld ;  that  it  is  the  character  of  Angels,  of  Christ,  and  of  God; 
iiie  beauty  of  the  divine  kingdom,  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  and  the 
•source  01  all  the  good,  \mch   is  enjoyed  in  Immensity  and 
Eternity. 

//  is  the  only  character,  which  will  endure.  The  world  passetk 
4Xway,  and  the  lust  thereof^  but  he  whc  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth 
for  ^ver.  The  lust  of  the  fiesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  aria  the  pride  of 
fife,  tbe  wretched  inventory  of  a  selfish,  worldly  mind,  find  all 
their  poor,  though  boasted,  gratifications  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 
Their  n^serable  possessors  riot,  and  di^,  and  climb,  during  their 
passing  day ;  and  then  vanish,  and  are  seen  no  more :  y(hete  wiO 
ih^Y  next  oe  found  ? 

He,  on  th^  contrary,  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing 
hath  sought  for  glory,,  honour,  and  immortality,  will  lie  down  in 
the  bed  of  peace,  wi^  fall  asleep  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  awake 
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with  new  life,  and  glory,  beyond  the  grave.  In  the  mat  trial,  he 
will  be  found,  and  pronounced,  to  have  well  done,  and  to  have  been 
o  good  and  faithful  strvant  of  his  divine  Master;  and  will  be  di- 
rected to  enter  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord* 

In  the  jireat  and  final  day,  he  will  be  acquitted,  acknowledged, 
ai^  glorined,  before  the  assembled  universe ;  because,  when  the 
least  of  Christ's  brethren  was  an  hungered^  he  gave  him  meat} 
when  he  was  thirsty^  he  gave  him  drink  ;  when  he  was  a  stranger j  he 
took  him  in}  when  he  was  naked,  he  clothed  him;  when  he  was  sick, 
and  inprisonj  he  ministered  unto  him.  Of  so  high  and  valuable  a 
tUtkpite  #ill  he  find  this  beneficencej  that  it  will  oe  received,  and 
rewarded,  by  Christ,  as  done  to  himself.  To  heaven  he  will  be 
an  acceptable  inhabitant ;  and  meet  with  an  open  and  abundant  en^ 
trance  into  that  happy  world.  Glorified  saints  will  there  hail  him 
dfl  their  brother :  Angels  will  welcome  him  as  their  companion. 
There,  also,  will  he  find,  that  he  has  begim  a  career  of  excellence, 
which  will  never  end.  Endued,  there,  with  stronger  principles 
and  nobler  powers,  in  a  happier  field,  with  more  (ksirsuble  com,- 
j^nions,  and  forming  all  his  plans  of  beneficence  for  eternal  dura- 
tion, he  will  fill  up  tne  succession  of  .ages  with  a  glorious  ^d  im- 
mortal progress  of  doing  good ;  and  become  daily  a  brighter,  a 
more  perfect,  a  more  divine,  ornament,  and  blessing,  to  the  virtu- 
ous universe. 

And  now,  mv  fiiends  and  brethren,  I  commend  you  to  God^  ami 
to  fhe  word  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to  hold  you  tp  m  this  evan- 
g^Ucal  character,,  and  to  give  you  an  inheritance  among  all  them 
that  are  santtified.    Amen. 


SERMON  XCVm. 


THE   LAW   OF   GOD. — THE  SECOND   GREAT   COMMANDMEVT. 
EFFECTS    OF    BENEVOLENCE    ON   PUBLIC    HAPPINESS. 


AcTt  zi.  86. — 1  have  Aewtd  yov  ail  things,  how  that  m  labouring,  ye  oughi  to  mw^- 
port  the  fceak  ;  and  to  remember  the  wordt  of  the  Lord  Jesut,  how  he  taid,  It  It 
more  bleeted  to  give,  than  to  reeetve. 

In  a  preceding  discourse,  I  considered,  at  lengdi,  the  Influence 
of  a  disposition  to  do  good  on  the  personal  happiness  of  him,  in  whom 
it  exists  ;  and  attempted  to  show,  that  this  disposition  is  more  pro* 
ducHve,  than  any  other,  of  such  happiness.     It  is  now  my  design  to 

!)roye,  that  it  possesses  a  no  less  superior  efficacy  in  producing  Pub- 
ic  hamnness^  or  the  happiness  ofSodetv  in  all  its  various  forms. 
or  this  disposition,  commonly  styled  disinterested  Benevolence, 
and  denoted  m  the  New  Testament  by  the  word,  Aymtti,  render- 
ed in  our  translation  Love,  and  Charity,  we  have  an  extensive, 
most  accurate,  and  most  beautiful,  descriotion  in  the  ISth  chapter 
of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  In  this  chapter,  it  is  ex- 
hibited to  be  superior  to  every  natural  and  supernatural  endow- 
ment, and  to  every  acquisition  made  by  man.  It  is  proved  to  be 
the  source  of  all  good,  natural  and  moral ;  or  rather  the  source  of 
all  natural,  and  the  substance  of  all  moral,  good.  It  is  shown  to 
be  the  only  real  excellence  of  intelligent  creatures ;  the  means  of 
their  existence,  and  their  continuance,  in  the  kingdom,  of  God ; 
and  the  only  cause  of  his  complacency  in  their  character.  Final- 
ly, it  is  declared,  that  this  disposition  shall  endure  until  all  other 
things,  which  are  admired  and  esteemed  by  men,  shall  be  forgot- 
ten ;  and,  when  they  shall  have  ceased,  together  with  their  use  and 
importance,  shall  brighten  and  flourish  for  ever. 

Generally,  it  is  declared,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  this  chapter,  that 
Love,  in  its  various  modifications  and  exercises,  is  the  amount  of 
all  those,  which  are  commonly  called  the  graces  of  the  Christian 
spirit ;  or,  as  they  are  often  styled,  the  Cnristian  virtues.  Par- 
ticularly, it  is  exhibited  to  us  as  long-sufiering,  contentment,  mod- 
esty, humility,  decency,  disinterestedness,  meekness,  charitable- 
ness, hatred  of  iniauity,  love  to  truth,  patience,  faith,  hope,  and 
fortitude.  With  tnis,  the  most  extended  and  the  most  detailed, 
account  of  the  subject,  fiimished  by  the  Scriptures,  all  the  odier 
exhibitions,  contained  in  the  sacred  volume,  perfectly  agree.  In 
them  all,  when  connected  together  by  the  mind,  as  may  without 
difficulty  be  perceived,  this  great  truth  is  abundantly  shown :  viz. 
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that  the  Love  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  spirit  of  doing  good,  is  the 
source  of  all  happiness,  public  and  private;  and  is  productive,  in- 
tentionally, of  no  unnecessary  evil. 

This  truth  is  generallV}  but  forcibly,  taught  in  the  text,  with 
regard  to  society,  as  wqII  as  with  regard  to  individuals.  If  we  re- 
member, that  all  societies  are  composed  of  individuals ;  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  admit,  that  whatever  renders  them  happy,  must  m  ex* 
actly  the  same  manner,  and  degree,  be  the  source  of  public  hap- 

Einess*  If  t7  is  more  blessed  to  give^  than  to  receive^  If  it  is  more 
Itssed  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  doing  good  to  others^  than  a  disposition 
to  gain  it  from  them^  in  individual  instances;  the  community,  in 
which  this  disposition  universally  reigned,  could  not  ^1  to  enjoy 
this  superior  happiness  in  its  fullest  extent. 

Equally  manifest  is  it,  that  the  same  disposition  could  not  be 

firoductive  of  evil.  Love^  saith  St.  Patd^  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neigh- 
our :  therefore  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law.  In  other  woras, 
this  great  and  glorious  characteristic  of  love,  that  it  is  productive 
of  no  ill,  rendered  it  an  object  of  such  excellence  to  the  view  of 
God,  that  he  framed  his  law  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  requure  nothing 
of  his  intelligent  creatures,  beside  this  attribute  and  its  proper  ex- 
ercises. We  are  not  indeed  to  suppose  this  the  only  reason,  why 
the  divine  law  was  framed  in  this  manner.  The  good^  of  which 
this  disposition  is  the  parent^  was,  as  we  are  abundantly  taught  in 
the  Scriptures,  a  commanding  reason  also,  why  it  was  required,  by 
the  law  of  God.  To  secure  this  good,  and  prevent  in  this  manner 
the  existence  of  the  evil,  which  would  necessarily  result  from  any 
other  disposition,  was,  at  the  same  time,  supremely  glorious  to  the 
Infinite  Lawgiver. 

It  cannot  fail  of  being  an  interesting  employment  to  a  Christian 
assembly  to  contemplate  the  operations  of  this  spirit  upon  human 
society.  In  the  progress  of  such  contemplation,  so  manv  blessings 
will  rise  up  to  our  view ;  and*  will  be  so  easily  seen  to  flow  neces- 
sarily from  this  disposition  ;  that  we  cannot  fail  to  feel  deeply  the 
degraded,  mischievous,  miserable  nature  of  that  selfishness,  which 
is  so  directly  contrasted  to  it,  and  which  so  generally  controls  the 
afiections  and  conduct  of  man.  With  scarcely  less  stren^  shall 
we  realize,  also,  the  excellence  and  amiableness  of  that  spirit,  fix)m 
wUch  good  so  extensively  flows ;  which  makes  heaven  the  resi- 
dente  of  supreme  enjoyment ;  and  which  might  make  even  this 
melancholy  world  no  unworthy  resemblance  of  heaven. 

On  a  theme,  so  extensive  as  this,  and  comprehending  such  a 
vast  multitude  of  particulars,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  many  im- 
portant observations.  Those  which  fall  within  the  compass  of 
my  design  must,  however,  be  all  included  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  mscourse.  They  wiU,  therefore,  be  few,  and  of  necessity 
general. 
Vol.  in.  18 
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I.  Evar^elic€U  Love,  or  the  Spirit  of  commtmicating  happirua^ 
will,  of  course,  induce  us  to  be  corUentea  with  our  own  rromdentiai 
allotments. 

Love,  saith  St.  Paul,  envieth  not.     Love  seeketh  not  her  own. 

It  is  easily  demonstrated  by  Reason,  as  well  as  abundantly  de- 
clared in  the  Scriptures,  that  the  infinitely  wise  and  benevolent 
God  orders  all  things  aright.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Let  not  the 
wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom,  neither  let  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his 
might ;  let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches :    But  let  him  thai 

florieth  glory  in  this  ;  that  he  unaerstandeth  and  knoweth  me  ;  that 
am  the  Lord  which  exercise  loving-kindness,  judgment,  and  right" 
eousness,  in  the  earth :  for  in  these  things  I  delight,  saith  the  Lord. 
With  such  a  government  as  this,  it  is  evident,  all  persons  ought  to 
be  satisfied :  for  all  persons  clearly  ought  to  wish,  that  that  w^ch 
lai  righteous,  wise,  and  benevolent,  should  be  invariably  done.  He 
who  is  dissatisfied,  therefore,  cannot,  without  voluntary  blindness, 
fail  to  discern,  that  in  this  temper  he  is  guilty  of  sin.  At  the  same 
time,  the  good  man  is  taught,  and  will  irom  interest  and  duty,  alike, 
remember,  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God  ;  and  therefore,  for  good  to  mm,  as  being  one  of  this  happy 
number.  Such  a  man,  with  this  conviction,  piust  be  contented  of 
course.  His  understanding,  prepared  alwav  to  admit  the  dictates 
of  truth,  and  his  heart,  always  ready  to  welcome  them,  demand, 
and  generate,  a  contented  spirit.  In  such  a  man  discontentment 
with  nis  own  situation,  and  envy  on  account  of  the  superior  enjoy- 
ments of  others,  can  find  no  place,  unless  when  the  law  in  the  mem' 
hers,  warring  against  the  law  of  the  mind,  brings  him  into  captivity. 
Were  his  love,  therefore,  perfect ;  his  contentment  would  oe  also 
perfect. 

The  importance  of  this  disposition  to  the  happiness  of  man,  may 
be  advantageously  illustrated  hy  calling  up  to  our  view  the  im- 
mense evils,  which  spring  fi*om  discontentment.  How  vast  is  their 
number ;  how  terrible  their  nature !  What  hatred  does  it  generate 
towards  our  fellow-creatures ;  what  wrath ;  what  contention ;  what 
revenge !  How  many  slanders  does  it  produce  ;  how  many  frauds ! 
What  a  multitude  of  perjuries,  Utieations,  murders,  and  wars !  What 
a  mass  of  guilt  does  it  create !  What  an  accumulation  of  misery ! 
Were  the  great  men  of  this  world,  alone,  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
wealth,  splendour,  and  power,  allotted  to  them ;  were  they  to  thirst 
no  more  for  the  enjoyments,  bestowed  on  their  rivals ;  the  whole 
feice  of  this  earthly  system  would  in  a  great  measure  be  changed. 
Oppression  wouM  break  his  iron  rod ;  and  war  would  cease  to 
ravage  the  habitations  of  men. 

In  producing  these  evils,  it  is  impossible  for  a  mind,  governed 
l>y  the  spirit  oi  doing  good,  to  take  any  share.  Such  a  mmd  must 
01  necessity  rejoice  m  the  righteous  and  benevolent  dispensations 
of  God.  All  these  it  would  regard,  as  springing  fix)m  his  perfect 
character,  and  as  accomplishing  his  perfect  designs.    Its  own  al- 
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lotments,  therefore,  it  would  consider  as  the  best  possible,  upon 
the  whole,  for  the  time,  and  the  circumstances ;  because  they  were 
determined  by  this  wisdom  and  goodness.  If  a  man,  possessed  of 
such  a  mind,  were  afflicted ;  he  would  not  despise  the  chastening  of 
the  Lordj  nor  faint  when  he  was  rebuked  of  him  ;  but  he  woula  re- 
member, that  whom  the  Lord  lovethy  he  chasteneth^  and  that  he 
scoureeth  every  son  whom  he  rcceiveth*  In  this  character  of  a  son, 
with  nlial  affection,  and  reverence,  to  the  Father  of  his  spirit^  wUle 
thus  employed  m  the  eminently  parental  office  of  chastening  him 
for  his  goodf  he  would  sustain  ms  afflictions  with  patience,  forti- 
tude, and  submission ;  would  endeavour  to  derive,  and  would  cer- 
tainly derive,  from  them,  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness.  His 
miiia  would  become  more  and  more  serene,  patient,  and  enduring ; 
more  sensible  of  his  dependence  on  God;  more  resigned  to  his 
disposal;  and  more  intunately  possessed  of  fellowship  loith  the 
Father  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Every  day,  and  by  means  of 
every  affliction,  he  would  become  more  weaned  from  the  world, 
more  spiritually-minded,  less  dependent  for  his  happiness  on  out- 
ward oDJects,  and  more  effectually  sustained  by  the  peace  and  joy 
of  the  Grospel.  In  such  a  mind,  passion  would  daily  lose  its  inor- 
dinate and  mischievous  dominion;  and  reason,  conscience,  and 
j>iety,  daily  increase  theirs.  The  views,  and  feelings,  which  ajs- 
similate  him  to  an  animal,  would  gradually  lessen ;  and  those,  which 
constitute  him  a  rational  bein^,  continually  increase.  The  distinc- 
tion in  the  scale  of  moral  existence,  for  which  he  was  originally 
formed,  he  would  gradually  acquire ;  and  in  the  end  would  find 
himself  an  inhabitant  of  heaven,  fitted  by  a  whdiesome  disci- 
pline for  an  immediate  participation  of  its  pure  and  unfading  en- 
joyments. 

In  prosperity,  the  same  man  would  acknowledge  God  as  the 
giver  of  all  his  blessings.  The  enjoyments  allotted  to  him,  he 
would  regard  not  as  ac(][uired  fi*om  his  Maker  by  bargain  and  sate, 

Eurchased  by  works  which  himself  had  wrought,  and  earned  by 
is  own  industry  and  ingenuity ;  but  as  gifts,  descending  firom  the 
Author  of  all  good,  as  sovereign  and  merciful  communications  firom 
ibe  eternal  bene&ctor.  To  this  Benefactor  all  his  affections, 
prayers,  and  praises,  would  ascend :  and  the  character,  which  this 

Sbrious  Being  would  sustain  in  the  view  of  such  a  mind,  would  be 
ie  proper  and  transcendent  character  of  Jehovah. 
It  is  the  lot  of  all  men  to  be  more,  or  less,  injured  by  their  fel- 
low-men. In  the  sufferance  of  these  injuries,  most  men  become 
impatient,  angry,  and  reven^efiil ;  and  usually  look  no  farther, 
wlnle  smarting  under  the  infliction,  than  to  the  band,  firom  which  it 
is  inunediately  derived.  But  such  a  mind  will  remember,  that  the 
injuries,  done  by  men,  are  abo  Providential  chastisements  fi*om 
Grod,  directed  by  the  highest  wisdom,  and  accomplishing  the  most 
desirable  purposes.  However  untoward,  therefore,  however  pain- 
fiily  his  snSfenngg  may  seem  for  a  season;  he  will  consider  mem, 
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chiefly,  as  necessary  part3  of  a  perfect  Providence,  and  as  real, 
though  mysterious  means,  of  accomplishing  perfect  eood.  In  this 
view,  they  will  appear  comparatively  light ;  and  will  be  sustained 
with  equanimity,  and  even  ¥rith  comfort.  The  promises  of  the 
Gospel,  ever  present,  and  ever  fresh,  will  steadily  nimish  addition- 
al and  abiwdant  consolation*  In  these,  he  will  find  his  own  good 
secured  beyond  defeat ;  and  will  both  hope,  and  qttUtly  wait  fofj 
the  salvation  of  God.  Fashioned,  and  tempered,  in  this  manner, 
into  submission,  patience,  and  meekness,  the  work  af  righteousnen 
will,  in  such  a  mind,  be  peace  ;  and  the  effects  of  righteousness,  qvir 
wtnessy  and  assurance  for  ever. 

In  this  vast  particular,  therefore,  extending  to  so  many  objects, 
spreading  its  influence,  over  all  the  days  and  hours  of  Ufe,  man 
would  £ain,  beyond  measure,  bv  assuming  this  divine  disposition* 
The  spuit  of  doing  good  would  be,  in  his  bosom,  a  well  of  water^ 
flowing  out  unto  everlasting  life.  The  delightful  nature  of  benev- 
olent affections,  the  animating  enjoyment  iimerent  in  beneficence^ 
would  gild  with  sunshine  the  gloom  of  aflUction,  and  add  new  beau- 
ty and  splendour  to  seasons  of  prosperity.  Towards  God  it  would 
be  exercised  in  the  whole  course  of  diversified  obedience ;  partic- 
ularly in  complacency  and  gratitude,  reverence  and  resignation ; 
the  proper  efiorts  of  a  good  mind  to  render  to  him  according  to  his 
benefits.  Towards  man,  it  would  operate  in  the  production  of  hap- 
piness, and  the  relief  of  distress ;  the  employment  of  God  himself, 
and  peculiarly  the  source  of  his  own  infinite  happiness.  Thus 
would  it  unceasindy  do  good,  and  gain  good :  and,  while  he,  who 
was  the  subject  of  it,  difiused  enjoyment  through  his  own  bosom,  he 
would  extend  it  also  to  all  around  him. 

It  has  doubtless  been  observed,  that  I  have  illustrated  this  sub* 

{*ect,  hitherto,  by  applying  it  to  the  circumstances  of  an  individual. 
t  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  what  is  thus  true  of  one  man 
must  be  equally  true  of  all  others,  who  are  governed  by  the  same 
spirit.  This  contentment,  therefore,  this  serenity,  this  exquisite 
enjoyment,  would,  if  such  a  disposition  universally  prevailed,  be 
felt  by  a  whole  community,  and  diffused  over  the  world.  Every 
man  would  thus  act;  thus  gain  ;  thus  enioy.    What  a  mass  of  hap- 

Siness  would  in  this  manner  be  accumulated ;  and  how  would  the 
arkness  of  this  melancholy  world  be  changed  into  a  glorious  re- 
semblance of  everlasting  day ! 

II.  TTu  same  spirit  Toould  do  Justice  to  all  men. 
Love  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity. 

Justice  is  either  Commutative,  or  Distributive.  Commutative 
justice  is  rendering  an  equivalent  for  what  we  receive,  whether  of 
property,  or  kind  offices.  Distributive  justice  is  the  rendering  of 
such  rewards,  as  are  due  to  those  who  obey  law,  and  government^ 
and  of  such  punishments,  as  are  due  to  those  who  disobey  and  rebel. 
In  both  senses.  Justice  is  the  mere  measure  of  benevolence.  What 
a  change  would  be  wrought  in  this  world  by  an  exact  fulfilment  of 
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Commutative  Justice  only !  With  what  astonishment  should  we 
see  every  debt  paid  at  the  time,  and  in  the  manner,  in  which  it  was 
due !  every  promise  faithfully  fulfilled !  every  loan  of  money,  uten- 
sils, or  other  property,  returned  without  injury  or  delay !  every 
commodity  sold  according  to  its  real  value,  and  that  value  truly 
declared !  every  character  carefully  and  justly  defended,  and  none 
onjustlv  attacked !  every  kindness  gratefully  felt,  and  exacdy  re- 
quited f  How  great  a  part  of  human  corruptions  would  cease ! 
How  great  a  part  of  the  customary  litigations  would  be  swept 
away!  What  a  multitude  of  prosecutions  would  vanish!  What  a 
host  of  hard  bai^ins,  cheats,  and  jockeys,  would  be  driven  from 
among  men!  How  soon  would  the  judge  find  himself  enjoying  a 
comparative  sinecure,  and  the  jail  crumble  into  ruin  for  want  of 
inhabitants ! 

But  this  mighty  chanee  would  be  still  increased  by  the  reign  of 
Distributive  Justice.  In  its  Laws,  the  Legislature  would  regard 
9nlv  the  good  of  its  subjects.  In  his  decisions,  the  Judge,  and 
in  his  administrations,  the  Executive  Magistrate,  would  be  gov- 
erned by  the  same  great  and  general  interest.  Of  course  Eiws 
would  be  usefully  formed,  and  equitably  administered;  and  the 
public  peace,  approbation,  and  prosperity,  would  be  uniformly 
secured. 

To  the  government,  the  people  at  large  would  willingly  rendar 
the  same  justice,  as  being  influenced  by  me  same  principle.  Jus- 
tice, in  an  important  sense,  is  due  6rom  the  people  to  their  rulers ; 
uid  can  be  either  rendered,  or  denied.  When  rendered,  much 
2;ood,  and  when  denied,  much  evil,  is  always  done  to  the  communi- 
:v«  If  the  Benevolence  of  the  Gospel  governed  men  of  all  classes, 
Us  justice  would  be  rendered  cheerfuln^,  and  universally.  Strong 
n  the  public  confidence,  Rulers  would  be  at  full  liberty  to  devise, 
ind  pursue,  every  useful  measure,  without  danger  of  slander  or 
opposition,  without  faction  or  tumult.  The  community  would  be 
I  great  and  happy  femily,  peaceful,  harmonious,  and  safe ;  and,  at 
he  head  of  it.  Magistrates  would  be  the  common  parents,  actuated 
yj  no  design,  and  busied  in  no  emplojrment,  but  to  render  them- 
selves as  useful,  and  the  people  as  happy,  as  was  in  their  power. 
low  different  such  a  nation  from  those,  that  have  hitherto  existed 
n  this  tumultuous  world ! 

III.  J%e  same  spini  would  invariably  speak  Truth* 

Lavtj  saith  Sl  rati/,  rejaieeth  in  the  truth* 

Truth  is  the  basis  of  society,  in  all  worlds  where  society  exists* 
Ingels  could  not  be  social  without  it.  Thieves  and  robbers  sup- 
K)Tt  their  dreadful  social  state  by  speaking  it  to  each  other.  To 
«  social  beines  at  all,  we  must  exercise  confidence.  But  we  can- 
tot  confide,  where  truth  is  not  spoken.  Lying,  in  all  its  fonns,  is 
he  gangrene  of  society;  and  corrupts  the  mass  just  so  &tr  as  it 
preads.  The  sense  of  fieilsehood  is  a  sense  of  danger ;  a  sense 
I  danger  is  distress.    Suspicion,  jealousy,  hatrcdi  malignant  de- 
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Signs,  and  the  dreadful  execution  of  those  designs,  grow,  success 
sively,  out  of  deception.  Under  the  united  dominion  of  these 
evils,  the  mind,  in  which  they  exist,  becomes  gradually  a  seat  ot 
vro ;  a  haunt  of  dreadful  passions  and  dreadful  expectations.  In 
the  progress  of  intellectual  nature,  a  world  of  beings  thus  situatedf 
would  be  a  collection  of  fiends  \  and  convert  their  residence  into  a 
hell.  On  this  globe,  where  much  truth  is  spoken,  and  where  false- 
hood is  only  mixed ;  where  the  spirit,  and  the  art,  of  deceiving  are 
imperfect ;  a  CTeat  part  of  our  sufferings,  as  well  as  of  our  sins,  is 
formed  by  violations  of  truth. 

What  a  mighty  and  glorious  change  would  at  once  be  accom- 
plished in  the  circumstances  of  mankind,  were  truth  to  become  their 
only  and  universal  language !  Were  no  false  facts  hereafter  to  be 
declared,  no  false  arguments  to  be  alleged,  no  false  doctrines  to  be 
taueht,  no  false  pretenti9ns  to  be  made,  no  false  friendships  to  be 
professed,  and  no  false  colourings  to  be  employed,  to  discourage 
and  deform  truth ;  what  a  host  of  villains  would  vanish !  What  a 
multitude  of  impositions,  treacheries,  and  distresses,  would  fade 
out  of  the  picture  of  human  wo ! 

To  realize  the  nature,  and  extent,  of  this  mighty  change,  cast 
your  eyes,  for  a  moment,  over  the  face  of  this  melancholy  world. 
ISehold  all  the  interests  of  Man  exposed,  and  hazarded ;  his  peace 
invaded;  his  purposes  frustrated;  his  business  ruined;  and  his 
hopes  blasted,  by  the  various  votaries  of  fiailsehood :  his  private  af- 
ftiirs  molested  by  lying  servants ;  his  friendship  abused  oy  treach- 
erous friends ;  his  good  name  dishonoured  by  slanderous  neighbours; 
his  learning  and  science  perverted  by  philosophists ;  his  rights  and 
privileges  wrested  from  him  by  fraudulent  governments ;  and  his 
^Ivation  prevented  by  religious  impostors.     How  immense  is  the 
abuse,  which  he  suffers ;  how  comprehensive;  how  minute :  spread- 
ing eveiy  where,  and  reaching  to  every  thing,  which  is  important, 
wmch  is  dear  to  the  heart !     Thieves  and  robbers  conceal,  and  ac- 
complish, their  malignant  invasions  of  property  and  happiness  un- 
der the  darkness  of  midnight ;  and  fly  with  terror  ana  haste  the 
"detectine  eye  of  day.     The  wretches,  of  whom  I  have  spoken, 
ishroud  memselves  in  moral  darkness,  and  eaually  dread  ue  ex- 
ploring beams  of  truth.    Were  this  glorious  light  of  the  universe 
to  burst  the  clouds  which  envelope  our  darkened  world,  and  exhibit 
in  clear  and  distinct  view  all  thixigs  as  they  are ;  what  a  host  oi 
enemies,  what  a  crowd  of  spectres  would  fly  from  the  dreadful 
-detection !     See  the  TaU'bearery  hurnring  from  the  indignant  hisses 
of  those,  whom  he  has  pierced  into  the  innermost  parts  of  the  soul! 
The  P$nurer  shrinks  from  the  abhorrence  of  those  sacred  tribu- 
nals of  justice,  which  his  enormous  ^It  has  dishonoured  and  de- 
filed ;  and  trembles  at  the  expected  mfliction  of  that  divine  wrath 
which  he  has  impiously  invoked*  The  Liar  sneaks  4rom  the  haunts 
of  man,  while  infamy  pursues  his  flight  with  her  hiss  of  contenipt, 
mhd  her  whip  of  scorpions.    The  l^hift  immures  himself  19  nil 
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cell,  amid  the  foul  animals  who  are  its  proper  inhabitants :  while 
justice  inscribes  over  the  entrance, "  Here  is  buried  the  betrayer  of 
the  souls  of  men.^^  The  Seducer^  loathed,  execrated,  torn  by  a 
frenzied  conscience,  and  wrung  with  remorse  and  agony,  hurries 
out  of  sight,  to  find  his  last  refuge  among  his  kindred  fiends.  Be- 
hind them,  die  whole  train  of  deceivers,  appalled,  and  withered, 
vanish  fix>m  the  searchingbeams ;  and  sink  down  to  the  regions  of 
darkness  and  despair.  The  earthlv  creation^  which  has  groaned:^ 
and  travailed  in  pain,  together ,  until  nowj  under  the  vast  miseries; 
which  these  enemies  of  God  and  men  have  wrought,  wherever  they 
have  roamed,  i^  lightened  of  the  insupportable  burden.     The 

floom  disappears ;  and  universal  nature  smiles  to  behold  its  Re- 
emjption  drawing  nigh*  Tribunals  of  justice  are  purified  at  once. 
Individuals,  families,  and  neighbourhoods,  feel  their  wounds  close  ; 
their  breaches  vanish ;  and  their  peace  return.  Religion  rides  in 
triumph  through  the  world  ^  and  God  is  pleased  to  dwell  anew  among 
men. 

Think  not,  that  I  am  too  ardent  in  this  representation.  Falsehood 
is  the  first  enemy  of  Intelligent  beings.  The  world  was  ruined,  the 
human  race  were  murdered  at  first  oy  a  lie.  '^  The  father  of  lits^^ 
is  the  appropriate  title  of  the  worst  of  all  beings  \  a  title  of  su- 
preme and  eternal  infamv,  branded  by  the  Almighty  hand.  All 
the  deceivers  who  have  followed  in  his  train,  partake  of  his  char- 
acter ;  are  slaves,  self-sold  to  toil  in  his  foul  and  malignant  chrudge- 
ry,  and  heirs  of  his  undying  infamy  and  wo.  There  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  into  the  city  any  thing  that  defilethy  or  that  loveth  or  mak' 
eth  a  lie^  but  on  the  contrary,  all  liars  shall  liave  tluir  part  in  the 
lake  that  bumeth  with  f  re  and  brimstone. 

Truth,  on  the  other  band,  is  the  foundation,  on  which  rests  the 
Moral  Universe;  the  stability  of  the  divine  kingdom;  the  light 
of  heaven;  the  elory  of  Jehovah.  The  Truth,  is  one  of  the  pe- 
culiar names  of  Him,  who  is  the  brightness  of  the  Father^s  glorvj 
and  the  express  image  of  his  person.  Truth  is  the  great  bond, 
which  unites  angels  to  each  other,  and  to  their  God ;  the  chain, 
which  binds  together  the  intelligent  system ;  preserving  all  the 
parts  in  harmony  and  beauty,  and  arran^ng  the  worlds,  of  which 
It  is  composed,  around  the  great  Centre  of  light,  happiness,  and 

TV 4  Drom  the  same  disposition  would  spring,  universally,  thos$ 
Kind  Offices,  which  are  its  immediate  offspring,  and  which  constiM4 
the  peculiar  amiableness  of  Intelligent  beings. 

horve  suffereth  long  and  is  kind. 

The  interchanges  of  conduct  between  such  beings,  are  in  their 
nature,  and  variety,  endless.  From  inferiors  to  superiors,  they  as- 
sume the  names  of  our  veneration,  homage,  respect,  reverence,  sub- 
mission, and  obedience ;  together  with  many  others  of  the  same 
general  nature.  From  superwrs  to  inferiors,  thev  are  in  the  like 
manner  varied  through  all  the  shades  of  authonty,  government, 
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precept,  regard,  countenance,  favour,  comf^ssion,  forgiveness,  in- 
struction, advice,  reproof,  and  a  great  variety  of  similar  oflSces. 
Between  equals^  they  are  perfonned  in  the  more  familiar,  but  not 
less  necessary,  acts  of  friendship,  esteem,  civility,  giving,  lending, 
aiding,  and  a  multitude  of  others.  These,  unitea,  constitute  a  vast 
proportion  of  all  that  excellence,  of  which  Intelligent  beings  are 
capable  ;  and  of  all  that  duty,  for  which  they  are  (tesigned  by  their 
Creator.  To  enjoyment,  kindness  is  no  less  necessary,  than  truth 
and  justice.  Truth  begins,  justice  rebates,  and  kindness  finishes, 
rational  happiness.  Truth  is  the  basis,  justice  the  measure, 
and  kindness  the  substance.  All  are  alike,  and  absolutely,  in- 
dispensable; and  of  all.  Benevolence  is  the  soul,  the  essence,  the 
amount* 

A  world  of  kindness  is  a  copy  of  heaven.  A  world  without 
kindness  is  an  image  of  hell.  Eden  originally  derived  its  beauty 
and  glory  firom  the  kind  and  amiable  character  of  its  inhabitants ; 
and  tne  verdure,  the  bloom,  the  splendour  of  all  its  ornaments,  were 
mierely  a  faint  resemblance  of  the  beauty  of  mind,  the  moral  life 
and  loveliness,  which  glowed  in  our  first  parents.  Had  they  pre- 
served this  character;  the  world  would  still  have  continued  to  flour- 
ish with  immortal  life  and  beauty ;  and  the  character  itself  would 
have  furnished  one  natural  and  desirable  ingredient  in  the  happi- 
ness of  beings,  like  them,  who  by  the  nature  of  their  dispositions, 
were  capable  of  being  happy. 

Were  the  same  character  to  revive  in  the  present  inhabitants  of 
the  world,  now  in  ruins  around  us ;  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  Para- 
dise would  spontaneously  return.  Three  fourths  of  the  miseries 
of  man  are  made  bv  himself;  and  of  these  a  vast  proportion  is 
formed  by  his  unkindfness.  Were  this  malignant  character  ban- 
ished ;  were  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  disposition  to  return  to 
the  human  breast,  and  benevolence  once  more  to  regulate  human 
conduct;  a  lustre  and  loveliness,  hitherto  unknown,  would  be 
spread  over  the  inanimate  creation ;  and  God  would  supply  to  our 
enjoyment  all,  which  would  then  be  lacking. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  disposition.  Parents  would  be  truly  kind 
to  their  children ;  and  would  labour  not  to  gratify  theur  pride,  ava- 
rice, and  sensuality,  but  to  do  them  real  and  universal  good ;  to 
form  their  minds  to  virtue  and  happiness,  to  obedience  and  end- 
less life,  to  excellence  and  loveliness  in  die  sight  of  God.  In  the 
path  of  this  true  wisdom  they  would  walk  before ;  and  their  off- 
spring, foUowini;  cheerfiiUy  after  them,  would  find  it  to  be  only 
pleasantness  and  peace.  Brothers  and  sisters,  under  this  happy  in- 
fluence, would  become  brothers  and  sisters  indeed,  in  their 
hearts,  and  on  their  tongues,  would  dwell  the  lam  of  kindness  to 
each  other,  and  of  piety  to  their  parents.  Every  son  would  maks 
a  glad  father^  no  daughter  would  be  a  heaviness  to  her  mother. 
Every  returning  day  would  assume  the  peace  and  serenity  of  the 
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Sabbath;  a»d  every  {louse  would  be  converted  into  a  little 
heaven. 

From  the  house,  this  expansive  disposition  would  enlarge  the 
circuit  of  its  benefactions  so,  as  to  comprehend  the  neighbourhood. 
Happy  within,  every  family  would  delight  to  extend  its  happiness 
to  all  without,  who  are  near  enough  to  know,  and  to  share,  its 
kind  offices.  The  beams  of  charity  would  shine  from  one  habita- 
tion to  another ;  and  every  hamlet  and  village  would  be  formed 
into  a  constellation  of  beauty  and  splendour.  Ptacty  the  sister  of 
L(yve^  and  Joy,  the  third  in  that  delightful  family,  would  be  con- 
'  stant  visitants  at  every  fireside  ;  and  spi*ead  their  smiles,. and  their 
mfluence,  over  every  collection  of  human  dwelUngs. 

To  the  poor,  the  wanderer,  and  the  stranger,  every  door  would 
be  open,  to  invite  them  in ;  every  heart  would  welcome  their  en- 
trance; and  every  hand,  relieve  their  wants  and  distresses* 
The  rich  would  be  rich,  only  to  bless ;  and  the  poor  would  be 
poor,  only  to  be  blessed.  The  ereat  would  employ  theur  ten  talents 
in  gaining  more  ;  and  the  small,  their  one  talent  in  the  same  hon- 
ourable and  profitable  exchange.  Kings  and  rulers  would  be,  in- 
deed, what  tney  have  been  st)rled,  but  in  many  instances,  without 
a  claim  to  the  character ;  the  Fathers  of  their  country.  The  iron 
rod  of  oppression  would  be  finally  broken,  and  cast  away ;  and  the 
golden  scepti*e  of  love,  and  peace,  and  charity,  would  be  extend- 
ed for  the  encouragement,  and  relief,  of  all  who  approached. 
Bribery,  intrigue,  cabalhng,  and  the  whole  train  of  pnbhc  corrup- 
tors,  would  be  hissed  out  of  the  habitations  of  men ;  and  the 
courts  of  rulers  become,  not  the  scenes  of  guilt  and  mischief,  but 
the  residence  of  honour,  dignity,  and  Evangelical  example. 

Nor  would  this  great  bond  of  verfectness  merely  unite  the  mem- 
bers of  a  single  community  witn  each  other ;  but  extending  its 
power,  Uke  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  would  join  all  nations  in  one 
common  union  of  peace  and  good-will.  No  more  would  the  trum- 
pet summon  to  arms ;  no  more  would  the  beacon  kindle  its  fires, 
to  spread  the  alarm  of  invasion ;  no  more  would  the  instruments 
of  death  be  furbished  agctinst  the  day  of  battle.  The  sword  would 
ht  literally  beaten  into  a  ploughshare^  and  the  spear  into  a  pruning 
kogk  ;  nation  would  no  more  lift  up  sword  against  nation  ;  nor  king' 
d&in  against  kingdom^  neither  would  they  learn  war  any  more. 
The  human  wolf,  forgetting  all  his  native  ierocity,  would  cease  to 
thirst  for  the  blood  of  the  himb  ;  and  cruelty,  slaughter,  and  deso- 
lation, to  lay  waste  the  miserable  habitations  of  men.  The  walls, 
within  and  without  which,  violence  resounded,  and  ravaged,  would 
}>t  called  Salvation;  and  the  gates,  before  which  destruction 
^wned  at  the  head  of  an  invading  host,  would  be  sumamed 
Praise. 

V.  7%e  same  dimosUton  would  man^est  itself  in  universal  and 
uncMsingpiety  to  Ood. 

Vol.  UI.  19 
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The  Infinite  Mind  is  the  Infinite  Benefactor  of  the  Universe. 
As  the  Source  and  Centre  of  all  existence ;  as  the  great  Bene&c- 
tor  of  all  beings  ;  as  the  Subject  of  divine  blessedness,  and  excel- 
lence ;  God  would  be  regarded  by  such  a  disposition  with  suprenie 
benevolence  and  complacency.  Piety  is  nothing  but  this  disposi- 
tion, directed  to  this  great  and  glorious  Being.  The  lovtj  which 
is  the  ftdfilling  of  the  second  command  of  the  moral  Law^  is  also 
perfect  obedience  to  ihe  firsts  which  is  like  unto  the  second.  With- 
out love, /ear  becomes  a  base  and  pernicious  passion,  totally  des- 
titute of  amiablencss,  and  excellency ;  united  with  love,  or  in  a 
mind  where  love  reigns,  it  is  changed  into  the  sublime  character  of 
Reverence  ;  the  proper  and  filial  regard  to  God  fi*om  his  children. 
Dependence  without  love,  is  nothing.  Without  love.  Confidence  can- 
not exist.  Hope  and  Joy  equally  spring  firom  it.  Gratitude  is  but 
one  manner,  in  which  it  is  excrcisea. 

He,  who  loves  his  neighbour,  on  any  account,  with  the  benevo 
lence  of  the  Gospel,  win,  and  must,  of  course,  love  his  Creator. 
If  he  exercises  evangelical  confidence  at  all ;  he  cannot  but  exer- 
cise it  supremely  in  God.  If  he  be  grateful  to  a  human  benefac- 
tor; he  must  be  beyond  measure,  more  gratefiil  to  the  divine  Bene- 
factor. If  he  love  moral  excellence  at  all ;  he  must,  more  than 
in  all  other  excellence,  delight  in  that,  which  glows  with  unceasing 
glory  in  the  Eternal  Mind. 

In  God,  therefore,  this  desirable  disposition  would  find  the  high- 
est object  of  all  its  attachments,  the  supreme  end  of  all  its  con- 
duct. To  him  the  devotion  of  such  a  spirit  would  be  complete, 
unceasing,  and  endless.  To  please,  obey,  and  glorify  him  would 
be  the  instinctive,  and  the  commanding,  aim  of  me  man,  in  whom 
it  was  found ;  and,  in  the  case  supposed,  in  all  men.  All  men 
would  be  changed  into  children  of  God.  The  earth  would  be- 
come one  universal  temple,  fi*om  which  prayer,  and  praise,  and 
faith,  and  love,  would  ascend  before  the  throne  of  God  and  the 
Lamb,  every  morning  and  every  evening.  Time,  hitherto  a  period  of 
sense  and  sin,  of  impiety,  ana  rebellion,  would  be  converted  into 
an  universal  sabbath  of  peace  and  worship.  Holiness  to  the  Lord 
would  be  written  on  all  the  pursuits  and  employments  of  mankind. 
Zion^  the  city  of  our  Godj  would  extend  its  walls  fi*om  the  rising 
to  the  setting  sun ;  and  comprehend  all  the  great  familv  of  Adam 
within  its  circuit ;  while  on  its  gates  would  be  inscribed  in  immor- 
tal characters,  Jehovah  is  here. 

Let  me  now  ask,  whether  the  Love  of  the  Gospel,  the  spirit  of 
doing  eood,  is  not  in  the  view  of  all,  who  hear  me,  a  disposition 
more  desirable,  than  the  present  disposition  of  Man  ?  Think  what 
the  world  now  is ;  and  what,  since  tne  apostacy,  it  ever  has  been. 
Call  to  mind  the  private  wretchedness,  guilt,  and  debasement, 
which,  within  and  without  you,  deform  the  human  character,  and 
destroy  human  happiness.  Call  to  mind  the  public  sins,  which 
have  blackened  tne  world  from  the  beginning ;  and  the  public 
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miseries,  which  have  rung  with  groans,  and  shrieks,  throughout  the 
whole  reign  of  time,  and  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other* 
TYhat  a  vast  proportion  of  these  evils  has  man  created  for  himself, 
and  his  fellpw-creatures !  How  small  a  portion  has  God  created ! 
and  how  mild  and  proper  a  punishment  nas  this  been  for  the  au« 
thors  of  the  rest!  Of  this  complication  of  guilt  and  wo,  every 
man  is,  in  some  degree,  the  subject,  and  the  author.  All  men  are 
daily  employed  in  complaining  of  others ;  and  none,  almost,  in 
reforming  themselves.  Were  each  individual  to  begin  the  task  of 
withdrawing  from  the  common  mass  the  evils  which  he  occasions, 
the  work  would  be  easily  done.  Those,  produced  by  men,  would 
be  annihilated,  and  those,  occasioned  by  God,  would  cease;  be- 
cause, where  there  were  no  transgressions,  God  would  not  exer- 
cise his  strange  work  of  punxskmtnU 

How  mighty  would  be  the  change !     Benevolence  would  take 

Elace  of  mali^ity,  friendship  of  contention,  peace  of  war,  truth  of 
tlsehood,  and  happiness  of  misery.  This  dreary  world  would  be- 
come a  Paradise.  The  brutal,  deformed  character  of  man,  would 
give  place  to  the  holiness  and  dignity  of  angels,  and  all  the  per* 
plexed,  melancholy,  and  distressing  scene  of  time  would  assume 
the  order,  beauty,  and  glory,  of  the  celestial  system. 

With  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  present  human  character,  the 
selfishness  of  man,  so  fondly,  proudly,  and  obstinately  cherished 
by  every  human  breast,  you  are  all,  at  least  in  some  deeree,  ac- 
quainted. It  is  scarcely  necessary,  that  I  should  recall  to  your 
minds  the  universal  corruption  of  the  antediluvian  world ^  and  the 
violence  and  pollution,  wnich  rendered  this  earth  too  impure,  and 
deformed,  to  be  any  longer  seen  by  the  perfect  eye  of  Jehovah. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  you  ot  the  premature  apOstacy, 
which  followed  the  deluge ;  the  brutal  idolatry,  which,  like  a  cloud 
from  the  bottomless  pit,  darkened  this  great  elobe  to  the  four  ends 
of  heaven ;  the  putrid  infection,  which  tainted  Sodom  and  Gomor^ 
rah  ;  the  rank  and  rotten  growth  of  sin,  which  poisoned  and  de- 
stroyed the  nations  of  Canaan  ;  the  deplcfable  defections  of  Israel 
and  Judah^  the  bloody  oppressions  of  Assyria j  Bahylon,  and  Per* 
sia^  the  monstrous  ambition,  and  wild  ravages,  of  Alexander  }  the 
base  treacheries,  and  deformed  cruelties,  of  his  followers  ;  the 
iron-handed  plunder,  butcheiy,  and  devastation  of  Rome  ;  the  ter- 
rible ravages  of  Mohammed  and  his  disciples  ;  or  the  fearful  waste 
of  man  oy  Alaric^  Attila^  and  their  barbarous  companions  in 
slaughter.  As  little  necessity  is  there  to  detail  the  wars,  and  ruins, 
of  modem  Europe  ;  the  massacres  of  the  Romish  Hierarchyj  the 
tortures  of  the  Inquisitionj  the  absolutions  and  indulgencies  issued 
from  the  Vatican^  to  pardon  sin,  and  to  sanction  rebellion  against 
God.  Your  minds  must  be  familiarized  to  the  lamentable  oegra- 
dation,  the  amazing  miseries,  the  death-like  slaverv  of  the  nations, 
which  fill  the  continent  of  Africa.  You  cannot  be  unacauainted 
with  the  swinish  brutism  of  the  Chinese  i  the  more  brutal  aefeimt- 
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ty,  the  tjger-like  thirst  for  blood,  of  the  Hindoos  and  of  the  stran* 

frersj  who  have  successively  invaded  Hindostan  ;  the  fell  and  fiend- 
ike  cruelty  that  has  made  modem  Persia  a  desert ;  the  stupid, 
but  furious  superstition,  and  the  tainted  impurity  of  Turkey,  To 
these  monstrous  corruptions,  these  wonderful  sins  of  nations  claim- 
ing, generally,  the  name  of  civilized,  add  the  crimes  of  the  savage 
world ;  and  fasten  your  eves  for  a  moment  on  the  wolfish  rase, 
which  reigns,  and  riots,  in  the  human  animals,  prowling,  regulany, 
for  blood  and  havoc  around  the  deserts  of  America  and  Jlsta :  and 
you  will  be  presented  with  an  imperfect,  but  for  my  purpose  a  suf- 
ncient,  exemplification  of  the  spirit,  which  rules  the  heart  of  man, 
and  actuates  the  vast  family  of  Adam. 

But  this  spirit  is  unnecessary  to  man.  The  disposition,  which  I 
have  described,  might  just  as  easily  inform  the  mind,  and  control 
the  conduct.  We  might  as  easily  be  benevolent,  as  selfish ;  virtu- 
ous as  sinful.  No  new  faculties  are  necessary ;  and  no  change 
^  JB  reouircd,  but  of  the  disposition.  How  superior  is  the  disposi- 
tion, nore  illustrated,  to  that,  whose  efiects  have  been  so  uniformly 
dreadful !  Hitherto  I  have  used  the  language  of  supposition  only ; 
and  have  declared,  that,  if  such  were  the  character  of  our  race, 
such  also  would  be  the  state  of  this  unhappy  world.  Now  I 
inform  you,  that  such,  one  day,  will  be  the  true  character  and  state 
of  man. 

The  period  will  one  day  arrive :  the  period  is  now  on  the  wing : 
the  day  will  certainly  dawn :  the  morning-star  is,  {)erhaps,  even 
now  ascending  in  the  east,  of  that  day,  in  which  Christ  will  return, 
and  reign  on  3ie  earth.  1  neither  intend,  nor  beheve,  that  he  will 
appear  in  person^  until  the  great  and  final  day,  which  the  Scrip- 
tures emphatically  call  his  second  coming ;  for  the  heavens  must 
receive  him  until  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things.  But  he 
will  appear  in  his  Providence,  and  by  his  Spirit,  to  renew  the  face 
of  the  earth.  A  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit  will  he  create  withiu 
them*  His  law  he  will  write  in  their  hearts  ;  and  his  fear  will  he 
put  in  their  minds ;  and  their  sinSy  and  their  iniquities,  will  he  re- 
member  no  more.  This  new  heart,  this  right  spirit,  will  be  no  other 
than  the  disposition,  which  has  been  here  considered ;  the  very 
obedience  of  the  Law,  which  will  be  thus  written ;  the  new  crea^ 
tion,  which  is  thus  promised. 

By  the  implantation  of  this  holy  character  in  the  soul,  a  change 
will  be  accomplished,  which  is  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  in  terms 
of  hyperbolical  and  singular  sublimity.  In  their  present  state  of 
Apostacy,  mankind  are  considered  in  this  sacred  volume,  as  being 
au  buried  in  a  death-like  sleep.  From  this  benumbing  lethargy, 
hopeless  and  endless,  unless  removed  by  Almighty  power,  they  are 
represented  as  roused  anew  to  consciousness,  to  feeling,  and  to 
action,  by  the  awakening  voice  of  God.  In  the  present  state,  they 
are  declared  to  be  madmen  ;  groping  in  the  gloom,  wantoning  in 
the  evesse^  and  venting  the  rage,  of  Bedlam     In  the  new  onei 
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they  are  exhibited  as  restored  to  reason,  to  sobriety,  to  intellectu* 
al  dignity  and  usefulness,  and  as  introduced  again  to  the  society, 
converse,  and  esteem,  of  rational  beings.  Originally,  they  are 
prisoners  to  sin  and  Satan,  the  victims  of  turpitude,  and  the  sport 
of  fiends :  yet  they  are  prisoners  of  hope.  In  their  renovation 
they  have  heard  liberty  proclaimed  to  the  captive^  and  the  opening 
of  the  prison  doors  to  them  that  are  bound  ^  and,  at  the  sound  of 
these  glad  tidings,  they  have  shaken  off  their  chains,  and  escaped 
from  their  dungeon  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  Sons  cf  God.  In 
their  present  state ;  they  are  pronounced  to  be  dead,  and  fallen 
together  in  one  great  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death;  the  appoint- 
ed and  immense  receptacle  of  departed  men ;  where  their  Dones 
are  dispersed  over  the  waste ;  dried,  whitened,  and  returning  to 
heir  original  dust.  A  voice  from  heaven,  resounding  through  the 
*egionsof  this  immense  catacomb,  commands  the  scattered  frag- 
nents  to  assemble  from  the  four  corners  of  heaven ;  to  re-unite  m 
heir  proper  places  ;  and  to  constitute  anew  the  forms  of  men.  A 
lotse,  a  shaking,  a  rustling,  is  heard  over  the  vast  Golgotha  ;  a 
general  commotion  begins ;  and,  moved  by  an  instinctive  power, 
>one  seeks  its  kindred  Done ;  the  sinews  and  flesh  spontaneously 
irise,  and  cover  the  naked  form ;  and  the  Spirit  of  life  breathes 
with  one  divine  and  universal  energy  on  the  unnumbered  multi- 
ude.  Inspired  thus  with  breath,  and  life,  the  great  host  of  man- 
dnd  instinctively  rise,  and  stand  on  theu*  feet,  and  live  again  with 
nunortal  life.  The  great  world  of  death  is  filled  with  animated 
>eings  *,  and  throughout  its  amazing  regions,  those  who  were  dead 
ire  alive  again^  and  those  who  were  lost  to  the  creation  are  found. 

This  resurrection  is  no  other,  than  a  resurrection  to  spiritual 
ife ;  no  other,  than  an  assumption  of  this  new  and  heavenly  char- 
icter.  This  character,  this  disposition,  will  constitute  the  sum, 
md  the  glory,  of  the  Millennial  state,  and  the  foundation  of  all  its 
blessings.  JVhen  the  heavens  shall  drop  down  dew  from  above^  the 
kiespour  down  righteousness ^  and  the  earth  open^  and  bring  forth 
ti^vation^  all  the  external  good,  all  the  splendour  and  distmction, 
>f  that  happy  period,  will  lollow  as  thin^  of  coiu*se  ;  as  conse* 
{uences,  whicn,  in  the  divine  system,  Vurtue  draws  in  its  train. 

TTu  Lord  of  hosts  will^  therefore,  make  for  all  nations j  a  feast 
ffai  things,  a  feast  of  wines  on  the  lees  well  reined.  The  Lord 
f  hosts  wul  swallow  up  death  in  victory;  and  will  wipe  away  the 
e^rsfrom  all  faces;  and  will  take  away  the  reproach  of  his  people 
^rom  all  the  earth.  He  will  lay  the  stones  of  Zion  with  fair  colours  ^ 
;n4  her  foundations  with  Sapphires;  will  make  her  windows  of  agates^ 
\er  gates  of  carbuncles  j  ana  all  her  borders  of  pleasant  stones.  Ani 
hfi  raniom^d  of  the  Lord  shall  return,  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs^ 
nd  everlasting  joy  tipon  their  heads ;  they  shall  obtain  joy  mi 
'lodSm^t ;  t^  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away. 
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theu  could  not  ascribe  too  much  to  God.  This  apprehension  is, 
wi&out  doubt,  generally  just ;  yet  it  is  not  just  jn  the  absolute 
sense.  There  is  neither  iiTevcrence,  nor  mistake,  in  sayinj^,  that 
Omnipotence  cannot  create  that,  which  will  be  self-contradictory ; 
make  two  and  two  five  ;  nor  recall  the  existence  of  a  past  event; 
because  these  things  would  be  impossible  in  their  own  nature*  In 
the  same  manner,  to  ascribe  to  God  that,  which  is  not  done  by 
him,  though  the  ascription  may  flow  from  reverence  to  his  charac- 
ter, is  not  yet  dictated  by  reverence.  That,  which  God  m  fact 
does,  is  mofe  honourable  to  him,  than  any  thinj;  else  can  be ;  and 
no  error  can  in  its  nature  be  reverential  towards  God,  or  required 
by  him  of  his  creatures. 

The  Doctrine,  that  Virtue  is  founded  in  the  will  ofGod^  supposes, 
that  that^  which  is  now  virtuey  became  suchj  became  excellent^  valuth 
bUj  praiseworthy y  and  rewardabUj  because  God  willed  ii  to  be  so ; 
andy  had  he  not  willed  it  to  be  so^  it  would  not  have  been  virttUm  Of 
course,  if  we  were  to  suppose  Intelligent  beings  created,  and  left, 
without  any  law,  to  choose  their  conduct ;  or,  if  we  were  to  sup- 

Eose  the  universe  to  exist,  just  as  it  now  exists,  and  exist  thus  either 
y  chance,  or  necessity;  that,  which  is  now  virtuous,  excellent, 
and  praiseworthy,  would  at  the  utmost  possess  a  nature  merely 
indifferent;  and,  although  all  other  beings  remained  just  as  they^ 
now  are,  would  cease  lo  be  excellent,  lovely,  and  <fcserving  of 
approbation.  According  to  the  same  scheme  also,  that,  which  is 
now  sinful,  or  vicious,  would  cease  to  be  of  this  nature ;  and  no 
longer  merit  hatred,  blame,  or  punishment.  In  plainer  language, 
veracity  and  lyin^,  honesty  and  fraud,  justice  and  oppression, 
kindness  and  cruelty,  although  exactly  the  same  things  which  they 
now  are,  and  although  producing  exactly  the  same  effects,  would 
no  more  possess  their  present,  opposite  moral  character;  but 
would  equally  deserve  our  love  and  approbation,  or  our  hatred  and 
disesteem.  If  virtue  and  vice  are  such,  only  because  God  willed 
them  to  be  such ;  if  virtue  is  excellent,  and  vice  worthless,  only 
because  he  willed  them  to  be  so ;  then  vice  in  itself  is  just  as  ex- 
cellent  as  virtue,  and  virtue  just  as  worthless  as  vice.  Let  me  ask, 
Can  anv  man  believe  this  to  be  true  ? 

Furtner,  the  supposition,  that  virtue  is  founded  in  the  will  of 
God,  implies,  that  God  willed  virtue  to  be  excellent  without  any 
reason.  If  virtue  and  vice  had,  originally,  or  as  they  were  seen 
by  the  eye  of  God,  no  moral  difference  in  their  nature ;  then  there 
was  plainly  no  reason,  whv  God  should  prefer,  or  why  he  actually 
preferred,  one  of  them  to  the  other.  There  was,  for  example,  no 
reason,  why  he  chose,  and  required,  that  Intelligent  creatures 
should  love  Atm,  and  each  other^  rather  than  that  they  should  bate 
him,  and  hate  each  other.  In  choosing,  and  requiring,  tbax  they 
should  exercise  this  love,  God  acted,  therefore,  without  any  motive 
whatever.  Certainly,  no  sober  man  will  attribute  this  conduct 
to  God. 
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phrase  in  the  sense  last  mentioned^  and  intendj  by  the  Foundation  of 
Virtue^  that  which  constitutes  its  value  and  excellence*     It  is  neces- 
saiy,  ako,  to  premise  further,  that  by  the  word^  UtUity^  I  mean  a 
Tendency  to  produce  Happiness* 

Having  premised  these  things,  I  shall  endeavour,  in  the  follow 
ing  discourse,  to  support  this  Doctrine  :  that  Virtue  is  tound- 
t^D  IN  Utility. 

The  Text  is  a  general  and  indirect  declaration  of  this  doctrine* 
The  word,  blessed^  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  state,  happy  in 
itself;  and  sometimes  a  state,  made  happy,  or  blessed,  by  God* 
To  give,  in  the  sense  of  the  text,  is  voluntarily  to  communicate  hap^ 
piness  /  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  voluntarily  useful.  As  we  are  m 
fact  made  happv  by  God,  whenever  we  are  happy ;  it  is  evident, 
that  those  moral  beings,  who  are  most  happy,  bemg  made  so  by  Him 
as  a  reward  of  their  cnaracter  and  conduct,  and  not  merely  by  the 
nature  of  that  character  and  conduct,  are  most  approved  by  him. 
That,  which  is  most  approved  by  God,  is  in  itself  most  excellent. 
But  the  text  informs  us,  that  voluntary  usefulness  is  most  approved 
by  God,  because  it  is  peculiarly  blessed  bv  him ;  and  is,  there- 
fore, the  highest  excellence.  A  man  may  be  virtuous  in  receiving 
good  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow-creatures.  But  his  virtue  will  con- 
sist only  in  the  disposition,  with  which  he  receives  it :  his  grati- 
tude ;  his  desire  to  glorify  God ;  and  his  wishes  to  requite,  when- 
ever it  shall  be  in  his  power,  his  created  benefactors.  This  is 
being  useful  in  the  only  way,  which  the  situation,  here  supposed, 
allows ;  and  the  only  thing  which  is  virtuous,  or  excellent,  in  the 
mere  state  of  receiving  good. 

To  give,  or  communicate  good,  is  a  nobler,  and  more  excellent 
state  of  being,  than  that  of  receivinj?  good  can  be  ;  because  the 

fiver  is  voluntarilv  the  originator  of  happiness.  In  this  conduct 
e  resembles  God  himself,  the  Giver  of  all  good,  in  that  character- 
istic, which  is  the  peculiar  excellence  and  elory  of  his  nature.  Ac- 
cordingly God  loves,  and  for  this  reason  blesses,  him,  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree.  The  proof  of  his  superior  excellence  is  complete 
in  the  fact,  that  he  is  peculiarly  blessed:  for  these  pecuhar  bless- 
ings, which  he  receives,  are  indubitable  evidence  of  the  peculiar 
favour  of  God ;  and  the  peculiar  favour  of  God  is  equal  evidence 
of  peculiar  excellence  in  nim,  who  is  thus  blessed.  But  the  only 
excellence,  here  alleged,  or  supposed,  by  Christ,  is  the  spirit  of 
doing  good ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  spirit  of  voluntary  useiulness. 
In  this  spirit,  then,  Virtue  or  moral  excellence  consists ;  and  the 
only  excellence,  here  supposed,  is  of  course  foimded  in  Utility. 

To  the  evidence,  fumisned  by  the  text,  both  Reason  and  Reve- 
lation add  ample  confirmation.  This,  I  trust,  will  sufficiently  ap- 
pear in  the  course  of  the  following  Observations. 

1st.   Virtue  is  not  founded  in  the  Will  (fGod. 

Hose  who  hold  die  doctrine,  which  I  have  here  denied,  may 
have  been  led,  unwittingly,  to  adopt  it  from  an  apprehension,  thai 
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Is  H  at  all  easier  to  believe,  that  truth  and  falsehood  can  inter-* 
change  their  natures,  than  that  a  square  and  at:ircle  can  interchange 
iheirsf 

Finally ;  if  virtue  and  vice,  or  sin  and  holiness,  are  founded  only 
in  the  will  of  God;  then,  I  ask,  What  is  the  Nature  of  that  Will! 
W'e  are  accustomed  to  say,  the  Scriptures  are  accustomed  to  say, 
that  God  is  holy,  righteous,  good,  and  g/ortoii«  in  holiness :  express 
sions  which,  together  with  many  others  of  the  same  nature,  indicate 
that  God  hunself,  and  therefore,  that  the  will  of  God,  is  excellent, 
and  supremely  deserving  of  his  own  infinite  love,  and  of  the  highest 
love  of  all  intelligent  creatures.     Does  this  excellence  of  God 
depend  on  the  fact,  that  he  willed  his  moral  character,  and  there- 
fore his  Will,  to  be  excellent  ?    Or  is  the  character  of  God,  and  of 
consequence  his  will,  excellent  in  its  own  nature  ?    If  the  divine 
character  be  not  excellent  in  its  own  nature,  and  independently  of 
any  act  of  the  divine  Will,  determining  that  it  should  be  so ;  then, 
if  God  had  been  a  being  infinitely  malevolent,  and  by  an  act  of  his 
will  had  determined,  that  his  character  should  be  infinitely  excel- 
lent, it  would  of  course  have  become  infinitely  excellent ;  and  he 
himself  would  have  deserved  to  be  loved,  praised,  and  glorified, 
for  his  infinite  malice,  cruelty,  and  oppression,  just  as  he  now  does 
for  his  infinite  goodness,  truth,  faithfulness,  and  mercy.     According 
to  this  scheme,  therefore,  there  is  no  original  moral  difference  be- 
tween the  characters  of  an  infinitely  malevolent  being,  and  an  in- 
finitely benevolent  one;  because  this  difference  depends  on  a 
mere  arbitrary  act  of  will,  and  not  at  all  on  the  respective  ifiatures 
of  the  things  themselves.     That  a  malevolent  being  would  have 
made  this  determination,  there  is  no  more  reason  to  doubt,  than 
that  it  would  be  made  by  a  benevolent  being :  for  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  a  malevolent  being  would  have  entirely  loved  and 
honoured  himself.     The  question,  whether  God  is  a  benevolent, 
or  malevolent,  Being,  seems,  therefore,  to  be  nugatory :  for  all  our 
inquiries  concerning  the  subject,  which  have  any  practical  impor- 
tance, terminate  in  this  single  question :  What  has  God  chosen? 

We  have  of  course  no  interest  in  asking  what  is  his  moral  na- 
ture* 

The  Scriptures  certainly  exhibit  this  subject  in  a  very  different 
light.  They  every  where  consider  moral  things,  that  is,  both  moral 
beings,  and  their  actions,  as  differing  altogether  in  their  several 
natures,  and  independently  of  any  act  of  the  divine  will,  deter- 
mining that  they  should  thus  differ.  Particularly,  they  exhibit  God 
himself  not  only  as  being  holy,  righteous,  just,  true,  faithfiil,  kind, 
and  mercifiil,  but  as  excellent  on  account  of  these  things ;  infinitely 
excellent;  infinitely  glorious;  infinitely  deserving  of  tne  love,  that 
is,  the  Complacency,  (the  land  of  love  every  where  intended  in 
tlus  discourse)  of  his  Intelligent  creatures.  Accordingly,  God  is 
often  spoken  of  as  excellent;  and  as  excetlenctf,  in  the  abstraeU 
Thus,  ne  is  styled  iht  Exeettenof  of  Jacob.     His  name  is  said  to  bt 
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excellent  in  all  the  earth.  Haw  excellent^  saith  the  Psalmist,  is  thy 
loving  kindness.  The  Lord  of  hostSj  says  Isaiah^  is  excellent  in 
working.  In  all  these  passages  it  is  plainly  declared,  that  God  is 
excellent  in  his  own  natui*e.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Scriptures 
assert,  that  his  law  is  perfect,  and  his  commandment  pure  ;  that  his 
statutes  are  right j  and  his  judgments  altogether  righteous  ;  and  that 
his  commandment  is  holy,  just,  and  good :  that  is,  that  these  things 
possess  the  several  kinds  of  excellence,  attributed  to  them,  in  their 
own  nature.  For  if  the  Scriptures  intended  only,  that  they  were 
good,  because  God  willed  them  to  be  so,  when  they  were  before 
neither  good  nor  evil  5  it  would  have  been  mere  tautology  to  have 
used  this  lan^age.  It  would  have  been  no  more,  than  saying, 
that  the  law,  the  commandments,  and  the  statutes^  of  God  were  hu 
law,  conmiandments,  and  statutes  :  this  fact  being,  according  to 
the  scheme  here  opposed,  all  that,  in  which  their  excellence  lies. 
In  the  same  manner,  when  it  is  satd,  Thou  art  good,  and  doest 
good;  it  oueht  to  be  said.  Thou  art,  what  thou  art ;  anJd  doest  what 
thou  doest,  lor  this  is  all  that  is  meant,  according  to  the  scheme  in 
question. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  Scriptures  declare,  that  the  righteo%» 
Lord  loveth  righteoustuss ;  and  tnus  teach  us,  that  there  is  in  right- 
eousness a  cause,  a  reason,  or,  in  other  words,  a  nature,  for  which 
it  is,  and  deserves  to  be,  loved.  They  also  assure  us,  that  ht  hates 
Toickedness,  and  that  it  is  an  abomination  to  him.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  reason,  why  he  hates  it.  As  he  always  hated  die  lat- 
ter, and  loved  die  former;  and,  therefore,  before  the  one  was  for- 
bidden, and  the  other  reauired,  of  his  Intelligent  creatures ;  it  is 
certain,  that  the  one  was  nateful,  and  the  other  lovely,  in  its  own 
nature. 

In  Jer.  ix.  24,  it  is  said.  Let  him  that  glorieth glory  in  this;  that 
lie  understandeth,  and  knoweth  me  ;  that  I  am  the  Lord,  which  ex* 
ercise  Ming-kindness,  judgment  and  righteousness,  in  the  earth;  for 
in  these  things  I  delight,  saith  tlu  Lord.  In  this  passage  God  re- 
quires mankind  to  glory  not  merely  because  he  acts,  but  because 
he  acts  in  such  a  manner ;  because  he  exercises  loving-kindness, 
judgment,  and  righteousness,  in  the  earth  ;  and  informs  us,  that  he 
himself  delights  in  these  things  :  in  other  words,  because  they  are 
lovely  in  his  sight. 

In  Hebrews  vi.  18,  it  is  said,  that  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie. 
If  at  any  given  time  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie ;  it  has  been 
always  impossible.  For  what  reason  ?  If  truth  and  fiailsehood  are 
in  their  own  natiu*e  indifferent ;  then,  certainly,  it  was  once  just  as 
easy  for  God  to  lie,  as  to  speak  truth.  The  only  reason,  wnv  it  is 
now  unpossible  for  him  to  utter  falsehood,  is,  that  he  is  utterly  m- 
disposed  to  this  conduct.  But  if  falsehood  and  truth  have  the 
same  moral  nature  in  themselves ;  there  can  be  no  reason,  why  he 
was  orieinally  disposed  to  speak  truth,  rather  than  fiailsehood.  Yet 
he  is  inmitely  disposed  to  speak  truth*  and  infinitely  indisposed  td 
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Utter  falsehood.  Falsehood  is  therefore  totally  odious  in  itself^  and 
truth  altogether  desirable. 

Every  thing  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  relative  to  this  subjecty 
is  of  the  same  tenour,  so  far  a^  I  nave  been  able  to  understand 
them,  with  the  passages  which  I  have  quoted.  Nor  have  I  found 
in  them  a  single  hint,  that  virtue  and  vice  have  not  in  themselves  a 
totally  different  moral  nature ;  or  that  they  depend  for  their  excel- 
lence, and  worthlcssness,  on  an  act  of  the  divine  will.  On  the 
contrary,  the  whole  drift  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  exhibit  them,  as 
possessed  of  these  characteristics  in  themselves ;  and  as,  for  this 
reason,  chosen  and  required  on  the  one  hand,  and  rejected  and  for* 
bidden  on  the  other. 

There  are  persons,  who  speak  of  the  Will  of  God  as  constituting 
the  nature  of  things,  when  they  only  mean,  that  it  gives  them  ex- 
istence.    These  persons  appear  not  to  discern,  that  the  nature  of 
the  thing  is  exactly  the  same,  whether  it  exist,  or  is  only  seen  in 
contemplation.     The  Achilles  of  Hamer^  the  JEneoi  of  f^rgilj  the 
Lear  of  Shakspeare^  and  the  Grandison  of  Richardsan,  have  all  the 
same  character,  which  real  men,  answcrinr  severally  to  the  de* 
scriptions  of  them,  would  possess.     The  will  of  God  gives  birth 
to  the  existence  of  all  things.     But  the  things  theqsselves,  as  seen 
by  the  divine  Mind,  have  exactly  the  same  nature,  and  sustain  the 
same  relations  to  eac^  other ;  have  the  same  value  or  worthless- 
ness,  the  same  excellence  or  turpitude  ;  which  they  have,  when 
they  really  exist.     This  nature  is  what  makes  them  desirable,  or 
undesirable,  to  the  eye  of  God ;  and  induces  him  either  to  choose, 
or  reject  them.     While  it  is  true,  therefore,  that  the  will  of  God 
dves  birth  to  all  things,  and  to  their  several  natures,  as  really  ex- 
isting in  fact ;  it  is  equally  true,  that,  as  seen  by  the  divine  Mind, 
the  same  things  had  exactly  the  same  nature  before  they  existed. 
A  house,  before  it  is  built,  and  when  formed  merely  in  a  plan,  has 
exactly  the  same  figure  and  proportions,  as  seen  by  the  mind  of 
the  bmlder,  which  it  has,  after  it  is  built  according  to  this  plan* 
Truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong,  in  creatures,  were  exactly 
the  same  things  to  the  eye  of  Omniscience,  before,  and  after,  they 
existed. 

From  these  considerations  it  is,  I  apprehend,  evident,  that  the 
Foundation  of  virtue  is  not  in  the  WUlofGod^  but  in  the  MUure  of 
things.  The  next  object  of  inquiry,  therefore,  is.  Where  in  the 
nature  of  things  shall  we  find  this  foundation  ?  I  begin  my  answer 
to  this  question  by  observing, 

2dly.  That  there  is  no  Ultimate  Good  but  Happiness* 
By  Ultimate  Good,  I  intend  that,  which  is  originally  denommated 
good.  Good  is  of  two  kinds  only :  Happiness,  and  the  Causes, 
or  Means,  of  happiness.  Happiness  is  the  ultimate  good :  the 
causes,  or  means,  of  happiness,  are  good,  only  because  they  pro- 
duce it.  Thus  fruit  is  good,  because  it  is  pleasant  to  the  taste# 
The  tree,  on  which  it  grows^  is  good,  because  it  produces  it 
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Health  is  good  in  itself:  a  medicine  is  good,  because  it  preserves, 
or  restores,  it. 

We  are  accustomed  to  hear  so  much  said,  and  truly  said,  con- 
cerning the  excellence,  beauty,  and  gloir^  of  Virtue,  that  we  are 
ready  to  conceive,  and  speak,  of  it,  as  bemg  Original,  or  Ultimate 
ctxxi,  independently  of  the  happiness,  which  it  brings  with  it, 
Ray,  we  are  ready  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  ourselves  and  others, 
for  calling  this  position  in  question ;  to  consider  this  conduct  as 
involving  a  kind  of  irreverence  towards  tbisslorious  object;  as  di- 
minishing its  importance,  and  obscuring  its  lustre.   This,  however, 
arises  from  mere  misapprehension.     If  virtue  brought  with  it  no 
enjoyment  to  us,  and  produced  no  happiness  to  others ;  it  would 
be  wholly  destitute  of  all  the  importance,  beauty,  and  glory,  with 
wbich  it  is  now  invested.     Let  any  good  man  ask  himself  what 
that  is,  for  which  he  values  his  own  virtue ;  what  constitutes  the 
ccnnmendations  of  it  in  the  conversation  and  writings,  particularly 
the  sermons,  with  which  he  is  acquainted;  and  what  is  the  amount 
of  all  that,  for  which  it  is  coipmended  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  he  will 
find  every  idea,  which  he  forms  of  it  distinctly  and  definitely,  com- 
pletely summed  up  in  these  two  things :  that  it  is  the  means  ofgto- 
fv  to  thdj  and  of  good  to  his  creatures »     I  have  shown  in  a  former 
mcourse,  that  to  glorify  God,  that  is,  voluntarily,  (the  thing  which 
is  here  intended)  is  exactly  the  same  conduct  towards  him,  which, 
i^n  directed  towards  creatures,  produces  their  happiness.     It  is, 
io  truth,  d<Nng  all  that,  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  do,  towards  the 
happiness  of  the  Creator.     The  happiness  of  God  consists  in  the 
eD|oyment,  furnished  partly  by  his  sufficiency  for  all  great  and  glo- 
rious purposes,  and  partly  by  the  actual  accomplishment  of  these 
purposes.     I  separate  these  things,  only  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting 
tbem  more  distinctly  to  view ;  and  am  well  aware,  that  as  they  ex- 
ist in  the  divine  Mind,  they  are  absolutely  inseparable.    7%e  Lord, 
satth  the  Psalmist^  shall  rejoice  in  his  works.     Had  these  works 
mrer  existed ;  God  would  not  thus  rejoice.     God  is  also  said  to 
UK^  in  the  ^fright ;  and  to  delight  m  his  Church.     Were  there 
10  li^right  persons ;  were  there  no  Church ;   this  delight  would 
^ea^e.    It  is  therefore  true  in  the  proper  sense,  that  virtuous  per- 
Kmii)  by  voluntarily  glorifying  Goa,  become  the  objects  of  his  de- 
idit ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  means  of  happiness,  or  enjoyment, 
o  him.     It  will  not  be  supposed,  that  God  is,  for  this  reason,  de- 
lendent  on  his  creatures  for  his  happiness,  or  for  any  part  of 
U    These  very  creatures  are  absolutely  dependent  on  Iiim ;  and 
tre  made  by  himself  the  objects  of  his  delight :  and  such  they 
iBCOme  hy  the  same  voluntary  conduct,  which  in  other  cases  pro- 
liioes  happiness  in  creatures.     When  we  consider  virtue,  as  it  re- 
peats creatures  only,  the  character,  which  I  have  given  to  it,  is 
lore  easily  seen,  and  more  readily  comprehended.    It  may  easlily 
le  seeO)  in*diis  case,  that  all  its  value  consists  in  the  enjoymentj 
AifQh  either  attends,  or  foUows  it.    All  the  exercises  of  tmxe  are 
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delightful  in  themselves.  It  is  djclightful  to  do  good  to  others  ;  to  set 
them  happy,  and  made  happy  by  our  means ;  to  enjoy  peace  ot 
conscience,  and  self-approbation.  These  and  the  like  enjoyments^ 
may  be  said  to  attend  virtue  ;  and,  it  is  well  known,  enter  largely 
into  every  account,  which  is  given  of  its  excellence.  The  Const' 
fences  of  virtue  are  no  other,  than  the  good,  which  it  produces  in 
originating,  and  increasing,  social  happiness :  and  these,  together 
wi&  the  articles  involved  in  the  two  preceding  considerations, 
make  up  the  whole  amount  of  all  the  commendations  of  this  divine 
object,  given  either  by  the  Scriptures,  or  by  mankind.  The  ex 
cellence  of  virtue,  therefore,  consists  wholly  in  this  :  that  it  is  th$ 
cause  of  goody  that  is,  of  happiness  ;  the  Ultimate  good ;  the  only 
thine,  for  which  virtue  is  valuable. 

Virtue  in  God,  or  Benevolence,  is  on  all  hands  considered  as  the 
glory,  and  excellency,  of  the  divine  character.  What  is  Benevo- 
lence ?  The  love  of  doing  good ;  or  a  disposition  to  produce  hap- 
piness. In  what  docs  its  excellence  consist  ?  In  this :  that  it  it 
the  voluntary  cause  of  happiness.  Take  away  this  single  attribute 
of  Virtue ;  and  it  will  be  easily  seen,  that  its  excellence  is  all  taken 
amiy  also. 

Inese  observations  prove,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  happiness  is  the 
only  Ultimate  good ;  and  that  virtue  is  termed  good,  only  as  being 
the  cause  of  happiness. 

Sdly.  Virtue  is  the  only  original  cause  of  happiness. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  Involuntary  beings  can,  oi 
themselves,  produce  nothing ;  as  being  absolutely  inactive ;  and 
that  there  are  no  Active  beings,  beside  those  which  are  Voluntary, 
But  voluntary  beings  produce  happiness,  only  when  they  are  dis- 
posed to  proGUce  it :  and  the  only  disposition,  which  prompts  to 
the  production  of  it,  is  Virtue.  This  is  so  obvious,  after  what  has 
been  said,  as  to  need  no  further  illustration. 

Contrivance  and  Activity  are  the  original  sources  of  all  the  ef- 
fects, or  changes,  which  take  place  in  the  Universe ;  particularly 
of  all  the  happiness,  which  it  contains.  Contrivance  and  Activity 
in  the  Creator  gave  birth  to  all  existence,  except  his  own.  Con- 
trivance and  Activity  in  Intelligent  creatures,  under  God,  give  birth 
to  all  the  happiness,  of  which  they  are  the  sources  to  themselvei 
and  each  other. 

Minds  are  active,  only  by  means  of  the  power  of  Willing.  The 
two  great  dispositions  of  minds,  by  which  all  their  volitions  are 
characterised,  and  directed,  are  Benevolence  and  Selfishness.  Be- 
nevolence is  Virtue ;  Selfishness  is  Sin.  Benevolence  aims  to 
promote  happiness  in  all  beings  capable  of  happiness :  Selfish- 
ness, at  the  promotion  of  the  private,  separate  happiness  of  one} 
subordinating  to  it  that  of  all  others,  and  opposing  that  of  others, 
whenever  it  is  considered  as  inconsistent  with  that  of  one's  self. 
Benevolence,  therefore,  directs  the  whole  active  poner,  of  energy,  of 
the  mind,  in  which  it  exists^  to  the  production  of  the  most  extensive 
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happiness.  This  is  what  1  intend  by  the  Viilily  of  V-  <w  ;  and  that, 
in  which,  as  it  appears  to  my  own  view,  all  its  excillence  is  found. 
Sin  is  naturally,  and  necessarily,  the  parent  of  misery ;  since  k 
arms  every  individual  against  the  interest  of  every  other. 

Were  sin  in  its  own  proper  tendency  to  produce,  invariably, 
the  same  good,  which  it  is  the  tendency  of  virtue  to  produce ;  wert 
it  the  means,  invariably,  of  the  same  glory  to  God,  and  of  the  same 
enjoyment  to  the  Universe ;  no  reason  is  apparent  to  me,  why  it 
would  not  become  excellent,  commendable,  and  rewardable,  in  the 
same  manner,  as  Virtue  now  is.  Were  Virtue  regularly  toeffectu 
ate  the  same  dishonour  to  God,  and  the  same  misery  to  Intelligent 
Creatures,  now  efiectuated  by  sin ;  I  see  no  reason,  why  we  should 
not  attribute  to  it  all  the  odiousness,  blameworthiness,  and  desert 
of  punishment,  which  we  now  attribute  to  Sin.  All  this  is,  I  con- 
fess, impossible  ;  and  is  rendered  so  by  the  nature  of  these  things. 
Still  the  supposition  may  be  allowably  made  for  the  purposes  of 
discussion. 

The  great  objection  to  this  doctrine  arises  from  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  subject.  It  is  this  :  that  if  Virtue  is  founded  in  Utility^ 
then  Utility  becomes  the  Measure  of  virtuej  and^  of  course^  the  Ride 
of  all  our  moral  conduct.  This  is  the  error  of  Godwin ;  and,  in  an 
indefinite  degree,  of  Pa/«y,  and  several  other  writers.  Were  we 
omniscient,  and  able  to  discern  the  true  nature  of  all  the  effects  of 
our  conduct;  this  consequence  must  undoubtedly  be. admitted. 
To  the  eye  of  God  it  is  the  real  rule.  It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  deni- 
ed, that  he  has  chosen,  and  required,  that  to  be  done  bv  his  Intelli- 
Sent  creatures,  which  is  most  useful ;  or,  in  other  words,  most  pro- 
active of  good  to  the  universe,  and  of  glory  to  himself;  rather 
than  that  which  is  less  so*  But,  to  us.  Utility,  as  judged  of  by  our- 
selves, cannot  be  a  proper  rule  of  moral  conduct.  The  real  use- 
fulness of  our  conduct  J  or  its  usefulness  upon  the  whole  j  lies  in  the 
nature  of  all  its  effects,,  considered  as  one  aggregate.  But  nothing  is 
more  evident,  than  th.at  few,  very  few  indeed,  of  these,  can  ever 
be  known  to  us  by  our  own  foresight.  If  the  information,  given 
08  by  the  Scriptures  concerning  tms  subject,  were  to  be  lost ;  we 
should  be  surprised  to  see  how  small  was  the  number  of  cases,  in 
which  this  knowledge  was  attainable,  even  in  a  moderate  degree ; 
and  bow  much  uncertainty  attended  even  these.  As,  therefore,  we 
are  unable  to  discern  with  truth,  or  probability,  the  real  usefiilness 
of  our  conduct ;  it  is  impossible,  that  our  moral  actions  should  be 
safely  guided  by  this  rule. 

The  Bible  is,  with  the  plainest  evidence,  the  only  safe  rule,  by 
which  moral  beines  can,  in  this  world,  direct  their  conduct.  The 
precepts  of  this  Sacred  Volume  were  all  formed  by  Him,  who 
alone  sees  the  end  from  the  beginnings  and  who  alone,  therefore,  un- 
derstands the  real  nature  of  all  moral  actions.  No  other  being  is 
able  to  determine  how  far  any  action  is,  upon  the  whole,  usenil, 
w  noxious ;  or  to  make  Utility  the  measure  of  Virtue.    As  well 
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night  a  man  determine,  that  a  path,  whose  direction  he  can  dis- 
cern only  for  a  furlong,  will  conduct  him  in  a  straight  course  to  a 
city,  distant  from  him  a  thousand  miles,  as  to  determine,  tbat.  an 
action,  whose  immediate  tendency  he  perceives  to  be  usefiil,  will 
therefore  be  useful,  through  a  thousand  years,  or  even  throu^  ten. 
How  much  less  able  must  he  be  to  perceive  what  will  be  ita  real 
tendency  in  the  remote  ages  of  endless  duration.  It  is  impoaaibk 
therefore,  that  utility,  as  decided  by  our  judgment,  should  oecoine 
the  rule  of  moral  action. 

It  has  also  been  objected  to  this  doctrine,  that  if  Virtue  is  fouad* 
ed  in  Utility,  every  things  wlUch  is  useful,  must  so  far  be  virhum^ 
This  objection  it  is  haraly  necessary  to  answer.  Voluntary  uae* 
fidness  is  the  only  virtue.  A  smatterer  in  moral  philosophy  ^owB| 
that  understanding  and  will,  are  necessary  to  the  existence  of  vir- 
tue. He  who  informs  us,  that,  if  virtue  is  founded  in  utility,  ani 
mals,  vegetables,  and  minerals,  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the 
stars,  must  be  virtuous,  so  far  as  they  are  useful,  is  either  dispos- 
ed to  trifle  with  mankind  for  his  amusement,  or  supposes  theai  lo 
be  triflers. 

REMARKS. 

• 

1st.  From  these  observations  we  learn,  in  an  interestisig  fiumMfi 
the  desirableness  of  virtue. 

The  whole  tendency  of  virtue  is  to  promote  happiness ;  and 
this  is  its  only  ultimate  tendency.  It  prefers,  of  course,  the  greater 
happiness  to  the  less,  and  the  greatest,  always,  to  that  which  caa 
exist  in  a  subordinate  degree.  It  difiuses  happiness  every  wherS| 
and  to  every  being  capable  of  receiving  it,  so  far  as  this  diffiigifflu 
is  in  its  power.  In  this  respect  it  knows  no  distinction  of  fiunilyi 
country,  or  world ;  and  operates  to  the  benefit  of  those,  who  are 
near,  more  than  to  that  of  those,  who  are  distant,  only  because  its 
operations  will  be  more  effectual,  and  because,  when  all  pursMS 
this  course,  the  greatest  good  will  be  done  to  all.  Its  efficacy 
also  is  complete.  The  object  at  which  it  aims,  it  can  accomplish* 
It  can  c6ntrive,  it  can  direct,  it  can  effectuate.  To  do  gooois  its 
happiness^  as  well  as  its  tendency.  It  will,  therefore,  never  be  in* 
attentive,  never  discouraged,  never  disposed  to  relax  its  effort|» 
Thus  it  is  a  perennial  spring,  whose  waters  never  fail ;  a  sprin|^ 
at  which  thousands  and  milhons  may  slake  their  thirst  for  enjoy- 
ment, and  of  which  the  streams  are  always  pure,  healthful,  and 
refreshing. 

2dly.  iVe  learn  from  the  same  observations  the  odious  natiare  of 
Sin.  ^ 

Sin,  or  Selfishness,  aiming  supremelj^  at  the  private,  separate 
good  of  an  individual,  and  subordinating  to  it  the  good  of  siU 
others,  confines  its  efforts,  of  course,  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  one's 
self.  All  the  individuals  also,  in  whom  this  spirit  prevails,  hatfy 
each,  a  perscMial  good,  to  which  each  suborainates  eveiir  o||Mr> 


TIm«  ai^y  tkertfera,  m  aaajr  sepomfe  interciM  in  a  ori* 
of  mUSah  l>Hngs,  aa  there  are  iadividuals ;  and  to  each  of 
inteMl8t»  the  individual)  whose  it  is,  intends  to  m»ke  those  of 
all  outers  subservient.  Of  consequence^  these  interests  cannot 
fiul  to  clash ;  and  the  individuals  to  oppose,  and  contend  with,  each 
oilier,  ifience  an  unceasing  course  ot  hatred,  wrath,  revenge,  and 
viobnee,  nust  prevail  among  beings  of  this  character;  of  .private 
<|uartels,  and  puhNc  wars.  All,  who  oppose  this  darling  interest 
wife  ijegarded  by  the  individual  as  his  enemies :  and  thus  all  natuiv 
idly  become  the  enemies  of  alL  Where  this  disposition  is  in  a 
great  measure  unrestraiiied,  it  makes  an  indivickial  a  tyrant,  and  a 
ao^y,  a  collection  of  banditti.  Where  it  is  wholly  unresMinodt 
H  eoiiverts  Intelligent  beings  into  fiends,  and  their  habitatioo  iiM 
HepT 

The  ruling  principle,  here,  is  lo  gmin  goodfrma  othtrsj  aad  mt 
t^  tommmicwU  it  f#  ihmru  This  (Sriing  spirit,  so  cherished  bj 
tttMlMnd,  so  acdve  in  the  pfeseat  world,  so  indulged,  flattered,  and 
1b6^ted  0^  by  those  who  possess  it,  is,  instead  of  being  wise  Qod 
ptofitaMe,  i^ainly  foolish,  shameful,  ruinous,  and  deserving  of  the 
most  HtteBse  reprobation.  Notw  istandiag  all  the  restraints,  laid 
iHMi  it  hf  ^M^Mod  pp^idenc  4  of  God ;  notwithstanding  the 
liW^e^  of  iife^  wlioh  ptfetents  us  from  forming  pennaneBt  f^ns, 
HM^tihg  p€Bt  acquisitions  to  ourselves,  and  proonoing  great  misf 
dftfjA  to  dtbers  $  ootwithslanding  the  weakness^  firatilty,  and  fear. 
#hlca  eoatiniiaUy  attand  us  \  noturifestandine  the  efficacy  of  natiiru 
affection,  the  power  Df  conscience  and  the  oenevolent  fa&fluenoeflf 
Religion  on  the  affairs  of  mankind ;  it  makes  the  present  world  an 
uncomfortable  and  melancholy  residence;  and  creates  three 
fourths  of  the  misery,  suffered  by  the  race  of  Adam. 

All  these  evils  exist,  because  men  are  disinclined  to  dp  good, 
or  to  be  voluntarily  useful.  Were  they  only  disposed  to  promote 
each  othu's  happiness,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  useful  to  each 
other;  the  worla  would  become  a  pleasant  and  desirable  habita- 
tion. The  calamities,  immediately  brought  upon  us  by  Provi- 
dence, would  be  found  to  be  few ;  those,  induced  by  men  upon 
themselves  and  each  other,  would  vanish ;  and  in  their  place  be* 
aeficence  would  spread  its  innumerable  blessings. 

3dly.  TTuse  observatiom  strongly  exhibit  to  us  the  mistrabU  state 
^  Iks  world  of  Perdition. 

In  this  melancholy  region  no  good  is  done,  nor  intended  to  be 
done.  No  good  is  therefore  emoyed.  Still,  the  mind  retains  its 
original  activity ;  and  is  wise  and  vigorous  to  do  evilj  although  it  has 
neither  knowle^ey  nor  inclination,  to  do  good.  Here,  all  Die  pas- 
rioDS  of  a  selfish  spirit  are  let  loose ;  and  riot,  and  reign,  and  rav- 
a^«  Here,  therefore,  all  are  enemies.  Here,  the  wretched  indi- 
vidual, surveying  the  ^'ast  regions  around  him,  and  casting  his  eyes 
forward  into  the  iDune;4urable  promss  of  eternity,  sees  himseli 
aWiJutaiy  alone  in  the  miiit  of  millions,  in  solitude  complete  and 
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endless.  Here,  voluntary  useftdness  is  for  ever  unknowni  and  un- 
heard of;  while  selfishness  in  all  its  dreadful  ibnns  assumes  an  un- 
disputed, an  unresisted,  dominion,  a  terrible  despotism  $  and  filk 
the  world  around  her  with  rage  and  wretchedness,  with  tenror  and 
doubt,  with  desolation  and  despair. 

4thly.  How  delightful  a  view  do  these  observatiom  give  ofHeavn^! 

Heaven  is  the  world  of  voluntary  usefulness.  Tne  only  disposi- 
tion of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect^  is  to  do  j^kkI  ; 
their  only  employment,  to  produce  happiness.  In  this  employ- 
ment all  the  energy  of  sanctified  and  perfect  minds  is  exerted  with- 
out weariness,  ana  without  end.  How  vast,  then,  how  inccmipre- 
hensible,  how  endlessly  increasing,  must  be  the  mass  of  happinessi 
brought  by  their  united  efibrts  into  being !  How  ample  a  provision 
must  it  be  for  all  the  continually  expanding  wishes,  the  continual- 
\j  enlarging  capacities,  of  its  glorious  inhabitants !  How  wonder- 
rally,  also,  must  the  sum  of  enj03rment  be  enhanced  to  eadh,  when 
we  remember,  that  he  will  experience  the  same  deUdit  in  the  good 
enjoved  by  others,  as  in  that  which  is  immediately  ms  own!  Who 
would  not  labour  to  gain  an  entrance  into  such  a  world  as  thisf 
Who  would  not  bend  all  his  efibrts,  exhaust  all  his  powers,  en^ 
counter  any  earthly  sufiering,  and  resolutely  overcome  every  earth- 
ly obstacle,  to  acquire  that  divine  and  delightful  character  of  vol- 
untary usefulness,  which  makes  heaven  such  a  world;  which 
makes  it  the  place  of  God's  peculiar  presence,  the  nieans  of  his 
hiehest  ^lory,  and  the  mansion  of  everlasting  life,  peace,  and  joy, 
to  nil  children  f 
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EioDOi  zi.  8  — Thou  thali  have  no  other  Qodt  before  aic. 

*lN  the  series  of  discourses,  which  I  have  lately  delivered  con- 
cerning the  two  great  commands  of  the  Moral  Law,  it  has,  if  I 
mistake  not,  been  sufficiently  shown,  that  the  disposition,  required 
by  the  Creator  of  his  Intelligent  creatures  in  this  law,  is  Dirinter' 
Cited  Love  J  or  the  Spirit  of  doing  good.  The  tendency  of  this  dis- 
position is  always  to  do  what  is  right.  It  will  not,  howeyer,  fol- 
low, that  the  mind,  in  which  it  exists,  will  be  able  always  to  discern 
the  course  of  conduct,  which  it  ought,  upon  the  whole,  to  pursue. 
The  disposition  may,  with  absolute  correctness,  dictate  what  is 
absolutely  proper  to  be  done  in  a  case,  already  before  the  idew  of 
the  mind ;  ana  vet  the  mind  be  wholly  ignorant,  whether  that 
case,  or  the  conduct  in  question,  is  such,  as  would,  upon  the  whole, 
be  best  for  it  to  pursue ;  or  whether  superior  wisdom  would  not 
be  able  to  devise  for  it  other,  and  much  more  desirable,  courses 
of  action.  A  child  may  be  perfectly  holy ;  and  yet  possess  too 
litde  understanding  to  know  in  what  way  he  may  best  act ;  in  what 
way  he  may  most  promote  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  or  the  good  of  himself.  His  disposition  maj 
prompt  to  that,  which  is  exactly  right,  m  all  the  conduct,  which  is 
withm  the  reach  of  his  understanding.  Yet,  if  he  had  more  com- 
prehen»ve  views,  he  mieht  discern  far  more  desirable  modes  of 
action,  in  which  he  might  be  much  more  useful,  than  in  any  which 
he  is  at  present  able  to  devise.  He  may  be  able  to  apply  the  two 
great  commands  of  the  Moral  Law,  which  have  been  so  extensive- 
ly considered,  with  exact  propriety  to  ail  such  cases,  as  are  actu- 
ally within  his  view ;  and  yet  be  utterly  unable  to  devise  for 
himself  those  kinds  of  conduct,  in  which  his  obedience  to  these 
commands  might  be  most  profitably  eniployed. 

What  is  true  of  a  child,  is  true,  in  different  de&[rees,  of  all  Intel- 
ligent creatures.  God  only,  as  was  shown  in  a  former  discourse, 
is  able  to  discern,  and  to  prescribe,  the  conduct,  which,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  proper  for  such  creatures  to  pursue.  He  sees  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end;  and  perfecdy  understands  the  nature,  and 
the  consequences,  oif  all  Intelligent  action.  This  knowledge, 
which  he  alone  possesses,  and  which  is  indispensable  to  this  pur- 
pose, enables  him  to  accomplish  it  in  a  manner  absolutely  perfect* 
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fVhat  is  true,  in  this  respect,  of  Intelli^nt  creftturet  uniyemll j, 
is  pecixliarly  true  of  Sinftu  crtaturts.  The  disposiHon  of  UDnen 
leads  them,  of  course,  to  that  eonduct,  which  is  wrong  and  mis* 
chievous.  They  are,  therefore,  always  in  daneer  of  erring  frooi 
fiiM^  Htpontitm*  Besides,  tin  -renders  the  mina  vobmUurUy  igm^ 
Yant;  and  in  this  manner,  also,  exposes  it  continually  to  error.  A 
great  part  of  all  the  false  opinions,  entertained  by  mankind  cuii. 
cernine  their  duty,  are  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  biasses  of  • 
sinfiil  msposition.  None  are  so  blind,  none  so  erroneous,  as  those 
who  are  uni^illing  to  see. 

From  a  merciful  regard  to  these  circumstances,  particularlji  ol 
Ihankind,  God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  Co  them  his  pleiitre, 
Md  their  duty ;  to  disclose  to  them  all  those  modes  of  moral 
tion,  all  those  kinds  of  liioral  conduct,  in  which  tbey  may  i 
^mbte  his  glory,  and  th^ir  own  good.  He  importance  of  ihil 
Revelation  is  evidenced,  in  the  strongest  teanner,  w  the  moM,  aits* 
Utibn  of  that  part  of  die  human  race,  t6  whom  it  has  never  baao 
jpublished.  I  need  not  inform  you,  tluit  they  have  been  wholly  if» 
Sorantof  the  true  God,  ami  of  a  great  part  of  the  principles  and 

{recepts,  of  the  mot^l  system ;  that  they  have  worshipped  men, 
nimais,  evil  spirits,  and  gods  of  gold  and  silver,  of  wood  aiid  stoot^ 
I  peed  nol  inform  J^ou,  uiat  they  have  violated  every  moral  pre* 
cispt,  and  every  dictate  of  natural  affection.  I  need  not  inAim 
^6u,  t!hat  without  Revelation  we  should  have  been  beatben  also  \ 
add  should,  in  all  probability,  have  been  this  day  prastratink  our- 
selves  before  an  ox  or  an  ape,  or  passing  children  thh)ugh  t£e  filre 
unto  Moloch. 

Among  the  several  parts  of  the  Revelation,  which  has  faisecl 

oar  moral  condition  so  greatly  above  that  of  the  heathen,  the  Dw 

fdogvK,  is  eminently  distinguished.     The  decalogue  is  a  larger 

sumiiiary  of  our  duty,  than  tnat  which  is  contained  in  the  two  greai 

Commands,  already  considered.     The  same  things,  in  substance^ 

Kit  required  in  it ;  but  they  are  branched  out  into  various  impor* 

ftitat  particulars ;  all  of  them  supremely  necessary  to  be  known  bjr 

«f.    To  enforce  their  importance  on  our  minds,  God  was  pleaseq 

to  litter  the  several  precepts,  contained  in  this  summary,  with  his 

dWn  voice ;  and  to  write  them  with  his  own  finrer  ok)  two  tablet 

ef  Mone,  fashioned  by  himself.     They  were  pubushed,  also^  amid 

the  thunderings  and  lightnings  of  Mount  Sinai,  from  the  bosom  of 

Ae  cloud,  by  which  it  was  enveloped,  and  out  of  the  flame,  which 

aaeended  from  its  summit. 

The  four  first  of  the  commands,  contained  in  the  decalognt)  reg^ 
ulefte  our  immediate  duty  to  God;  the  six  last,  our  duty  to  niea* 
The  former  were  written  on  ont^  properly  called  the  firsi^  table  $ 
the  latter  on  another^  usually  styled  the  suondj  table. 

Two  of  thede  commands,  one  of  the  first  and  one  of  the  second 
taUt,  ane  )^OMittv,  Aat  is,  dirttt  injyketumt  9f  ouriuif:  the  ra^ 
maining  eight  are  rugaiive,  or  prohibitory.     Both  classes,  however, 
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we  of  exactly  the  nme  extent:  those,  which  are  positive,  forhid« 
ding  the  conduct,  which  is  contrary  to  what  they  enjoin ;  and 
those,  which  are  negative,  requiring  tnat,  which  is  contrary  to  what 
they  forbid. 

TlufirH  ^  tht8€  eommands  is  the  text*  The  duty,  enjoined  ja 
k,  is  of  such  a  nature,  that,  to  a  mind  governed  by  the  dictates  cf 
mson,  an  ezprebs  injunction  of  it  would  seem  in  a  great  measure 
vanecessary,  if  not  altogether  superfluous.  So  vast  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  real  God,  and  every  possible  substitute,  that 
iober  contemplation  would  scarcely  suspect  it  to  be  possible  for 
a  man,  who  is  not  bereft  of  Reason,  to  put  any  other  beins  into 
his  place,  even  under  the  influence  of  the  most  wandering  fency. 
Rh>w  unUke  all  other  beings  must  He  evidently  be,  who  made  the 
Inavens  and  the  earth;  whose  breath  kindled  the  sun  and  the 
rtars ;  and  whose  hand  rolls  the  planets  through  immensity !  How 
nfinitely  superior  does  he  obviously  appear  to  every  thing,  which 
le  has  maoe ;  and  how  infinitely  remote  from  any  rival,  or  any 
•cond  i  Still,  experience  has  amply  testified,  that  mankind  have, 
ilmost  without  ceasing,  substituted  other  Gods  for  Jehovah. 
fay,  it  has  clearly  evinced,  not  only  that  we  need  to  be  taught  the 
toty,  required  by  him  in  the  text,  but  that  no  precepts,  no  instruc- 
ions,  and  no  motives,  have  been  sufficient  to  keep  the  world  in 
bedience  to  this  first  and  |;reatest  law  of  moral  conduct.  Nothing, 
idted,  has  so  strongly  evinced  the  madness  of  the  human  heart* 
s  the  conduct,  which  it  has  exhibited  towards  the  Creator  ;  ana 
le  idolatry,  which  it  has  rendered  to  a  vast  multitude  of  the  w<»fa 
f  his  hands. 

The  word,  godt^  in  this  passage,  may  be  regarded  as  denoting 
H  only  /As  vari&ut  objecte  ofrettgious  morship^VLi  also  all  the  o&- 
cf»  0J  supreme  regard,  affection,  or  esteem.  The  command,  it 
iU  be  observed,  is  expressed  in  the  absolute,  or  universal,  manner, 
id  may  be  &irly  considered  as  including  every  thing,  to  which 
aokind  render,  or  can  be  supposed  to  render,  such  regard.  The 
arise,  before  me^  is  equivalent  to  the  expressions,  in  my  sight,  in 
fortMsnee  /  and  teach  us  that  no  such  ^ods  are  to  be  admitted 
ithin  the  omnipresence,  or  within  the  view  of  the  omniscience, 
!  Jehovah.  With  thes^.  explanations,  it  wiU  be  easily  seen, 
at  the  text  indispensably  requires  us  to  acknowledge  the  real 
mI  as  our  God}  and  fomds  us  to  regard  any  o'Jur  being  in  tkU 
esfOtisrm 

To  acknowledge  Jehovah  as  our  God  is  to  love  lum  supremely, 
fear  before  him  with  all  the  heart,  and  tp  serve  him  throughout 
I  onr  days ;  hi  absolute  preference  to  every  other  being,  ui  this 
inner  we  testify,  that  we  esteem  him  infinitely  more  excellent, 
nerable,  and  deserving  of  our  obedience,  than  all  other  beinjp. 
tar  the  observations,  which  I  have  heretofore  made  concerning 
sfBc  subjects,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on  them  at  the 
eseat  lime.     I  shall  only  observe,  therefore,  that  tins  is  the 
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highest,  the  noblest,  and  the  best,  sen'ice,  which  we  can  render  to 
any  being,  and  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  acknowledge  any 
being  as  God.  When  we  render  this  service  to  Jehovah,  we  ac- 
knowledge him  in  his  true  character.  He  is  infinitely  die  greatei t^ 
a;i\d  die  Dcst,  of  all  beings;  and  we  are  under  infinitely  grealer 
obligations  to  him,  than  to  any  other.  Of  course,  his  claims  to 
this  service  from  us,  and  from  all  other  Intelligent  creatures,  are 
supreme,  and  exclusive.  When  it  is  rendered  by  theia,  God  ift 
acKnowledged  to  be  what  he  is  *,  thus  divinely  great  and  exsellenu 
At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  we  declare,  thai  I^  hia 
character,  and  by  his  blessings,  he  has  laid  us  under  the  highest 
oMgations  to  such  conduct. 

As  this  is  the  only  true,  natural,  and  proper,  acknowledgment  of 
God;  so,  when  we  render  the  same  service  to  any  creature, 
acknowledge  that  creature  as  our  Grod.  In  this  conduct  we 
guilty  of  two  gross  and  abominable  sins.  In  the  first  place,  we 
elevate  the  being,  who  is  thus  regarded,  to  the  character,  and  station^ 
of  a  God:  and,  in  the  second  place,  we  remove  the  true  God,  m 
our  heart,  from  his  own  character  of  infinite  glory,  and  excellence, 
and  from  that  exalted  station,  which  he  holds  as  the  infinite  Ruler, 
and  Benefactor,  of  the  Universe.  This  sin  is  a  complication  of 
wickedness,  wonderfully  various  and  dreadful.  In  truth,  it  is  a 
comprehensive  summary  of  iniquity,  and  the  basis  of  all  the  crimct 
which  arc  committed  by  Intelligent  creatures.  The  evil,  invdved 
in  it,  may,  in  some  measure,  be  learned  from  the  following  obie^ 
vations. 

1st.   JVe  are  in  this  conduct  gulltij  of  the  grossest  FalsehooJL 

We  practically  deny,  that  Jehovah  is  possessed  of  those  attri- 
butes, which  alone  demand  such  service  from  Intelli^nt  creatnrei; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  in  the  same  manner,  mat  the  being, 
to  whom  we  render  this  service,  is  invested  with  these  attributei* 
No  falsehoods  can  be  so  gross,  or  so  abominable,  as  these.  Nor 
can  they  be  uttered  in  any  manner,  so  forcible,  so  provoking,  or  so 
guilty.  Our  practice  is  the  real  interpreter  of  our  thoughts.  The 
tongue  may  utter  any  thing  at  pleasure ;  but  the  heart  is  always 
disclosed  by  the  language  of  the  life. 

2dly.  In  this  conauct^  also,  we  are  guilty  of  the  grsaiui  Jkfui- 
fice* 

This  evil  is  lil^ewise  two-fold.  First ;  we  violate  the  riehtial 
claim  of  Jehovah  to  the  service  of  Intelligent  creatures :  ana  MO- 
ondly ;  we  render  to  a  creature  the  service  which  is  due  te  Hun 
alone.  The  rieht,  which  God  has  to  this  service,  is  supreme,  and 
unalienable,  tie  is  our  Maker,  and  Preserver.  We  are  in  the 
most  absolute  sense  his  property ;  and  are  bound,  therefoire,  by 
the  highest  obligation,  to  be  voluntarily  his ;  cheerfully  to  reaicp 
ourselves  to  his  pleasure,  and  to  be  employed  in  doing  Us  wuL 
The  obligations,  arising  from  this  source,  are  not  a  little  enhanced 
by  the  fad,  that  the  servirp,  which  he  actually  requires  of  us,  is  ift 
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the  highest  degree  profitable  to  ourselves :  our  highest  excellence 
our  greatest  honour,  and  our  supreme  happiness.  At  the  same  time, 
these  obli^tions  are  wonderfully  increased  by  the  consideration, 
that  God  IS  infinitely  excellent  and  amiable,  and  therefore  claims 
this  testimony  of  the  heart  as  the  just  and  perfect  acknowledgment 
of  his  perfect  character.  Were  he  not  our  Creator,  nor  our  Pre- 
server, we  could  not  still  refiise  to  render  him  this  regard,  without 
thegreatest  injury  to  so  glorious  a  Being. 

The  created  object,  to  which  we  actually  yield  this  service,  is 
destitute  of  all  claims  to  it.  In  rendering  it  to  him,  therefore,  we 
add  insult  to  injustice ;  and,  not  contented  with  denying,  and  violiaU 
in^  the  rights  of  the  Creator,  we  prefer  to  him,  in  this  manner,  a 
being  who  is  less  than  nothing^  and  vanity. 

doiy.  We  artaho  guilty  of  the  vUeat  Ingratitude. 

From  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  of  God,  we  denve  our 
being,  our  blessines,  and  our  hopes.  He  created  us,  he  preserves 
us ;  and  he  daily  loads  us  with  his  loving'kindnessm  He  ^ve  his 
Son  to  die  for  us ;  and  sent  his  Spirit  to  sanctify  us.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, that  we  should  be  in  any  circumstances,  which  demand  equal 
gratitude  towards  anv,  or  towards  all,  created  beings.  The  ser- 
vice, which  he  actually  requires  as  the  requital  of  all  this  benefi- 
cence, is  no  other  than  m  our  thoughts,  affections,  and  conduct,  to 
acknowledge  him  to  be  what  he  is;  to  reverence  him,  as  being  infi- 
nitely great;  to  love  hhn,  as  infinitely  excellent ;  and  to  serve  him 
as  the  infinitely  righteous  and  reasonable  Ruler  of  all  thines. 
What  in^titude  can  be  compared  with  that  of  a  creature,  mko 
refuses  this  service  ?  Yet  even  this  ingratitude  is  mightily  enhanced 
by  the  wanton  wickedness  of  transferring  the  regara,  which  is  due 
to  him  only,  to  one  of  his  creatures :  a  creature  like  ourselves  ; 
perhaps  inferior  to  ourselves :  a  being,  in  this  view,  of  no  worth; 
to  whom  we  are  under  no  obligations ;  and  who  has  not  the  small- 
est claim  to  any  such  hcxnage.  What  crime  can  be  more  provok- 
ing, or  more  guilty,  than  the  jM^ference  of  such  a  creatiure  to  such 
aGod? 

It  was  observed  above,  that  the  sin,  forbidden  in  the  text,  is 
wickedness,  wonderfully  compUcated.  Nothing  would  be  more 
easy,  than  to  show,  that  pride,  rebellion,  hatred  of  excellence, 
blasphemy,  and  many  other  sins,  are  included  in  this  conduct.  It 
would,  however,  be  unnecessary  for  the  present  design,  and  the 
time,  which  such  an  examination  would  demand,  will,  if  I  mistake 
not,  be  more  profitably  employed  in  attending  to  the  following 

REMARKS. 

1st.  IVom  these  observations  we  learn,  that  Idolatry  is  asin  of  the 
first  magnitudem 

That  a  sin,  which  combines  in  itself  Fakehood,  Injustice,  and 
Ingratitude,  pride,  rebellion,  and  blasphemy,  all  existing  in  the 
grossest  and  most  impudent  degree,  is  of  the  fiirst  magnitme,  can- 
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fiOt  be  ^eationed,  with  naton,  or  decency*    E(|iiaUr  evident  itk| 
that  a  sin,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  other  wickedness^  most  he 
peculiarly  enormous.    That  such  is  the  nature  of  Idolatry  is  uBh 
%nswerably  proved  by  the  feet,  that,  wherever  Grod  is  acknowledg- 
ed in  the  manner  above  described,  the  moral  character  is  of  coaiaa, 
spotless  and  unblameable.    The  commencement  of  turpitude  in 
an  Intelligent  creature  is  his  alienation  from  God,  and  his  prtte- 
ence  of  some  other  object  to  Jehovah.    In  proportion  to  the  prev- 
alence of  this  spirit,  wickedness  of  every  Kind  prevails  i  and  in 
proportion  to  the  degree,  in  which  the  soul  overcomes,  and  r^ 
nounces,  this  preference,  it  becomes  possessed  of  moral  etcellenoe 
in  all  its  forms.     This  truth  is  strongly  seen  in  the  character,  uri 
conduct,  of  all  those  virtuous  men,  whose  history  is  reooided  ih 
the  Scriptures.    In  a  manner  scarcelv  less  forcible,  or  certain,  it 
is  also  seen  in  the  experience  of  mankind.    All  virtue  flouriBkes, 
wherever  God  is  acKnowledged  according  to  the  import  of  4hs 
text :   and  wherever  he  is  not  thus  acknowledeed,  all  virtue  di» 
cftys,  and  dies.    The  great,  open,  public  ac^mowledgment  if 
Cod  is  exhibited  in  the  solemnities  of  the  Sabbath,  and  Uie  8nar 
tuary«    Wherever  these  exist  uniformly,  and  prosperously,  good 
ness  of  character,  and  of  life,  will  be  regularly  found  to  previiL 
Wherever  they  decline,  or  vanish,  virtue  invariably  vanidies  with 
them. 

Nor  is  this  truth  less  evident  from  the  personal  exserienoe  of 

every  Chrisdan.    Whenever  he  magnifies  m  his  heart  nis  Father, 

Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier ;  all  his  affections  are  purified,  evangel 

cal,  and  heavenly.  His  eonterstUian  is  such  as  becomeA  rodlmusf 

and  his  life  adorns  tht  doctrine  of  Ood  kit  Saviour  f  is  a  happy  ra* 

semblance  of  the  celestial  character,  and  a  deUghtful  prepvalieo 

for  celesdal  enjovment.    But  when  he  ceases,  for  a  time,  to  yidU 

this  glorv  to  his  Maker ;  when  the  importance  of  die  divine  tbar» 

acter  is  lessened,  or  obscured,  in  his  eyes ;  when  God  becomes  t# 

the  view  of  his  mind  less  venerable,  less  excellent,  and  less  love* 

1^ ;  his  apprehensions  of  spiritual  objects  are  clouded  arid  dim  i; 

ftis  virtuous  affections  are  cold,  inactive,  and  lifeless*    His  pur* 

poses  are  bounded  by  the  present  world,  and  centered  in  himself { 

and  his  life  is  devested  of  its  former  beauty,  worth  and  enjoymeol* 

God  is  the  Sun  of  die  Soiil.    Wherever  he  shines  $  there  is  moc# 

tttoral  day,  warmrth,  life,  and  energy.    There,  every  thiog  exodr 

lent  springs  up  beneath  his  quickemng  beams ;  j^rows  unceasinf^ 

with  vigour  and  beauty ;  and  ripens  imu>  uscwaess  and  enjoys 

ment.  In  the  absence  of  this  divine  luminarv,  the  soul  is  darkened 

by  niffht,  and  chilled  by  a  moral  winter.    Its  views  become  dinii 

its  a&ctions  frozen  and  toqHd,  and  its  progress  through  life  a 

scene  of  desolation. 

9(By.  T%B  same  observations  ttsich  ui^  tkai  all  numkind  arts  gwUlg 
^  IdoUstry. 
CovtUnmwss  it  styled  iiohOrjf  by  A.  Pastlf  omi  skMrnnmstm 
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by  the  Prophet  SamtuL  To  many  other  sins  this  title  is  obviously, 
and  to  all  sin  really,  applicable.  Sin,  universally,  is  no  other  than 
selfishness ;  or  a  preference  of  one^s  self  to  all  other  beings,  and 
one's  private  interests  and  gratifications  to  the  well-beine  of  the 
universe ;  of  God  and  the  Intelligent  creation.  Of  this  selfishness 
all  men  are  more  or  less  the  subjects.  In  the  exercise  of  it,  they 
love  and  serve  themselves,  rather  than  the  Creator j  who  is  blessed 
for  ever.  Amen*  No  beings,  except  those  who  inhabit  the  world 
of  perdition,  are  probably  more  undeserving  of  this  high  regard. 
We  are  not  only  little  and  insignificant,  bom  of  the  dust  and  kin- 
dred to  animals ;  but  we  are,  and  are  in  this  vciy  conduct,  odious 
und  abominable^  drinking  iniquity  like  water.  To  ourselves  we 
render  that  supreme  regard,  which  is  due  to  God  only.  Thus  we 
fiterally  idolize  ourselves :  and,  as  every  man  living  is  .guilty  of 
this  conduct,  every  man  livine  is  essentially  an  Idolater. 

This  spirit  manifests  itself,  however,  in  an  almost  endless  variety 
of  fonns.  The  parent  often  idolizes  his  child  *,  the  beauty,  her 
free,  her  form ;  tne  man  of  genius,  his  talents ;  the  ambitious  man, 
his  &me,  power,  or  station  ;  the  miser,  his  gold ;  the  accomplished 
man,  his  manners ;  the  ostentatious  man,  his  villa ;  and  the  sensu- 
alist, his  pleasures.  By  all  these,  however,  a  single  spirit  is  che- 
rished, and  discovered.  The  parent  doats  upon  his  child,  because 
it  is  Ait  child.  Had  it  been  uorn  of  other  parents  \  it  might,  in- 
deed, be  occasionally  agreeable  to  him,  but  would  never  have  be 
come  an  object  of  this  peculiar  fondness. 

This  is  unanswerably  evinced  by  experience  :  particularly  by 
die  fact,  that  much  more  promising  and  engaging  children  are 
never  thus  doated  upon,  when  they  are  the  children  of  his  fellow- 
men.  What  is  true  of  this  instance  is  generally  true  of  the  others. 
Our  homage  is  rendered  to  our  own  talents,  possessions  and  enjoy- 
ments ;  not  to  those  of  our  fellow^-men.  One  spirit,  therefore,  per- 
Tades,  and  reigns  throughout,  all  this  varied  Idolatry. 

3dly.  IVkh  these  observations  in  viewy  we  shall  cease  io  wonder^ 
that  fnankhfid  have  been  so  extensively  guilty  of  contirwal  and  enor" 
mavM  sins  against  each  other. 

Sin  is  one  undivided  disposition.  If  it  exists  in  any  Intelligent 
being,  it  exists,  and  operates,  towards  any,  and  every,  other  bemg, 
with  whom  he  is  concerned.  It  cannot  exist  towards  God,  and  not 
towards  man ;  or  towards  man,  and  not  towards  God.  It  is  a 
vrong  bias  of  the  soul ;  and,  of  course,  operates  only  to  wrong ; 
whatever  being  the  operation  may  respect. 

That  those,  who  are  guilty  of  such  falsehood  towards  God, 
shovdd  be  guilty  of  gross  falsehood  towards  each  other,  to  whom 
they  are  under  far  less  obligations  of  every  kind,  is  certainlv  to  be 
expected.  That  those,  who  with  such  gross  injustice  violate  all 
rignts,  the  highest,  the  most  absolute,  should  without  remorse  vio- 
late rights  01  so  inferior  a  nature,  is  no  less  to  be  expected.  Equal- 
ly is  it  a  thing  of  course,  that  beings,  guilty  of  such  enomous 
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ingratitude,  should  be  ungrateful  to  each  other,  whenever  this  con* 
duct  will  serve  a  purpose.  He  thai  is  uniustj  voill^  in  thift  8eiise,ii 
unjust  still ;  and  he  that  is  filthy^  will  be  filthy  still. 

in  this  manner  are  explained  the  monstrous  iniquities,  which 
filled  the  heathen  world.  These  evils  commenced  in  their  ReligKUU 
They  forsook  Jehovah,  and  had  other  Gods  before  him^  Gods  of 
all  kinds,  natures,  and  descriptions.  A  rational  mind,  sufficientij 
astonished  at  their  defection  from  the  true  God,  is  lost  in  amaie- 
ment,  w^ile  contemplatine  the  objects  which  they  actually  wor- 
shipped. No  being,  real  or  imaginarv,  was  excluded  finom  a  libt 
of  their  Deities,  or  prevented  from  the  homage  of  their  devoUoOk 
by  any  degree  of  stupidity,  folly,  or  wickedness.  They  worBhipped 
blocks :  they  worshipped  brutes  :  they  worshipped  men  5  Osuallj 
the  worst  of  men :  they  worshipped  devils. 

Their  Religion,  in  all  its  solemn  services,  was  exactly  suited  to 
the  character  of  their  Gods.     Beyond  measure  was  it  stupid,  ailly, 
impure,  and  depraved.     It  was  replete  with  enormous  and  unnat- 
ural qruelttf.     Specimens  of  this  wickedness,  and  those  innumera- 
ble, are  found  in  the  various  kinds  of  torture,  enjoined  as  a  relisioas 
penance  for  their  sins ;  and  in  the  sacrifice  of  himian  victims,  adopt* 
ed  as  expiations  for  the  guilt  of  their  surviving  countrymen* 
Among  these,  youths  of  the  noblest  birth,  the  brightest  talents,  and 
the  most  promising  character,  were,  in  several  nations,  butchered, 
by  hundreds,  to  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  their  Gods.     In  Himdo§» 
tanj  beside  other  human  victims,  twenty  thousand  women  are  de- 
clared, with  unquestionable  evidence,  to  be  even  now  offered  up, 
annually,  as  victims  to  religion,  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  deceas- 
ed husbands.     Equally  replenished  was  this  relieion  with  won- 
derful/(x/^eAoo^f.     All  the  oracles,  divinations,  visions,  dreams, 
and  prophecies,  of  heathenism,  were  a  mere  collection  of  lies. 
The  same  spirit  of  falsehood  pervaded  their  mythology,  thdf 
mysteries,  their  doctrines,  their  worship,  and  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing it.    As  their  Religion  had  no  foundation  in  Reason,  or  Revela- 
tion ;  they  were,  in  a  sense,  compelled,  if  it  was  to  be  preserved  at 
all,  to  resort  to  fjpaud  and  delusion,  for  the  means  both  of  supporting 
the  worship  itself,  and  the  authority  of  those  who  prescribed  it, 
among  the  infatuated  worshippers.     Thus  the  Grods  of  the  heathm 
were  vanity  and  a  lie :  they  that  made  them  were  like  unto  tliem: 
and  so  was  every  one  who  put  his  trust  in  them.     Nor  was^thil 
scheme  less  deformed  hy pollution.    In  Egypty  Syria^  Paphosj  Bob' 
ylonj  and  Hindostan^  particularly,  both  matrons  and  virgins  were 
religiously  consecrated  to  impurity. 

By  the  cruelty,  falsehood,  and  pollution,  acted  here^  the  heathen 
nations  were  eroctually  prepared  to  perpetrate  the  same  wicked* 
ness  elsewhere.  Here,  it  was  sanctionea  by  religion :  the  mind, 
therefore,  could  not  consider  it  as  very  criminal  elsewhere*  As 
all  were  thus  taught ;  these  nations  became  generally  corrupted 
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beyond  erery  thing,  which  the  most  sanguine  imagination  could 
have  conceived. 

All  this,  however,  is  naturally  the  result  of  Idolatry.  That,  which 
is  the  object  of  religious  worship,  is  of  course  the  most  sublime  and 
perfect  object,  which  is  realized  by  the  devotee.  When  this  ob- 
.  )ect,  therefore,  is  low,  debased,  impure ;  when  it  is  fraught  with 
falsehood,  injustice,  and  cruelty ;  sunk,  as  it  is,  immeasurably  be- 
low the  proper  character  of  a  ^od,  it  still  keeps  its  station  of  supe- 
riority ;  ana  is  still  regarded  with  the  reverence,  due  to  the  highest 
known  object  of  contemplation.  Of  consequence,  all  things,  be- 
side, sink  with  it ;  and  hold  a  station  in  the  eye  of  the  min^  pro- 
portionally depressed.  The  mind  itself,  particularly,  being  desti- 
tute of  any  higher  conceptions,  than  those  which  respect  this 
debased  object,  conforms  all  its  views,  affections,  and  conduct,  to 
the  character  of  its  deity;  and,  while  it  worships  him  with  a  mix< 
ture  of  folly  and  wickedness,  it  extends  the  same  folly  and  wicked* 
ness  in  its  various  conduct  towards  all  other  beings,  with  which  it 
ccMTesponds.  Thus  a  debased  God,  becomes  the  foundation  of  a 
debased  religipn ;  and  a  debased  religion,  of  universal  turpitude  of 
character. 

4thly.  Hencej  we  «ee,  that  the  Scriptures  represent  Idolatry  justfy  f 
and  annex  to  it  no  higher  punishment,  than  tt  deserves. 

The  debased  and  miserable  character,  which  I  have  described* 
was  the  real  character  of  the  Canaanites*  They  were  guilty  df  all 
these  iniquities  ]  and  were,  therefore,  jusdy  the  objects  of  the  di- 
vine indignation.  Infinitely  remote  from  that  innocence,  attributed 
to  them  oy  Infidels,  they  had  grown  worse  and  worse,  under  the 
ordinary  influence  of  iJolatry,  from  the  beginning.  At  length, 
their  iniquity  became /u//;  and  thev  were  wiped  away  as  a  blot, 
at  a  stain,  upon  the  Creation  of  God. 

The  same  things  are,  with  some  qualifications,  true  of  the  U^ 
ratlites.  In  the  {^ogress  of  their  various  defections  to  Idolatry, 
they  became  corrupted  in  the  same  dreadful  manner,  were  guilty 
of  the  same  impurity,  cruelty,  and  falsehood ;  butchered  each  other 
without  remorse  \  were  disloyal,  rebellious,  treacherous ;  followed 
abandoned  villains,  to  overturn  the  government,  established  by  God 
himself;  waged  furious  civil  wars  with  each  other;  and  made 
their  sons  pass  through  the  fire  unto  Moloch.  God,  with  wonderfid 
patience  and  mercy,  waited  long ;  and  sent  many  prophets  to  re- 
claim them.  Yet  nothing  cured  them  of  their  Idolatry,  but  their 
final  overthrow,  and  their  deportation  to  Babylon. 

What  is  true  of  these  nations,  with  regard  to  this  subiect,  is  true 
of  the  heathen  in  general.  All  the  nations,  who  have  been  devolr 
ed  to  Idolatry,  have  addicted  themselves  to  these,  and  aH  other, 
crimes  ;  and  have  been  dreadfully  depraved  in  their  whole  moral 
character.  Wherever  men  of  discernment  and  intenity  have  re- 
sided among  such  nations,  and  given  an  account  of  them  to  the 
public;  this  melancholy  tnuh  has,  notwithstanding  all  the  allega- 
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tioDs  of  Infidels  to  the  contrary,  been  evinced  beyond  every  de- 
cent denial,  or  reasonable  doubt. 

5thly*  These  observations  teach  us  the  wisdom  andgoodnmof 
God  in  separating  the  Jens  from  mankind^  as  a  peculiar  ptopU  to 
himself* 

All  the  preceding  experiment,  i^hich  bad  been  made  in  the 
Providence  of  God,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving,  in  this  cormpt- 
ed  world,  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  Jehovah,  bad  fafled  of 
accomplishing  the  end*  God  had  revealed  himself  in  an  inutiedi* 
ate  and  extraordinary  manner  to  our  first  parents,  and  to  their 
descendants  through  many  generations.  All  these,  also,  he  had 
planted  in  a  world,  which,  though  under  the  curse,  retained  still  so 
much  of  its  original  nature,  and  was  fraught  with  so  many  bles* 
sings,  as  to  continue  the  life  of  man  through  a  thousand  years. 
Under  this  dispensation,  alt  flesh  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth. 
The  world  toas  filled  with  violence;  and  became  so  universally 
profligate,  that  t^  repented  the  Lord,  tluU  he  had  made  manm  The 
deluge,  then,  emptied  it  of  its  inhabitants,  to  sweep  away  wicked- 
ness, which  could  no  longer  be  endured  from  under  tne  whole 
heaven.  Even  this  did  not  cure  the  evil.  The  same  spirit|  not- 
withstandbg  the  remembrance  of  this  terrible  destruction,  reeved, 
almost  immediately,  among  the  descendants  of  Noah ;  and,  at  the 
time  when  Abraham  was  called,  all  nations  were  on  the  pcnnt  of 
losing  the  knowledge  of  the  one,  living,  and  true  God.  llad  not 
the  Jews  been  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind;  and  by  mer- 
cies, and  miracles,  of  a  singular  nature,  recalled,  firom  time  to 
time,  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah ;  this  glorious  Beine  woukl  lon^ 
since  have  been  forgotten  in  the  world.  We  ourselves,  and  aU 
the  inhabitants  of  this  happy  land,  should  now  have  been  bowing 
ourselves  to  stocks ;  offering  up  our  children  as  victims  to  Moloch; 
and  prostituting  ourselves,  and  our  families,  in  religious  and  regu- 
lar pollution  before  the  shrines  of  Idolatry.  The  only  knowledge, 
the  only  worship,  of  Jehovah,  at  this  day  existing  m  the  wond, 
is  derived,  ultimately,  from  the  Revelation,  which  he  made  of 
himself  to  the  Jews,  and  the  various  dispensations  by  which  it  was 
preserved. 

6thly.   IVe  learn  hence  also  the  malignant  nature  ofAtheiitn. 

Atheism,  like  Idolatry,  is  infinitely  remote  firom  being  a  mere 
mnocent  speculation ;  a  mere  set  of  harmless  opinions.  In  its 
verjr  nature  it  involves  the  grossest  falsehood,  injustice,  and  in- 
gratitude; and  is,  of  course,  the  parent  of  all  other  sins,  in  aB 
possible  degrees.  The  mind,  in  which  it  exists,  must,  in  order  tc 
the  reception  of  it,  have  become  the  seat  of  wonderful  depravity, 
and  is  prepared  by  it  for  every  conceivable  perpetration.  I  «■ 
not  deny,  that  an  Atheist  may  live  decently  m  tne  world.  But. 
whenever  this  is  the  feet,  he  lives  in  this  manner,  solely  because 
the  commission  of  the  several  crimes,  to  which  he  finds  a  tempta' 
ti#n,  is  accompanied  by  some  apprehended  danger,  some  senoui 
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difficulty,  or  some  painful  inconvenience  ]  some  evil  so  great,  as  to 
overbalance  the  pleasure,  which  he  expects  from  committing  the 
crime.  But  he  never  lives  in  this  manner  from  principle ;  never 
from  the  want  of  disposition  to  sin.  Let  it  be  barely  convenient, 
and  safe,  for  him;  and  there  is  no  inimiity,  which  his  head  will  not 
contrive,  his  heart  cherish,  and  his  nands  carry  into  execution. 
From  an  Atheist,  no  man,  no  people,  no  human  interest,  can  ever 
be  safe ;  unless  when  danger  to  himself  preserves  them  from  the 
effects  of  his  profligacy. 

7thly.  We  su  with  what  exact  propriety  the  Scriptures  have  rep^ 
rtitnted  the  violation  of  our  immediate  duty  to  God  as  the  source  of 
all  other  sin* 

hunety  is  plainly  the  beginning,  the  fountain,  of  guilt,  from 
which  flows  every  stream.  Those  who  are  thus  false,  unjust,  and 
ungrateful,  to  God,  will  of  course  exhibit  the  same  conduct,  with 
respect  to  their  fellow-creatures.  Virtue  is  a  single,  indivisible 
principle ;  operating,  as  virtue^  towards  every  beinff,  with  whom 
It  b  concerned ;  towards  Grod,  towards  omr  neighoiour,  and  to- 
wards ourselves.  Towards  all,  it  operates  alike ;  producing,  ia 
every  case,  the  frxuts  of  virtue,  viz.  virtuous  affections  and  virtu- 
oos  conduct.  As  the  obligations  to  be  virtuous  towards  God,  or 
in  other  words,  to  be  pious,  are  the  highest  possible ;  so  he,  who 
is  insensible  to  these  obli^tions,  and  violates  them,  will  be  in* 
sensible  to  all  other  obligations,  and  violate  them  also.  The  ap- 
prehension, that  virtue  can  exist  partially,  that  is,  that  we  can  be 
disposed  to  perform  our  duty  towards  God  and  not  towards  man, 
or  towards  man  and  not  towards  God,  Is  chimencal;  the  result  of 
ignorance,  orinconsideration;  and  unsupported  either  by  fitcts  or 
arguments.  i 

External  virtue^  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  that  is,  moral  *good» 
ness,  supposed  to  exist  in  external  conduct  only,  and  unsupported 
by  virtue  in  the  heart,  is  a  mere  dream ;  a  mere  shadow,  instead 
of  virtue,  it  is  nothing  but  convenience ;  nothing  but  a  pretence ; 
nothing  but  a  cheat.  Virtue  is  inherent  in  the  soul;  in  the  dispo- 
sition ;  as  light  and  warmth  in  the  sunbeams;  and  is  the  energy  of 
an  Intelligent  being,  voluntarily  directed  to  that  which  is  right  and 
good.  If  piety,  therefore,  be  not  found  in  a  man ;  he  has  no  pre- 
tensions to  virtue  of  any  lund. 

Such  is  the  scheme  of  the  Scriptures.  How  plainly  is  it  tme! 
In  laying  the  foundation  of  virtue  here,  how  evidently  have  they 
J^d  tne  only  possible  foundation !  And  how  strongly  do  they  ap- 
prove themselves  to  the  conscience,  as  truth;  and  as  deserving  the 
character  of  a  Revelation  firom  God !  At  the  same  time,  how  evi- 
dently are  all  other  schemes  of  Morally  visionary  and  vain; 
buildings  erected  on  sand;  and  destined,  mm  the  beguming,  to  a 
speedy  and  final  overthrow! 
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SiODOf  II.  4— 6i — Thou  tkalt  uot  make  unto  ihte  any  graven  hnag*^  nor  amjf  iftt- 
nett  of  any  thinf,  thai  i*  in  keartn  abovej  or  that  it  in  the  earlh  bateaihf  or  that  ie 
tit  the  voter  under  the  earth.  Thou  ihalt  not  bote  thytelf  down  to  /Ami,  imt  aanm 
them;  forty  the  Lord  thy  God,  am  a  jealous  God,  vititing  the  itdquity  tfthe/aihen 
man  the  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me  ;  anil 
Mewtfi^  mercy  unto  thoutande  of  them  that  love  me,  and  keep  my  commnimonto. 

jlHE  Command  in  the  text,  differs  from  that  which  was  consid- 
ered  in  the  preceding  discourse,  in  this  manner :  That  forbade  fAe 
acknowledgment  ofjaUe  Godsj  universally :  this  prohibits  the  wor^ 
$kip  of  Idols  ;  or  idolatry^  properly  so  called.  All  worship  rendered 
to  &fse  Gods,  is  not  uncommonly  styled  Idolatry :  but  the  name,  in 
the  strict  sense,  is  applicable  to  the  worship  of  Idols  only ;  or  of  those 
'  images,  pictures,  and  other  symbols,  which  were  considered  by  the 
heaUien  as  representations  (A  their  Gods. 

In  the  preceding  discourse^  I  observed,  that  the  duty  enjoined  in 
the  fint  Commano,  is  of  such  a  nature,  that,  to  a  mind  governed 
by  the  dictates  of  reason,  an  express  injunction  of  it  would  seem 
in  a  great  measure  unnecessary,  if  not  altoeether  superfluous.    Of 
the  Command  in  the  text,  it  may  with  equal  propriety  be  observed, 
that,  to  such  a  mind,  no  precept,  given  in  the  Scriptures, '  could 
seem  more  unnecessary,  or  more  superfluous.    Nothing;  to  the  eye 
of  reason  can  appear  more  wonderful,  or  more  improoable,  than 
ihat  beings,  endowed  with  intelligence,  should  bow  themselves  be« 
foiie  the  stock  of  a  tree,  or  acknowledge  an  image,  molten  or  carv- 
^  by  themselves,  as  an  object  of  their  worship*    Experience  has, 
lumever,  in  the  most  ample  manner  refuted  these  very  natural, 
Mod  very  obvious,  dictates  of  reason ;  and  has  shown,  to  the  ever- 
iftttingdiisgrace  of  the  human  name,  that  not  only  sane,  but  almost 
:all  men  have,  throughout  most  ages  of  the  worlo,  ]}i  >strated  them* 
itives  before  these  miserable  objects ;  and  in  theii  conversation, 
their  books,  their  laws,  and  their  religious  services, :  ^knowledged 
4hem  as  their  Gods.    The  importance,  the  absolute  jiecessity,  of 
4hi8  Command,  therefore,  are  evinced  beyond  every  reasonable 

^^pKstion. 

The  observations,  which  I  propose  to  make  concerning  it,  I  shaO 
comprise  under  the  following  heads : 

I.  7%e  SRstory  of  Idol  Worship  ^ 

II.  Its  Extent^  and, 

III.  T%e  Mnrner  in  which  it  has  been  petformod. 
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1.  I  will  reeitt  to  you  a  hrirf^  and  very  general  History  of  Idol 
Worakip. 

We  are  not  informed  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  precise  time,  in 
which  Idolatry  commenced.  It  is,  however,  abundantly  evident, 
that  it  began  not  long  after  the  deluge.  According  to  the  Chro- 
nology, commonly  receiveld,  Abraham  was  born  in  tne  year  1997 
before  Christ,  and  in  the  year  of  the  world  2008 :  three  hundred 
and  fifty-two  years  after  the  flood;  and  two  years  only  after  th% 
death  of  JfoaL  Early  as  this  date  is,  the  ancestors  kA  Abraham^ 
seem  to  have  been  idolaters  for  several  generations.  Joshua^  in  a 
solemn  assembly  of -the  tribes  oi  Israel  at  Shecheroj  addressed  the 
principal  men  of  that  nation  after  the  following  manner:  Thus  saitk 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  your  fathers  dwelt  tm  the  other  side  of  ths 
flood,  in  old  timt^  even  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham,  and  the  fa- 
ther ofKahor  /  and  they  served  other  gods.  From  this  passage  it 
appears,  that  Terah  himself  was,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  lire,  a 
worshipper  of  false  Gods.  In  the  fifth  chapter  of-  the  book  of  Jii- 
dith,  the  following  account  is  given  of  this  subject,  in  a  speech  of 
Aehior,  commanoer  of  the  host  of  the  Ammonites,  to  Holofemes^ 

general  of  the  Assyrian  army.  "  This  people  arc  descended  of 
le  Chaldeans;  and  they  sojourned  heretofore  in  Mesopotamia,  be- 
cause they  would  not  follow  the  Gods  of  their  fathers,  which  were 
in  the  land  of  Chaldea.  For  they  left  the  way  of  their  ancestors, 
and  worshipped  the  God  of  heaven,  whom  tiiey  knew :  so  they 
cast  them  out  from  the  face  of  their  gods ;  and  they  fled  into  Jlfef- 
opo/amto,  and  sojourned  there  many  days.''  This  story,  which 
was  prohably  traditlonaiy  among  the  Jews,  and  neighbouring  na- 
tions, and  is  not  improbably  true,  informs  us,  that  Terah,  and  his 
children  with  him,  worshipped  the  true  God,  before  they  quitted 
Uroi  the  Chaldeesj  and  tnat  they  were  driven  out  from  this,  their 
original  residence,  by  their  countn^men,  because  they  had  addict* 
ed  themselves  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  the  Chaldeans  had  already  become  such  bigots  to  the 
worship  of  their  Gods,  as  to  persecute  Terah  and  his  femilyfor 
dissenting  from  what  had  become  their  established  religion.  This 
event  took  place,  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  only  after 
the  deluge.  Gentilism,  therefore,  or  the  worship  of  false  Gods, 
must  have  commenced  many  years  before  this  date ;  both  because 
it  was  the  religion  of  Abraham* s  ancestors,  and  because  it  had  be- 
come so  universal  in  Chaldea,  as  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  national 
persecution  of  Terah  and  his  family. 

Sir  William  Jones  has,  I  think  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
proved,  that  the  system  of  Gentiiism  among  all  the  ancient  nations, 
who  adopted  it,  was  the  same.  This  remarkable  fact,  if  admitted, 
famishes  unanswerable  evidence,  that  it  was  derived  fit)m  a  single 
source.  For  it  is  impossible,  that  different  and  distant  nations 
should  have  severally  invented  so  complicated  a  system;  com«* 
Drf.^ing  so  many  gods^  having  the  same  names,  having  the  same 
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&bulou8  history  of  their  origin  and  character,  worshipped  with 
the  same  numerous  and  diversified  rites,  and  having  the  same  ▼»• 
rious  and  peculiar  offices  assigned  to  them.     The  best  account  of 
this  extraordinary  fact,  which  I  have  met  with,  is  contained  in 
BruanCs  Analysis  of  the  ancient  heathen  Mutholo^.     This  learned 
and  able  writer  has,  in  my  view,  rendered  it  highly  probable,  that 
this  religion  was  begun  by  the  Cushitesj  or  that  mixed  multitude, 
vrho  attached  themselves  to  J^lmrod,  according  to  the  ccxnmon 
chronology,  about  the  year  of  the  world  1750  ;  and  formed  them- 
selves, sevenjj'ears  after,  into  a  nation,  or  body  politic,  under  bis 
dominion.     Inese  people,  in  tlieir  dispersion,  spread  over  many 
parts  of  the  earth ;  and  by  their  enterprise,  heroism,  arts,  and  in- 
genuity, appear  to  have  had  the  first  great  and  controlling  influence 
over  the  affairs  of  men,  both  secular  and  religious :  an  influencei 
the  effects  of  which  wonderfully  remain  at  the  present  time. 
The  objects,  and  the  rites,  of  worship,  adopted  by  these  pec* 
lie,  seem  almost  all  to  have  been  found  in  the  history  of  the 
teluge,  of  Jfoahj  and  of  his  family.     At  first,  they  probably  in 
tended  only  to  commemorate,  in  a  solemn  manner,  this  awful  and 
disastrous  event,  and  the  wonderful  preservation  of  this  family. 
That  a  man  of  so  excellent  and  extraordinary  a  character ;  a  man, 
singled  out  by  the  voice  of  God  fi'om  a  world,  on  account  of  his 
^lety     a  man,  who  was  the  only  pious  head  of  a  family,  amidst  all 
me  millions  of  the  human  race;  a  man,  who  had  survived  the  ruins 
of  one  world,  and  begun  the  settlement  and  population  of  an- 
other ;  a  man,  who  had  been  miraculously  preserved  iGrom  an  uhi- 
versal  deluge ;  a  man,  to  whom  the  postdituvians  owed  all  th^ 
religion,  their  knowledge,  their  arts,  and  even  their  existence; 
should  be  commemorated  with  singular  feelings,  particularly  with 
singular  veneration,  was  a  thing  of  course.     Equally  natural,  and 
necessary,  was  it,  that  the  most  solemn  remembrance  should  be 
retained,  and  expressed,  of  such  an  amazine  event,  as  the  destruo* 
tion  of  a  world.     High  veneration  for  any  being,  easily  slides,  in 
such  minds  as  ours,  into  religious  reverence  :  especially  when  it  is 
publicly,  and  solemnly,  expressed  by  ceremonies  of  an  affectinx 
and  awful  nature.     When  Jsoah  particularly,  and  bis  sons  generaf 
ly,  had  been  oilen,  and  for  a  series  of  years,  commemorated  h 
tms  manner ;  the  history  of  man  has  amply  taught  us,  that  it  was 
no  strange  thing  to  find  them  ultimately  raised  to  the  rank  and 
character  of  deities.     This  event  would  naturally  take  place  the 
sooner,  on  account  of  the  astonishing  facts,  included  in  their  an- 
gular history.     The  imagination,  wrought  up  to  enthusiasm  and 
terror,  while  realizing  the  astonishing  scenes,  through  which  the^ 
had  passed,  coidd  hardly  fail  to  lend  its  powerful  aid  towards  this 
act  of  Canonization ;  and  would,  without  much  reluctance,  attri- 
bute to  them  a  divine  character.    If  we  remember  how  much  mora 
willingly  manldnd  have  ever  worshipped  false  gods,  than  the  true 
(hie  I  we  shall,  I  think  without  much  hesitation,  admit  the  proba- 
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bility  of  the  account,  which  has  her^  been  given  conc^ning 
Buhiect. 

The  prooft,  that  the  authors  of  Gentilism  had  a  primary  refer- 
ence to  Noah^  his  family,  and  their  history,  appear  to  me  to  be 
complete  in  the  different  symbols,  ceremonies,  objects  of  comme- 
BKNration,  and  names  of  persons  and  things,  together  with  the  whole 
mythological  history  of  this  subject.  Multitudes  of  allusions  are 
found  in  all  these  things  io  Jiwik  himself;  his  three  sons;  the 
rmmber  of  his  fiaunily ;  their  singular  history ;  the  deluge ;  the 
aril ;  the  dove ;  the  olive-branch ;  and  various  other  particulars. 
Many  of  these  are  too  explicit  to  be  mistaken ;  and  many  others, 
less  explicit,  yet  taken  together,  and  in  connexion  with  these,  cor- 
roborate, with  no  small  force,  the  account  which  has  here  be?n 
given* 

When  this  scheme  was  once  begun ;  it  was  a  thine  of  course, 
Lhat  it  should  be  rapidly  progressive.  When  mankind  nad  depart- 
ed from  the  true  God ;  it  was  natural  for  a  restless  imagination  to 
multiply  the  objects  of  its  dependence,  and  worship.  Among  the 
objects,  which  would  easily  engross  the  religious  attention  of  mese 
people,  and  of  all  who  were  inclined  to  their  system,  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  would  undoubtedly  be  some  of  the  first.  The 
exaltation,  splendour,  immutability,  and  beneficial  influence,  of 
these  glorious  luminaries,  are  so  anecting  to  the  human  mind,  as  to 
bold,  aways,  a  distinguished  place  in  its  contemplations.  Nothing 
visible  is  more  fitted  to  excite  sublime  emotions,  or  to  awaken  cu- 
riosity and  astonishment ;  nor,  when  God  was  once  forgotten,  to 
inspire  religious  reverence.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  before  the 
it^yn  of  Job  the  worship  of  the  heavcniy  bodies  had  become  ex- 
tftpsive.  This  divine  Writer*  says,  chap.  xxxi.  26 — 28,  Iflht^ 
\$ld  the  mn,  when  U  shined,  or  the  moony  walking  in  brightness  $ 
and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly  enticedj  or  my  mouth  hath  lassedmy 
hand  ;  f  Ai^  also  were  an  iniquity y  to  be  punished  by  the  judge :  for  1 
thould  have  denied  the  God  that  is  above.  Job  probably  lived  be- 
tween 1600  and  1700  years  before  Christ;  or  about  three  hundred 
uid  fifty  years  after  the  birth  of  Mraliam  ;  according  to  the  com- 
Boii  ctironology.  With  this  account  of  the  earlv  worship  of  these 
celestial  objects,  profane  history  entirely  accords. 

But  the  mind  was  unsatisfied  even  with  these  deities.  The  bu- 
liness  of  multiplying  them  was  carried  on  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
The  worship  of  deceased  men  had  alread  v  been  rendered  to  Koah 
md  his  fiamily.  This  was  soon  extendea  to  others ;  and  then  tp 
dtliers  still ;  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  number  soon  became  enor- 
nous.  Hesiod  informs  us,  that  the  ^oifMMi^,  or  demons,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  been  no  other  than  depaited  men,  and  who  were  sup- 
posed to  inhabit  the  middle  regions  between  earth  and  heaven, 
mKMUiled  to  more  than  thirty  thousand.    In  opposition  to  these 

*I  oontider  Mtmihb  aatkor  of  tliii  book. 
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Jkeeased  beings^  God  is  especially  called  in  the  Sacred  Volume  the 
living  God.*  From  deceased  men  the  transition  was  easy  to  ani- 
mals ;  to  vegetables  ;  to  inanimate  objects ;  and  to  the  visionary 
beings  of  imagination.  Gods  were  soon  found  every  where ;  in 
mountains,  rivers,  springs,  the  ocean,  the  earth,  the  winds,  licht, 
darkness,  groves ;  and  generally  in  every  thing,  which  was  partial 
hrly  interesting  to  the  fancy. 

Among  the  reasons,  which  influenced  the  mind  to  this  restless 
and  endless  creation  of  deities,  the  first  place  is  due^  perhaps^  to  the 
apprehension^  thai  this  conduct  was  an  evidence  of  peculiar  piety } 
and  therefore  a  direct  mode  of  obtaining  blessings  from  some,  orothir^ 
of  the  objects  worshipped*  Another  reason  was,  the  complaisance 
of  one  nation  to  another ^  which  led  them  to  adopt  their  respective  dei' 
ties.  The  objects  of  worship  were,  to  a  great  extent,  the  same, 
in  different  nations :  yet,  being  called  by  different  names,  bm 
worshipped  with  ceremonies,  differing,  in  some  de^e  at  least,  ac- 
cording to  the  diversity  of  manners  in  different,  nations,  they  came, 
at  length,  to  be  considered  as  different  Gods.  The  MhenianSyUn" 
der  the  influence  of  both  these  causes,  appear  to  have  adopted 
most  of  the  deities,  of  whom  they  had  any  knowledge. 

Another  reason  for  this  conduct  judiciously  assigned  by  Dr. 
Blair^  is,  the  tendency  of  the  human  imagination  to  lend  animaiun^ 
thoughtj  and  agency^  to  the  several  inanimate  objects^  with  which  it  is 
conversant^  and  by  which  it  ts  stroi\gly  affected  ;  particularly  to  thou 
which  are  solemn^  awfuL  and  sublime.  The  transition  from  the  per- 
sonification of  these  objects  to  the  belief,  that  they  are  really  ani- 
mated by  an  indwelling,  conscious  principle,  and  to  a  consequent 
religious  reverence  for  them,  is  neither  unnatural,  nor  difficult, 
after  the  mind  has  once  become  devoted  to  Idolatry.  In  the  eariy 
stages  of  society,  the  Imagination  is  eminently  strong,  active,  and 
susceptible.  Always  ready  to  admire,  to  be  astonished,  to  be 
transported,  it  easily  acquires  an  ascendency  over  the  ReasoHj 
then  always  weak ;  and,  together  with  the  passions j  directs  almost 
the  whole  conduct  of  man. 

It  is  scarcely  credible,  that  the  human  mind  originally  wor- 
shipped inanimate  objects  directly.  The  absurdity  of  believini^ 
that  that,  which  had  no  life  in  itself,  and  therefore  no  agency,  nor 
consciousness,  could  hear  prayers,  or  answer  them ;  could  be  grat- 
ified with  praises,  or  sacrifices ;  could  inflict  judgments,  or  conf(ff 
benefits  *,  is  so  palpable,  that  even  a  savage  can  ha^ly  be  supposed 
to  have  admitted  it.  Much  less  can  those  people  have  admitted  it, 
who  appear  to  have  been  the  originators  of  idolatry.  So  far  were 
the  Cushites  firom  being  savages,  that  they  appear  to  have  been 
the  most  enlightened,  and  enterprising,  of  the  numan  race,  at  the 
time  when  GentiUsm  commenced.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  all 
these  objects  were  at  first  regarded  as  peculiar  manifestations  of 

*  Ftmur  on  MIrielet. 
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the  real  Deity ;  fitted  especially  to  display  his  attributes  to  man, 
and  to  make  the  most  forcible  impressions  of  his  agency.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  they  began  to  be  considered,  especially, 
Dy  the  ignorant  multitude,  as  being  really  Gods :  and  the  worship, 
originally  addressed  to  a  being,  supposed  to  be  manifested  by  the 
symbol,  seems  ultimately  to  have  been  rendered  to  the  symbol 
itself.  The  stock  and  the  stone,  intended,  at  first,  to  bring  the  real 
Deity  before  the  senses,  took,  at  length,  the  place  of  that  Deity ; 
and  became,  in  the  end,  the  real  objects  of  worship. 

It  is  evident  from  several  ancient  writers,  quoted  by  Shuckfordf 
particularly  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Herodian^  and  Pausanius^  that 
pillars  of  sionej  and  after  them  rude  blocks  of  zooocf,  were  the  first 
symbols^  made  by  mankind  of  their  several  deities.  Such,  it  is  sup* 
posed,  were  the  Uraphim  of  Laban,  stolen  from  him  by  his  daugh- 
ter: and  such,  plainly,  were  the  religious  symbols,  formed,  at 
early  periods,  by  the  Greeks^  and  some  other  nations.  Stones,  in 
their  native,  rude  state,  such,  for  example,  as  that  erected  by 
Jacob  at  Bethel^  seem  extensively  to  have  been  set  up,  at  early 
periods,  with  various  religious  views,  and  designs,  by  the  worship- 
pers of  the  true  God.  The  pillars,  devotea  to  idolatrous  pur- 
poses, seem  to  have  been  derived  from  these.  They  were  not, 
nowever,  long  satisfied  with  these  unsighdy  objects.  The  Egjfp^ 
tians  appear  to  have  had  carved  images,  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  relieion,  and,  without  any  doubt,  molten  ones  also,  before  the 
time  of  Moses ;  for  we  find  the  children  of  Israel  forming  a  molten 
calf,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinau  The  practice  of  forming  Idols 
in  this  manner,  being  once  begun,  seems  to  have  spread  with 
great  rapidity,  among  the  nations,  who  maintained  a  mutual  cor- 
respondence. In  the  more  distant  and  insulated  colonies  of  men, 
their  existence  began  at  much  later  periods.  In  Aa/y,  all  visible 
symbols  of  the  Deity  were  prohibited  hy  M4ma  Pompilius}  and 
were  not  introduced  mto  Rome^  according  to  the  testimony  ofP/ti- 
tarchf  so  late  as  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  building 
of  that  city :  that  is,  A.  M.  3426 :  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Among  the  savages  of  this  country,  images  seem  to  have  been  lit- 
tle used. 

'  11.  I  shall  now  make  a  few  observations  concerning  the  Extent  of 
Idol  worship. 

The  system  of  Gentilism  commenced,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, in  the  plain  of  Shinar.  The  Cushitesj  who  were  the  au- 
thors of  it,  ruled,  for  a  short  period,  most  of  their  brethren  in  the 
neighbouring  countries.  Soon  after  the  confusion  of  languages, 
an  event,  which  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  them  and 
their  associates,  and  which  entirely  disqualified  them  for  all  the 
eflforts  depending  on  union  and  concert,  they  be^n  to  disperse 
into  difierent  parts  of  the  earth.  Speedily  after  this,  they  ap 
to  have  been  attacked  by  their  brethren  of  the  family  of  i 
settled  at  Jfineveh  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  heretofore  redu< 
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under  their  dominion.  On  this  occasion,  the  Cuahites  were  com- 
pletely  routed,  and  forced  to  fly  with  great  expedition  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth.  One  body  of  them  fled  into  IKndo$tan§ 
in  the  records  of  which  country  various  events  of  their  history  are 
still  found.  Another  made  their  way  into  Canaan ;  where  they 
were  again  attacked  by  the  same  people,  under  the  command  of 
ChtdorfaomtTf  and  again  overthrown.  Hence  they  fled  into  Egj/ptf 
the  western  parts  of  Arabia  ;  and  the  northern  and  eastern  parts 
of  Abyssinia.  From  Egyvt  they  were  again  driven  ;  and  went  'nto 
Phanieia ;  the  Lesser  Asia  ;  Greece  /  Thrace  ;  Italy ;  and  other 
countries,  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Euxvie  seas* 
Whithersoever  they  went,  they  carried  with  them  tlieir  enterpriie, 
arts,  learning,  and  religion.  Most  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
settled,  embraced  their  idolatry  at  early  periods.     At  a  very  early 

gsriod,  we  find  it  the  religion  of  the  ancestors  of  Abrakam  in 
^haldea.  These  were  descendants  of  Shem  ;  who  outlived  Abra^ 
lunn  himself;  and  who,  with  all  his  piety  and  authority,  was  still 
unable  to  prevent  this  senseless  desertion  of  the  true  religion*  In 
ESndostan  also,  it  spread,  at  a  very  early  date ;  as  it  did  also  in 
the  western  countries  of  Asia^  in  Egypt,  and  most,  or  all,  of  the 
eastern  parts  of  Europe.  The  worship  of  the  true  God  was,  how- 
ever, not  universally  renounced,  until  many  aees  after  the  com- 
Aencement  of  Gcntilism.  Melckisedec^  Job,  his  friends,  and  un- 
doubtedly many  of  his  countrymen ;  the  people  of  the  TTubais,  or 
^pper  Egypt,  and  probably  many  others  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  ;  still  retained  the  true  religion,  long  after  idolatry  had  been 
embraced  by  a  great  portion  of  the  human  race.  After  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Israelites  \n  Canaan,  we  find  few  traces  of  the  true  re- 
ligion. We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  it  to  have  been  wholly 
banished  from  all  other  countries,  till  some  time  afterward.  Tfaie 
precise  period,  when  the  whole  world,  beside  the  Jeot,  became 
idolatrous,  I  am  unable  to  determine. 

*  In  the  fourth  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  new  kind  of 
idolatry,  or  rather  idolatry  in  a  new  form,  began  to  exist  in  the 
Christian  Church.  This  was  the  worship  of  Sainis  and  Angela: 
and,  afterwards,  of  images,  pictures,  relics,  and  other  fantastical 
objects  of  devotion.  This  laolatry,  though  at  first  vigorously  op- 
posed by  the  body  of  the  Church,  and  afterwards  by  individuaii 
and  small  collections  of  men,  spread  speedily  over  the  whole  of 
Christendom;  and  was  adopted  Doth  by  the  learned,  and  unlearn- 
ed, of  every  country.  Thus  in  one  form,  and  another,  the  wor- 
ship of  felse  Gods  has  prevailed  throughout  most  of  the  inhabit- 
ed world,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  reign  of  time.  I  shall  now, 

ill.  Make  a  few  observatio7is  on  the  Manner^  in  which  this  vor- 
iAtp  has  been  performed. 

J  have  already  mentioned  Idols  as  being  intended  originally  to 
be  fnearis  of  worshiping  Ood;  symbols  of  the  Divine  Character 
Md  Attrihfiies.  designed  to  impress  them  powerfully  on  the  senses. 
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and  tkttfl  t6  excite  in  the  mind  animated  sentiments  of  awe  and  de- 
votion* Beside  the  use  of  these  images,  Gentilism  copied  closelji 
in  its  worship,  the  ritual,  originally  enjoined  by  God,  and  adopt- 
^  in  the  pure  worship.  Prayers^  Praises^  Sacrificesy  and  06ia- 
liotu,  were  all  offered  up  to  its  various  deities*  FasHngSy  Ahlur 
iunUf  and  Penance  of  many  kinds,  were  enjoined  on  their  infatua- 
ted votaries*  Temmes  were  erected  to  them ;  Altars  built ;  Shrines 
formed  ;  and  re^lar  Orders  of  Priests  established,  and  consecra- 
ted to  an  exclusive  performance  of  theur  Religious  Services*  Ch^ 
atles  also,  which  were  sometimes  pretended  expressions  of  thf 
will  of  these  Gods  concerning  the  inunediate  duues  of  men,  and 
sometimes  professed  predictions  of  future  events,  were  delivered 
in  most  or  all  of  the  countries,  where  idolatry  prevailed*  Tht 
Victims  offered,  were  to  a  great  extent  th%  same,  which  were  pre* 
scribed  in  the  law  of  Moses  :  probably  the  same,  which  had  beea 
offered  firom  the  beginning :  for  we  find  JsToahj  immediately  after 
the  deluee,  offering j  of  every  dean  beast  j  and  of  every  clean  fomlj 
htmi^fferings  on  the  altar,  which  he  had  made*  It  well  deserves 
to  be  remarked,  that  in  all  the  records  of  heathen  worship,  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  the  votaries  appear  neither  to  have  askedf 
nor  riven  thanks,  for  moral  food.  Secular  enjoyments,  of  eveiy 
kin^  thev  universally  soUcited ;  but  goodness  of  heart  seons 
never  to  have  been  thought  of  as  a  gift  coming  firom  the  Gods* 
Accordingly,  Cicero,  who  must  have  been  well  accjuainted  witfc 
this  subject,  says.  Who  ever  thanked  the  Gods  for  his  Virtue  i 

Processions  seem  also  to  have  been  extensively  used  as  a  part 
f^  Ike  religious  ceremonial  of  Gentilism.  These,  together  with 
the  magnificence  of  its  temples,  the  cosdiness  of  its  images,  and 
Ae  pomp  of  its  services,  were  all  intended  to  affect  the  senses  in 
the  deepest  manner.  Indeed,  nothing  else  could  be  done  to  keep 
this  svstem  alive*  Argument  was  only  hostile  to  it.  The  light  of 
sound  Reason  would  have  dispelled  its  darkness  in  a  moment* 
9ut  (he  Senses,  and  through  them  the  Imagination,  could  be  stroQg- 
l|jr  ^aMressed ;  and  these  could  entirely  govern  the  man* 

To  add  to  the  splendour  of  all  the  other  objects,  connected 
trMi  this  service,  and  to  render  the  oblation  more  affecting  to  the 
siifiipliant,  as  well  as  more  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  offerines  ot 
6^My 'kind  were  made  more  ana  mwe  expensive*    Gold,  suver, 
tefSiM,  the  choicest  aromatios,  and  unguents  and  essences  made  of 
nem,  still  more  precious  than  gold  itself,  were  fi^quent  presents 
to  the  Gods  of  Idolatry*    Hecatombs  were  early  substituted  for 
single  victims  :  and,  to  render  the  worship  still  more  propitiatory, 
thc^  were  soon  exchanged  for  human  sacrifices.     To  complete 
the-'^ffioscy  of 'the  oblation,  'these  sacrifices  were  selected  fromithe 
brightest  and  most  promising  youths  of  the  nation ;  the  aom-oi-.the 
DODle  and  princely,  and  in&nts  in  the  most  lovely  and  endearing 
period  of  life.     Victims  of  «Aiis  kind,  «lso,  w«re  multiplied  to  a 
wpnderfol  degree.    Twen^  thousand  human  beings  are  supposed 
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to  have  expired,  annually,  on  the  altars  oi  Mexico  alone  ;  and  all 
these  were  offered  up  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  horror, 
which,  but  for  the  most  undubitabic  testimony,  would  transcend 
belief.  To  these  dreadful  services,  violating  every  feeling  of  hu- 
manity, but  wonderfully  affecting  the  Imagination,  were  added 
ablutions,  burdensome  on  account  of  their  frequency,  and  often 
on  account  of  the  great  distance  of  the  sacred  waters  from  the  res- 
idence of  the  suppliant ;  and  various  kinds  of  penance,  terrible 
and  excruciating  in  their  natiu'c,  and  overwhelming  by  their  dura^ 
tion,  were  customarily  added.  Thus,  though  Reason  and  Hu* 
manity  were  wounded,  and  prostrated,  the  Imagination  was  com- 
pletely possessed  by  the  demons  of  superstition :  and  miserable 
Man,  voluntarily  losing  the  government  of  himself,  became  the 
sport  of  fiends  and  furies,  and  fitted  only  for  the  gloom  and  chaint 
of  bedlam. 

With  the  same  design,  and  under  the  same  impulse,  mankind 
sought  the  most  solitary,  and  the  most  awful,  recesses,  for  the 
celebration  of  their  religious  rites.*  In  dark  and  lonely  erovesi 
on  the  summits  of  lofty  eminences,  and  in  the  depths  of  awful 
•caverns,  the  most  solemn  rites  of  Gentile  worship  were  performed 
at  early  pi^riods.  These  scenes  of  stillness,  solitude,  and  terroTi 
were  pericctly  suited  to  rouse  the  imagination  to  ecstasy,  and  to 
•enhance  the  gloomy  fervours  of  their  religion.  To  them  succeed- 
ed temples,  oi  astonishing  magnificence ;  exhausting,  in  their  erec- 
tion, the  wealth  of  nations,  and  the  labour  of  ages.  These,  alsoi 
were  ornamented  within,  and  without,  with  every  thing  which 
riches,  ingenuity,  and  art,  could  supply  ;  or  which  was  calcula- 
ted to  impress  the  mind  of  the  votary  with  astonishment,  religious 
awe,  and  profound  reverence  for  the  beings,  to  whom  these  struc- 
tures were  consecrated. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  necessary  for  me  to  employ  any  argur 
inents,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  prohibition  in  the  text  on 
the  minds  of  my  audience.  The  importance  of  it  to  the  JewSj  at 
the  time  when  it  was  given,  and  to  the  great  body  of  mankind, 
lx>th  before  and  since,  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  observadons, 
which  have  been  already  made.  6ut  in  this  land,  and  in  the  pre- 
eent  state  of  religious  society  here,  no  transgression  is  less  likely 
to  exist,  than  that,  which  is  forbidden  in  this  passage  of  Scripture. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  enforce  this  precept,  therefore,  on  those 
who  hear  me ;  I  shaU  employ  the  remaining  time  in  making  a  few 
practical 

REMARKS. 

1st.  How  degrading^  melancholy^  and  tmftd  a  character  i»  k§  < 
pn$mUed  ioutj  of  Man. 

•  Sm  BlMirie«*f  AntiqiihiM,  Vol  B. 
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This  subject,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  holds  out  to  our 
view  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart* 
What  sight  can  be  more  strange,  more  humiliating,  more  debasing, 
to  an  Intelligent  nature,  than  that  of  rational  ana  immortal  mindS, 
originally  virtuous  as  they  came  from  the  hand  of  God,  destined 
to  the  possession  of  endless  life,  and  formed  for  such  noble  and 
sublime  purposes,  prostrating  themselves  not  only  before  the  sun, 
and  moon,  and  the  host  of  heaverij  but  before  men,  evil  spirits, 
visionary  beings,  animals,  vegetables,  blocks  of  wood,  and  figures 
of  stone !  All  these  beings,  such  minds  have  converted  into  Dei- 
ties ;  and,  falling  down  before  them,  have  said  unto  them.  Deliver 
vs  :  for  ye  are  our  Gods.  Is  it  not  beyond  measure  amazing,  to 
see  a  human  being,  a  rational,  immortal  being,  go  into  a  forest ; 
cut  down  a  tree ;  transport  it  home  on  a  wagon  ;  burn  one  part  of 
it  on  his  hearth ;  hew,  and  carve,  another  part  of  it  into  an  idol ; 
and  call  it  a  God !  Is  it  not  amazing,  to  sec  such  a  man  confess- 
ing himself  inferior  to  a  stock,  fashioned  by  his  own  hands,  ac- 
knowledging his  dependence  on  it  for  life,  his  blessings,  and  bis 
hopes ;  placine  his  trust  in  it ;  building  to  it  temples ;  erecting 
altars ;  and  oncring  up  to  it  prayers  ana  praises !  Is  it  not  more 
amazing,  to  behold  tne  same  man  sacrificing  lining  victims  to  a 
mass  of  wood ;  rational  victims  ;  nay,  more,  youths  of  the  noblest 
families,  the  briehtest  talents,  and  the  fairest  hopes ;  nay,  more 
still,  his  own  beloved  offspring ;  the  children  of  his  own  bowels ! 

What  shall  we  say  then,  what  shall  we  not  say,  when  we  behold 
kings,  heroes,  and  sages,  employed  in  this  manner  ?  When  we 
see  towns,  provinces,  countries,  and  continents,  nay,  the  whole 
earth,  all  uniting  in  this  infatuated  worship ;  with  an  universal 
jfbrgetfulness  of  Jehovah,  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Benefactor 
of  all  beings ;  notwithstanding  the  hourly  demonstration  of  his 
perfections  and  agency  in  the  visible  universe ! 

Still  more  astonished  ought  we  to  be,  if  we  can  be  more  aston- 
ished, to  see  the  Israelites^  after  all  the  wonders  of  EgypU  Sinai^ 
and  Canaan^  in  the  midst  of  all  the  marvellous  blessings  riven  to 
their  nation ;  with  the  word  of  God  in  their  hands ;  while  his 
Pirophets  were  daily  announcing  to  them  his  revelations ;  while 
Us  awful  oracles  from  the  mercy-seat  were  still  sounding  in  thehr 
cars ;  within  his  temple ;  before  his  altar ;  and  beneath  tne  awful 
splendour  of  the  Shechinah ;  forgetting  the  God  that  made  thentj 
and  lightly  esteeming  the  Rock  of  their  salvation^  wandering  after 
the  Idolatry  of  the  heathen ;  bowing  before  their  Gods ;  partaking 
in  their  sacrifices ;  absorbed  in  their  follies ;  and  embracing  their 
wickedness  with  all  their  heart. 

To  complete  this  dreadful  ]5icture  of  human  depravity,  the 
whole  Christian  world,  with  few,  very  few  exceptions,  was,  for 
many  centuries,  buried  and  lost  in  this  stupid,  shameful,  monstrous 
worship.  The  progeny  of  Moah,  who  began  this  unnatural  de- 
fection iSrom  their  Creator,  became  Idolaters,  while  the  waves  of 
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the  Deluge  had  scarcely  ceased  to  roar  around  this  wasted  world. 
The  Jena  became  Idolaters  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  beneath  the  thun- 
ders of  the  Ahnighty.  The  Christian  world  became  Idolaten, 
when  the  Redeemer  was  in  a  sense  bleeding  on  the  cross  befiove 
their  eyes.    How  debased,  then,  how  sinful,  how  miserablei  % 

being  is  man  I 

9dly.  Tluii  observations  teach  us  the  indispensable  Keetssity  ^ 
u  Revelation  to  such  a  world  as  this. 

It  has  been  shown,  that,  at  an  early  period  after  the  flood,  the 
whole  human  race  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  sunk 
into  the  moral  stupidity  and  wickeoness  of  Gentilism.     That  ra* 
tional  beings  should  be  created,  or  exist,  for  any  End,  which  does 
not  involve  in  it  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  is  n 
doctrine,  indefensible  by  a  single  rational  argument.     What  pur- 
pose could  beings,  destitute  of  this  knowledge  and  worship,  be 
supposed  to  answer  ?    What  purpo:$e,  I  mean,  which  God  could 
propose,  or  which  he  could  admit  as  useful,  as  desirable,  as  wor- 
thy of  himself  ?    Can  he  be  supposed  to  have  formed  rational  and 
immortal  beings,  to  be  ignorant  of  Him ;  the  only  Source  of  good^ 
of  wisdom,  excellence,  and  happiness?    Can  he  be  supposed  to 
have  made  such  beings  capable  of  knowing  and  glorifymg  him^ 
for  the  debased  and  wretched  end  of  worshipping  Gods  oi  goId| 
silver,  wood,  and  stone  ?     Of  worshipping  them,  also,  with  servi- 
ces deformed  with  falsehood,  cruelty,  and  impurity ;  and  attended 
by  a  total  destruction  of  ail  wisdom,  and  all  virtue  ?    Such,  how- 
ever, to  a  vast  extent  has  been,  and  such,  without  Revelation, 
would  have  for  ever  been,  the  condition  of  mankind.    Revelation, 
only,  has  taught,  and  preserved,  the  knowledge  .and  worship  of 
the  true  God  in  this  guilty  world :  and  Mohammedans  and  InJiatUf 
are  no  less  indebtea  to  Revelation  for  this  knowledge,  than  are 
Jews  Bind  Christians. 

Piety  has  been  heretofore  shown  to  be  the  foundation  of  allolh* 
er  Virtue  ;  the  first  and  greatest  branch  of  this  glorious  subject  s 
without  which,  the  virtue,  exercised  towards  our  fellow-creatures, 
and  towards  ourselves,  cannot  exist.     But  piety  is  impossible,  ov 
the  system  of  Gentilism.     The  great  constituents  of  this  divine  af* 
fection  of  the  heart  are  Love,  Reverence,  and  Resignation.     Bui 
how  can  love,  reverence,  and  resignation,  be  exercised  towards 
an  ox ;  a  crocodile ;  a  cat ;  a  frog ;  a  fly ;  an  onion ;  a  stick  oi 
wood  5  or  a  block  of  marble  ?    Here,  plainly,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  loved,  reverenced,  or  regarded  with  resignation.     In  the  mean 
lime,  perpetual  frauds,  falsenoods,  cruelties,  and  impurities,  added 
a  total  corruption  of  all  the  affections,  and  conduct,  of  man  towards 
himself,  and  his  fellow-men,  to  the  supreme  debasement  of  his 
character,  produced,  of  course,  by  the  acknowledgment  and  wor- 
ship of  heathen  Gods.     This  system,  therefore, Ibanished  moral 
excellence  from  the  mind ;  ana  introduced  into  its  place  every 
thing  that  was  despicable,  worthless,  and  wicked.     He,  who  does 
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not  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  Revelation  to  beings,  situated 
as  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  were,  must  be  voluntarily  blind, 
and  must  love  to  be  deceived.  You,  my  hearers,  are  now  in  the 
house  of  God.  You  know  his  existence,  presence,  character,  and 
aeency.  You  are  employed  in  his  worship.  You  have  heard  the 
glorious  tidings  offorciving,  redeeming,  and  sanctifying  love.  The 
Kedeemer  of  mankind,  and  the  expiation  which  he  has  made  of 
sin,  have  been  announced  to  you,  from  the  cradle*  JTiis  house  is 
to  you  the  gate  of  heaven*  nere  the  highway  commences,  which 
leads  to  that  glorious  world.  Immortal  life  here  dawns  upon  you. 
A  voice,  from  amidst  the  throne  of  God,  invites  you,  here,  to  take 
of  the  water  of  life  freely.  All  these  blessings  are  brought  to  you 
by  Revelation.  But  K>r  Revelation,  you  would  have  oeen,  tUs 
day,  worshipping  a  demon,  or  an  ox ;  or  falling  down  before  the 
stock  of  a  tree.  But  for  Revelation,  you  might,  this  day,  have 
been  imbruing  your  hands  in  the  blood  of  one  of  your  number, 
butchered  as  a  miserable  victim  to  Moloch.  Blessin^y  and  honour^ 
and  glory ^  and  tharJesgiving^  be  unto  our  God  for  this  unspeakabU 
gifi  through  Jesus  Chnst,  our  Lord !     Amen. 


Vol.  hi. 
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SERMON  CII. 

THE   LAW  or  OOD* — THE    DECALOGUE. — THE    THIRD   COMMAn- 
XBlfT. — THE    NATURE   OF   PROFANENESS. 


Esonwu  IS.  7w— SUkott  thaii  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lordf  thy  God,  •»  w§m;  fir  Ai 
tmd  wU  not  hold  him  guiltiest,  that  taketh  hit  name  in  vaitu 

Jn  the  two  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered,  at  some 
length,  tke  nature  of  Ihe  sins,  forbidden  in  the  first  and  second  Cam* 
mands  of  tke  Decalogue*  I  did  not  think  it  necessary,  afier  the 
ample  luscussion  of  the  duties  of  piety,  so  lately  delivered  from 
this  place,  to  dwell,  anew,  upon  the  same  duties,  as  required  by  ike 
former  of  these  Commands  ;  nor,  on  account  of  the  state  of  Cqrif- 
tian  society  in  this  country,  to  insist  on  the  prohibition,  contaioad 
in  ihe  latter.  Considering  the  subjects  of  both,  as  sufficiently  can- 
vassed for  the  design  of  these  discourses ;  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
examine  the  Nature  of  the  precept^  given  to  us  in  the  Text. 

Tlie  J^ame  of  God,  as  used  in  the  Scriptures,  has  by  divines  of 
all  descriptions,  been  generally  regarded  as  denotine  his  Msnu 
literally  ;  his  Titles  of  every  kind  ;  his  Perfections  ;  and  generally, 
every  thing,  by  which  his  Character,  and  his  Pleasure,  are  maa€ 
known  to  mankind. 

To  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain  is  to  use  all,  or  either^  of  thesSj 
to  no  valuable  purpose  ^  or  to  evil  purposes  ;  or  with  falsehood^  or 
with  irreverence. 

Of  him,  who  does  this,  God  declares,  that  he  will  not  hold  him 
guiltless  :  that  is,  that  he  will  hold  him  guilty ;  especially,  in  the 
great  day  of  trial  and  decision. 

In  discoursing  on  this  subject,  I  shall  examine, 

I.  The  Nature; 

II.  The  Guilt ;  and, 

III.  The  Danger  of  this  Sin. 

1.  I  shall  examine  with  attention  the  Nature  of  this  Sin. 

The  Nature  of  this  Sin  may  be  advantageously  unfolded  by  con- 
sidering it  as  it  respects  the  Name,  and  the  Works  of  God. 

By  the  Name  of  God,  I  intend  the  several  names,  and  titles,  by 
which  he  has  been  pleased  to  distinguish  himself,  and  to  manifest  hss 
character  to  mankind.  In  his  Works  I  shall  include  every  things 
which  he  hofi  wrought,  instituted,  and  declared,  as  an  especial  mani' 
festatism  of  his  presence,  perfections,  and  agency. 

The  Kame  ol  God  is  profaned,  that  is,  treated  vrith  the  irrever* 
ence^  which  is  the  object  of  the  prohibition  in  the  text, 

1st.  Ai  Perjury,  or  False  Smearing. 


ffKR.  at]  THE  NATURE,  be.  |  ^ 

Ye  shall  not  noear  by  my  name  falteltf  ^  nfiither  sheJi  thoupnh 
fane  the  name  of  thy  God;  lam  Jehovah.  Lev.  zx.  13.  To  swear 
falsely  is  to  invoke  Crod  to  witness  a  lie.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceiye  of  a  grosser  insult  to  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  than 
this*  He,  as  all  men  perfectly  well  know,  infinitely  loves  tnith, 
and  infinitely  detests  falsehood  ;  and  has  said,  that  there  shall  in 
no  wise  enter  into  the  heavenly  dty  any  one^  who  loveth^  or  maketh 
a  lie.  To  call  him,  then,  in  this  solemn  manner,  to  witness  a  £silse« 
hood,  is  to  laugh  at  his  love  of  truth,  his  disposition  and  power  to 
support  it,  and  that  glorious  purity  of  his  character,  before  which 
the  heavens  are  unclean^  and  the  Angels  charged  with  folly. 

idly.  IVhen  the  Jfame  of  God  is  used  in  any  light,  irreverent 
manner  ;  the  same  sin  is  committed. 

The  most  prominent,  and  most  usual,  modes  of  transgressing,  in 
this  manner,  are  profane  cursing  and  swearing.  In  cases  of  this 
nature^  the  Name  of  God  is  freauently  employed  to  accompany, 
and  enhance,  diversion  ;  frequently  as  the  means  of  giving  vent^ 
with  peculiar  force,  to  the  violence  of  anger;  oflen,  also,  is  it  used 
to  aggravate  denunciations  of  revenge ;  and  very  oflen  dishonour- 
ed by  unhallowed  lips  in  imprecations  of  evil  on  our  fellow-men. 
In  every  one  of  these  methoos,  the  Name  of  God  is  profaned,  times 
without  number,  every  dav. 

This  glorious  and  awful  Being,  as  I  have  already  observed,  has 
alt  possible  claims  to  the  highest  reverence.  Every  thing  teaches 
us  tnis  doctrine  :  the  Creation  and  the  Providence  of  God;  Rea- 
son and  Revelation.  It  is  enforced  by  every  page  of  divine  truth ; 
and  by  every  dictate  of  the  human  conscience.  In  a  word,  on 
all  things  within  and  without  us,  iSaaX  glorious  and  fearful  Name^ 
Jehovah,  our  God,  is  written  in  sunbeams.  In  the  same  clear 
and  luminous  manner  is  every  where  displayed  the  indispensable 
duty  of  reverencing  him  with  that  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  is 
Wisdom,  and  that  departure  from  evil,  which  is  understanding. 
Nor  can  his  claims  to  the  performance  of  this  duty  be  ever  relin- 
quished. 

Indeed,  mankind  appear,  almost  universally,  to  possess  a  clear 
conviction  of  the  trum  of  this  doctrine,  and  "of  the  indispensable 
nature  of  this  duty.  In  all  ordinary  circumstances,  the  worst  of 
men  acknowledge  both,  without  hesitation ;  even  those,  who  most 
firequently,  and  most  heinously,  commit  the  sin,  which  the  doctrine 
pronibits.  Of  this  sin  God  seems  to  have  established  in  the  con- 
sciences of  mankind  a  stronger  and  more  uniform  disapprobation, 
than  of  most  others.  In  few  cases  of  transgression,  is  there  so  little 
disagreement  as  in  this.  Ahnost  all  other  sins,  men  labour  to  jus- 
tify. I  know  not,  that  I  have  ever  heard  any  man  attempt  soberljr 
to  justify  profaneness  of  this  nature.  He,  whose  tongue  is  still  vi-' 
brating  with  cursing  and  swearing,  will  usually  acknowledge  that 
his  conduct  is  inexcusable.  Arguments  to  prove  the  reality  of  this 
sin,  are  therefore  unnecessary. 
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Sdlv.   We  art  guilty  of  this  sin^  also^  when  we  invoke  the  Mane  of 
God  lightly  and  irreverently  in  prayer,  or  without  thai  seriounuii^ 
hMoniliiy^  and  religious  awe,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  acceptable 
performance  of  this  duty. 

At  all  times,  in  all  circumstances,  are  we  reauired  to  render  to 
Jehovah  our  supreme  reverence,  and  unfeigned  aevotion,  whenever 
he  becomes  the  object  of  our  contemplation,  or  our  conduct.  His 
character  is  always,  and  immutably,  the  same,  infinitely  great, 
awfiil,  holy,  and  excellent.  Our  relation  to  him,  also,  is  invariably 
the  same :  that  of  rational  and  dependent  creatures.  But  espe- 
cially is  this  reverence,  and  devotion,  to  exist  in  prayer.  In  the 
performance  of  this  duty,  so  solemn  in  its  nature,  and  bringing  us 
so  near  the  throne  of  majesty  and  mercy,  the  character  of  God,  our 
own  inferiority,  dependence,  obligations,  sin,  guilt,  danger,  and  in- 
finite necessity  of  the  divinejfavour  and  blessing,  are  brought  up  in 
full  view,  and  forced  home  upon  the  heart.  Here,  therefore,  all 
inducements  to  reverential  thoughts  of  God,  and  all  advantages  foi 
entertaining  them,  are  presented  to  the  mind.  To  exhibit  irrev- 
erence, in  tnis  case,  therefore,  is  to  break  over  these  inducements, 
and  sottishly  to  nedect  these  advantages.  God,  here,  is  not  treat- 
ed irreverently  in  me  hour  of  inconsideration,  of  strong  temptation 
and  surprising  sin ;  but  in  the  season  of  seriousness,  and  professed 
devotion.  We  worship  God  acceptably,  when  we  worship  him 
with  reverence  and  godly  fear.  God  is  greatly  to  be  feared  in  the 
assembly  of  his  saints,  and  to  be  had  in  reverence  by  all  them  thai  are 
about  htm.  The  same  spirit  is,  in  the  same  manner,  demanded  in 
our  private  and  secret  devotions.  When,  therefore,  the  mind  re- 
garas  its  Maker,  in  this  act  of  devotion,  with  lightness  and  irrever- 
ence ;  it  is  not  only  clear,  that  it  is  guilty  of  tne  sin,  forbidden  in 
the  text,  and  of  great  sin  ;  but  it  is  fearfully  probable,  when  this  . 
is  habitually  its  conduct,  that  it  is  at  all  times  the  subject  of  a  gen- 
eral spirit  of  profanation. 

4thiy.  A  still  more  heinous  transgression  of  the  same  nature,  is    i 
Using  the  J^ame  of  God  Irreverently  in  the  solemn  act  of  Dedicating 
the  Soul  io  him  in  the  Covenant  of  Grace. 

In  this,  the  most  solemn  transaction  in  which  man  is  ever  con- 
cerned on  thisvside  of  the  grave,  all  things,  even  some  which  are 
not  applicable  to  the  taking  of  an  oath,  or  the  duty  of  prayer,  con- 
spire, in  the  highest  degree,  to  make  it  afiecting  to  the  mind.  The 
'day,  the  place,  the  occasion,  the  transaction,  are  invested  with  pe- 
culiar solemnity  by  their  very  nature.  A  pre-eminent  solemnity, 
also,  is  thrown  upon  this  transaction  by  the  Character  of  the  per- 
son, immediately  concerned ;  a  Sinner,  professedly  restored  to  the 
cGvine  favour :  the  subject  of  dedication ;  an  immortal  mind :  the 
Being  to  whom  the  dedication  is  made;  a  pardoning  God:  the 
means  by  which  tlie  worshipper  has  been  permitted  tnus  to  dedi- 
cate himself;  the  righteousness  of  the  Reaeemer:  the  ends,  for 
which  he  thus  offers  himself  up ;  the  glory  of  God,  and  his  own 
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ernal  salvation.  AH  these  thines,  united,  plainly  render  this  the 
08t  interesting  transaction,  In  which  the  soul  is  ever  engaged  in 
e  present  world.  To  act  lightly  and  irreverently,  then,  in  a 
mcern  so  solemn,  so  eminently  affecting,  is  to  be  profane,  against 
I  inducements  to  our  dutv:  against  some,  not  existing  in  any  oth* 
religious  service.  In  this  conduct,  all  these  most  sacred  things; 
od,  Clhrist,  the  work  of  Redemption,  forgiving  love,  the  Sabbath, 
e  Sanctuary,  the  restoration  and  salvation  of  the  soul,  are,  if  it 
^  done  deliberately^  and  with  understanding,  treated  with  the 
t>ssest  contempt,  and  the  most  impious  mockery.  In  deliberate 
induct  of  this  nature,  the  mind  proves  itself  to  be  depraved  alto- 
ither  beyond  the  common  measure ;  and  the  conscience  isevidentr 
not  far  fi*om  being  seared^  as  mth  anhot  iron* 
Generally,  he  who  regards  God  with  levity  and  irreverence,  in 
ly  religious  service  whatever,  when  this  irreverence  is  directed 
[mediately  towards  his  character,  is  guilty  of  profaneness  in  the 
3de  specified  under  the  second  head*  In  other  words,  he  is  guilty 
profaneness  of  the  same  nature,  and  existing  substantially  under 
e  same  form,  with  that  which  is  found  in  profane  cursing  and 
rearing.  The  irreverence,  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  euilt  of 
is  latter  sin,  exists  also  in  the  former ;  and  in  both  is  inrnxeoiately 
rected  against  God  himself.  Both,  therefore,  are  justly  consia- 
ed  as  cases  of  the  same  nature. 

As  this  sin  respects  the  Works  of  God ;  or,  in  other  words,  what- 
er  he  has  done,  declared^  or  insiitiUed  ;  the  profaneness,  whenever 
exists,  is  exactly  the  same  in  its  nature,  but  different  in  the  mode 
its  existence,  from  that,  exhibited  under  the  former  general 
ad.  In  all  instances,  included  under  that  head,  it  is  Erected 
ainst  God  immediately  ;  but  mediately  in  those  now  referred  to : 
s  irreverence  being  pointed  immediately  against  the  works  them" 
hes,  and  through  them  against  their  Author. 
God  is  often  treated  with  irreverence : 
1st.  In  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence. 
The  works  of  creation  and  providence  are  merely  manifestations 
their  Author*  In  all  of  them,  his  character  is  more  or  less  vi^- 
s ;  bis  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness ;  his  self-existence,  and 
lependence;  his  omnipresence,  and  omnipotence;  bis  omni- 
ience,  and  inmiutability.  These  perfections  are  so  clearly,  and 
extensively,  manifested  in  his  works,  that,  without  more  than 
miLon  stupidity,  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of  them.  Of  conse- 
ence,  we  clearly  perceive  them  to  be  the  works  of  God :  and 
lenever  we  complain  of  them,  or  murmur  at  them,  or  despise 
3m,  or  ridicule  them ;  the  complaints,  the  murmurs,  the  contempt, 
d  the  ridicule,  are  intended,  ultimately,  not  against  the  works 
smselves,  but  against  their  Author*  No  man  ever  thought  of 
Ating  in  this  manner  inanimate  objects,  or  mere  events*  He, 
ID  made  tibese  objects,  and  controls  these  events,  is  the  only 
ing,  against  whom  the  irreverence  is  intentionally  directea* 
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This  is  so  obviously  true,  that,  probably,  it  was  never  seriouilj 
questioned. 

The  same  sin  is  committed,  in  the  same  manner,  whenever  we 
assert,  or  insinuate,  that  these  works  were  made  to  no  end ;  or  to 
no  end  worthy  of  their  Author.  In  such  a  case  the  character  of 
God  is  profanely  impeached,  through  his  works ;  becauite  we 
accuse  bua  of  weakness  and  folly.  No  folly  can  be  more  cod- 
spicuots,  than  that,  which  is  visible  in  doing  any  thing,  and  espe- 
cially very  great  things,  without  any  end  in  view,  or  without  any 
such  end,  as  is  suited  to  the  splendour  of  the  apparatus,  or  the 
character  of  the  workman.  Of  this  folly,  in  the  case  before  us, 
we  accuse  God. 

Pro&neness,  of  an  exacdy  similar  nature,  is  practised,  when,  in 
considering  the  works  of  God,  we  intentionally,  or  negligently, 
keep  lUs  A^enc^  out  of  view^  and  attribute  to  second  causes  thai, 
which  plainly  belongs  to  tlie  First  Cause.  There  are  philosophers, 
and  ever  have  been,  who,  through  choice,  or  carelessness,  have 
considered  the  beings  and  events,  in  the  earth  and  the  visible 
heavens,  as  proceeding  in  a  manner,  and  from  a  cause,  resembling 
that  which  the  heathen  attributed  to  fate.  Instead  of  supposing 
them  to  be  all  directed  by  an  Intelligent  Cause  to  purposes,  fcmn- 
ed  by  unerring  wisdom,  and  conducted,  regularly,  by  that  wisdom 
to  the  accomplishment  of  those  purposes  ;  they  are  i*egarded,  and 
spoken  of,  as  operating,  of  themselves  only;  without  any  direc- 
tion; without  any  end,  to  be  accomplished;  without  any  wisdom 
to  guide,  or  intelligent  agency  to  control. 

The  works  of  God  were  by  him  intended  to  be,  and  are  in  jhct, 
manifestations  of  himself;  proofs  of  his  character,  presence,  and 
agency.     In  this  light  he  requires  men  continually  to  regard  them; 
and  to  refuse  this  regard  is  considered  by  him  as  grossly  wicked, 
and  highly  deserving  of  punishment.     Accordingly,  David,  says, 
Psalm  zxviii.  5,  Because  they  regard  not  the  works  of  the  Lord,  nor 
ike  operation  of  his  hands,  he  shall  destroy  them,  and  not  build  them 
tjp.     Isaiah,  also,  chap.  v.  12 — 14,  speaking  of  the  Jews,  says, 
'They  regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord  ;  neither  consider  the  opera- 
iion  of  his  hands.     Therefore,  my  people  are  gone  into  captivity,  ht* 
.cause  they  have  no  knowledge  ;  and  their  honourable  men  arefamislh 
td,  and  their  mtdtitude  dried  up  with  thirst.     Therefore,  hell  hatk 
-enlarged  herself,  and  opened  her  mouth  without  measure  :  and  their 
jglory,  and  their  multitude,  and  their  pomp,  and  he  that  rejoicetk^ 
shall  descend  into  it. 

I  am  apprehensive,  that  even  good  men  are  prone  to  pay  less 
Attention  to  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence,  than  piety  de- 
mands and  the  Scriptures  require.  We  say,  and  hear,  so  much 
concernine  the  insufficiency  of  these  works  to  unfold  the  charac- 
ter of  God,  and  the  nature  of  genuine  religion;  and  find  the  truth 
of  what  we  thus  say,  and  hear,  so  clearly  proved;  that  we  are 
prone,  not  very  unnaturally,  to  consider  them  as  almost  uninstnict- 
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ive  in  moral  ^^ings,  and  in  a  great  measure  useless  to  the  promo- 
tion of  piety.  Tnis,  however,  is  a  palpable  and  dangerous  error. 
The  works  ahncj  without  the  aid  of  the  Scriptures,  would,  I  ac- 
Knowiedge,  be  far  less  instructive,  than  they  now  are,  and  utterly 
insufficient  to  guide  us  in  the  way  of  righteousness.  The  Scrip- 
tures were  designed  to  be  a  Comment  on  these  works ;  to  ezplam 
their  nature;  and  show  us  the  agency,  purposes,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  of  God  in  their  formation*  Thus  explained,  thus  illu- 
Hiined,  they  become  means  of  knowledge,  very  extensive  and  emi- 
nently useful.  He,  who  does  not  find  in  the  various,  beautiful, 
sublime,  awful,  and  astonishing  objects,  presented  to  us  in  crea- 
tion and  providence,  irresistible  and  glorious  reasons  for  admiring, 
adoring,  loving,  and  praising,  his  Creator,  has  not  a  claim  to  Evan- 

felical  piety.  David  did  not  act  in  this  manner.  All,  who,  like 
}avid^  feel  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  will,  like  him  also,  rejoice  id 
(hose  works,  in  which  God  himself  rejoices ;  will  delight  to  con- 
template them  with  wonder,  reverence,  and  gratitude ;  will  find 
God,  every  where,  in  the  works  of  his  hands ;  and,  passing  beyond 
those  second  causes,  which  are  merely  instruments  of  his  agency, 
will  see,  every  where  displayed,  the  finger,  and  character,  of  the 
divine  Workman. 

Sdiy.  7%6  same  Irreverence  is  abundantly  exercised  towards  the 
Word  of  God. 

Irreverence,  in  this  particular,  exists,  in  a  multitude  of  forms, 
and  degrees ;  altogether  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  on  this  oc- 
casiofi.     I  shall  select  a  few  from  this  number. 

First ;  7%c  Scriptures  are  not  unfreauently  made  the  object^  or  the 
meansy  of  sport  and  jesting.     Davia  says  of  himself,  My  heart 
standeth  in  awe  at  thy  word :  and  again,  addressing  his  Maker,  0 
how  sweet  are  thy  nords  unto  my  taste !   God,  speaking  by  the 
Prophet  Isaiah^  says.  To  this  man  will  I  look  ;  even  to  him  that  i$ 
pooTy  and  of  a  contrite  spirit^  and  that  tremhleth  at  my  Word.     Heat 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  that  tremble  at  his  word.     He  shall  appear 
to  your  joy  ;  and  your  brethren,  that  hated  you,  shall  be  ashamedm 
Such  is  the  character  of  good  men ;  and  such  are  the  promises  to 
those,  who  tremble  at  the  word  of  God.     But  how  different  is  the 
sjNTit  of  -  those,  who  jest  with  this  sacred  and  awful  volume;  who 
can  find  sport  and  merriment  in  the  book,  which  imfolds  the  infi* 
nitely  great,  solemn,  and  awfiil  character  of  Jehovah ;  which  de- 
nounces his  wrath  against  all  the  workers  of  iniquity ;  which  opens 
to  our  view  the  Rec^emer  of  mankind  on  the  cross  ;  which  dis- 
closes to  us  all  the  glories  of  heaven,  and  the  straight  and  narrow 
way  to  that  happy  world ;  which  presents  to  us  the  terrors  of  hell, 
with  the  dreaQnil  road  that  leads  to  final  perdition ;  and  which 
shows  us  ourselves  as  objects  of  the  divine  indignation,  in  imminent 
danger  of  endless  ruin,  and  yet  as  prisoners  of  hope  and  candi- 
dates for  Hfe  eternal !    What  can  be  found,  here,  to  excite  (Bver- 
sion ;  to  become  the  theme  of  gayety,  the  subject  of  laughter,  the 
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foundation  of  amusement  and  trifling?  What  must  be  the  spirit  of 
him,  who  can  divert  himself  over  the  grave ;  who  can  make  death 
the  topic  of  wit  -,  who  can  laugh  before  the  bar  of  the  final  judg- 
ment, and  sport  with  the  miseries  of  perdition  ?  He  must,  indeed, 
have  forgotten  the  God  that  made  him^  and  lightly  esteem  Uu  jRodfc 
of  his  salvation. 

Secondly ;  The  same  irreverence  is  exercised^  when  the  Scrwhum 
art  neglected.  Thou  hast  magnified  thy  word  above  all  th^  rfame. 
Psalm  cxxxviii.  2.  This  passage  is  thus  paraphrased  by  Dr. 
WatU : 

"  rU  Bine  thy  truth  and  mercy.  Lord ; 
ril  Bine  Uie  wonders  of  thy  Word ; 
Not  all  thy  works,  and  names,  below, 
So  much  thy  power  and  glory  show." 

If  God,  then,  has  magnified  his  Word  in  this  manner ;  if  he  has 
rendered  it  the  means  of  displaying  his  character  so  much  more 
perfectly,  than  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence ;  if  he  has 
thus  rendered  it  immcnselv  important  to  mankind ;  if  he  himself 
appears  in  it  so  iomiediately,  so  clearly,  and  so  gloriously ;  how 
inexcusable  must  we  be,  if  we  do  not  re^rd  it  with  the  solemn 
concern,  the  deep  attention,  and  the  protound  reverence,  due  to 
his  infinite  majestv  ?  But  negligence  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  abso- 
lute prevention,  the  certain  death,  of  all  such  emotions.  What 
veneration  can  he  possess  for  the  Bible,  or  for  the  Author  of  it, 
who  leaves  it  to  moulder  on  a  shelf;  or  who  reads  it,  when  he 
reads  it  at  all,  with  carelessness  and  stupidity  ;  who  is  ecrually  re* 
gardless  of  its  doctrines,  and  its  precepts ;  and  who  renaers  to  it, 
universally,  less  respect  than  to  a  novel,  or  a  play  ? 

Thirdly ;  The  same  irreverence  is  exercised  towards  the  Scriptwra^ 
when  we  do  not  dvly  respect  their  authority.     When  the  Scriptures 
are  acknowledged  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  an  end  is  put  to  all 
questions  concerning  the  truth  of  their  doctrines,  and  the  reasona- 
bleness of  their  precepts.     If  they  arc  his  Word ;  every  thing, 
contained  in  them,  unless  it  be  some  error  of  a  transcriber,  or  print- 
er, is  true,  and  risht.     Nor  is  this  all.     As  all  Scripture  is  stiom 
by  inspiration  of  God  ;  so  he  has  declared  the  whole  to  he  profitable 
for  £>ctr%ne^for  reproof  for  correction^  and  for  instruction  in  right" 
eoiuness*    Aa  they  are  ;  he  has  declared,  that  they  are  the  genn* 
ine  means  ol  perfecting  the  man  ofGod^  and  of  furnishing  him  tkor^ 
oughly  unto  every  good  work.     The  plain  duty  of  all  men,  there- 
fore, IS  carefiiUy  to  understand,  implicitly  to  believe,  and  exacdv 
to  obey,  them.    If,  then,  we  find  some  doctrines  partially  revealedi 
some  mysterious,  and  inexplicable  in  their  nature  ;  and  these,  or 
others,  contradicting  our  own  pre-conceived  opinions :  if  we  doubt, 
or  disbelieve,  such  doctrines,  because  our  own  philosophy  is  un- 
satisfied with  them,  opposed  to  them,  or  unable  to  ezpkin  them : 
we  wholly  fail  of  the  reverence,  due  to  Him,  who  has  declared 
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them;  and,  in  a  manner  highly  afiix>ntive,  impeach  his  wiadom  and 
vtramty. 

The  Btrtana  received  the  wardj  preached  by  the  Apostles,  waUk 
mil  remdineii  of  mind:  and,  to  be  satisfied  whether  it  was  true,  did 
not  appeal  to  their  own  reason,  but  to  the  Scriptures;  which  they 
searched  daily ^  for  this  end.  All,  who  possess  the  liberal  and  noble- 
oinded  disposition,  ascribed  to  them^  will  pursue  exactly  the  same 
conduct ;  and  will  say,  with  St»  Paul,  Let  God  be  true^  but  every 
mm  a  liar.  It  was  mm  this  disposition,  that  they  believedj  in  the 
Evangelical  sense,  and  were  saved.  All,  who  possess  the  same 
spirit,  will  share  in  the  same  faith,  and  the  same  salvation.  What 
can  be  more  ipreposterous,  more  indecent,  more  irreverential  to 
God,  than  for  oeings  of  yesterday j  who  know  nothings  to  question 
the  wisdom,  and  the  truth,  of  his  declarations;  and,  instead 
of  believing  what  he  has  said,  upon  the  ground  of  his  veraci- 
ty, to  insist  on  perceiving,  before  we  give  credit  to  it,  the  truth 
and  reasonableness  of  the  doctrines  declared,  by  means  of  our 
own  philosophy.  To  men,  whose  sincerity  we  consider  as  prov- 
ed, we  reaoily  vield  our  belief,  whenever  they  declare  such 
thbigs,  as  they  have  had  opportunity  certainlv  to  know.  God 
knows  all  things  with  absolute  certainty.  Ought  he  not,  then,  to 
be  believed,  in  whatever  he  is  pleased  to  declare  ?  Is  not  his 
veracity  greater  than  that  of  men  :  ^,  then,  we  receive  the  witness 
of  nun^  the  witness  of  Godj  saith  St.  John^  is  greater*  He,  that 
belieoeth  not  God,  hath  made  him  a  liar.  What  wonderful  irrever- 
ence is  this  towards  God !  What  an  impudent  insult !  How  tre- 
mendous a  profanation  of  his  glorious  character ! 

Fourthly ;  Of  the  same  nature  is  the  Contempt,  Obloquy,  and 
Bidieule,  often  cast  upon  the  Scriptures.  The  Scriptures,  in  mstan- 
ces  not  very  unfi:*equent,  receive  this  treatment  from  those,  who 
professedly  believe  them ;  and  much  more  frequently  from  Infi- 
dels. jfL  man,  who  has  not,  hitherto,  seen  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  may  be  fairly  considered 
as  warranted  to  withhold  from  them  his  assent.  At  the  same  time, 
he  is  indispensablv  bound  to  investigate  this  evidence  as  fast,  and 
ai  fiir,  as  he  is  able ;  and  to  yield  himself  to  it,  whenever  it  is  per- 
ceived, with  candour  and  eqjuity.  But  nothing  can  justify,  or  even 
palliate,  the  manner,  in  which  Infidels  have  conducted  their  oppo- 
•ition  to  this  book.  There  is  no  mode  of  attack,  which  they  pave 
llKMight  too  gross  to  be  adopted  in  this  warfare.  The  frauds,  which 
they  have  practised  upon  Christianity,  have  b^en  without  number, 
ana  without  limits.  All  the  weakness,  folly,  superstition,  and  en- 
thusiasm, mherent  in  the  nature  of  man,  they  have  charged  upon 
ill  doctrines ;  although  these  very  doctrines  contradict,  and  con- 
demn them  all.  All  the  vices,  inwoven  in  the  human  character ; 
all  the  enormities,  perpetrated  by  the  pride,  injustice,  and  crueUy, 
ef  man;  they  have  cnai^ed  upon  its  precepts;  notwitbatanding 
A^tt  very  precepts  prohimt  every  one  of  them,  and  threaten  thMBf 
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aniveraallv,  with  endless  punishment.  The  Religion  itself  thej 
have  regularly  styled  Superstition,  Enthusiasm,  and  Fanatidm ; 
and  have  thus  endeavoured  to  prepossess,  and  to  a  vast  extent 
iiave  actually  prepossessed,  great  multitudes  of  mankind  aeainit 
it,  under  the  mere  mfluence  of  Nicknames.  Where  they  couH  not 
convince,  or  refute ;  an  evil  which  has  universally  attended  their 
efforts ;  they  have  succeeded,  at  least  equally  well,  by  [)erpleziiic  < 
and  entanglmg.  Instead  of  open,  direct  arguments,  &iriy  statea 
and  fblly  discussed,  they  have  insinuated  doubts ;  started  diflkul 
ties ;  and  hinted  objections ;  leaving  the  minds  of  the  young,  the 
ignorant,  and  the  unskilful,  to  embarrass  themselves  by  dwelling 
upon  these  subjects,  which  they  had  neither  learning  to  investi* 
gate,  nor  capacity  to  understand.  In  this  situation,  such  minds 
are  as  effectually  overthrown,  from  a  consciousness  of  thdr  ina- 
bility to  defend  themselves,  as  by  the  power  of  an  acknowledged 
demonstration. 

What  thev  have  been  unable  to  effect  in  these  modes,  thev  have 
endeavoured  to  accomplish  by  wit.  A  book,  professing  to  oe  the 
Word  of  God,  to  communicate  his  Will  to  mankind,  and  to  dis- 
close eternal  life,  and  eternal  death,  to  every  human  being,  togeth- 
er with  the  terms,  and  means,  by  which  one  of  these  may  be 
obtadned ;  and  the  other  must  be  suffered ;  a  book  believed  truly 
to  sustain  this  character  by  a  ^i*eat  part  of  those,  to  whom  it  has 
been  fiaiirly  published ;  particularly  by  most  of  the  learned,  and 
by  almost  all,  whom  their  fellow-men  have  regarded  as  wise  and 
virtuous ;  has  unquestionable  claims  to  be  examined  with  solemn 
thought,  and  unbiassed  investigation.  The  question  concerning 
its  divine  Origin  is  of  infinite  moment  to  every  child  of  Adam.  He, 
who  can  sport  with  this  subject,  would  with  the  same  propriety 
lauffh,  while  he  heard  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  upon  him ; 
anddance  around  the  grave,  which  was  dug  to  receive  hun.  Sup- 
pose the  Scriptures  are  in  fact  the  Word  of  God :  suppose  toe 
Infidel  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai :  suppose  he  heard  the  trumpet 
sound,  and  the  thunders  roll ;  saw  the  lightnings  blaze,  the  cloud 
embosom  the  mountain,  and  the  flame  of  devouring  fire  reach  the 
heavens;  and  perceived  the  earth  to  tremble  beneath  his  feet: 
suppose  the  final  day  arrived,  and  the  same  Infidel  to  hear  the  call 
of  the  Archangel,  the  trump  of  God,  and  the  shout  of  the  heavenly 
host  \  and  to  see  the  graves  open,  the  dead  arise,  the  Judge  de- 
scend, the  plains  and  tne  mountains  kindled  with  the  final  confla- 
{;ration,  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth  flee  away :  would  he  be 
inclined  to  jesting,  to  sport,  and  to  ridicule  ?  The  Scriptures  de- 
clare themselves  to  be  the  Word  of  the  glorious  Being,  who  spoke 
from  Sinai,  and  who  will  again  come  to  Judge  the  quick  ana  the 
dead.  The  very  terms,  by  which  the  Infidel,  and  all  his  fellow- 
men,  will  be  tried  on  this  dreadful  day,  the  Scriptures  profess  to 
unfold ;  the  very  terms,  on  which,  to  us,  are  suspended  both  heaven 
and  hell.    Should  the  Scriptures  be  indeed  the  Word  of  that  God; 
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what  will  become  of  the  Infidel?  Should  they  not ;  what  will  lie 
lose  by  believing  them  ?  Where,  then,  is  the  place  for  Us  sport  f 
where  the  foundation  for  his  trifling  ? 

Could  the  contempt,  or  the  ridicule,  which  he  employs,  reallj 
affect  the  question ;  and  exhibit  it  in  any  new  light  to  the  under- 
standing 01  man;  something,  at  least, might  be  pleaded  in  extenu- 
ation of  this  conduct*  But  ridicule,  however  gross  the  banter,  or 
refined  the  wit,  cannot  be  proof.  A  sneer  cannot  be  an  argument* 
The  question,  after  every  effort  of  this  nature,  is  left  just  where  it 
was :  while  the  inquirer  is  ensnared,  deceived,  and  ruined.  How 
melancholy  an  employment,  to  destroy  a  soul  for  the  sake  of  utter- 
inea  jest! 

To  complete  tUs  wretched  pursuit  of  this  wretched  purpose, 
the  Infidel  assaults  the  Scriptures  with  obscenity.  In  penods  ana 
places,  in  which  coarse  manners  prevail ;  when  the  ammal  side  of 
man  is  left  naked ;  and  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  the  brute  ob- 
trude themselves  without  a  blush ;  this  obscenity  breaks  out  in 
Soss  ribaldry,  and  the  shameless  dialect  of  the  workhouse  and 
e  brothel.  In  more  chastened  society,  the  impurity,  lest  it  should 
be  too  offensive,  is  veiled  by  decency  of  expression ;  steals  upon 
the  mind  in  an  innuendo ;  glances  at  it  in  a  nint,  and  peeps  from 
beUnd  an  obscure  suggestion.  What  a  shocking  mixture  is  here 
presented  to  the  thoughts  of  a  sober,  and  even  oi  a  decent,  man ! 
Obscenit]^,  blended  with  the  truths,  contained  in  the  Word  of  God. 
How  obviously  must  the  mind,  which  can  voluntarily,  which  can 
laboriously,  unite  these  things,  be  the  habitation  of  devih  ;  the  hold 
of  every  foul  spirit,  and  a  cage  of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird! 
How  irreverent,  how  profane,  how  cUfominabUy  how  filthy,  must  it 
appear  to  Him,  in  whose  sight  the  heavens  are  unclean! 

3dly.  TTiis  irreverence  19,  perhaps,  not  less  exercised  toward  thi 
hstitutums,  or  Ordinances,  of  Goal 

God  has  instituted,  as  important  means  of  display ing:  his  own 
character,  preserving  his  worship,  and  promoting  his  religion,  in 
the  world,  the  Sabbath ;  public  and  private  prayer  and  praise : 
the  preachingof  the  Gospel ;  public  and  private  humiliation  and 
fiistmg ;  the  Church  of  Christ ;  its  communion ;  its  sacraments  | 
and  its  discipline.  As  all  these  are  his  Institutions ;  and  seen  to 
be  his ;  it  is  obvious,  that  irreverence  towards  them  is  irreverence 
towards  himself}  and  in  this  manner  has  the  subject  ever  been 
considered  in  the  Christian  world.  It  will  be  easily  seen,  that  the 
various  ways,  in  which  this  numerous  train  of  sacred  thmg^  is  pro- 
fitned,  are  so  many,  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  specify  tnem 
on  the  present  occasion.  I  shall,  therefore,  attempt  only  to  ineni> 
tion  such,  as  are  most  usual,  or  most  prominent. 

The  Sabbath  is  undoubtecUy  the  great  support  of  Religion  in  the 
world  s  for  wherever  it  is  unknown  or  unregarded,  Reli^on  is  un- 
known. Accordingly  God  has  been  pleased  to  n^e  it  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  the  Commands  of  the  Decalogue.    This  holy  day  b 
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pro&ned,  and  the  Author  of  it  treated  with  cross  irrevercnoei  when- 
ever it  is  devoted  to  pleasure,  or  to  secular  Dusiness :  whenever  we 
ride,  or  walk,  when  neither  necessity  nor  mercj  demands :  When- 
ever we  read  books  of  amusement,  and  diversion ;  or  devote  our 
conversation  to  any  topics,  unsuited  to  the  holv  nature  of  this  dav* 
Nor  is  it  less  really  profaned,  when  we  spena  its  sacred  hours  in 
idleness,  or  sleep ;  or  when,  in  any  other  manner,  we  reftisei  or 
neglect,  to  employ  them  in  the  great  duties  of  Religion.  Eerily, 
ana  more  obviously,  are  we  guilty  of  this  pi'ofanation,  when  wf 
^eak  of  the  Sabbath  with  contempt ;  and  ridicule,  or  laugh  at^ 
others  for  regarding  it  witli  the  reverence,  enjoined  in  the  Scrip* 
tures;  decry  the  Institution,  as  useless  ;  as  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  mankind ;  and  as  deserving  the  regard  of  none,  but  weak  and 
euthusiastic  minds:  or  when,  with  direct  hostility,  we  deny  its  sa^ 
cred  nature ;  labour  to  weaken  its  authority ;  and  endeavour  to 
destroy  its  holy,  heavenly  influence  on  mankind.  In  all  these  caseS| 
we  impeach  the  wisdom,  equity,  or  goodness,  of  its  Author ;  de- 
clare him,  when  instituting  it,  to  have  acted  unworthily  of  himself ; 
and,  in  plain  language,  cast  contempt  on  £Vm,  as  well  as  on  his 
irutitutiorim  No  man  ever  thought  ot  treating  with  contempt  tUs 
holy  day,  considered  merely  as  a  seventh  part  of  time ;  no  man 
ever  directed  the  shafts  of  ridicule  at  Monday.  Aside  from  the  fret, 
that  it  was  instituted  by  God  as  a  sacred  day,  the  Sabbath  would 
be  no  more  despised,  and  regarded  with  no  more  hostility,  than  any 
other  dd(y  of  the  week.  The  hostility  and  contempt,  therefore,  are 
directed  against  the  Institution ;  agamst  its  sacrea  nature ;  against 
its  holy  and  glorious  Author. 

Tilt  Worship  of  God  is  profaned,  whenever,  for  reasons  plain^ 
insufficient,  we  refuse  to  be  present  in  his  house,  upon  the  Saobath; 
or,  when  present,  neglect  cordially  to  unite  in  its  solemn  services ; 
or  spend  the  time  allotted  to  them  in  sleep  or  diversion ;  or  when 
we  sport  with  the  services  themselves ;  or  when  our  minds  rise  in 
hostilitv  against  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  or  when  we 
make  the  worship  of  God  an  object  of  our  scorn  and  ridicule. 
Nor  are  we  less  really  guilty  of  this  crime,  whenever  we  sJlure  or 

Sersuade  others  to  the  same  conduct.  The  worship  of  God  was 
esigned  to  be  the  ^reat  means  of  leading  us  to  eternal  life.  God  ap- 
pears in  it  as  a  forgiving  God ;  as  a  God  rcconcileable  to  sinners  \  as 
redeeming  them  from  under  the  curse  of  the  law ;  and  as  re-instamp- 
ih^  "his  own  image  on  their  minds.  He,  who  will  not  come  to  meet 
Him,  when  appearing  in  this  most  venerable  and  endearing  of  all 
characters,  or  who,  when  he  has  come,  will  treat  him  with  neglect, 
opposition,  and  contempt,  is  guilty  of  an  insult  on  the  Creat6r,  at 
which  the  stoutest  heart  ougnt  to  tremble.  What  an  account  of 
this  conduct  must  he  expect  to  give  at  the  final  day ! 

^e  Christian  Sacraments  are  not  oiften  openly  profened.  The 
elements  employed  have,  indeed,  been  touched  with  unhallowed 
bihds;  and  the  ordinances  themselves  have,  in  solitary  instances^ 
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been  insoUed  by-  bktspbemous  mimicry.  But  the  cases  have  been 
so  rare,  and  faaye  been  regarded  by  ihoae»  who  knew  ibem,  will^ 
such  alirtiorrence ;'  as  scarcely  to  need  any  reprobation  from  me* 
I  sballj  therefore,  only  say,  that  according  to  the  first  feelings  of 
the  tiuman  mind,  feelings,  which  seem  ncTer  to  have  been  mate* 
rieUy  weakened,  unless  by  absolute  profligacy,  they  are  univerr 
saHy  hekl  jn  the  most  reverential  estimation ;  and  all  disregard^ 
di^ugbftlessness,  and  levity,  are  not  osdiy  by  the  Scriptures,  bat  bj 
common  sense  also,  proscribed  in  our  attendance  upon  them*  tf 
we  are  not  wonderfully  insensible  ;  we  cannot  fail  of  exercising  a 
profound  reverence,  when  in  this  peculiarly  solemn  and  affecting 
manner  we  draw  so  near  to  a  forgiving  God. 

Private  and  acret  Worship  is  much  more  frecjuently  the  object 
of  levity,  and  contempt*  Family  prayer,  pecuharly,  nas  been  at* 
tacked,  on  all  sides,  by  loose  and  light-minded  men ;  and,  I  doubt 
not,  has  been  hunted  out  of  many  a  family,  and  prevented  fixmi 
entering  many  others,  by  the  sneers  of  scorn,  and  the  jests  of  de- 
rision. Why  should  not  men  pray  ?  Why  should  not  families- 
pray  ?  Are  we  not  dependent  creatures  ?  Do  we  not  need  every 
thii^;  at  the  hand  of  God  ?  Who  beside  God,  can  supply  our 
wants  ?  Has  he  not  required  us  to  pray  ?  If  we  do  not  pray,  will 
he  bless  us  ?  Has  he  not  made  asking  the  indispensable  conditioa 
of  receiving  f  The  man,  who  will  not  pray,  is  a  madman.  The 
family^  wmch  will  not  pray,  are  lunatics. 

God  has  required  us  io  pray  always  with  all  prayer  ;  and,  there* 
fore,  to  perform  regularly  the  duties  of  both  private  and  secret  de- 
votion. When  we  ourselves  neglect  either;  or  when  we  oppose 
the  performance  of  them  in  our  fellow-men ;  we  neglect,  or  op- 
pose, the  cimmand  of  Jehovah.  He,  who  laughs  and  sneers  at 
secret  and  family  prayer,  points  his  jests,  his  contempt,  and  his 
mockery,  against  his  Creator.  Where  can  foUv,  or  finenzy,  be 
found,  more  absolute  than  this  ?  The  wretch,  who  is  guilty  of  i^ 
is  a  helpless,  sinfdl,  miserable,  creature ;  dependent  for  existence, 
forenjo^ent,  and  for  hope,  on  the  mere,  sovereign  i&ercy  of  God; 
is  promised  all  blessings,  which  he  needs,  if  he  wOl  prajr  for  them ; 
ana  is  assured,  that,  if  he  wiH  not  pray,  be  not  only  will  be  enti- 
tled to  no  blessings  whatever,  but  that  those,  which  he  regards  as 
blessings,  and  wmch,  if  he  faithfully  perfcmned  this  duty,  would 
prove  such,  will  be  converted  into  curses.  This  wretch  not  only 
refuses  to  pray  himself,  but  with  gross  impiety,  insults  his  Maker 
anew,  by  preventing  his  fellow-men  from  praving  also. 

I  shau  only  add,  that  Irreverence^  the  same  m  stAstance  with  /Aol, 
sMch  has  been  here  specified^  may  exist  in  thought j  and  in  action^  as 
well  as  m  words*  In  some  of  the  cases,  whidi  I  have  mentioned, 
It  has  been  indeed  supposed  to  terminate  in  thought.  It  may  thus 
terminate  in  all  cases,  which  do  not  involve  our  intercourse  with 
oor  fellow-men.  In  this  intercourse  it  may  be  exhibited  in  ac- 
tions ;  and  those  of  very  various  kinds.    Of  these  a  very  few 
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hare  been  mentioned.  It  is  only  necessary  to  obsenrey  that,  when* 
ever  our  hearts  teem  with  irreverent  thoughts  towards  God,  opr  to- 
wards any  thing  because  it  is  his,  it  makes  little  difference,  whither 
we  express  our  impiety  by  the  ton^e,  or  by  the  hands*  Tile  ir« 
ivverence  is  the  same :  the  design  is  the  same :  the  moral  a<ttioii 
is  the  same.  It  is  the  rising  of  pride,  enmity,  and  rebeUioii, 
a^nst  God ;  the  open,  impudent  contention  of  a  creature  agaiait 
his  Creator ;  the  struggle,  the  swelling,  the  writhing,  of  a 
against  Jehovah. 


SERMON   GUI. 


THS   LAW  or   OOD.— -THE   DECALOGUZ. — THE   THIRD   COMMAVIH 
MBNT. THE    GUILT  OF   PEOFAVEVESfl. 


In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  proposed,  after  making  several 
introductory  remarks,  to  examine, 

I.  TheMUwrt} 

II.  TluChnli}  and, 

III.  7^  Danger;  of  the  Sin^forbidden  m  thie  Command. 

The  first  of  these  I  considered,  at  length,  in  that  discourse.  J 
shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  observations  concerning  the  se- 
cond; viz.  the  Qtdlt  of  this  tin*    The  euilt  of  this  sin  is  erideoti 

1st.  From  the  tenour  of  the  Command^ 

Profoneness  is  one  of  the  eight  great  crimes,  which  God  though 
proper  to  make  the  express  subjects  of  prohibition  in  the  Deca- 
logue. In  the  order,  m  which  he  was  pleased  to  speak,  and  to 
write,  them,  it  holds  the  third  place.  All  the  importance,  wfaick 
tins  wonderful  Law  derived  firom  being  uttered  by  the  voice,  and 
being  written  with  the  fineer,  of  God ;  fix)m  his  manifest  appear- 
ance in  this  lower  world;  and  bom  the  awful  splendour,  and 
amasing  majesty,  with  which  he  appeared ;  this  precept,  eaually 
with  the  others,  challenges  to  itselfl  In  addition  to  these  tnings, 
it  is  the  only  precept  in  the  whole  number,  which  annexes  an  ex- 
press thieatening  to  the  crime,  which  is  prdiibited.  From  all  these 
circumstances  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  the  Guilt  of  this  sin  is 
of  no  common  dye  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah.  AH  these  circumstan- 
ces were  intended  to  be  significant,  and  are  obviously  significant, 
in  a  manner  pre-eminently  solemn  and  afiecting.  How  should  we 
oarselves  feel,  if  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  were  to  inform  us  by 
the  mouth  of  an  acknowledged  prophet,  that  he  would  appear  in 
this  world  on  an  appointed  day,  to  publish  his  awful  pleasure  to 
mankind !  With  what  anxious,  trembling  expectation  should  we 
wait  for  the  destined  period!  With  what  solemnity  and  apprehen- 
sion should  we  behold  the  day  dawn !  With  what  silent  awe  should 
we  see  the  cloudy  chariot  descend ;  and  hear  the  Archangel  pro* 
claim  the  approach  of  his  Maker!  How  should  we  shudder  at  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  qimking  of  the  earth !  WoukI  not 
our  hearts  die  tntlun  119,  when  the  thumers  b^ran  toroll;  the  light* 
nings  to  Uase ;  and  the  flamee  ofdevowring  fire  to  rise  up  to  the 
heavens?  In  the  midst  of  these  tremendous  scenes,  with  what  si- 
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^rnl,  death-like  amazement  should  we  hston,  lo  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Almighty  !  Would  it  not  seem  wonderful ;  would  it  not  appear 
delirious ;  for  any  man  lo  call  in  question  the  authority  of  his  com- 
mands, or  the  absolute  rectitude  of  his  pleasure  ;  to  refuse  the  du- 
ties, which  he  enjoined,  or  to  perpetrate  the  crimes,  which  he  for- 
bade? Who,  after  hearing  from  the  mouth  of  God  the  awful  pro- 
Ubition,  Thou  shall  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain  ; 
and  the  fearful  threatening,  annexed  to  if, /or  the  Lord  will  not  hold 
him  guiltless^  who  taketh  his  name  in  vain  ;  would  not  quake  with 
terror  at  the  very  thought  of  committing  a  sin,  thus  alarminsly 
forbidden  ?  Who  would  demand  an  argument  to  convince  him,  tnat 
such  a  sin  was  eminently  evil  in  the  sight  of  his  Maker? 

Sdlv.  Thit  sin  is  an  Immediate  Attack  on  Crod  himself,  and  is, 
therefort^  peculiarly  guilty. 

Tne  hostilities  of  mankind  against  any  Intelligent  beinff  may  be 
carried  on  mediately^  or  immediately :  Mediately^  against  his  pro[h 
«rfy,  if  he  be  a  human  being,  or  against  his  other  extemalintcrests : 
Imvmliately,  against  his  character^  andpersotu  In  the  same  man- 
ner we  mav  attack  our  Maker  by  attacking  our  fellow-creatures; 
Hid  violatmg  such  commands  of  his,  as  regulate  our  duties  to 
ihem;  appropriately,  and  usually,  styled  the  duties  of  MoraHty* 
Or  we  may  attack  him,  immediately,  by  violating  those  commanos 
whkh  respect  his  person  and  character,  and  enjoin  the  various  du- 
ties  of  piety.  All  the  transgi-essions,  which  I  have  recited,  are 
directed  against  objects,  confessedly  belonging  to  God,  and  known 
to  be  A»,  in  immediate  possession :  his  Names,  his  Tides,  his 
Works,  his  Word,  and  his  Institutions.  As  his  only,  do  they  be- 
come the  objects  of  irreverence  at  all.  In  all  these  cases,  there- 
ibre,  as  here  described,  we  attack  God  in  the  most  direct  manner, 
which  is  in  our  power.  A  king  or  a  parent,  may  be  insulted  by  aa 
afiix>nt,  offered  immediately  to  his  officer ;  his  messenger ;  or  any 
other,  acting  under  his  authority.  Mo  person  will  deny  the  affiront, 
here,  to  be  real ;  nor,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  very  serious. 
Still  it  was  probably  never  questioned,  that,  when  this  same  affiront 
was  offered  directly  to  the  parent,  or  the  kine,  himself,  it  became 
frrmore  gross;  an  insult  ot  greater  magnitude,  and  greater  guilt 
Accordinglv,  such  affronts  have  been  always  more  seriously  re- 
sented, and  more  severely  punished. 

In  all  the  cases,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  discourse,  God  is 
necessarily,  and  most  solemnly,  present  to  the  mind  of  man. 
Whatever  impiety,  therefore,  whatever  irreverence,  whatever  pro- 
&neness,  is  exhibited  in  these  cases,  is  directed  immediatelv  a^nst 
him  ;  against  his  character ;  against  his  person.  He,  who  is  the 
subject  of  it,  stretcheth  out  his  hand  against  God;  and  strengthen- 
Bih  himself  against  the  Jllmighty^  He  runneth  on  Aim,  e:ven  on  his 
mck;  tq>on  the  thick  bosses  of  his  buckler.  How  can  the  man  who 
M  summoned  to  take  a  solemn  oath,  who  is  employed  in  the  em* 
inently  solemn  duty  of  prayer,  or  in  the  pre-eminently  solemn  duly 
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of  dedicating  himself  to  God  in  the  covenant  of  peace,  foil  to  fa^ve 
a  lively  and  affecting  sense  of  the  presence  of  his  Maker  ?  How 
can  he  fail  to  realize,  that  all  the  levity^  thoughtlessness,  insinceri- 
ty, and  irreverence,  of  which  he  is  guilty,  is  levelled  direcdy 
against  God?  Who  else  is,  who  else  can  be,  the  object  of  this 
conduct?  Who  else  is  concerned  with  it?  Whose  name  is  here 
mocked?  Whose  institutions  ore  set  at  nought?  If  the  criminal 
be  weak  enough  to  suspect  that  he  is  not,  in  this  case,  trifling  with 
his  Maker ;  and  wickeoly  profaning  his  glorious  name ;  he  is  prob- 
ably the  only  being  in  the  universe,  sufficiently  bewildered  to  adopt 
this  unsound  and  unhappy  opinion. 

What  is  true  of  these  acts  of  worship,  is  true  with  litde  variation 
of  every  other. 

In  that  light-minded  use  of  the  names  and  tides  of  God,  which 
is  appropriately  called  profaneness,  the  circumstances  are,  I  ac- 
knowledge, in  some  respects  materially  different.  It  seems  won- 
derful indeed,  that,  whenever  the  name  of  God  is  mentioned,  any 
mind  should  not  be  filled  with  awe,  and  aficctingly  realize  the  pres- 
ence of  this  majestic  Being.  The  Jews  would  not  pronounce  the 
incommunicable  name  Jehovah  except  in  one  peculiarly  solenm 
act  of  religious  worship.  Such  of  the  Mohammtdans^  a^  cannot 
read,  carefully  lay  aside  any  mitten,  or  printed  paper,  because 
they  know  not,  but  it  may  have  upon  it  the  name  of  God.  But  in 
this,  and  in  every  other,  Christian  country,  there  is  reason  to  fear, 
that  multitudes,  and,  probably,  that  most  or  all  those,  who  are  ha- 
bitually profane,  use  this  glorious  and  fearful  name  without  even  a 
thought  ubat  God  is  present  to  hear  them. 

In  his  own  proper  character  of  the  glorious  and  eternal  Jehovah^ 
who  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens,  and  whose  kingdom  rul* 
eth  over  all,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  him  with  serious,  or  with  even 
sober  thought,  and  not  be  filled  with  profound  and  reverential  awe. 
h  is  impossible  to  realize  who,  and  what,  and  where  He  is,  and  not 
be  filled  with  fear  and  trembling.  He  called  into  being  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth  ;  upholds  them  by  the  word  of  his  power  ;  rules 
-diem  with  an  irresistiole  hand :  gives  life,  and  death,  to  whomsoev- 
er he  pleases ;  is  present  wherever  we  are ;  looks  with  an  intuitive 
survey  into  the  secret  chambers  of  the  soul ;  records  all  our 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  in  the  book  of  his  remembrance ; 
and  will  bring  them  before  our  eyes  at  the  final  day.  On  his 
bounty  and  forbearance  wc  live.  When  he  eives,  we  receive. 
When  he  withholds,  we  die.  His  smile  makes  neaven :  his  frown 
creates  hell.  Those,  who  fear,  and  love,  and  serve  him,  he  will 
Uess :  those,  who  rebel  aeainst  him,  he  will  destroy.  Who  then, 
unless  lost  to  sense  and  uecency,  will  not  tremble  at  his  presence^ 
.and  lie  low  in  the  dust  before  him? 

Bat  in  this  deplorabldtrans^ression,  the  profane  swearer  brings 
Godinio  his  thoughts,  (if  be  think  at  all)  ana  into  his  conversation, 
with  a  charocter  altogether  fomiliar,  and  with  consideratioDSy  and 
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Tiews,  of  the  most  debasing  vulgarity.  The  same  man,  when  in 
the  presence  of  his  fellow-men,  acknowledged  by  him  to  be  of  re- 
spectable characters,  would  set  a  guard  on  his  conduct ;  partica- 
larly  on  his  toneue ;  and  would  speak  of  them,  and  to  them,  and 
before  them,  wiui  sobriety,  care,  and  decorum ;  and  would  walcli- 
fully  give  them  every  reasonable  proof,  that  he  regarded  them,  only 
with  respect.  From  this  decency  in  civilized  life,  a  departure  can 
scarcely  be  found;  unless  under  the  influence  of  strong  passion,  or 
pressing  interest. 

Sure^the  Creator  of  all  things  has  as  powerful  claims  to  vener- 
ation, as  the  worm,  which  he  has  made.  But  notwithstanding  his 
glorious  and  awful  character,  notwithstanding  we  know  that  be  is 
present  to  all  our  conduct ;  notwithstanding  we  know  that  he  hears 
whatever  we  say,  and  sees  whatever  we  think,  or  do ;  we  make 
this  great  and  terrible  Being  the  subject  of  the  most  irreverential, 
impudent  thoughts,  and  of  ue  most  vulgar,  affrontive,  contemptu- 
ous language.  Nay,  all  this  is  done  by  the  pro&ne  person,  for  no 
purpose,  but  to  afiBront  and  insult  him ;  and  to  induce  others  to  af- 
front and  insult  him  also. 

All  this  is  done,  not  once,  twice,  or  in  a  few  solitary  instances 
only ;  not  in  the  season  of  forgetfulness,  the  unguarded  hour  of 

Sassion,  or  the  moment  of  peculiar  temptation,  merely ;  but  every 
ay,  in  every  place,  and  on  every  familiar  occasion.  In  thit  man- 
ner, God  is  haoiiually  brought  up  to  view,  and  continual^  insulted. 
Thus  familiarized,  thus  haoituated,  to  such  thoughts,  and  to  such 
language,  the  profane  person  soon  becomes  unable  to  think,  or 
speak  concerning  his  Maker  in  any  other  manner.  All  hib  thoudits 
concerning  him  oecome  a  regular  course  of  irreverence :  and  al 
his  language,  a  tissue  of  impudence  and  insult.  God,  the  grea 
and  terrible  God,  in  whose  hand  his  breath  is  ;  in  whom  he  lives  atid 
movesj  and  has  his  ietn^  ;  the  God,  by  whom  he  is  soon  to  be 
judged,  and  rewarded  with  endless  life,  or  endless  death;  becomes 
speedily,  to  him,  a  mere  object  of  vulgar  abuse  and  gross  derision. 
With  what  views  must  this  awful  Being  regard  the  miserable 
wretch,  who  thus  degrades  his  character !  Wnat  must  be  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  wretch  at  the  final  day ! 

From  Grod,  the  source,  and  substance,  of  every  thing  sacred, 
the  transition  to  all  other  sacred  things  is  easy ;  and,  in  a  sense, 
instinctive.  From  him  Religion  derives  its  existence,  its  obligation, 
its  power,  its  hopes,  and  its  rewards.  Separated  firom  him,  there 
can  be  no  piety.  Separated  from  him,  there  can  be  no  morality. 
Who  does  not  see,  that  without  God  there  could  be  no  Bible,  no 
Sabbath,  no  worsfajp,  no  holiness,  and  no  heaven.  He,  therefore, 
who  is  accustomed  to  profane  the  name  of  God,  cuts  off  his  con- 
nexion with  all  things  serious  and  sacred.  But  nothing  else  is, 
comparatively,  of  any  use  toman.  Whatever  is  gay  and  nmiiMT^fc 
and  at  the  same  time  innocent,  and  in  some  sense  useful,  is  useral 
only  to  refresh  the  mind  for  a  more  vigorous  application  to  tUnga 
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of  a  serious  and  sacred  nature.  In  these,  lie  all  the  real  and 
substantial  interests  of  man ;  the  foundation  of  a  virtuous,  useful, 
and  happy  life,  and  a  glorious  immortality.  To  lose  our  con- 
nexion with  them,  therefore,  is  to  lose  oiur  all.  Of  course,  the 
profane  person  voluntarily  squanders  the  blessings  of  time  and 
eternity ;  and  with  a  portentous  prodigalitv  makes  lumself  j>oor,aiu{ 
wrttchedj  and  nmtrabh;  a  nuisance  to  the  world,  and  an  outcast 
from  heaven. 

3dly.  Profaneneas  isj  in  most  instancetj  a  violation  of  pteuliarfy 
c/ear,  and  peculiarly  iolemn^  inducements  to  our  duly. 

I  have  already  remarked,  under  the  preceding  head,  that,  in 
many  of  the  cases,  specified  in  the  former  discourse,  it  is  impossi- 
ble tnat  the  presence  and  character  of  God  should  not  be  realized 
by  the  profane  person.  But  the  character  and  presence  of  God, 
tinited,  present  to  every  mind,  not  wholly  destitute  of  sobriety,  a 
combination  of  the  most  solemn  and  powerful  motives  to  the  per- 
formance of  its  duty.  The  Being,  by  whom  we  were  created, 
and  on  whom  we  depend  for  life,  together  with  all  its  blessings 
and  hopes,  who  wUl  bring  every  workj  with  every  secret  tknm^  ^^ 
iudgmmtj  and  who  will  reward  every  man  according  to  the  deeds, 
done  in  the  body,  with  a  retribution  nnal  and  endless,  is  an  object 
so  awfiil,  so  interesting,  so  overwhelmmg,  that  one  would  naturally 
thmk  no  sacrifice  too  great,  no  duty  too  difficult  or  discouraging,  if 
theperformance  would  secure  his  &vour. 

To  the  considerations  which  have  been  here  mentioned,  others 
of  singular  importance  are  always  to  be  added,  when  we  are  ex- 
amining almost  all  the  cases  of  profiBineness,  specified  in  the  pre- 
ceding discourse.  In  the  Word  and  Institutions  of  Ood,  and  in  all 
the  Religious  services^  rendered  to  hifn  according  to  the  dictates  of 
the  Gospel  J  he  is  presented  to  us  as  the  Father,  the  Redeemer,  and 
the  Sanctifier,  of  mankind,  in  the  most  endearing  and  venerable  of 
aU  offices,  the  offices  of  accomplishing  an  expiation  for  sin,  re- 
newing the  soul,  pardoning  its  transgressions,  and  entitling  it 
again  to  the  blessings  of  inmite  love.  These  blessings,  literally 
imnite,  flowing  only  firom  the  sovereign  and  boundless  mercy  A 
Jehovah,  are  proffered  to  a  mind  apostatized,  rebellious,  and  ruin- 
ed ;  a  mind  incapable  of  renewing  itself,  and,  therefore,  if  lefl  to 
itself,  hopeless  of  the  divine  fiaivour ;  and  an  outcast  firom  the  vir- 
tuous and  happy  universe.  In  such  a  situation,  how  deeply 
should  we  naturally  suppose  it  must  be  affected  with  a  sense  of  the 
infinite  goodness,  engaeed  so  wonderfully  in  its  behalf;  by  the 
glorious  blessings,  proffered  to  its  acceptance ;  and  by  its  own 
infinite  need  of  a  share  in  these  blessings.  If  it  will  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  appearing  in  these  amiable 
and  wonderful  characters ;  if  it  will  not  be  moved  by  the  proffer 
of  these  mvaluable  and  immortal  blessings;  what  inducements  can 
persuade  it  to  perform  its  duty  ?  If  the  pleasure  of  such  a  God, 
if  the  attainment  of  such  a  salvation,  will  not  lay  hold  on  the  kearC; 
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where  shall  wc  look  for  motives  of  sufficient  weight  to  engage  its 
obedience  ? 

But  the  profane  person  does  not  merely  disobey  ;  as  we  com- 
monly understand  this  term :  lie  disobeys  in  the  most  proifMng 
H^etnner.  He  treats  his  Maker  as  the  Jews  treated  Christ.  They 
did  not  merely  reject  this  divine  Saviour.  They  did  not  merely 
Crucify  him.  They  reiected  him  with  scorn :  they  crucified  him 
with  insult.  Thorns  tney  gave  him  for  a  crown  ;  and  a  reed  for  a 
sceptre.  The  respect,  which  they  professedly  paid  him,  was  con- 
tempt :  and  the  homage,  mockery.  Such,  for  substance,  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  profane  person  treats  his  God..  With  all 
the  solemn  inducements,  which  have  been  mentioned,  before 
his  eyes,  he  not  only  rejects  this  glorious  Being,  and  his  be- 
nevolent offers  of  eternal  life  to  perishing  sinners ;  but  accom* 
panies  his  rejection  with  irreverence,  despite,  and  insolence ;  and 
cries,  Who  is  the  Almighty,  that  I  should  serve  him  ?  If  the 
ways  of  God  were  not  higher  than  our  waysj  as  the  heavens  are 
higher  than  the  earthy  what  would  become  of  this  audacious, 
miserable  being? 

4thly.  Profaneness  is  a  sin,  to  which  there  is  scarcely  any  tenqh 
tation. 

In  the  commission  of  most  sins,  mankind  usually  expect,  and 
believe,  they  shall  obtain  some  natural  good :  and  this  is  almost 
always  the  prime  object  of  their  sinful  pursuit :  good,  forbidden, 
indeed,  and  therefore  unlawful ;  yet  still  really  good  in  the  appre- 
hension of  the  sinner.  Thus  persons  commonly  lie,  and  cheat,  for 
the  sake  of  some  gain ;  become  intoxicated,  on  account  of  the 
pleasure  experienced  in  the  use  of  strong  drink ;  are  gluttons,  to 
enjoy  the  delightful  taste  of  dainty  food :  and  thus  in  almost  all 
Other  cases  of  transgression. 

But  in  profaneness  there  seems  to  be  no  good,  either  enjoved, 
or  expected,  beside  that,  which  is  found  in  the  mere  love,  and  in- 
dulgence of  sin.  No  person  ever  acquired  property,  health,  repu- 
tation, place,  power,  nor,  it  would  seem,  pleasure,  from  profane- 
ness. Those  particular  movements  of  the  tongOe,  which  articulate 
profiaineness,  produce,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  conjecture,  no  more 
agreeable  sensations,  than  any  other.  The  words,  which  embody 
profane  thoughts,  arc  neither  smoother,  nor  sweeter,  than  any 
other  words.  If,  then,  profaneness  were  not  sinful ;  such  wonu 
would  be  pronounced  no  oftener  than  any  other.  The  pleasure, 
found  in  profaneness,  such  as  it  is,  is  therefore  found,  chiefly  if  not 
wholly,  in  the  wickedness,  which  it  involves,  and  expresses.  The 
nn  is  the  good ;  and  not  any  thing  peculiar  to  tne  manner,  in 
which  it  is  committed ;  nor  any  thing,  which  the  profaneness  is  ex- 

SK^ted  to  be  the  means  of  acquiring.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  pro- 
ne person  recommends  himself  to  his  companions ;  persons, 
with  whom  he  is  pleased,  and  whom  he  wishes  to  please ;  and 
tbaty  at  the  same  time,  he  secures  himself  from  tbcii*  contempt  and 
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ridicule ;  to  which  otherwise  he  would  be  exposed.  This,  with 
out  doubt,  is  partially  true  ;  and  comes  nearer  thian  any  thing  else, 
which  can  be  alleged,  to  a  seeming  exception  to  ihe  justice  of  the 
remark  under  consideration.  Yet  it  is  hanlly  a  seeming  exception. 
Nothing  but  the  wickedness,  of  this  conduct^  recommends  the  pro- 
fane person  to  his  companions :  and  those,  to  whom  he  is  recom 
mended,  are  sinners  only.  But  for  the  love  of  wickedness  in  lA«nt, 
he  could  not  become  agreeable  to  them  by  this  evil  practice  :  and, 
but  for  the  love  of  wickedness  in  Aim,  he  could  not  wish  to  be  thus 
agreeable.  Can  it  then  be  good;  can  it  be  gainful;  will  it  be 
alleged  to  be  gain ;  to  rec(»mnend  ourselves  to  sinners  by  the  per- 
petration of  sin  ?  Is  not  the  end,  which  we  propose ;  are  not  the 
means,  which  we  use ;  altogether  disgraceful  ooth  to  ourselves 
and  them  ?  Instead  of  being  beneficial  to  either,  are  they  not  the 
means  of  corruption,  and  ruin,  to  both  ?  Is  the  favour  of  men,  who 
love  sin  ;  and  so  ardently  love  it,  as  to  love  us  merely  for  sinning ; 
desirable,  or  useful,  to  us  ?  Is  it  worth  our  labour  ?  Does  it  deserve 
our  wishes  ?  Can  it  prove  a  balance  for  the  guilt,  which  we  incur  ? 
Can  it  be  of  any  value  to  us,  although  in  desiring  and  obtaining 
It  we  were  to  incur  no  guilt  ? 

But  the  j^fane  person  is  not  esteemed^  even  by  his  sinful  com- 
panions. They  may  desire  him  as  an  associate ;  and  they  may 
relish  his  wickedness ;  but  they  a})prove  of  neither.  Such  jper^ 
sons  have  repeatedly  declared  to  me,  that  they  approved  neither 
of  themselves,  nor  others,  when  guilty  of  this  sin ;  but  regarded 
it  as  a  stain  upon  the  character  oi  both.  The  companions  of  such 
a  man  may  be  pleased  with  Aim,  and  his  wickedness  ;  because  both 
may  contribute  to  keep  them  in  countenance ;  or  make  them  di- 
version. Thev  may  wish  to  see  him  a8  bad,  or  worse,  than  them- 
selves ;  that  the  deep  hues  of  their  own  guilt  may  fade  at  his  side« 
Still,  they  will  make  him,  when  he  is  not  present,  an  object  of 
their  contempt  and  derision..  In  the  same  manner,  men  love  trea* 
son,  and  treachery ;  and  in  this  manner,  also,  despise  the  traitor. 
If  the  profane  person  will  take  pains  to  learn  the  real  opinion  of 
his  companions ;  he  will  find,  toat  they  invariably  condemn  his 
character  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  hold  it  in  contempt* 
In  the  mean  time,  he  exposes  himself  uniformly  to  the  abhorrence 
of  virtuous,  and  even  of  sober,  men.  Of  this  no  proof  is  neces- 
sary. The  experience  of  every  day  informs  us,  thai  ]»t)&ne  per* 
sons  are  a  kind  of  Hehts  in  society :  men,  whom  youth  are  ad- 
oionished  to  dread,  and  avoid :  men,  pointed  out  to  children  as 
warnings  against  iniquity ;  branded  as  nuisances  to  society ;  aod 
markeaas  blots  upon  the  creation  of  6od« 

Virtue  is  acknowledged  to  be  distinguished,  and  excellent,  10 
some  general  proportion,  at  least,  to  the  Osmtersstedness^  with 
which  It  is  exercised.  Sin,  committed  vnthout  motives  of  such 
■lagnitude  as  to  be  properly  styled  temptalions,  may  be  justly 
tanned  liamUrtsUd  «m :  sin,  committed  onlj  from  the  lofc  of  sin^ 
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and  not  with  a  view  to  any  natural  good,  in  which  it  is  to  termiiMite.  . 
Tins  must  undoubtedly  be  acknowledged  to  be  wickedness  of  a 
dye  peculiarly  deep,  of  a  nature  eminently  guilty ;  and  the^author 
of  it  must,  with  as  little  doubt,  be  eminently  vile,  odious,  and 
abominable,  in  the  sight  of  God. 

5thly.  ProfantTuss  is  among  the  most  distinguished  means  ofcw^ 
rupting  our  fellow-men* 

This  observation  I  intend  to  apply  exclusively  to  the  pro&ne- 
ness  of  the  tongue.  It  is  indeed  applicable,  with  much  t<me,  to 
proianeness,  manifested  in  various  Kinds  of  action ;  but  it  is  pe- 
culiarlv  applicable  to  the  kind  of  profameness,  which  I  have  par- 
ticularly specified. 

Sins  of  the  tongue  are  all  social  sins ;  necessarily  social,  and 
eminendy  social.  They  are  practised,  only  where  men  are  pre* 
sent  to  hear,  and  to  witness ;  and  they  are  practised,  wherever 
men  are  present  to  hear.  Thus  a  man  is  promne  before  his  &mi- 
ly ;  swears,  and  curses,  and  ridicules  sacred  things,  in  the  social 
club ;  in  the  street;  before  his  neighbours ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
multitude.  Persons  of  all  aees  become  witnesses,  and  learners. 
Thus  children  learn  to  lisp  tne  curse ;  and  the  grey-haired  sanner, 
to  mutter  the  faltering  oath. 

No  man  was  ever  pro&ne  alone  ;  in  a  wilderness,  or  in  lus 
closet.  To  the  verv  nature  'of  this  sin,  the  presence  of  others 
seems  so  indispensable,  that  we  cannot  realize  the  commtsakm  of 
it  by  any  man,  unless  in  the  midst  of  society.  All  the  miscUef  of 
evil  example  is  found  in  the  social  nature  of  man ;  and  in  the  so* 
cial  nature  of  those  sins,  to  which  the  whole  power  of  evil  exam- 
ple is  confined.  Where  sin  is  in  its  nature  solitary,  and  the  per* 
petration  of  course  insulated  ;  whatever  other  guilt  it  may  involve, 
the  sinner  plainly  cannot  be  charged  with  the  guilt  of  corruptuq; 
others.  In  order  to  follow  us  in  wickedness,  others  must  mow, 
that  we'are  wicked.  When  they  hear  of  our  wickedness  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  they  are  always,  perhaps,  in  greater  or  less  danger  of  be- 
ing corrupted ;  because  sympathy  is  always  a  powerful  propensi* 
ty  of  the  mind,  and  because  we  have  always  a  strong  tendency  to 
imitation.  But  idien  they  are  present  to  see  sin  in  our  actionSi 
and  to  hear  it  bom  our  tongues ;  it  becomes  the  means  of  the  most 
certain  and  efficacious  corruption ;  because  then  the  impression  is 
ordinarily  the  strongest  possible. 

There  is,  however,  one  case,  in  which  this  corruption,  though 
usuaiiv  less  efficacious  in  particular  instances,  is  yet  much  more 
dreadnilly  operative,  because  it  is  much  more  extensively  difiused* 
An  author,  when  possessed  of  sufficient  ingenuity,  can  spread  this 
maUffnant  influence  wherever  his  writmgs  can  penetrate ;  and  ex- 
pand the  force  of  an  evil  example  over  many  countries,  and  throogh 
a  long  succession  of  ages.  Bullions  of  the  human  race  may  owe 
to  such  a  man  the  commencement,  and  progress,  of  iniquity  in 
iheir  minds ;  and  may  imbibe  pernicious  sentiments,  which,  but 
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for  him,  they  would  have  never  known,  or  would  have  regarded 
only  with  abhorrence.  In  this  respect,  what  will  Infidels,  especi- 
ally those  of  distinguished  talents,  have  to  answer  for  at  the  final 
day? 

But  this  evil  mav  be  very  widely  difiused  without  the  aid  of  the 
press,  or  the  circulation  of  volumes.  The  tongue  is  an  instrument 
more  than  sufficiendy  adapted  to  this  unhappy  end.  One  profieme 
person  makes  multitudes ;  corrupts  his  professed  firiends,  his  daily 
companions,  his  near  relations,  and  all  with  whom  he  corresponds, 
so  &r  as  they  are  capable  of  being  corrupted.  They  again  corrupt 
others :  and  diey,  in  their  turn,  spread  tne  contadon  uurough  suc- 
cessive circles  01  mankind,  increasing  continually  m  their  numbers, 
and  their  expansion.  Thus  a  profane  inhabitant  of  this  land  may 
extend  the  mischiefs  of  his  evil  example  to  other  countries,  and  to 
future  ages :  and  a  profane  student  of  this  seminary,  may,  and 
probably  will,  be  the  cause  of  handing  down  profaneness  to  stu- 
dents yet  unborn. 

The  mischiefs  of  evil  example  are  always  great:  in  the  present 
case  they  are  dreadful.     The  tongue  is  obviously  the  prime  instru- 
ment of  numan  corruption;  ofdinusing,  and  perpetuating  sin ;  of 
preventing  the  eternal  life  of  our  fellow-men ;  of  extending  perdi- 
tion over  the  earth ;  and  of  populating  the  world  of  misery.    Be- 
hald^  saith  St.  James^  how  great  a  matter  (in  the  original,  how  greai 
a  forest)  a  little  fire  kindleth  I    Small  at  first  to  the  eye,  it  catches 
all  the  combustible  materials  within  its  reach,  and  spreading  its 
ravages  wider  and  wider,  consumes,  in  the  end,  every  thing  befcnre 
it  witn  an  universal  conflagration.    Among  all  the  evil  examples, 
which  I  have  heard  mentioned,  or  which  have  been  alluded  to  with- 
in my  knowledge,  I  do  not  remember,  that  a  dumb  man  was  ever 
named  as  one.  e  No  person,  within  my  recollection,  ever  attributed 
his  own  sins  to  the  example  of  such  a  man.    Speaking  men  are  the 
corrupters  of  their  fellow-men :  and  they  corrupt,  pre-emin«itly, 
by  their  speech.    No  individual  ever  began  to  swear  profanely  by 
hmiself :  and  few,  very  few,  ever  commenced  the  practice,  but 
from  imitation.    Like  certain  diseases  of  the  human  body,  pro- 
feneness  descends  from  person  to  person ;  and,  like  the  plague,  is 
regularly  caught  by  infection.    Let  every  profisme  person,  then, 
solemnly  remember  how  much  evU  will  be  charged  to  him  in  the 
great  day  of  account :  how  many  miserable  wretches  will  date 
meir  pecuUar  sinfubess  of  character,  and  a  vast  multitude  of  their 
actual  transgressions,  firom  the  power  of  his  example :  how  many 
of  his  fellow-creatures  he  will  contribute  to  plunge  into  eternal 
perdition :  and  how  dreadfully,  as  well  as  justly,  all  these  maj 
wreak  their  insatiable  vengeance  on  his  head,  for  producing  their 
final  ruin :  while  he  will  be  stripped  of  every  excuse ;  and  be 
forced  by  an  angry  conscience  to  say.  Amen.    Let  him  remem- 
ber, that  in  this  respect,  if  not  in  many  others,  he  is  a  pest  to  hu- 
man society,  and  a  smoke  in  the  nostrils  of  his  Maker.     Finally ; 
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let  him  summon  this  character,  and  tliis  guilt,  before  his  eyes,  when- 
ever he  repeats  his  profaneness,,with  a  full  conviction  that,  how- 
ever he  mav  flatter  himself,  all  around  him,  as  a  vast  and  upright 
{'ury,  sit  daily  on  the  trial  of  his  crimes,  and  with  an  unanimous  and 
loncst  verdict  pronounce  him  guilty. 
6thly«  Prof  oneness  prevents  y  or  destroy  s^  all  Reverence  iowarii 
God.;  together  with  all  those  religious  exercises^  and  their  happy 
consequences,  of  which  it  is  the  source. 

In  the  discourse,  which  I  formerly  delivered  on  this  pre-eminent- 
ly important  religious  attribute,  I  showed  by  a  numerous  train  of 
Scriptural  passages,  that  it  is  pectdiarly  the  means  of  rendering  Mir 
worship  acceptable  to  God ;  of  exciting,  and  keeping  alive,  an  oi- 
horrence  of  sin ;  the  great  source  of  reformation ;  eminently  the 
source  of  rectitude  in  our  dispositions  and  conduct  towards  marJcind; 
the  foundation  of  peculiar  blessings  in  the  present  world  ;  and  fffm- 
nently  the  means  of  securing  eternal  life  in  the  world  to  come. 
These  blessings,  as  an  aggregate,  are  infinitely  necessaiy,  and  in 
finitely  valuable,  to  every  human  being.     To  prevent  them,  or  to 
destroy  them,  that  is,  to  prevent  ourselves,  or  others,  fix)m  be- 
coming the  subjects  of  them,  is  an  evil,  to  which  no  hmits  can  be 
assigned.     But  this  dreadful  work  is  effectually  accompUshed  by 
protaneness.     Profaneness  itself  is  nothing  but  a  high  degree  oi 
irl^verence   to  God.     But  no  words  are  necessary  to  prove,  that 
reverence  and  irreverence  cannot  exist  together  in  the  same  mind; 
or  that,  where  reverence  does  not  exist,  its  happy  effects  cannot 
be  found. 

It  is  plainly  impossible,  that  he,  who  indulges  a  spirit  of  nro- 
faneness,  should  ever  wcnrship  God  in  an  acceptable  manner.  This 
spirit,  once  indulged,  soon  becomes  habitual ;  and  will  be  present, 
and  predominate,  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions.     It  will  ac- 
company him  to  the  house  of  God  ;  and,  if  we  could  suppose  such 
a  man  to  attend  private  or  secret  devotion,  would  mingle  itself 
with  his  bmWy  intiycrs,  and,  entering  with  him  into  his  closet, 
would  there  insult  his  Maker  to  his  face.   But  the  truth  is ;  he  will 
neither  pray  in  his  family,  nor  in  his  closet.     These  exercises  of 
piety  he  wifl  only  ridicule ;  and  regard  those,  who  scrupulously 
perform  them,  as  the  pitiful  slaves  of  fear,  voluntarily  shackled  by 
the  chains  of  superstition.     To  the  sanctuary,  he  may,  at  times, 
go,   from  curiosity,  a  regard  to  reputation,  and   a  remaiiiiiu[ 
sense  of  decency.     There,  however,  all  his  seeming  devotion  wifl 
be  merely  external ;  an  offering  of  the  blind  and  the  lame  ;  a  taC' 
rifice  of  smne'^s  flesh  ;  an  abominaiicn  which  God  cannot  away  with  ; 
a  dead  form,  a  corpse  without  a  soul ;  without  life ;  corrupted ; 
putrid;  sending  forth  a  savour  of  death  unto  death. 

Instead  of  exciting,  and  keeping  alive,  an  abhorrence  of  sin  ia 
his  mind,  the  profane  person,  by  the  very  irreverence  which  be 
cherishes,  excites,  andf  keeps  ahve   all  his  otli^r  tendencies  to 
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iniqttity.  God,  the  only  object  of  obedience,  imperfecdy  obeyed 
by  the  best  mind  which  ever  inhabited  this  sinful  world,  soon  be- 
comes to  him  by  this  very  dispo^tion  familiar,  insignificant  and 
despised.  Who  would  obey  a  Being,  regarded  in  this  manner? 
What  anxiety  can  be  occasioned  by  the  thought  of  disobeying 
him  ?  Who  can  be  solicitous  concerning  the  evil  of  sin,  when 
such  is  in  his  view  the  object,  aeainst  which  sin  is  to  be  commit- 
ted ?  Which  of  us  could  be  at  ali  apprehensive  of  either  the  guilt, 
or  the  danger,  of  sinning  against  a  Being,  whom  we  regarded  only 
with  contempt. ' 

The  reformation  of  a  profane  person  is  out  of  the  question. 
His  progress  is  only  downward.  Profancness  is  the  mere  flood- 
gate of  iniquity ;  and  the  stream,  once  let  out,  flows  with  a  cur- 
rent, daily  becoming  more  and  more  rapid  and  powerful.  There 
is  no  crime,  to  which  profaneness  does  not  lend  efficacious  and 
malienant  aid.  It  is  the  very  nurse  of  sin ;  the  foster  parent  of 
rebellion,  ingratitude,  and  impiety. 

77ie  ttniust  judgej  who  feared  not  God^  regarded  not  man*  Such 
will  be  the  conduct,  whenever  temptation  invites,  of  all  who  do 
not  fear  God.  Persons  of  this  description  may,  I  acknowlcdee. 
have,  originally,  the  same  natural  affections  with  other  men.  But 
even  these,  so  far  as  they  are  of  any  real  use  to  others,  will,  if  I 
have  observed  the  conduct  of  mankind  with  success,  be  gradually 
worn  away  by  the  spirit  of  irreverence ;  and,  while  they  last,  will 
&il  of  producing  their  most  proper  and  valuable  effects.  A  pro- 
fane person  cannot  long  pray  with  his  family.  He  cannot  teach 
his  children  their  duty.  He  canpot  reprove  them  for  sm.  He 
cannot  set  them  an  example  of  piety,  rle  cannot  exhort  ^em  to 
seek  salvation.  He  cannot  take  them  by  the  hand,  and  lead  them 
to  heaven. 

What  blessings  can  he  expect  fix>m  the  hand  of  God  in  die 
present  world  ?    He  may,  indeed,  be  rich.    Oft,  says  the  poet, 

'^  Oft  on  tb«  Tilest,  riches  are  bestowed, 

To  ihow  their  meanaess  in  the  tight  of  God." 

Should  he  be  rich ;  his  wealth  will  be  a  curse,  and  not  a  blest* 
ing;  the  means,  merely,  of  increasing  his  pride,  of  hardening  hii . 
heart,  and  of  inclining  nim  to  treasure  vp  wrath  against  the  day  of 
wrathj  and  the  revelation  of  tlu  righteous  judgment  of  God,  He 
mav  on  account  of  his  talents,  his  heroism,  or  some  other  cause, 
be  held  in  estimation  amone  his  fellow-men.  But  whatever  repu* 
tation  he  may  acquire  in  tnis  manner ;  this,  like  his  wealth,  will 
prove  only  a  curse  to  him :  for,  although  highly  esteemed  among 
men^  he  will  be  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Beyond  the  grave  he  can  expect,  and  can  receive,  nothing  but 

fignation  and  wrath^  tribulation  and  anguish'     His  profanenest 
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is  an  unceasing  and  fearful  provocation  of  his  Bfaker,  and  a  teni- 
ble  preparation  for  a  future  life  of  eternal  blasphemy.  All  the 
ruin  of  niturity,  and  all  the  guilt  and  wretchedness  of  this  life,  he 
voluntarily  brin^  upon  himself  by  the  indulgence  of  this  odiouSi 
senseless,  causeless  sin ;  and  thus  quietly,  and  coolly,  prepares 
himself  to  be  destroyed  for  ever,  hi  imning  agaimt  ufoo,  in  this 
manner,  he  eminently  wrongs  his  own  toul }  and /ovet,  invites,  and 
soHcitSi  everlasting  death* 
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THB  LAW  OF  OOD. — THB  DECAtOOUE. — THE  THIRD  COHMASIH 
MBVTw — THE  DANGER  OF  FROFAHEHE88. 


EioDUS  II.  7. — Thou  4utU  not  tak9  the  name  of  the  Lord,  iky  Ood,  in  vain;  fiat  lift 
Lord  will  not  hold  him guUtlest,  thit  takeihhitnmne  in  vmn. 

In  the  two  preceding  discourses,  I  considered,  at  length, 
the  Nature,  and  ine  Gvili,  of  Profaneness.  I  shall  now  proceed, 
according  to  the  plan  originally  proposed,  to  Examine  with  some 
attention  the  Danger  of  this  sin. 

All  sin  is  dangerous.  But  there  are  different  kinds,  and  de- 
grees, of  danger  in  different  sins.  On  those,  which  especially  at- 
tend this  sin,  or  which,  though  common  to  other  smful  habits,  are 
connected  with  profaneness  in  a  remarkable  manner,  I  mean  to 
insist  in  the  following  discourse. 

1st.  Profaneness  is  eminently  the  Source  of  Corruption  to  lie 
whole  Character. 

That  there  is  an  intunate  connection  between  the  thoufhts,  and 
the  tongue,  is  perfectly  well  known  to  all  men  of  consiaeration. 
The  nature  of  this  connection  is,  however,  misapprehended,  if  I 
mistake  not,  by  most  men.  All  persons  perceive,  that  their 
thoughts  give  birth  to  their  words :  while  few  seem  to  be  aware, 
that  their  words,  to  a  vast  extent,  originate,  and  modify,  their 
thoughts.  Almost  all  moral  attributes,  and  employments,  operate 
mutually  as  causes  and  effects.  Thus  irreverence  of  thought  gen- 
erates profaneness  of  expression ;  and  profiameness  of  expression, 
in  its  turn,  generates  and  enhances  irreverence  of  thoughts.  Thus, 
universally,  the  mind  moves  the  tongue ;  and  the  tongue  again,  in 
its  turn,  moves  the  mind. 

The  person,  who  speaks  evil,  will  always  think  evil.  By  this  I 
do  not  mean,  that  evil  thoughts  must  precede  evil  speaking :  and 
that  the  man  must,  therefore,  have  been  the  subject  of  evil  thoughts, 
in  order  to  have  spoken  evil.  I  mean,  that  evil  speaking,  althou^ 
an  effect  of  evil  thoughts,  is,  in  its  turn,  a  cause  of  new,  and  other, 
evil  thoughts.  He,  who  thinks  ill,  will  undoubtedly  speak,  and 
act,  ill.  This  all  men  readily  acknowledge.  It  is  equally  cer- 
tain, although  not  equally  weH  understood,  that  evil  speech,  and 
evil  actions,  directly  corrupt  the  mind ;  and  render  it  more  sinftil, 
than  it  would  ever  become,  if  it  were  not  to  speak,  and  act,  in 
manner. 
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A  familiar  example,  or  two,  will  advantageously  illustrate  this 
subject.  An  angry  man  becomes  at  once  more  violent  and  wrath- 
ful, when  he  begins  to  vent  his  passion  by  words.  What  before 
was  anger,  soon  becomes  fury.  Before,  he  was  able  to  retain  his 
spirit  within  some  bounds  of  decency ;  but  as  soon  as  his  tongut 
is  let  loose,  his  countenance  will  be  distorted,  his  eyes  flash|  and 
his  sentiments  be  the  mere  effusions  of  frenzy.  A  revengeful 
man  kindles,  like  a  furnace,  from  the  moment,  in  which  he  be- 
^ns  to  execute  his  revenge.  What  before  was  the  revenge  of 
a  human  heart,  is  speedily  changed  into  the  fell  malignity  of  a 
fiend. 

St.  James  has  exhibited  this  tendency  of  the  tongue  to  corrupt 
the  mind,  in  language  remarkable,  exact,  and  forcible.  He  styles 
it  an  unruly  member  ;  a  fire  ;  a  world  of  iniquittf  ;  and  declares, 
that  it  defileth  the  whole  bodt/j  and  setteth  an  hre  the  course  of  no* 
ture.  Its  influence  on  the  mind  itself,  as  well  as  on  the  aflfairs  of 
mankind,  he  describes  in  tliis  strong  exclamation :  Behold,  horn 
great  a  matter  a  little  fire  Idndleth  !  That  the  eye  of  St.  Jamts 
was  directed  to  tlu  profaneness  of  the  tongue  is  obvious  from  what 
he  says  in  the  two  succeeding  verses.  TTurewith  bless  we  God: 
and  therewith  curse  we  men.  Out  of  the  same  mouth  proceedeth 
blessing  and  cursing.  Cursing,  one  dreadful  kind  of  profaneness, 
iras,  according  to  his  own  account,  in  the  eye  of  the  Apostle,  a  kind 
of  profaneness,  mingled  always  with  every  other,  ana  inseparable 
from  every  other.  In  this  very  sense,  then,  the  tongue  is  full  of 
deadly  poison  ;  afire  that  kindles  the  whole  course  of  nature,  in  the 
soul ;  and  defiles  the  whole  body,  and  the  whole  mind. 

Of  the  correctness  of  these  Apostolic  declarations,  experience 
furnishes  ample  proof.  Among  all  the  multitude  of  persons,  who 
have  borne  tnc  cnaractcr  of  profaneness,  not  one  was  ever  be- 
Keved,  on  account  of  his  other  conduct,  by  any  competent  judge, 
acquainted  with  him,  to  be  a  virtuous  man.  Many  persons  have 
begun  to  be  profane  from  mere  inconsideration  ;  and,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  career,  were  no  more  depraved,  than  such  of 
their  companions  as  abstained  from  this  sin.  In  their  progress, 
however,  they  became  corrupted  much  more  extensively  within  the 
same  period  ;  increased  generally  in  wickedness,  and  particularly 
in  hardness  of  heart ;  and  lost  every  serious  and  even  sobi^ 
thought :  all  that  course  of  thought,  whencp  moral  good  might  be 
derived,  or  whence  might  spring  any  hopeful  efforts  towards  salva- 
tion. This  is  a  case,  whicn  must,  I  think,  have  frequently  met  the 
eye  of  every  man,  who  is  seriously  attentive  to  the  moral  conduct 
of  his  fellow-men  ;  and  strongly  shows,  that  the  practice  has,  itself, 
deplorably  corrupted  them  in  other  respects,  and  set  on  fire  the 
whole  course  of  nature  in  their  minds  and  lives.  Hence,  instead  df 
being  accounted  virtuous  on  account  of  any  thing  in  their  other 
conouct,  persons,  addicted  to  this  sin,  have  been  regarded  by  com- 
mon sense  as  gross  sinners  of  Course.     *^  A  projant  person,'^^  is, 
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therefore,  as  you  well  know,  proverbial  language^  used  regularly 
to  denote  a  wicked  vicious  wretch. 

The  truth  plainly  is,  and  all  men  discern  it  to  be  truth,  that  ii 
reverence  to  God  is  a  general  source  of  wickedness.  As  1  re- 
marked in  a  former  discourse.  Religious  Reverence  is  the  direct^ 
and  peculiar^  source  of  reformation*  Irreverence,  its  opposite,  is 
in  the  same  manner  the  direct  source  of  degeneracy.  Tnis  is  in- 
deed true  of  most  sins,  when  hahituallif  and  allowedly  practised. 
He,  who  practises  one  sin  in  this  manner,  will  almost  necessarily 
relish  other  sins  more*  As  tlic  body  when  corrupted,  and  weak- 
ened, by  sickness,  is  more  prepared  for  the  admission  of  any  dis- 
ease which  may  arrest  it ;  so  the  soul,  corrupted  by  sin  of  any 
kind,  becomes  more  fitted  for  the  admission  of  every'  kind  of 
wickedness,  which  seeks  admission.  The  conscience  becomes 
less  tender,  less  awake,  less  alarmed  at  the  apprehension  of  guilt. 
The  motives  also,  which  should  induce  us  to  abstain  from  ini- 
quity, gradually  lose  their  power.  The  love  of  sinning,  the  evil 
passions  and  appetites,  gain  strength  by  indulgence  ;  and  tempta- 
tion, having  repeatedly  vanquished  us,  more  easily  vanquishes  us 
again. 

But  irreverence,  more  than  almost  any  other  evil,  brines  us  into 
this  danger.  Whenever  God  becomes  an  object  of  little  impor- 
tance, or  estimation,  in  our  view ;  the  evU  of  sinning  vanishes  of 
course.  The  danger,  also,  speedily  recedes  from  our  view.  The 
only  ^at  and  solemn  Object  in  the  universe,  the  only  Being, 
who  IS  of  ultimate  importance  to  us,  loses  all  his  awfulness  and 
sanctity.  The  great  and  commanding  motive  is,  therefore,  gone ; 
and  there  is  nothing  left,  to  restrain  us,  but  reputation  or  con- 
venience. In  this  situation,  the  mind  is  prepared  for  future  per- 
petrations, not  only  by  an  increased  love  to  sinning,  but  by  a 
strong  and  habitual  feelings  operating  with  much  more  power 
than  mere  amziction^  that  sin  is  neither  guilty  nor  dangerous ;  or 
at  the  worst  as  a  thing  of  small  moment.  The  soul  is  thus  left 
free  to  the  indulgence  of  its  evil  propensities ;  and  the  restraints 
which  once  operated  with  no  small  efficacy,  lose  their  hold  on  the 
mind. 

An  affecting  exemplification  of  this  doctrine  is  seen  in  the  ten- 
dency of  one  exercise  of  profaneness  to  produce  another.  Per* 
sons  addicted  to  profane  swearing  are,  1  apprehend,  much  more 
prone  than  most  others,  to  the  commission  of  perjury.  An  oath  is 
an  eminently  solemn  act  of  religious  worship.  The  person,  who 
takes  an  oath,  calls  God  to  witness  the  manner,  in  which  he  shall 
speak,  or  act,  under  the  obligation  which  it  imposes.  If  he  shall 
speak  truth,  and  nothing  else  ;  if  he  shall  act  faithfully  in  the  of- 
fice, or  trust,  which  he  is  then  assuming ;  he  implores  God,  to  bless 
him  here  and  hereafter.  If  he  shall  speak  falsely,  or  act  unfaith- 
fully ;  he  in  the  same  solemn  manner  invokes  on  his  head  the  di- 
vine vengeance  through  time  and  eternity 
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Now  it  is  plain  beyouda  doubt,  that  the  solemn  and  awiul  char* 
acter  of  Goa  constitutes  all  the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  If  he  ii 
considered  by  the  person,  who  takes  it,  as  holy  and  sin-hating,  as 
the  unchangeable  Enemy  of  faithlessness  and  falsehood  ;  if  he  is 
realized  as  a  present  and  awful  Witness  both  of  the  oath  and  the 
subsequent  conduct ;  if  he  is  believed  to  be  the  future  and  dreads 
fill  Avenger  of  perjury  and  unfaithfulness ;  then  we  cannot  but 
suppose,  that  the  person,  who  has  thus  sworn,  will  deeply  feel  his 
obligation  to  be  sincere,  and  faithful ;  will  with  deep  anxiety  spesJc 
the  truth  exactly,  or  discharge  the  duties  of  the  assumed  office  id 
the  fear  of  God. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  juror,  whether  in  evidence  or  in  of- 
fice, regards  God  as  an  object  of  little  importance  ;  as  being  either 
too  weak,  or  too  regardless  of  rectitude,  to  take  any  serious  con- 
cem  in  the  moral  conduct  of  his  creatures ;  as  destitute  of  sacred- 
ness  of  character,  and  hatred  of  sin ;  as  indifferent  to  truth  and 
falsehood,  faithfulness  and  treachery ;  as  willing  to  be  mocked 
with  impunity,  and  abused  without  resentment;  as  existing,  only 
to  be  a  mere  caterer  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  his  creatures,  and 
a  mere  object  of  profanation  and  contempt:  then,  plainly,  the 
oath,  in  which  he  is  invoked,  can  have  little  solemnity  in  the  eyes, 
little  influence  on  the  heart,  and  little  efficacy  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  juror.   To  every  such  person  it  will  become  a  thing  of  course ; 
a  mere  wind-and-weather  incident,  an  empty  mockery  of  solemn 
sounds  on  a ,  thoughtless  tongue.     Its  obligation  he  will  neither 
feel,  nor  see.     The  duties,  which  it  requires,  he  will  not  perform. 
There  will,  therefore,  be  no  difference  of  conduct,  in  this  case,  be^ 
tween  him  that  sweareth^  and  him  that  sweareth  not. 

But  how  evident  is  it,  that  persons,  who  swear  profanely,  speedi- 
ly lose  all  sense  of  the  awfiil  character  of  the  Creator.     From 
trifline  with  him  in  this  wonderful  manner,  they  soon  learn  to  con- 
sider him  as  a  mere  trifler.     From  insulting  him  daily,  they  soon 
regard  him  as  a  proper  object  of  insult.     From  mocking  him  with 
such  impious  effipontery,  they  speedily  think  of  him  in  scarcely  any 
other  character,  than  that  of'^a  mere  butt  of  mockery.     Thus  God 
is  first  degraded,  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  by  its  own  profaneness, 
and  then  mtruded  upon  by  perjury.     He,  who  swears  profanely, 
will,  in  ordinary  cases,  soon  swear  falsely.    Accordingly,  custom- 
house oaths,  proverbially  false,  are  usually  taken  by  profane  men. 
Nay,  such  men  have  by  their  own  perjuries  rendered  these  oaths 
proverbially  false.   Oaths  in  evidence,  also,  taken  by  such  men,  are 
^tly  regarded  as  lying  under  a  general  imputation  ;  as  contribot- 
mg  not  a  little  to  unhinge  the  confidence  of  mankind  in  this  their 
last  reliance  for  truth  and  safety. 

What  is  true  of  profane  cursing  and  swearings  as  to  its  cormpt- 
ijig  power,  is  true  of  irrtverenct  va  every  form.  Disregard  to 
Ck>d  is  the  flood-gate  to  all  moral  evil.  Hfc,  who  enters  upon  tins 
conduct,  ought  to  consider  himself  as  then  entering  upon  an  univer- 
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sai  counse  of  iniquity ;  and  as  then  yielding  himself,  as  a  slave,  to 
do  the  whole  drudgery  of  Satan. 

3dly.  Profaneness  is  a  siriy  which  is  rapidly j^rosrtssivt. 
This  truth  cannot  but  be  discerned,  extensively,  in  the  obser- 
vations already  made.  Every  act  of  profaning  the  name^  perfec- 
tions, woriks,  word,  and  worship,  of  God,  is  obviously  a  bold,  pre- 
sumptuous attack  upon  this  glorious  Being.  The  sinner,  having 
once  dared  so  far,  becomes  easily  more  daring ;  and  passes  rapi<£ 
ly  from  one  state  of  wickedness  to  another,  until  he  becomes  final* 
hr  hardened  in  rebellion  against  his  Maker.  That  most  necessary 
fear  of  God,  which  is  the  great  restraint  upon  sinful  men,  is  speed- 
ily lost.  The  sinner  is  then  left  without  a  check  ujpon  his  wicked- 
ness ;  and  voluntarily  mduces  upon  himself  a  mnty  obstinacy, 
which  is  a  kind  of  reprobation  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

At  the  same  time,  the  tongue  is  a  most  convenient  instrument 
of  iniquity,  always  ready  for  ^asy  use.    We  cannot  always  sin 
with  the  hands ;  and  are  not  always  sufficiently  gratified  by  mere 
•ins  of  thought.     Much  as  it  is  to  be  lamented,  there  is  no  small 
source  of  pleasure,  found  by  wicked  men  in  communicating  their 
sinful  thoughts  and  feelines  to  each  other.     The  slanderer  is  never 
satisfied  with  merely  thinking  over  slander.    The  liar  would  soon 
be  discouraged  if  he  could  not  utter  his  lies.    The  pro&ne  swearer 
^ould  hardly  fail  of  becoming  a  reformed  man,  were  it  not  for  the 
jdeasure,  little  as  it  is,  which  he  finds  in  uttering  his  pro&neness  to 
others.    The  sins  of  the  tongue  are  perpetrat^,  alike,  with  ease, 
and  delight,  every  day ;  and  in  every  place,  where  even  a  solitair 
individual  can  be  found  to  listen.     Hence  transgressions  of  this 
kind  are  multiplied  wonderfully.    The  thief  steals,  and  the  cheat 
defiauds,  occasionally  only.     But  the  slanderer  will  slander  every 
day.     The  liar  utters  falsehood  unceasingly.    The  profane  person 
swears  and  curses  every  where ;  and  multiplies  his  iniquities  as  the 
drops  of  the  morning.  From  the  mind  of  sucn  a  person  it  is  reasona- 
bly believed,  that  tne  Spirit  of  that  God  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
lehold  iniquity^  will  in  a  peculiar  manner  withdraw  his  influence. 
Can  it  be  rationally  supposed,  that  this  celestial  Visitant  will  stay 
with  man,  to  be  a  witness  of  irreverence  and  profanation  ?  Ought  not 
every  profane  person  to  feel,  that  he  is  forcing  away  firom  mmself 
those  benevolent  restraints  upon  his  wickedness,  which  constitutes 
his  only  security,  and  the  only  rational  foundation  of  his  hopes  of 
eternal  life  ? 

Sdly.  Prof  anenessy  particularly  that  of  the  tongue^  naturally  intro* 
duces  men  to  evil  companions j  and  shuts  them  out  from  the  eiy'oy- 
meni  of  those  who  are  virtuous* 

All  men  love,  all  men  seek,  companions,  of  their  own  character* 
Sinners  herd  with  sinners  instinctively.  Virtuous  men  seek  the 
company  of  those  who  are  virtuous.  Men  of  learning  consort 
with  men  of  learning ;  plulosophers  with  philos<^hers  $  merehaatSi 
fcrmers,  mechanics,  and  seamen,  seek  the  company^itf  those  ef 
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'  their  own  class :  the  mere,  incidental  circumstances  of  pursuing 
the  same  kind  of  business  allurine  them,  regularly,  to  the  society 
of  each  other*  Still  more  poweriul  are  moral  inducements*  This 
is  a  fact  so  extensively  observed,  that  mankind  have  proverbially 
remarked,  that  a  man  is  known  by  the  company  which  he  keepsm 

Profane  persons  are  shut  out  From  the  company  of  virtuous  mea 
by  a  variety  of  considerations.  They  totally  disrelish  the  charac- 
ter of  virtuous  men ;  their  pursuits ;  their  sentiments ;  their  con- 
versation ;  and  usually  shun  their  society  on  this  account.  They 
also  dread  their  inspection ;  and  feiar  to  have  them  witnesses  of 
their  own  character,  language,  and  opinions.  For  this  reason, 
whenever  they  ar^  m  their  company,  tney  feel  obliged  to  guard 
themselves ;  to  bridle  their  tongues ;  and  to  take  care,  that  their 
language  and  sentiments  be  not  offensive  to  their  companions,  and 
dishonourable  to  themselves.  This  restraint,  like  all  others,  is 
painful;  and  they  are  unwilling  to  subject  themselves  to  it,  when- 
ever it  can  be  avoided. 

Virtue,  also,  is  in  its  own  nature  awful  to  all  sinners  :  and  proud 
as  diey  are  of  themselves,  and  their  sins,  they  cannot  fail,  m  the 
hour  of  sober  consideration,  to  feel  their  inferiority ;  and  accord- 
ingly to  be  humbled,  mortified,  and  abashed.  Christ  informs  us 
that  hi  who  doeth  e-oil  hateih  the  lights  neither  comeih  to  the  lights  Uit 
kii  deeds  should  he  reproved.  For  the  very  same  reason,  profane 
persons,  and  other  smners,  hate  the  company  of  religious  men ; 
oecause  th^ir  character  and  conduct  are  a  direct  contrast  to  their 
own,  and  hold  them  out  in  a  stronger  light  of  unworthiness  and  de- 
basement. This  contrast,  few  wicked  men  are  willing  to  bear. 
Ahnost  all  of  them  shrink  from  it,  as  a  wounded  patient  shrinks 
from  the  probe  of  the  surgeon. 

At  the  same  time,  virtuous  persons  loath,  of  course,  the  com- 
pany, and  conversation,  of  all  open  and  obstinate  sinners*  But 
profane  persons  are  among  the  most  opea  of  all  sinners.  Their 
sin  is  ever  on  their  lips,  and  continually  proclaimed  by  their 
toneues.  It  is  impossible  therefore,  that  their  characters  should 
not  be  known.  Persons,  so  directly  opposed  in  feelings  and  pur* 
suits,  can  never  unite  with  that  mutual  agreement  of  heart,  or  con* 
▼ersation,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  pleasantness,  and  even  to 
the  continuance,  of  familiar  society.  The  virtuous  man  will,  at  tht 
same  time,  find  every  thing  lacking  in  such  persons  which  he  seeks 
for  in  company  ;  whether  it  be  pleasure,  or  profit. 

In  addition  to  these  things,  his  reputation  oecomes  stained,  and 
very  deeply,  if  he  consorts,  voluntarily,  with  such  companions. 
"  Why,"  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  "  does  he  frequent  such  com- 
pany V^  "  Certainly,"  it  will  be  answered, "  not  for  profit."  The 
necessary  inference  is,  therefore,  that  he  frequents  it  for  the  sake  of 
pleasure.  Of  course,  he  must  find  pleasure  in  sin ;  and  in  this 
peculiarly  odious  sin.  But  to  find  pleasure  in  any  sin  is  a  direct 
ecmtradictio^  of  his  religious  profession;  a  direct  denial  of  '* 
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Christian  character.  In  this  manner,  then,  he  wounds  himself; 
he  wounds  the  church ;  he  wounds  the  cause  of  God.  What  Chris- 
tian can  be  supposed  to  make  such  a  sacrifice,  for  the  sake  of  any 
thing  which  he  can  gain  from  sinful  companions  ? 

But  the  dangers  from  evil  companions  are  continual,  extreme, and 
in  a  sense  infinite.  They  are  found  every  moment,  and  in  every 
place :  especially  in  the  haunts,  customarily  frequented  by  men  of 
this  character.     Here  all  the  means  of  sinning  are  gathered  to- 

f  ether.  The  companion  of  fools j  or  wicked  men,  saitn  God,  shall 
e  destroyed. 
The  advantages  of  virtuous  company,  on  the  contrary,  are  great 
and  unspeakable*  Their  sentiments  and  conduct  are  such  as 
their  consciences  approve ;  and  such  as  God  approves.  Their 
sentiments  are  all  conformed  to  the  Scriptures.  Their  conduct  is 
the  njLtural  fruit  of  their  sentiments :  not  perfect  indeed  ;  but 
sincere,  amiable,  and  excellent.  In  this  character  is  presented  a 
powerful  check  upon  sin,  and  a  powerful  support  to  virtue.     No 

Sersons  can  give  so  alarming  an  exhibition  of  the  evil,  guilt,  and 
anger  of  sin,  as  they.  No  persons  can  place  virtue  in  so  allur- 
ing a  light.  They  have  felt  the  evils  of  sin,  the  foretastes  of 
immortality,  and  the  pleasures  of  holiness.  They,  therefere, 
can  enter,  with  the  heart,  into  both  subjects  ;  and  can  speak  of 
both  with  feelings,  unknown  to  other  men,  and  incapable  of  beinff 
known,  until  they  become  virtuous.  Hence  good  may  be  gained 
and  evil  avoided,  by  means  of  their  company,  by  means  peculiar 
to  them,  which  is  often  unattainable,  or  unavoidable,  in  any  other 
manner. 

By  shutting  himself  out  from  this  company,  the  profane  person, 
therefore,  voluntarily  relinquishes  one  of  the  chief  blessings  of 
life;  one  of  the  great  means  of  securing  life  eternal.  Notningi 
perhaps,  beside  tne  worship  of  God,  and  a  religious  education, 
contributes  more  frequently,  or  more  certainly,  to  bring  men  inio 
the  strait  and  narrow  way ;  to  keep  them  in  it,  after  they  nave  once 
entered  ;  or  to  aid,  and  quicken,  them  in  the  journey  towards  heav- 
en. Nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  more  readily,  or  regularly 
to  withdraw  them  from  danger,  guilt,  and  ruin.  All  this  good  the 
profane  person  voluntarily  casts  away.  Other  sinners,  of  more 
decent  characters,  often  enjoy  this  blessing;  and  find  it  a  blessing 
hideed.  But  the  profane  person  cairies  with  him  the  label  of  reiec- 
tion;  the  mark  of  outla\iTy  from  virtuous  society  5  a  label,  volun- 
tilrily  worn;  a  mark,  branded  by  himself. 

At  the  same  time,  he  is  consigned  in  the  same  voluntary  manner^ 
to  the  company  of  wicked  men.     Here  virtue  and  hope  are  blasted' 
together.    Here,  all  the  curses,  opposed  to  the  blessmgs  above  re- 
cited, multiply,  and  thrive.     Here,  his  life  is  wasted;  and  his  soul 
hazarded,  assassinated,  and  destroyed  for  ever. 

4th)y.  Profanmess  exposes  nun  to  the  terrible  denunciation  of  th$ 
iixL 
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The  occasion  on  which  this  threatening  was  pronounced,  thji 
Person  by  whom,  and  the  manner  and  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  pubhshed  to  mankind,  ought  to  render  it  peculiarly  alarming 
to  every  man,  who  is  guilty  of  this  sin.  Thou  shall  not  take  the  naim 
of  the  Lordj  thy  God^  in  vain;  said  the  Creator  of  all  thinp,  with 
an  audible  voice  from  Sinai,  while  the  world  was  trembling  Beneath 
him ;  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  ^uUtless^  who  taketh  his  name 
in  vain*  This  was  the  declaration  of  Him,  who  is  thus  pro&ned, 
and  thus  mocked  ;  of  him,  who  is  an  ear-witness  of  all  this  pro- 
faneness  and  mockery ;  of  him,  by  whom  the  wretch,  guilty  ox  this 
fearful  transgression,  will  be  judged  and  condemned,  at  the  final 
day.  The  mreatening  is  denounced  against  a  single  transgression 
of  this  nature.  What,  then,  must  be  the  guilt,  and  the  danger,  of 
profane  persons,  deformed  as  they  usually  are  with  transgressioniL 
scarcely  numerable  by  man !  What  a  chain  of  profanations,  of 
oaths  and  curses,  will  every  such  person  drag  after  him  'to  the 
throne  of  God!  How  will  he  tremble  at  the  retrospect ;  shrink 
fix>m  the  dread  tribunal,  before  his  cause  is  heard ;  and  realize  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  before  it  is  pronounced ! 

The  threatening,  here  declared,  is  a  sentence,  gone  forth  before* 
hand  firom  the  triounal  of  eternal  Justice,  against  this  particular 
transgression :  a  doom,  already  pronounced,  and  hastening  to  its 
execution,  by  the  hand  of  Him,  from  whom  no  sinner  can  escape. 
It  is  a  sentence,  which  cannot  be  misunderstood;  against  a  crime, 
which  cannot  be  doubted.  Many  sins  are  of  such  a  nature,  that 
the  sinner  may  question  the  reality  of  his  guilt.  Here,  the  crime 
is  perfectly  known,  and  the  sentence  absolutely  decisive.  The 
profane  person,  therefore,  may  consider  himself  as  tried,  judged, 
and  condemned,  already;  judged,  and  condemned,  from  amidst  the 
thunders  and  lightnings  of  the  mount  of  God  :  and  wo  be  to  him, 
who  does  not  believe^  and  tremble* 

REMARKS. 

1st.  T%ese  observations  exhibit  in  a  strong  light  the  depravity  of 
the  kuman  heart. 

In  the  progress  of  these  discourses,  it  has  been  clearly  evinced, 
that  profaneness  is  a  sin,  perpetrated  in  an  almost  endless  variety 
of  forms;  that  it  is  a  sin,  attended  with  enormous  guilt,  and  expos- 
ing the  perpetrator  to  immense  danger.  It  has  also  been  shown, 
that  the  mducements  to  it  are  very  few,  and  very  small:  while  the 
motives,  opposed  to  it,  are  very  many,  and  very  great.  Yet  how 
evident  is  it,  that  this  very  sin  is,  and  ever  has  been,  practised  by 
incomprehensible  multitudes  of  mankind !  The  Jews  were  (wo- 
fane :  the  Mahommedans  are  profane :  the  Christian  nations  arc 
profane  :  and  the  Heathen  nations  are,  and  ever  were,  profane  to 
such  Gods,  as  they  acknowledged.  Among  all  these  nations,  or, 
in  other  words,  tnroughout  the  whole  earth,  and  throughout  the 
whole  reign  of  time,  innumerable  individuals  have  ever  been  pro- 
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£Buie.  Indeed,  in  one  form  and  another,  no  man  has  been  guOt- 
less  of  that  irreverence  towards  God,  in  which  the  essence  of 
profaneness  consists.  The  evil,  therefore,  spreads  over  the  world ; 
and,  in  one  form,  or  another,  attaches  itself  to  every  child  of 
Adam. 

How  wonderful  a  specimen  of  human  corruption  is  presented 
in  the  so  general  profanation  of  the  Name  of  God,  exhibited  in 
fight-minded  cursing  and  swearing !  How  perfectly  at  a  loss  is 
Reason  for  a  motive  to  originate,  and  explain,  this  conduct! 
Why  should  the  Name  of  the  Creator  be  treated  with  irreverence  f 
Why  should  not  any  thing  else  be  uttered  by  man,  if  we  consider 
him  merely  as  a  rational  being,  without  recurring  at  all  to  his  moral 
and  accountable  character,  rather  than  language  of  this  nature  t 
Certainlv,  it  contributes  not,  in  the  least  degree,  to  the  advance- 
ment of  any  purpose,  cherished  by  the  mind  of  the  profane  per- 
son ;  unless  that  purpose  is  mere  profaneness.  I  know  well,  that 
passion  is  often  pleaded  for  the  use  of  this  language.  But  why 
should  passion  prompt  to  profaneness  ?  Anger,  one  would  sup- 
pose, would  naturally  vent  itself  in  expressions  of  resentment 
against  the  person,  who  had  provoked  us.  But  this  person  is  al- 
ways a  fellow-creature ;  a  man  like  ourselves.  In  what  way,  or 
in  what  deeree,  is  God  concerned  in  this  matter  ?  What  has  the 
passion,  what  has  the  provocation,  to  do  with  Him,  his  name,  or  his 
character  ?  Why  do  we  affront  and  injure  him,  because  a  creature, 
infinitely  unlike  nim,  has  affronted  and  injured  us?  I  know  that 
Custom,  also,  is  pleaded,  as  an  extenuation,  and  perhaps  as  an  ex-  • 
planation,  of  this  crime.  But  how  came  such  a  custom  to  exist  f 
How  came  any  rational  being  ever  to  think  of  profaning  the  name 
of  God  ?  How  came  any  other  rational  being  to  follow  him  in  this 
wickedness  ?  Whence  was  it,  that  so  many  millions  of  those,  who 
ought  to  be  rational  beings,  have  followed  them  both?  What  end 
can  it  have  answered  ?  What  honour,  gain,  or  pleasure,  can  it 
have  furnished  ?  What  taste  can  it  have  gratified*  What  desire, 
what  affection,  can  it  have  indulged  ?  What  end  can  the  pro&ne 
person  have  proposed  to  himself? 

Can  any  explanation  be  given  of  this  conduct,  except  that  it 
springs  from  love  to  wickedness  itself?    From  a  heart  fixedly  op- 

E sea  to  its  Maker ;  pleased  with  affronting  him ;  loving  to  abuse 
i  character,  and  to  malign  his  glorious  agency  ?  A  heart  in 
which  sin  is  gratuitous  ;  by  which  in  juster  language  nothing 
is  gained,  much  is  plainly  lost,  and  every  thing  is  nazai-ded  ? 
What,  beside  the  love  of  sinning;  what,  but  the  peculiar  turpi- 
tude of  the  character  \  can  be  the  source,  or  the  explanation  of  tnis 
conduct  ? 

Sdly.  TTuse  observations  teach  us  the  Goodness  of  God  in  alarms 
ingnusnkind  concerning  this  sin  in  so  solemn  a  manner. 

The  guilt  of  profaneness  cannot  be  questioned :  nor  can  tber^ 
be  any  more  question  concerning  the  danger  to  which  the  perpo^ 
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trator  exposes  himself*  In  such  a  situation^  how  kindly  has  the 
Lawgiver  of  the  universe  warned  mankind  a^nst  the  perpetra* 
tion,  oy  announcing  to  them,  in  this  afiectine  manner,  the  evil  to 
which  it  would  expose  them.  He  saw,  periectly,  their  tendency 
to  this  wickedness ;  and  with  infinite  mercy  has  been  pleased  to 
provide  those  means  for  their  safety,  which  are  best  calculated  to 
msure  it. 

If  a  child  were  advancing  towards  the  brow  of  a  precipice : 
how  kindly  would  he  and  his  parent  regard  a  friend,  wno  should 
announce  to  him  his  danger,  diixct  him  with  sure  guidance,  and 
influence  him  with  efficacious  motives,  to  avoid  it.  The  threat* 
enin^,  contained  in  this  command,  and,  together  with  it,  all  those 
whi(£  are  found  in  the  Scriptures,  are  calculated  for  this  very 
purpose.  They  warn  us  of  approaching  guilt :  they  declare  to 
us  approaching  danger.  Thousands  ana  millions  of  the  human 
race  have  been  actually  saved  by  them  from  impending  d^struc* 
tipn.  Terrible  are  they  indeed  to  obstinate  sinners,  because  they 
disturb  them  in  their  beloved  course  of  sinning,  and  because  they 
intend  not  to  cease  from  sin.  Still  they  are  not  the  less  mercifully 

fiven.     They  are  the  very  means,  by  which  immense  multitudes 
ave  been  plucked^  as  brands j  out  of  the  burning* 
ddly.  Let  me  warn  all  those,  who  hear  me,  to  shun  profanentss. 
To  this  end,  fix  in  vour  minds  a  solemn  and  controlling  sense  of 
i%t  evil  and  danger  of  this  sin*     Make  this  sense  habitual  in  such 
a  manner,  that  it  may  be  always  ready  to  rise  up  in  the  mind,  and 
.  present  itself  before  your  eves.    Feel,  that  you  will  gain  nothing 
nere,  and  lose  every  thing  hereafter. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  views,  keep  the  evil  always  at  tf 
great  distance.  Mark  the  men,  who  are  profane  ;  and  avoid  their 
con^pany,  as  you  would  avoid  the  plague.  Shun  the  places  where 
profaneness  abounds,  or  where  it  may  be  expected  to  abound,  as 
you  would  shun  a  quicksand.  Avoid  them ;  pass  not  by  them ; 
turn  from  them  ;  pass  away.  Remember,  that  these  places  are  the 
W(fU  to  hell ;  going  down  to  the  cluimbers  of  death* 

Unceasingly  say  to  yourselves,  Thou  God  seest  me*  Unceas* 
inely  say  to  yourselves.  The  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless,  thai 
tOKeth  his  name  in  vain*  Remember,  that  he  is  most  mercifully 
disposed  to  be  your  Father,  and  everlasting  friend  ;  that  he  cannot 
be  your  friend,  unless  you  regard  him  with  reverence  and  Godly 
fear}  and  that,  if  He  be  not  your  friend,  you  will  throughout  eter- 
mty  be  friendless,  and  helpless,  and  hopeless.  What  then  will 
become  of  you? 

Carefully  avoid  mentioning  his  great  Name  on  any,  except  solemn^ 
occasions}  and  in  any  manner  which  is  not  strictly  reverential* 
Hever  speak,  never  think,  of  God,  his  Son,  his  Spirit,  his  Namei 
his  works,  his  Word,  or  his  Institutions,  without  solemnity  and 
^ire.  Never  approach  his  House,  or  his  Word,  without  rev,ei> 
tncfi*    Prepare  yourselves  by  solemn  consideration  and  humble 
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prayer  for  his  Worship.  Shun  all  that  language  which,  though 
not  directly  profane,  is  merely  a  series  of  steps  towards  profane- 
ness ;  and  all  those  thoughts  of  sacred  things,  which  are  tinctured 
with  levity.  At  the  same  time,  daily  beseech  him  to  preserve 
you ;  and  let  your  unceasing  prayer  bej  Set  a  roatch^  O  Lord  I  be* 
fort  my  mouth :  keep  the  door  of  my  lipsh 

4thly«  Let  me  solemnly  admonish  the  profane  persons^  in  tliis 
assembly ^  of  Iheir  guilt  and  danger. 

You,  unhappily  for  yourselves,  are  those,  who  take  the  name  of 
God  in  vain  ;  and  of  course  are  now,  or  soon  will  be,  subjects  of 
all  the  guilt  and  danger,  which  I  have  specified.  Jiowj  therefore^ 
thus  satth  the  Lord^  Consider  your  ways.  Remember  what  you 
are  doing;  against  whom  your  evil  tongues  are  directed;  who  is 
the  object  of  your  contempt  and  mockery. 

Ask  yourselves  what  you  gain ;  what  you  expect  to  gain ;  what 

irou  do  not  lose.  Remember,  that  you  lose  your  reputation,  at 
east  in  the  miodb  of  all  the  wise  and  good,  and  all  the  blessings 
of  their  company  and  friendship;  that  you  sacrifice  your  peace  of 
mind ;  that  vou  break  down  all  those  principles,  on  whicn  Virtue 
may  be  grafted,  and,  with  them,  every  rational  hope  of  eternal 
life;  that  you  are  rapidly  becoming  more  and  more  corrupted, 
day  by  day;  and  that,  with  this  deplorable  character,  you  are 
preparing  to  go  to  the  judgment.  Think  what  it  will  be  to  swear, 
end  curse,  to  mock  God,  and  insult  your  Redeemer,  through 
life ;  to  carry  your  oaths  and  curses  to  a  dying  bed ;  to  entj^ 
eternity  with  blasphemies  in  your  mouths ;  and  to  stand  before 
the  final  bar,  when  the  last  sound  of  profaneness  has  scarcely  d|ed 
upon  your  tongues. 

If  these  considerations  do  not  move  you ;  if  they  do  not  mak^ 

!rou  tremble  at  the  thought  of  what  you  are  doing ;  if  they  do  not 
brce  you  to  a  solemn  pause  in  the  career  of  iniquity  ;  if  they  (JIq 
not  compel  you  to  retrace  your  downward  steps,  and  returpi 
while  it  is  in  your  power,  to  reformation  and  safety ;  I  can  only 
say,  that  you  are  hurried  by  an  evil  spirit  to  destruction ;  tbs^ 
you  are  maniacs  in  sin,  on  whom  neither  reason  nor  religion  has 
any  influence ;  and  that  you  will  soon  find  yourselves  in  me  eter» 
nal  dungeon  of  darkness  and  despair. 
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Stealing  of  every  man,  who  shall  know  iu  Every  GentiUj.  as  well 
as  every  Jewj  who  sinneth  under  the  law,  voillj  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Apostle's  declaration,  bejtidged  by  the  law.  Aereeably  to 
this  equitable  construction,  every  person,  to  whom  tnis  precept 
shall  come,  is  bound  to  remember  the  Sabbath  day^  to  keep  it  holy. 

But  it  is  acknowledged,  that ''  all  the  remaining  commands  are 
indeed  universally  obligatory ;  being  in  their  own  nature  moral, 
and  having  therefore  an  universal  application  to  mankind.  This, 
however,  is  plainly  a  Command  merely  positive,  and  therefore 
destitute  of  tnis  universality  of  application.  It  may,  of  course, 
be  dispensed  with  ;  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  deUvered  k> 
the  Jews  only,  like  their  ceremonial  and  judicial  law ;  may  have 
been  destined  to  continue,  so  long  as  their  national  state  continu- 
ed ;  and,  thus  may  have  been  designed  to  be  of  neither  universal, 
nor  perpetual,  obligation." 

To  this  objection,  which  I  have  stated  at  full  length,  that  I  might 
be  sure  of  doing  justice  to  it,  I  give  the  following  answer. 

First ;  it  appears  to  mc  evident,  that,  so  far  as  my  information 
extends,  the  distinction  between  moral  and  positive  con^miands  has 
been  less  clearly  made  by  moral  writers,  than  most  other  distinc- 
tions. It  will  be  impossible  for  any  man  clearly  to  see,  and  to 
limit,  exactly,  what  they  intend  when  they  use  these  terms.  To 
remove  this  difficulty,  so  far  as  my  audience  are  concerned,  and  to 
enable  them  to  know  what  I  design,  while  I  am  using  these  words, 
I  will  attempt  to  define  them  with  some  particularity. 

A  moral  precept^  is  one,  which  regulates  the  moral  conduct  of 
Intelligent  creatures,  and  binds  the  will  and  the  conscience.  It  is 
either  limited,  or  universal :  it  is  universal ;  or,  in  other  words,  is 
obli^tory  on  the  consciences  of  Intelligent  creatures,  at  all  times, 
ftnd  in  all  circumstances,  when  their  situations  and  relations  are 
universally  such,  as  to  render  the  conduct  required  in  these  pre- 
cepts their  duty  invariably,  and  in  the  nature  of  things.  Of  this 
kind,  the  number  of  precepts  is  certainly  very  small.  We  are 
bound  to  love  God,  and  our  neighbour,  invariably.  But  the  fifth 
command^  in  its  obvious  sense,  can  have  no  application,  where  the 
relations  of  parent  and  child  do  not  exist ;  the  sixths  where  rational 
beines  are  immortal;  the  seventh^  where  the  distinction  of  sex  is 
hot  found.  To  these  precepts,  therefore,  the  criterion  of  univer- 
sality, generally  regaitled  as  the  principal  mark  of  the  moral  na- 
ture of  precepts,  is  plainly  inapplicable  5  and  it  is  altogether  pro- 
bable, that  these  precepts  will  nave  no  existence  in  any  world,  but 
this.  Limited  moral  precepts  are  those,  which  require  the  duties, 
arising  from  such  relations  and  circumstances,  as  exist  only  for 
limited  periods,  or  among  certain  classes  or  divisions  of  Rational 
beings.  Thus  various  moral  precepts  found  in  the  judicial  law  of 
Moses  obligated  to  obedience  none  out  the  people  of  that  nationi 
and  strangers  dwelUng  among  them.  Thus,  also,  he,  who  has  no 
parents,  is  not  required  to  perform  the  duties,  enjoined  upon  a 
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cluk);  he,  whqMs  no  wife,  those  required  of  a  husband ;  and  be, 
Wbo  has  no  cbilQren,  tbose  demanded  of  a  father. 

Positive  precepts  are  such,  as  require  conduct  of  moral  beings, 
which,  antecedently  to  the  promulgation  of  them,  was  not  their  du* 

5f  \  and,  independently  of  them,  would  never  have  become  their 
uty ;  but  would  have  remained  for  ever  a  matter  of  indifference. 
It  oueht  to  be  observed  here,  that  some  precepts  are  considered  as 
QiereJy  positive,  because  the  duties,  enjoined  by  them,  were  un* 
known,  and  would  have  continued  unknown,  to  those,  of.  whom 
they  are  required,  independendy  of  the  publication  of  the  pre* 
C(^pts.  These  precepts,  however,  are  no  less  of  a  moral  nature, 
tban  if  the  duties,  which  they  enjoin,  and  the  relations  from  which 
those  duties  spring,  had  always  been  perfectly  known.  A  precept 
^  a  merely  positive  nature  creates  a  duty,  which,  but  for  tne  pre* 
^ept,  would  not  exist ;  which  does  not  depend  for  its  existence  on 
the  nature  of  the  relations,  sustained  by  the  subject  as  a  Rational 
beine ;  but  is  intended  to  promote  some  useful,  incidental  purpose, 
and  IS  not  due,  nor  demanded  from  the  subject  in  other  cases,  al- 
though sustaining  exactly  the  same  relations.  Thus  the  precept^ 
reqmrin^  the  building  of  booths  at  the  passover,  may  be  considered 
Its  a  positive  precept.  Thus  also  many  others,  enjoining  particular 
parts  of  the  Jewish  ritual. 

Secondly ;  The  precept  contained  in  the  text  is  according  to 
these  defimtions  a  moral,  and  not  a  positive,  precept.  The  Sabbath 
was  instituted  for  the  following  ends. 

It  was  intended  to  give  the  laborious  classes  of  mankind  an  op* 
portunity  of  resting  from  toil. 

It  was  intended  to  be  a  commemoration  of  the  wisdom,  power, 
fnd  goodness  of  God  in  the  Creation  of  the  universe. 

It  was  intended  to  furnish  an  opportunity  of  increasing  holiness 
in  man,  while  in  a  state  of  mnocence. 

It  was  intended  to  furnish  an  opportunity  to  fallen  man  of  ac- 
quiring holiness,  and  of  obtaining  salvation. 

In  every  one  of  these  respects,  the  Sabbath  is  equally  isefuL 
impOTtant,  and  necessary,  to  every  child  of  Adam.  It  was  no 
Hiore  necessary  to  a  Jew  to  rest  auer  the  labour  of  six  days  was 
ended,  than  to  any  other  man.  It  was  no  more  necessary  to  a 
Jev  to  conmiemorate  the  perfections  of  God,  displayed  in  the 
irork  of  creation ;  it  was  no  more  necessary  to  a  Jew  to  gain  hoU« 
DISSS,  or  to  increase  it;  it  is  no  more  necessary  to  a  Jew  to  seek, 
Cf  to  obtain,  salvation.  Whatever  makes  either  of  these  things 
interesting  to  a  Jew  in  anv  degree,  makes  them  in  the  same  de* 

Ee  interesting  to  every  otner  man.  The  nature  of  the  command, 
refore,  teadies,  as  plainly  as  the  nature  of  a  command  can 
jBi^lch,  that  it  is  of  universal  application  to  mankind.  It  has  then 
(hif  great  criterion  of  a  moral  precept :  viz.  universality  of  appli* 
fffl^ont  - 
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That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  commemorate^the  perfectkMif 
of  God,  displayed  in  the  work  of  creation,  cannot  be  questioned* 
£very  living  man  is  bound  to  contemplate,  understand,  and  adore, 
these  perfections.  But  we  cannot  know  them  in  the  abstract ;  or 
as  they  exist  merely  in  Him.  We  learn  them,  only  as  displayed 
in  his  Works,  and  in  his  Word.  We  are  bound,  therefore,  to  learn 
them,  as  thus  displayed ;  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  clearness 
and  glory  of  the  display.  The  clearness  and  glory,  with  which 
these  perfections  are  manifested  in  the  work  of  creation,  are  tran- 
tcendently  great ;  and  demand  from  all  creatures  a  contemplatioii 
proportionally  attentive,  and  an  adoration  proportionally  exalted* 
To  commemorate  this  glorious  work,  therefore,  is  a  plam  and  im« 
portant  duty  of  all  men  :  this  being  the  peculiai:  service  demanded 
of  them  by  his  character,  and  his  relation  to  them  as  their  Creator* 
But  this  commemoration  was  the  original  and  supreme  object  of 
the  command.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  is  a  moral  service  { 
oor  that  the  precept  recjuiring  it,  is  a  moral  precept. 

To  perform  this  service  in  the  best  manner,  is  also,  as  much  t: 
moral  duty,  as  to  perform  it  at  all.  If  any  duty  be  not  performed 
in  the  best  manner ;  it  is  only  performed  in  part :  the  remainder 
being  of  course  omitted.  But  no  words  can  be  necessary  to 
prove,  that  we  are  equally  obliged  to  perform  one  part  of  a  du^ 
4ft  another. 

If  we  know  not,  and  cannot  know,  the  best  manner ;  we  are 
invariably  bound  to  choose  the  best  which  we  do  know.  If,  how* 
ever,  the  best  manner  be  made  known  to  us ;  we  are  invariably 
obliged  to  adopt  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

The  best  manner,  in  the  present  case,  is  made  known  to  us  in 
this  Command.  We  are  assured,  that  it  is  the  best  manner,  by 
the  fact,  that  God  has  chosen  it.  ]Nip  man  can  doubt  whether 
God's  manner  is  the  best ;  nor  whether  it  is  his  own  duty  to 
adopt  it  rather  than  any  other.  This  manner  is  a  commemora- 
tion of  the  perfections  of  God,  thus  disclosed,  on  one  day  in 
seven. 

That  a  particular  day,  or  set  time,  should  be  devoted  to  this  im- 
portant purpose,  is  inoispensable.  The  duty  is  a  social  one ;  in 
which  theRational  creatures  of  God,  in  this  world,  are  universally 
to  unite.  But  unless  a  particular  dav  were  set  apart  for  this  duty, 
the  union  intended  would  be  impossible. 

It  is  of  the  last  importance,  that  the  day  should  be  appointed  by 
God.  Men  would  not  agree  on  any  particular  day.  If  they  should 
agree,  it  would  always  be  doubtful  whether  the  time  chosen  by 
them  was  the  best ;  and  the  day  appointed  by  men,  would  have 
neither  authority,  sacredness,  nor  sanction.  In  a  matter,  merely 
of  human  institution,  all,  who  pleased,  would  dissent ;  and  in  such 
a  world  as  ours,  most,  or  all,  would  choose  to  dissent.  TIm 
whole  duty,  therefore,  would  be  left  undone ;  and  the  glorious  mt- 
Ibctions  of  God,   unfolded  in  the  work  of  Creation,  wouldr  be 
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wholly  forgotten.  This  precept  is,  also,  entirely  of  a  moral  na- 
ture, as  to  the  whole  End,  at  which  it  aims,  so  far  as  man  is  con- 
cerned. This  End,  is  the  attainment,  and  the  increase,  of  holi* 
ness.  Of  every  man  living,  and  of  every  man  alike,  this  is  the 
highest  interest,  and  the  highest  duty.  To  this  end,  as  to  the  for- 
mer, which  is  indeed  inseparably  united  with  this,  the  Sabbath  is 
indispensable. 

The  Sabbath  is  eminently  moral,  also,  as  the  indispensable  means 
of  preserving  in  the  world  a  real  and  voluntary  ooedience  of  all 
the  other  commands  in  the  Decalogue.  Wherever  the  Sabbath 
is  not.  Religion  dies  of  course ;  and  Morality  of  every  kind,  except 
so  far  as  convenience  and  selfishness  may  keep  the  forms  of  it 
alive,  is  forgotten.  But  all  those  means,  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  exrsten'^.e  of  Morality,  or,  in  better  language.  Religion,  are 
themselves  of  a  moral  nature,  and  of  universal  oDUgation ;  since 
without  them,  nothing  moral  could  exist. 

It  makes  no  difference,  here,  whether  we  could  have  known, 
without  information  from  God;  that  one  day  in  seven  would  be  the 
best  time ;  and  furnish  the  best  manner  of  performing  these  thingSi 
or  not.     It  is  sufficient,  that  we  know  it  now. 

Thus  the  fourth  Command  is  of  a  really  moral  nature,  no  less 
dian  the  others ;  and  as  truly  of  incalculable  importance,  and  in- 
dispensable obligation,  to  all  the  children  of  Adam*  '  Its  place 
in  the  decalogue,  therefore,  was  given  it  with  cohsunmiate  pro- 
priety :  and  what  God  liath  joined  together j  let  not  man  pui 
asunder. 

If  it  were  intended  to  abolish  a  conmiand,  given  so  plainly,  and 
with  circumstances  of  such  amazing  solemnity;  the  abrogation 
would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  communicated  in  a  manner, 
equally  clear  with  tnat,  in  which  the  command  itself  was  origin- 
ally given.  But  the  Scriptures  contain  nothing,  which  resembles 
an  abrogation  of  it,  communicated  either  clearlv,  or  obscurely. 
When  Christ  abolished  the  ceremonial  and  civil  laws  of  the 
Jens  J  so  far  as  they  might  be  thought  to  extend  to  the  Gentiles  ^  and 
taught  the  true  moral  system  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  when 
the  Apostles  afterwards  completed  the  Evangelical  account  of 
this  subject :  it  is,  I  think,  increc^ible,  that,  if  this  precept  were 
to  be  abolished  at  all,  neither  he,  nor  they,  should  give  a  single 
hint  concerning  the  abolition.  As  both  have  left  it  lust  where 
thev  found  it,  without  even  intimating,  that  it  was  at  all  to  be  an- 
nulled ;  wc  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  its  obligation  has  never 
been  lessened. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  many  other  pre- 
cepts, comprised  in  the  Mosaic  law,  which  are  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  of  a  moral  nature,  were  nevertheless  not  introduced 
into  the  Decalogue ;  were  not  spoken  by  the  voice  of  God ;  nor 
written  with  his  finger;  nor  placed  on  the  tables  of  stone,  &shioned 
by  himself.    Why  was  this  supreme  distinction  made  in  favour  of 
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Ah  precept,  now  under  discussion  ?  This  question  I  may  peAup^. 
answer  more  particularly  hereafter.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  at 
p^sent,  that  it  arose  solely  from  the  superior  importance  of  di^ 
precept  itself. 

2.  The  Perpehml  Establishment  of  the  Sabbath  is  evideni/hmiti 
Original  Institution. 

Of  this  we  have  the  following  account  in  Genesis  ii.  I— S.  7W 
ike  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished^  and  all  the  host  of  them* 
^nd  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work^  which  he  had  made* 
And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it ;  becauit  thai  m  k 
ht  had  rested  from  all  his  work^  which  God  created  and  made.  The 
proofs  which  this  passage  afibrds  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Sabbatl^ 
Inspect  the  time^  and  the  end,  of  the  Institution. 

.  The  time  of  the  Institution  was  the  seventh  day,  after  the  crea- 
tion was  be^un,  and  the  first  day,  after  it  was  ended.  At  tbii 
time,  none  of  the  human  race  were  in  being,  but  our  first  parents. 
Fbr  them  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  ;  ancf  clearly,  therefore,  for 
all  their  posterity  also.  If  it  was  not  instituted  for  all  their  poster* 
!ty,  it  was  not  instituted  for  any  of  them :  for,  certainly,  there  can 
be  no  reason  given,  why  it  was  instituted  for  one  more  than  anoth- 
er. The  Jewsj  particularly,  were  no  more  nearly  connected 
with  Adam,  than  we  arc  ;  and  no  more  interested  in  any  thing, 
Commanded  to  him,  than  are  the  Gentiles.  Accordindy,  it  is, 
86  far  as  I  know,  universally  conceded,  that,  if  the  Sabbath  wai 
Instituted  at  this  time,  it  is  obligatory  on  all  men  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

The  resting  of  God  on  this  day,  alleged  in  the  text  as  a  primary 
ilbd  authoritative  reason,  why  the  Sabbath  should  be  kept  holy, 
i^  a  reason  extending  to  all  men  alike.  In  my  own  view  it  is  in* 
credible,  that  God  should  rest  on  this  day,  to  furnish  an  example, 
to  the  Jewish  nation  merely,  of  observing  the  Sabbath ;  or  that  so 
kolemn  a  transaction,  as  this,  in  its  own  nature  affecting  the  wholf 
htiinan  race  alike,  should  be  intentionally  confined  in  its  influence 
to  a  ten  thousandth  part  of  mankind.  The  example  of  God,  so  far 
AS  it  isimitable,  is  in  its  very  nature  authoritative,  and  obligatory 
bn  every  Intelligent  creature ;  and  in  the  present  case,  plainly,  oa 
tt^e  whole  human  race.  For  man  to  limit  it,  where  God  himself  has 
not  been  pleased  to  limit  it,  is  evidently  unwarrantable,  and  inde* 
feasible. 

The  End  of  the  institution  plainly  holds  out  the  same  universality 
6f  obligation.  I  have  already  observed,  that  this  is  two-fold ;  vi& 
to  commemorate  the  glory  of  God,  displayed  in  the  creation ;  and 
to.  attain,  and  increase,  holiness  iivthe  soul  of  man.  I  have  also 
observed  that  all  men  are  alike  interested  in  both  these  objects. 
Kor  can  there  be  a  single  pretence,  that  any  nation,  or  any  persooi 
is  more  interested  in  eitner,  than  any  other  person  or  nation.  Evojr 
iiidlviaual  stands  in  exactly  the  same  relations  to  God ;  is  tmUt 
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esuctly  the  same  obligations :  and  is  boondi  in  this  case,  to  dutiet 
exactly  the  same. 

3.  The  Perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath  it  clearly  taught  in  Isaiah  Ivi* 


Alto  the  tont  of  the  ttranger,  that  join  themtehet  to  the  Lord,  to 
terve  Atm,  and  to  love  the  name  of  the  Lord^  to  be  hit  tervantt ;  every 
one  that  keepeth  the  Sabbath  from  polluting  t7,  and  taketh  hold  of  my 
covenant ;  Even  them  will  I  bring  to  my  holy  mountain^  and  make 
them  joyful  in  my  house  of  prayer :  their  bumt'Offeringt  and  their 
itterijicet  shall  be  acceptable  on  my  altar :  for  my  house  shall  be  call* 
edj  An  house  of  prayer  for  all  people.  The  Lord  God^  who  gather* 
tth  the  outcasts  of  Israel j  saithj  Yet  will  I  gather  others  to  him^  beside 
those  that  are  gathered  uhto  him. 

From  this  passage  it  is  evident,  that,irhen  the  house  of  God  shall 
become  a  house  of  prayer  for  ail  people,  and  when  the  outcasts  of 
Israel,  and  others  beside  them,  shall  be  gathered  unto  hun,  that  is, 
Christ;  then  the  Sabbath  shall  continue  a  divine  institution;  that 
h  shall  be  a  duty  to  keep  it  from  polluting  it ;  and  that  those  who 
keep  it,  particularly  the  sons  of  the  stranger ;  or  the  Gentile .  na- 
tions ;  shall  be  accepted  and  blessed  in  thus  keeping  it,  and  shall 
be  made  joyful  in  God's  house  of  prayer. 

But  the  house  of  God  was  never,  in  any  sense,  called  An  house 
^prayer  for  all  people,  until  after  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel 
pegan :  viz.  until  the  house  of  God  was  found  wherever  two  or 
three  met  together  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  until  the  period,  when 
mankind  were  to  worship  God,  neither  in  Jerusalem,  nor  in  the 
mountain  of  Samaria,  but  wherever  they  worshipped  in  spirit  and  m 
truth.  Under  this  dispensation,  therefore,  the  Sabbath  was  still 
to  continue  a  divine  institution ;  was  to  be  kept  free  from  pollu- 
tion ;  and  the  keeping  of  it  was  to  be  blessea,  according  to  die 
declarations  of  the  unerring  Spirit  of  prophecy. 

lliis  prediction  is  a  part  of  the  uncnan^eabie  counsels  of  Jxho- 
VAH.    It  could  not  have  been  written,  unless  it  had  been  true.    It 
;<9Cmld  not  have  been  true,  unless  fulfilled  by  this  very  observation 
'<(f  the  Sabbath.    The  Sabbath  could  not  have  been  thus  observed^ 
and  men  could  not  have  been  thus  blessed  in  observing  it,  unless^ 
^  die  very  time  of  this  observance,  it  had  still  remained  an  Insti* 
tiltion  of  God.     For  God  himself  has  declared,  that  mankind  shall 
jnot  add  to  his  words,  nor  diminish  ought  from  them  ;  and  that,  in* 
iftibad  of  blessing  those,  who  add  to  the  words  written  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  will  iidd  to  them  the  vlagues,  which  are  written  in  the 
Scriptures.     But  to  add  to  the  institutions  of  God  is  to  add  to  hit 
!lford  in  the  most  arrogant  and  guilty  manner.     If  the  Sabbath  be 
Bot  now  a  divine  institution ;  he,  who  observes  it  as  such,  adds  to 
die  Institutions  of  God,  and  isi  grossly  guilty  of  this  arrogance^ 
He. may,  therefore,  certainly  as  well  as  jusdy,  expect  to  find  a 
'^ione,  tod  not  a  blestfine;  to  be  destroyed  with  a  more  terrible 
MltirUetion,  thim  thiat  wmch  }fadab  and  AbOu  experienced  tor 
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adding  to  the  Institutions  of  God  one  of  their  own,  of  a  fiaur-  lets 

extraordinary  and  guilty  nature. 

But  how  dificrcnt  from  all  this  has  been  the  fact !  How  exact* 
ly,  as  well  as  gloriously,  has  this  prediction  been  fulfilled !  God 
has  really  gathered  unto  Christ  others^  beside  the  outcasts  of  littuU 
The  Gentiles,  the  sons  of  the  stranger^  have^  in  immense  multitudes, 
joined  themselves  to  the  Lord,  They  have  served  him*  Tluy  hav4 
loved  his  name.  They  have  kept  the  Sabbath  from  polluting  it. 
They  have  taken  hold  of  his  covenant.  They  have  been  made  joy* 
ful  in  his  house  of  prayer :  and  their  sacrifice s^  and  their  bvarU" 
offerings^  have  been  accepted  upon  his  altar :  and  hi^  house  luu  been 
called  an  house  of  prayer  for  all  people*  Thus,  as  Isaiah  predictedi 
there  has  actually  been  a  Sabbath  under- the  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel,  remaining  now  for-  almost  eighteen  hundred  years  5  and 
this  Sabbath  has  been  attended  with  the  peculiar  blessings,  pre- 
dicted by  this  Evangelical  Prophet. 

4.  The  Perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath  is  fairly  argued  from  Psalm 
cxviii.  1 9 — 26. 

Open  to  me  the  gates  of  righteousness  :  I  will  go  into  them  ;  and 
I  toill  praise  the  Lord*  This  gate  of  the  Lord,  into  which  the  righU 
eous  shall  enter.  I  will  praise  thee  :  for  thou  hast  heard  me,  and 
art  become  my  salvation.  The  Stone,  which  the  builders  refused,  is 
become  the  head-stone  of  tlu  comer.  This  is  the  Lord?s  doing  ;  and 
it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.  TTiis  is  the  day,  which  the  Lord  Iiatk 
made*  We  will  rejoice,  and  be  glad,  in  it*  Save  now,  I  beseech 
thee,  0  Lord :  0  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  send  now  prosperity  !  Bless* 
ed  be  he,  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord*  We  have  blessed  you 
out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord* 

This  Psalm,  particularly  the  prophecy  contained  in  these  wordSi 
18  explained  by  St*  Peter,  as  referring  to  Christ ;  the  true  head* 
stone  of  the  corner,  rejected  by  the  Jewish  builders  ;  and,  of  course, 
as  referring  to  the  times  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  In  these 
times,  then,  there  was  to  be  a  day,  which  the  Lord  had  made } 
not  in  the  literal  sense  ;  for  in  this  sense  he  had  made  all  days ; 
but  in  the  spiritual  sense ;  that  is,  a  day,  which  he  had  sanctified; 
consccratea  to  himself;  devoted  to  his  own  worship ;  of  a  common 
and  secular  day,  made  into  a  holy  and  religious  one.  It  was  a  day, 
■  on  which  the  gates  of  righteousness  were  to  be  opened :  that  is,  the 
gates  of  the  sanctuary,  or  house  of  God ;  and  styled  the  gate,  or 

fates,  of  the  Lord*  It  wrs  a  day,  on  which  the  righteous,  as  a 
ody,  were  to  enter  into  th  m.  It  was  the  day,  on  which  the  Lord 
became  their  Salvation*  It  was  the  day,  on  which  the  Stone,  re- 
jected  by  the  builders,  became  the  headstone  of  the  corner.  It  was  a 
day,  on  which  prayers  were  to  be  offered  up,  and  praises  to  be  sung 
to  God*  Finally,  it  was  a  day,  in  which  the  righteous  were  to  re- 
eeive  blessings  from  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

All  my  audience  must  have  anticipated  the  conclusion,  as  flow* 
ing  irresistibly  even  from  this  slight  examination  of  the  passage; 
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thatf^it  w€U  a  day^  dtvoted  to  religious  emplomnenis^  and  particii^ 
larly  to  the  public  worship  of  God,  It  is  equally  evident,  that  it.is 
the  day\  on  which  Christ  arose  from  the  dead,  or,  in  other  words, 
became  the  head-stone  of  the  comer.  It  is,  therefore,  the  Sabbath; 
the  only  day,  ever  devoted  to  purposes  of  this  nature  by  the  au- 
thority of  Inspiration.  It  is  a  Sabbath,  also,  existing  under  the  Go$» 
pel  or  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Of  course,  it  is  to  continue 
to  the  end  of  the  world ;  for  all  the  institutions,  which  exist  under 
the  Gospel,  are  perpetual. 

5»  The  Perpetual  Establishment  of  the  Sabbath,  is  evident  from 
Revelation  i.  10, 1  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord'^s  day. 

The  book  of  Revelation  was  probably  written  about  the  year 
06,  and  of  course  many  years  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ.     At 
this  time,  there  was  a  day,  generally  known  to  Christians  by  th% 
name  of  the  Lord^s  day.     It  was  also  entitled  the  Lord's  day  by 
the  pen  of  St.  John,  under  the  immediate  influence  of  Inspiration. 
It  was,  therefore,  so  called  with  the  approbation  of  the  Spirit  of 
truth.     But  this  could  not  have  been,  unless  it  had  been  originally 
instituted  by  God  himself.     That  the  Apostle,  in  this  manner  of 
mentioning  it,  accords  intentionally  with  this  denomination,  as  be- 
ing the  proper  one,  will,  I  presume,  not  be  disputed ;  because  the 
contrary  supposition  woula  make  him  lend  his  own  sanction  to  a 
&lse,  as  well  as  an  unauthorized,  denomination  of  this  day,  and  to 
the  false  doctrine  involved  in  it  ;  viz.  that  there  was  a  day,  conse- 
crated  with  propriety  to  the  Lord,  or,  in  other  words,  consecrated  by 
divine  appointment :  since  no  other  consecration  of  it  would  have 
any  propriety.     If  this  doctrine  was  false,  as  according  to  the 
supposition  it  must  be,  it  could  not  fail  to  prove  in  a  high  degree 
dangerous  ;  as  it  would  naturally  lead  all,  who  read  this  book,  to 
hola  a  Religious  Institution  as  established  by  God,  which  he  bad 
not  in  fact  appointed ;  and  thus,  by  worshipping  him  according  to 
the  commanaments  of  men,  to  worship  him  in  vain.     The  guilt,  and 
the  mischiefs,  of  this  doctrine,  thus  received  and  obeyed,  would  be 
incomprehensible.   The  Spirit  of  truth,  who  directed  the  pen  of  St. 
Johfij  cannot  have  sanctioned  this  doctrine,  unless  it  was  true ;  nor 
have  eiven  this  denomination  to  the  day  spoken  of,  unless  it  was 
given  Dy  the  will  of  God. 

There  was,  therefore,  at  the  period  specified,  and  under  the  Gos* 

Esl,  a  day  holden  by  the  Apostle,  by  Christians  generally,  and  by 
od  himself,  as  the  Lord's  day ;  or  a  day,  peculiarly  consecrated 
to  Christ,  the  Lord  mentioned  by  St.  John  in  this  passage.  There 
is  DOW,  there  has  always  been,  but  one  such  day ;  and  but  one 
manner,  in  which  a  day  can  be  the  Lord's.  This  day  is  the  Sab- 
bath 5  a  holy,  heavenly  rest  from  every  sinful,  and  every  secular 
concern.  It  is  his,  by  being  authoritatively  appropriated  to  his 
ose  by  himself;  and  by  his  requiring  mankind,  whenever  it  retums, 
to  consecrate  their  time,  their  talents,  and  themselves,  to  his  im« 
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mediate  service  aod  religious  worship.  As,  tbeo,  there  was  such  s 
day^  a  day  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  a  Sabbath,  at  the  time  when 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John  was  written ;  so  this  day  is  perpetually 
established.  For,  every  institution  under  the  Gospel,  the  last  dis- 
pensation of  God  to  mankind,  will  remain  in  full  force  to  the  end 
of  the  world. 
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S£RMON  CVI, 

THE    FOURTH    COMMANDMENT. THE    PERPETUITY    AMD    CHAVOS 

or    THE    SABBATH* 


Exodus  xx.  8—11. — Remember  the  Sabbaih  </ay,  t9  keep  U  Ao/y.    Six  doge  dbdl 
Mmi  iabovar,  and  do  all  thy  vork:  But  the  eevetUk  day  it  the  Habkuth  ef  the  Lerd 


them  if,  and  retted  the  tevetUh  day  ;  wherefore  the  Lord  bletaed  the  Sabbath,  day, 
and  haltowed  it. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  from  these  words,  I  proposed'  U> 
consider, 

I.  The  Perpetual  EsiabluhmefU  of  the  Sabhaih;  and, 

IL   The  Manner^  in  which  it  is  to  be  observed. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  I  examined,  at  some  length,  in 
that  discourse  :  and  shall  now  go  on  to  offer  some  additional  obser- 
vations concerning  the  same  subject.  If  Ihave  proved,  as  I  iSatter 
myself  I  have,  that  the  Sabbath  is  an  Institution^  designed  to  last  to 
the  end  of  the  world  ;  it  will  naturally  occur  to  my  audience,  as  a 
question  of  prime  importance  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject, 
*'  Why  is  it,  that  you  and  other  Christians,  instead  of  observing  the 
Sabbath  originally  instituted,  keep  another  day  as  the  Sabbatn ;  a 
day,  of  which  no  mention  was  made  in  the  Institution,  and  for  the 
reGeious  observation  of  which  we  find  no  express  command  either 
in  the  Old  or  New  Testament  ?^' 

This  question  is  certainly  asked  with  unobjectionable  propriety; 
and  certainly  demands  a  candid  and  satisfactory  answer.  Such 
an  answer  I  wiH  now  endeavour  to  give. 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  the  Institution,  whatever  it  is,  is 
to  be  taken  as  we  find  it  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  men  are  in  no 
respect  to  change  it.  He,  who  made  it,  is  the  only  being  m  the 
universe,  who  has  the  right  to  abrogate,  or  to  alter,  that  wnich  be 
has  made.  As  we  find  it,  then,  in  the  Scriptures,  we  are  bound  to 
take  it ;  whether  agreeable  to  our  own  ideas  of  wisdom  and  pro- 
priety, or  not. ' 

In  order  to  explain  my  own  views  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  use- 
ful to  observe,  that  this  Institution  obviously  consists  of  two  ports  ^ 
ihe  Sabbalhj  or  holy  rest ;  and  the  Day^  on  which  it  is  holden*  These 
are  plainly  alluded  to,  as  distinct  from  each  other,  in  the  text ; 
where  it  is  said,  The  Lord  rested  ihe  seventh  day^  and  blessed  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  hallowed  it.     This  language  is  chosen  of  design ; 
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and  as  I  apprehend,  with  a  propriety,  intentionally  instructive  to  ia» 
God  did  not  bless  the  seventh  day^  nor  hallow  it  as  the  seventh  Joj/f 
hU  wdy  as  being  the  day  on  which  the  Sabbath,  or  the  holy  rest,  was 
to  be  kept*  Were  the  Sabbath,  then,  warrantably  to  be  kept,  at 
different  periods,  on  each  of  the  days  of  the  week  5  the  blessing 
would  follow  it,  on  whatever  day  it  was  holden. 

It  was  plain  then,  that  the  Sabbath,  being  a  thing  entirely  distinct 
from  the  day  on  which  it  is  kept,  may  be  a  perpetual  institution ; 
and  yet  be  Kept,  if  God  should  so  order  it,  on  any,  or  successive- 
ly on  all,  the  days  of  the  week.  If,  then,  the  day,  on  which  the 
Sabbath  was  to  beiiolden,  should  by  divine  appointment  be  a  dif- 
ferent one  from  that,  which  was  originally  established ;  tbe^  Sal^ 
bath  itself,  the  substance  of  the  Institution,  might  still  remain  the 
same.  All,  that  would  be  changed,  would  plainly  be  a  ^ven  day 
of'  the  week ;  a  thing  perfectly  circumstantial ;  and  of  no  other 
importance  than  that,  which  circumstances  gave  it. 

The  day,  I  say,  might  be  altered  without  altering  at  all  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  Institution.  Still  it  could  be  altered  only  by  divine 
appointment.  The  same  authority,  which  instituted  the  Sabbath, 
appointed  also  the  day,  on  which  it  was  to  be  holden :  and  no 
other  authority  is  competent  to  change  either  in  any  degree.  If, 
then,  we  cannot  find  in  the  Scriptures  plain  and  ample  prooft  of 
an  abrogation  of  the  original  day ;  or  the  substitution  of  a  new  one ; 
the  day  undoubtedly  remains  in  full  force  and  obligation,  and  is 
now  religiously  to  be  celebrated  by  all  the  race  oiAdam.  It  shall 
be  the  business  of  this  discourse  to  collect  to  a  point  the  light, 
which  the  Scriptures  afford  us  concerning  this  important  subject* 

1 .  The  nature  of  the  subject  furnishes  room  to  suppose,  that  the 
day,  on  which  the  Sabbath  was  to  be  celebrated  under  the  Christian 
dispensation,  might  be  a  different  one  from  that,  which  was  originr 
ally  appointed. 

The  End  of  the  Institution,  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  the  Com- 
memoration of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  Creation  of  the  worid.  The 
reason,  why  God  cnose,  that  the  manifestation  of  himself  in  that 
wonderful  work  should  be  commemorated,  rather  than  that  which 
was  made  in  the  Deluge,  or  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  firom 
the  bondage  of  Egypt,  was,  it  is  presumed,  the  peculiar  greatness 

Xthe  work  itself,  and  of  the  display,  which  it  furnished  of  his  per* 
:tions.  If  this  be  admitted,  as  it  probably  will  be  by  every 
sober  man ;  it  must  also  be  admitted,  that  we  ought,  according 
to  this  scheme,  to  expect  any  other  work  of  God,  of  still  greater 
importance,  and  more  glorious  to  the  divine  character,  than  the 
Creation  itself  to  be  commemorated  with  equal  or  greater  solem- 
nity. But  the  Work  of  Redemption,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  styled 
in  the  Scriptures,  the  Mw  Creation,  is  a  more  glorious  worik,  than 
that  of  creatine  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  This  doctrine  may 
be  elucidated  by  the  following  considerations. 
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In  the  first  placei  The  agent  in  both  these  works  is  the  same.  St. 
Paul  expressly  declares,  That  Christ  in  the  beginning  laid  thi 
foundations  of  the  earth  ;  that  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  his  hands  f 
Hcb.  i*  10 ;  and  that  all  things^  visible  and  invisible^  were  created 
by  him  J  and  for  him.  Col.  i.  16.  St.  John^  also,  teaches  us,  that 
all  things  were  made  by  him ;  and  that  without  him  there  was  not 
one  thing  made^  which  has  existed.  John  i.  3.  The  same  Person^ 
therefore^  is  honoured  in  a  commemoration  of  both  these  wonder- 
ful works. 

Secondly ;  The  End  of  a  work^  that  is,  the  reasonfor  which  ii  is 
done^  is  of  more  importance^  than  the  work  itself.  Tnis  truth  will 
be  admitted  on  all  nands.  No  Intelligent  being,  who  claims  the 
character  of  wisdom,  ever  undertakes  a  woik  without  an  end  suf- 
ficiently important  to  justify  the  means,  adopted  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. Much  less  will  this  be  supposed  of  God.  But  the  End  of 
Creation  is  Providence ;  and  of  all  the  works  of  Providence,  the 
work  of  Redemption^  or  the  New  Creation,  is  incalculably  the  most 
important ;  the  hinge,  on  which  all  the  rest  turn ;  the  work,  to- 
wards the  completion  of  which  all  the  rest  are  directed :  in  a  word, 
the  End  of  them  all.  Accordingly,  St.  Paul  says,  Who  created 
all  things  by  Jesus  Christy  to  the  intent,  that  now  unto  Principalis 
ties,  ana  powers,  in  heavenly  places,  might  be  known,  by  the  Church, 
the  manifold  wisdom  of  God.  The  display  of  the  Wisdom  of  Qod, 
by  the  Church,  in  the  work  of  Redemption,  was  therefore,  the  wUenl, 
or  End,  for  which  all  things  were  created  by  Jesus  Christ.  With- 
out the  work  of  Redemption,  then,  the  purpose  of  God  in  creatiii|f 
all  things,  and  the  real  use  of  the  things  themselves,  would  have 
been  prevented. 

Thirdly ;  The  superior  importance  of  the  New  Creation  is  evident 
in  this  fact;  that  the  old  creation,  by  its  unceasing  changes,  con^ 
tinually  decays  and  degenerates,  while  the  New  Creation  becomes  by 
its  own  changes  unceasingly  brighter  and  better. 

Fourthly;  The  old  creation  is  a  transitory  work,  made  for  con- 
sumption  by  fire :  whereas  the  New  is  intended  for  eternal  duration. 

Thus  from  the  Nature  of  the  case  there  is  ample  room  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  work  of  Redemption  might,  bv  divine  appointment, 
DC  commemorated  preferably  to  the  work  of  creation. 

2.  //  is  expressly  foretold  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  that  the  Work  ^f 
Redemption  shall  be  commemorated  in  preference  to  the  work  of 
Creation.  Is.  Ixv.  17,  18. 

For  behold,  saith  God,  /  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  / 
and  the  former  shall  not  be  remembered,  neither  shall  it  come  into 
mind.  But  be  ye  glad,  and  rejoice  for  ever,  in  that  which  I  create : 
for  behold  I  create  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  and  my  people  a  joy.  In 
this  passage  of  Scripture  we  are  informed,  that  God  designed  to 
create  what  in  the  first  of  these  verses  is  called  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth.  This,  in  the  second  verse,  is  explained  in  simple  lan- 
guage ;  and  is  said  to  be  creating  the  people  of  God  a  joy  and  a  re* 
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joicing.  in  other  words,  it  is  no  other  than  redeemtngy  and  sancii" 
Jyingj  the  souls  of  men;  by  means  of  which  fA<;y  become  a  rejotcmg 
to  God,  and  to  each  other* 

In  this  declaration  of  the  Prophet  there  are  two  things,  particu- 
larly claiming  our  attention.  The  first  is,  that  the  New  Creaticm, 
or  the  Work  of  Redemption,  is  of  far  greater  importance  in  the 
eye  of  God,  than  the  former  creation.  The  second  is  an  express 
prediction,  that  the  former  creation  shall  not  be  remembered  by 
the  Church,  nor  come  into  mind ;  or,  in  other  words,  shall  not  b»e 
commemorated.  This  I  understand,  as  almost  all  similar  Jewish 
phrases  are  to  be  understood,  in  a  comparative  sense ;  and  sup- 
pose the  Prophet  to  intend,  that  it  shall  he  far  less  remembered^ 
and  commemorated ;  as  being  of  far  less  importance. 

That  this  passage  refers  to  the  times  of  the  Evangelical  dispen- 
sation is  certain  from  the  prediction  itself:  since  the  new  Creation 
is  the  very  subject  of  it,  and  the  commencement  of  that  dispensa- 
tion. It  is  equally  evident,  also,  from  the  whole  strain  of  the 
chapter. 

This  passage  appears  to  me  to  place  the  fact  in  the  clearest  light^ 
'that  a  particular,  superior,  and  extraordinary  commemoration  of 
the  Work  of  Redemption  by  the  Christian  Church,  in  all  its  vari- 
ous aees,  was  a  part  of  the  ^ood  pleasure  of  God  ;  and  was  de- 
signed by  him  to  DC  accomplished  in  the  course  of  his  providence. 
But  there  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  any  public,  solemn  commemo- 
ration of  this  work  by  the  Christian  Church,  except  that,  which  is 
holden  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  ;•  or  the  day,  in  which  Christ 
completed  this  great  work  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
This  prophecy  has,  therefore,  been  unfulfilled,  so  far  as  I  see,  un- 
less it  has  been  fulfilled  in  this  very  manner.  But  if  it  has  been  ful- 
filled in  this  manner ;  then  this  manner  of  fulfilling  it  has  been  agree- 
able to  the  true  intention  of  the  Prophecy,  and  to  the  good  plea- 
sure of  God  expressed  in  it ;  and  is,  therefore,  that  very  part  of 
the  system  of  his  Providence,  which  is  here  unfolded  to  mankind. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  former  Insti- 
tution is  still  substantially  preserved.  The  Sabbath  still  returns 
upon  one  day  in  seven.  The  great  facts,  that  in  six  days  the  Lord 
made  heaven  and  earthy  the  sca^  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested 
the  seventh  day^  arc  still  presented  to  the  mind  in  their  full  force. 
The  work  of  creating  the  heavens  and  the  earth  is,  therefore,  re- 

gilariy  commemorated,  according  to  the  original  institution  of 
od  :  while  the  New  Creation,  as  its  importance  demands,  and  as 
this  prophecy  directly  foretels,  takes  its  own  superior  place  in  the 
commemoration.  Thus  the  Institution,  instead  of  being  abrogated 
in  even''  respect,  is  only  changed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  enlarge 
its  usemlness  and  importance  to  mankind,  and  to  become  a  solemn 
memorial  of  two  wonderlul  works  of  God,  instead  of  one.  Tlie  Sab- 
bath  itself  h  unchanged.  It  still  returns  at  the  end  of  seven  days. 
It  is  still  a  memorial  of  the  Creation.    But  the  Institution  is  enlarg- 
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ed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  commemorate,  also,  the  work  of  Re- 
demption. 

With  this  Prophecy  facts  have  corresponded  in  a  wonderful 
manner.  All  Christians  commemorate  the  work  of  Creation  in 
their  prayers  and  praises,  their  religious  meditations  and  discourses, 
firom  Sabbath  to  Sabbath.  But  every  Christian  perfectly  well 
knows,  that  the  work  of  Redemption  holds  a  far  higher  place  in 
every  private,  and  in  every  public,  religious  service  5  and  that,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  declaration  of  God  in  this  passage,  ike  former  is 
comparatively  not  remembered^  neither  does  it  come  into  mind*  At 
the  same  time,  the  Work  of  Redemption  is  not  merely  the  chief, 
but  the  only,  meand  of  originating  holiness  in  the  soul,  and  alto- 
gether the  principal  means  of  advancing  it  towards  perfection.  In 
every  respect,  therefore,  the  Christian  Sabbath  is  now  better  suit- 
ed to  the  great  ends  of  the  Institution,  than  the  original  day.  Until 
the  time  of  Christ's  resurrection,  the  seventh  day  commemorated 
the  most  glorious  work,  which  God  had  ever  accomplished,  and 
(he  most  wonderful  display  of  the  divine  perfections.  But  by  the 
resurrection  of  Chiist,  a  new^^  and  far  more  glorious,  work  was 
finished.  While  the  Sabbath,  therefore,  was  oy  divine  appoint- 
ment kept  on  the  seventh  day,  it  was  exactly  suited  to  the  purpose 
of  commemoratiiTg  the  most  glorious  work  of  God,  which  had  ever 
taken  place.  But  afler  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  first  day  ol 
the  week  was  plainly  better  fitted,  than  any  other  day,  to  become 
a  religious  memorial  of  both  these  wonderful  works,  by  being  the 
day,  on  which  Christ  arose  from  the  dead,  and  by  returning  reg- 
ularly at  the  end  of  every  six  days.  Whatever  other  opmions 
we  adopt  concerning  this  subject,  it  must,  I  think,  be  reaoily  ac- 
knowledged, that  no  other  day  could  possibly  combine  all  these 
advantages. 

TUs  important  consideration  seems  to  be  plainly  intimated  m 
the  text.  Remember  the  Sabbath  day^  to  keep  it  holy.  The  ievenih 
day  is  the  Sabbath.  In  six  days  the  Lord  made  heiaven  and  earth, 
the  sea  and  all  that  in  them  is  ;  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sab^ 
bath  day,  and  hallowed  it.  It  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  every 
reader  of  this  passage,  that  the  duty  of  remembering  the  Sabbath, 
to  keep  it  holy,  enjoined  at  the  beginning,  and  the  blessing  and 
consecration  mentioned  at  the  end,  are  applied  to  the  Sabbath) 
and  not  to  the  day ;  and  that  the  seventh  day  is  declared  to  be  the 
Sabbath  day,  or  the  day  on  which  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  holden» 
The  meaning  of  this  is  obviously,  that  the  seventh  day  is,  or  was 
at  that  time,  the  existing  day  of  the  Sabbath ;  without  determining 
how  long  it  should  continue  to  possess  tlus  character.  God  es- 
tablished it  indefinitely ;  and  unless  he  should  be  pleased  to  change 
It,  perpetually,  as  the  day  of  the  Sabbath.  But  on  whatever  dtty 
he  should  think  fit  to  establish  the  Sabbath,  it  was  to  be  remembei^ 
ud,  and  kept  holy.  The  blessing,  also,  and  the  sanctification^ 
*were  annexed  to  the  Sabbath  day,  and  not  to  the  seventh.     In  this 
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i^iiwT  die  Christian  Church  became  informed  of  their  duty,  when- 
^«w  :2^  day  should  be  changed ;  and,  if  they  perfoimed  it  &ith- 
nZ>.  vrre  'assured  of  this  peculiar  blessing.  Thus,  also,  they 
vm  preserved  from  the  fears,  which  might  otherwise  arise,  of 
fesnc  the  blessing  annexed  to  the  Sabbath,  whenever  the  day,  on 
vfakrh  it  should  be  holden,  should  be  changed.  Had  the  blessinfl;, 
hi  this  command,  been  annexed  to  the  seventh  day,  it  would  prob- 
ablv  have  occasioned  an  immovable  perplexity  to  the  Christian 
Church,  had  they  found  the  present  account  of  the  Sabbath  con- 
tained in  the  New  Testament. 

3.  The  hundred  and  e^hleenth  Psalm  is  a  direct  prediction^  thai 
ihe  dam  of  Christ'^ s  resurrection  was  to  be  the  day  on  which  the  Sahbatk 
should  he  holden  under  the  Gospel, 

In  the  14th  verse  of  this  Psalm  the  divine  writer  declares,  that 
Me  Lord  is  his  strength^  and  his  song  ;  and  is  become  his  salvation. 
This  fact  we  know  was  accomplished,  when  Christ  rose  from  the 
dead.  In  consequence  of  this  great  event,  he  hears  the  voice  of 
rtjfHcing^  and  of  salvation^  in  the  tabernacles  of  the  righteous;  or  in 
the  house  of  God.  In  the  1 9th  verse,  he  says,  Open  to  me  the  gates 
^^righteousness.  Iwillpraise  thee  ;  for  thou  hast  heard  me,  and  art 
hccomt  my  salvation.  This  event  he  again  describes  in  a  new  and 
under  a  very  different  image  :  The  Stone  which  the  builders  refusedj 
is  become  the  headstone  of  the  comer.  He  then  subjoined.  This  is 
the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made  :  that  is,  the  day  which  Christ 
consecrated,  or  made  into  a  holy  day,  when  he  became  the  head- 
stone ofthe  comer :  that  is,  when  ne  arose  fix>m  the  dead.  He  then 
adds,  ne  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it:  that  is.  We,  the  Righteous; 
the  Church  of  6od ;  (for  in  their  name  he  speaks  throughout  all 
the  latter  part  of  this  Psalm,  whether  speaking  in  the  singular,  or 

Flural.)  In  their  name  he  says,  in  the  following  verse.  Save  nowj 
beseech  thee^  O  Lord  !  O  Lord  !  I  beseech  thee^  send  now  prosperi' 
ly.  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  words 
of  the  two  last  mentioned  verses  are  applied  directly  to  Christ  by 
the  multitudes  who  accompanied  him  in  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  7%e  multitudes^  saith  St.  Matthew,  cried,  sewing j  Ho- 
ianna  to  the  Son  of  David  /  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord!  Hosanna  in  the  highest !  The  words  of  the  last  verse 
are  also  applied  by  Christ  to  himself,  Matt.  xxiv.  39,  For  I  say  unto 
you,  ye  snail  not  see  me  henceforth,  till  ye  shall  say.  Blessed  is  he 
<Aa<  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  comment  of  the  multi- 
tudes is  reasonably  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  Jewish  Church  in 
general.  That  of  Christ,  and  that  of  St.  Peter,  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  discourse,  are  the  decisive  law  of  interpretation  to  the 
Christian  Church.  We  are,  therefore,  warranted  to  conclude,  that 
the  Psalmist  here  declares  not  only  the  joy  and  gladness  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  but  m  the  day  on 
which  he  arose :  for  he  says.  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath 
made,  we  wilt  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it.     This  day  he  also  declares 
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to  be  a  day  of  public  worship ;  a  day^  on  which  the  gates  of  right' 
eoiuness  were  to  be  opened^  and  the  Righteous^  or  the  Church  as  a 
body,  were  to  enter  them,  and  on  which  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
were  to  bless  them,  (in  the  Jewish  language,  or  language  of  the  Tem- 
ple service)  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lora^  or  in  Taneua^e  adapted 
to  the  Christian  manner  of  worship,  m  the  house  of  tne  Lord.  The 
substance  of  this  comment  is  beautifully  given  by  Dr,  Watts  in  the 
two  following  stanzas. 

The  work,  O  Lord,  to  thine, 

An4  wond'roai  in  our  eyef ; 
Thto  day  declares  it  all  divinOy 

Thto  day  did  Jetoi  riee. 

Thto  to  the  gloriooB  day, 

Tliat  our  Redeemer  made ; 
Let  OB  rejoice,  and  dng,  and  pray  } 

Let  all  the  Cha/eh  be  glad. 

4.  Christ  has  indicated,  that  the  Seventh  day  should  eeass  tobeik» 
Sabbath  after  his  resurrection. 

In  Matthew  iz.  14,  we  are  infonned,  that  the  discioles  of  JoAm 
came  to  him,  and  inquired  of  him  why  his  disciples  dia  not  bst^  as 
well  as  themselves,  and  the  Pharisees*  Christ  replied,  Con  tks 
children  of  the  bride-chamber  moum^  as  long  as  the  bridegroom  tr 
with  them  t  Bui  the  days  will  come,  when  me  bridegroom  shall  be 
taken  from  them,  and  then  shall  thoffast.  Christ  was  crucified, 
and  buried,  on  Friday.  At  the  close,  then,  of  this  day  he  was 
taken  fitHn  the  children  of  the  bride-chamber;  that  is,  firom  ^'~ 


disciples.  Throughout  Saturday  he  lav  in  the  grave*  On  theHrsi 
day  of  the  week,  the  Christian  Sabbath,  he  was  restored  to  tnem 
again.  This,  then,  became  to  them  the  proper  season  of  fiatsting^ 
according  to  his  own  declaration.  But  the  l^bbath  was  a  festival 
from  the  beginning.  Such  it  continues  to  be  unto  the  end.  That 
it  was  to  be  such  to  the  Christian  Church  is  amply  proved  by  the 
passage,  formerly  quoted  from  Is.  Ivi.  6,  7,  and  from  the  express 
declarations,  just  now  quoted  from  the  11 8th  Psalm.  Fasting  on 
this  day  can,  therefore,  never  accord  with  its  original  and  universal 
design.  But  on  the  seventh  day,  the  day  during  which  he  lay  in 
the  grave,  as  he  informs  us,  it  was  proper  that  they  should  &st.  In 
this  declaration  it  is  indicated,  not  obscurely,  that  the  seventh  day 
would  soon  cease  to  be  a  season,  fitted  for  the  observaQce  of  the 
Sabbath. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  the  least  reflection,  that  this  season  of 
Christ's  extreme  humiliation  is  the  most  improper  period  conceiva- 
ble/or  commemoratingj  with  joy  and  gladness,  the  wonderful  work 
ofked^gn^tion..  Every  thine,  in  this  season,  must  appear  to  a 
Christian  to  demand  humiliation  and  mourning,  rather  than  exulta- 
tion. During  this  period  the  enemies  of  Chnst  pi*cvaiicd  against 
■■"    ;  and  the  Serpent,  according  to  the  first  prophecy  ever  given 
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couccriiins  him  to  tliis  world,  bruised  hit  heeL  To  rejoice  on  this 
day  would  oe  to  lay  hold  on  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  greatest  suf- 
ferings, and  deepest  humiliation,  as  the  proper  season  for  our  great- 
est exultation.  This,  certainly,  was  not  the  conduct  of  the  Apos- 
tles. They  mourned  in  the  most  melancholy  and  distressing 
manner.  Nor  do  they  appear  ever  to  have  regarded  the  Seventn 
day,  afterwards,  as  the  holy,  joyful  rest  of  Goo.  On  the  contrary, 
they  transferred  this  festival  to  another  day. 

5.  The  Apostles^  hy  their  examples^  liave  decisively  taught  ttf, 
thai  the  day  of  Chrisi^s  Resurrection  teas  to  be  the  Christian  Sab' 
bath. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  day  of  his  resurrection,  Christ 
met  his  disciples,  assembled  together.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
week  follo^ving,  he  met  them,  again  assembled  together.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  at  the  feast,  called  PtiUecost^  the  Spirit  de- 
scended in  a  miraculous  and  glorious  manner  upon  the  Apostles. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  disciples  assembled  together 
customarily,  to  break  breads  and  to  make  charitable  contributions 
for  their  sufiering  brethren.  From  the  three  first  of  these  &ets, 
it  is  plain  that  Cnrist  thousht  fit  to  honour  this  day  with  pecul 
iar  tokens  of  his  approbation.  From  the  last,  thskt  the  Apos 
ties  thought  themselves  warranted  to  devote  it  to  religious  pur- 
poses. 

I  have  already  shown  above,  and  sufficiently,  that  God  has  ab- 
solutely prohibited  all  men,  under  severe  denunciations,  and  with 
terrible  expressions  of  his  anger,  cither  to  form  Religious  InsiiiU' 
Itoyu,  or  to  substitiUe  their  own  Institutioni  for  his.  It  is  clearly 
impossible,  that  th.e  Apostles,  who  have  taught  us  this  very  doc- 
trine, should,  under  the  influence  of  Inspiration,  disobey  him  in 
this  interesting  particular  by  forming  so  remarkable  a  Keligious 
Institution;  abolishing  that  of  God;  and  substituting  their  own  in 
its  place.  Nothing  is  more  evident  to  me,  than  that  this  example 
has  all  the  weight,  which  can  be  attached  to  any  precept  whatev- 
er. This  will  especially  appear,  if  we  remember,  that  Peter  with 
the  eleven  Apostles  celebrated  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  that 
Paul  and  his  followers  did  the  same.  Paid  received  his  Gospel 
nnmediately  from  Christ ;  and  informs  us  in  Galatians  i.  3^  that 
the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  added  nothing  to  him.  For  three  years 
he  never  saw  one  of  them ;  and  had  not  the  remotest  correspon- 
dence  with  them.  All  the  doctrines  therefore,  which  Patu  ac- 
knowledged, he  received  directly  firom  Christ ;  and  was  indebted 
for  none  of  them  to  his  companions  in  the  Apostleship.  Yet  P-eter 
and  his  followers  observed  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  reli* 
^ous  day ;  and  Patd  and  his  followers  observed  the  same.  This 
IS  evident  firom  his  direction  to  the  Churches  at  Galatia  and  Oh 
rinth  to  lay  by  them  somewhat  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  for  the 
poor  Saints  at  Jerusalem.  The  reason,  why  the  first  day  of  the 
week  is  pitched  upon  for  this  purpose,  is  obviously  this  :  that  they 
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assembled  customarily  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  religious 
purposes.  Accordingly,  in  Acts  xx.  7,  we  are  informed,  that  the 
disctphs  in  Troas  came  together  an  the  Jirst  day  of  the  week^  to 
breaJc  bread  ^  and  that  Paul  preached  unto  them^  continuing  his 
speech  until  midnight.  But  whence  did  these  persons,  thus  sepa- 
rated, derive  this  agreement  in  their  observance  of  the  first  day  of 
the  week?  The  only  answer,  which  can  be  given  to  this  ques- 
tion, is,  FVom  the  Inspiration  which  guided  them  both.  Had  they 
been  uninspired ;  their  agreement  in  a  case  of  this  nature,  where 
they  acted  independently  of  each  other,  would  have  proved,  that 
they  derived  the  doctrine,  and  the  practice  grounded  on  it,  from  a 
common  source.  Their  character  as  inspired  men,  and  Apostles, 
proves  beyond  debate,  that  the  common  source,  from  which  they 
thus  harmoniously  derived  a  religious  Institution,  was  God. 

6.  7%e  same  doctrine  is  proved  from  the  already  cited  passage^ 
Rev.  i.  10 ;  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord^s  day. 

From  this  declaration  it  is  evident,  that  in,  or  about  the  year 
96,  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written  and  published,  there  was  a 
day,  known,  and  observed,  by  Christians,  generally,  as  the  Lord's 
day.  This  appellation  was,  I  presume,  derived  fix>m  the  passage, 
beiore  quoted  firom  the  118th  Psalm.  In  which  it  is  said  con- 
cerning the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection,  This  is  the  day^  which  the 
Lord  hath  mai!ie:  that  is,  hath  made  of  a  common  mto  a  holy 
day ;  or,  in  other  words,  consecrated  to  himself.  But  the  day, 
pomted  out  in  this  passage,  is  the  day  on  which  Christ  rose  firom 
the  dead. 

That  this  was  in  fact,  the  day,  styled  by  St.  John  the  Lories 
Day,  is  unanswerably  evident  firomthe  history  of  the  Church:  and 
it  is  equally  evident,  that  the  Sabbath,  or  holy  rept,  together  with 
all  the  religious  services  pertaining  to  it,  were  celebrated  by  the 
Church  on  this  day.  Every  one,  who  has  read  with  attention  the 
Ne#  Testament,  must  have  observed,  that  there  is  no  hint,  as  well 
as  no  precept,  directing  Christians  to  celebrate  the  seventh  day  as 
holy  time.  The  ancient  Christians,  particularly  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, when  they  had  occasion  to  preach  to  the  JeaSy  or  to  assem- 
ble with  them,  entered  into  their  synagogues  on  the  seventh  day, 
and  undoubtedly  worshipped  with  them  in  their  manner ;  but 
there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe,  either  from  the  Acts,  or 
from  the  Epistles,  that  they  ever  assembled  of  their  own  ao^ord, 
on  that  day,  for  religious  services,  in  a  regular,  or  customary 
manner. 

Ignatius  J  a  companion  of  the  Apostles,  says,  in  so  many  words, 
^*  Let  us  no  moi-e  sabbatize  ;''  that  is,  keep  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
**  but  let  us  keep  the  Lord's  day,  on  which  our  Life  arose." 

Justin  Martyr,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  first  and  the  begin- 
ntAg  6f  the  second  century,  says,  ^'  On  the  day,  called  Sunday,  is 
an  assembly  of  all,  who  live  in  the  city  or  country ;  and  the  me- 
moirs of  the  Apostles,  and  the  writings  of  the  Prophets,"  that  is, 
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the  Old  and  Ncr^r  Testament,  <'  are  read«''  For  this  he  aflt^ps 
the  reasons  of  the  Christians ;  viz.  ^^  that  it  was  the  day  on  wbick 
the  Creation  of  the  world  began,  and  on  which  Christ  arose  tmrn 
the  dead.'' 

IremBusy  a  disciple  of  Polyearp^  the  disciple  of  St*  John  him- 
self^ who  lived  in  the  second  century,  says,  ^^On  the  Lofd'« 
day  every  one  of  us,  Christians,  keeps  the  Sabbath ;  meditat- 
uig  in  the  law,''  or  Scriptures,  ^^  and  rejoicing  in  the  works  of 
God." 

Dyonysius,  Bishop  of  CorirUh^  who  lived  in  the  time  of  btnmm^ 
that  IS,  m  the  second  century,  says  in  his  letter  to  the  Church  at 
Ranu^  ^  To-day  we  celebrate  the  Liord's  day,  when  we  read  your 
Epistle  to  us." 

TtHullianj  who  also  lived  in  the  second  century,  speaks  of  the 
Lord's  day  as  a  Christian  solemnity. 

Petavitu  declares,  that  ^^  but  one  Lord's  day  was  observed  in  the 
earliest  times  of  the  Church." 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  in  that  miserable  forgery,  which  professes 
itself  to  have  been  written  by  the  Apostles,  and  is  styled,  The 
Apostolical  Constitutions  ;  but  which  was  plainly  the  work  of  some 
impostor,  living  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth,  century,  certainly  not  earlier,  it  is  directed,  that  Christians 
should  keep  both  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day,  as  re  • 
ligious  festivals ;  and  that  everv  Sabbath,  but  one,  in  the  year,  and 
every  Lord's  day,  should  be  observed  in  this  manner.  It  is  also 
true,  that,  in  the  fifth  century,  both  these  days  were  kept  in  this 
manner  by  Christians  generally,  except  the  Churches  of  Aome,  and 
Mexandna  ;  who  did  not  observe  the  Jewish  Sabbath  as  a  religi- 
ous day.  This,  appears  by  the  testunony  of  both  Socrates  and 
Sozomen.  Concerning  this  subject  Petavius  declares,  that  "  the 
most  holy  fathers  agreed,  that  the  Apostles  never  ordained  any 
thing  of  this  nature."  He  also  remarics,  that  the  council  of  Xoo- 
diceaj  which  probably  sat  about  the  year  363,  forbade  in  their 
89th  canon,  that  Christians  should  rest  from  labour  on  the  Sab- 
bath or  Seventh  day.  For  they  say,  "  Christians  ought  not  to 
Judaizey  nor  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath,  that  is,  the  seventh  day ;  but 
preferring  the  Lord's  day,  to  rest,  if  indeed  it  should  be  m  their 
power,  as  Christians."* 

From  these  observations  it  is  plain,  that,  although  in  the  fifth 
century  many  Christians  had  reverted  to  the  observation  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  while  yet  they  universally  celebrated  the  Lord's 
day;  yet  the  practice,  even  in  this  period  of  miserable  declension, 
was  by  no  means  universal.  The  Churches  of  Rome  and  Ales* 
andria  never  adopted  it  at  a<ll;  and  others  plainly  adopted  it, 
as  they  did  a  great  multitude  of  other  corruptions  at  the  same  time, 
merely  fix>m  weir  own  construction  of  the  Scriptures.     We  can- 
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not  ivonder  at  those,  especially  when  we  find  amon^  them  cele- 
brated ministers  of  religion,  who  admitied  the  proieeUon  amd  wioq 
eation  0/  Sainis  and  Jilttrtyrsj  should  admit  any  other  corrupt 
tion ;  and  that  they  should  construe  those  passages  of  Scripture, 
which  speak  of  the  Sabbath,  as  erroneously  as  they  construed 
others. 

7.  The  iome  truth  appears  in  this  great  fact ;  that  Qod  hasper* 
petualhf  and  gloriously  annexed  his  blessing  to  the  ChrisHan  Bah^ 
bath. 

If  this  day  be  not  divinely  instituted ;  then  God  has  suflfered 
his  Church  to  disuse,  and  anmhilate,  his  own  Institution,  and  sub- 
stitute one,  of  mere  human  device,  in  its  stead*  Will  this  be  be* 
lieved  ?  But  this  is  not  all :  he  has  annexed  the  blessing,  whidi 
he  originally  united  to  the  Sabbath,  instituted  by  himself^  to  thit^ 
which  was  the  means  of  destroying  it,  and  which  was  established 
by  human  authority  merely.  After  reouiring,  that  men  should  add 
nothing  to  hb  woras,  and  forbidding  tnem  to  diminish  oudit  fitMn 
them ;  after  threatening  the  plagues,  denounced  in  the  Scnptures. 
to  him,  who  should  add  unto  the  words  which  they  contain ;  ana 
declaring,  that  he  would  take  away  out  of  the  book  of  life  the  pari 
of  him,  who  should  take  away  from  the  words  written  in  the  $fir^ 
tures :  can  any  man  believe,  that  he  would  frmokc,  that  he  has  finv 
saken,  his  own  Institution ;  an  Institution  of  this  magnitude ;  an 
Institution,  on  which  have  depended,  in  all  lands  and  ages,  tbe  ob- 
servation, influence,  and  existence,  of  his  holy  Law  t  Can  any  man 
believe,  that  He  who  so  dreadfully  punished  Jfadab  smd  Abthm  for 
fbrsakine  his  own  Institution,  in  a  case  of  ftur  inferior  magnitude, 
and  setting  up  one  of  their  own  in  its  stead,  would  not  only  noi 
punish,  but  ammdantly  and  unceasingly  bless,  the  Christian  Church, 
while  perpetrating,  and  persisting  in,  iniquity,  of  exactly  the  same 
nature,  and  far  greater  in  degree  ?  The  Christian,  who  can  be- 
lieve this,  must  be  prepared  to  believe  any  thing. 

Had  men  known  nothing  concerning  the  Institution  of  Oodf  the 
charity  of  their  fellow-men  mi^ht  be  naturally  enough  extended  to 
them,  while  employed  in  religiously  commemorating  Christ's  res- 
urrection. The  appearance  of  piety  in  such  a  commemoration, 
and  their  fireedom  from  the  impiety  of  intruding  upon  a  divine  In- 
stitution, might  induce  others  to  think  favourably  of  their  conduct* 
But  in  the  case  in  hand,  the  Institution  was  begun  by  the  Apos- 
tles ;  men  inspired ;  chosen  followers  of  Christ ;  and  tne  erectors 
of  his  kingdom  in  the  world.  If  they  sinned,  they  sinned  wilfitilhr, 
and  in  defiance  of  their  inspiration.  With  them,  however,  the 
blessing  began  to  be  annexed  to  this  day  in  a  most  wonderful  and 
glorious  manner.  From  them  it  has  been  uninterruptedly  contin- 
ued to  the  present  time.  To  this  day,  under  God,  as  a  primary 
mean,  mankind  are  indebted  for  all  the  Reli^on,  which  has  been 
in  the  world  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  If,  then,  the  Christian 
Sabbath  is  not  a  <Kvine  Institution ;  God  has  made  a  device  of  man 
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a  more  powerful  support  to  his  spiritual  idngdom,  a  more  effica- 
cious instrument  of  diffiising  truth  and  righteousness,  than  most, 
piBrhaps  than  all,  others :  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  has,  so  iar  as 
1  am  able  to  discern,  wholly  neglected,  and  forgotten,  a  most  sol- 
emn Institution  of  his  own.  Thus  a  human  device  has  been  a 
peculiar,  if  not  a  singular,  means  of  accomplishing  the  greatest 
glory  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  men,  it 
would  seem,  will,  in  the  end,  have  whereof  to  glory  before  Qod. 

This  blessing  has  been  too  evident,  too  uniform,  and  too  long 
continued,  to  admit  of  a  doubt;  too  great,  and  too  wonderful,  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  On  this  day,  the  perfections  of  God,  man* 
i&sted  in  the  amazing  works  of  Creation  and  of  Redemption,  have, 
more  than  on  all  others,  been  solemnly,  gratefully,  and  ioyfully,re« 
membered  and  celebrated.  On  this  day,  millions  of  the  numan  race 
have  been  born  unto  God.  On  this  day.  Christians  have  ever  found 
their  prime  blessings.  From  the  Word  and  Ordinances  of  God, 
frcnn  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  his  Church,  Christians  have  derived,  on  this  day,  more  than  on 
all  others,  the  most  delightful  views  of  the  divine  character,  clear 
apprehensions  of  their  own  duty,  Hvely  devotion  to  the  service  of 
God,  strength  to  overcome  temptations,  and  glorious  anticipations 
of  immortauty.  T-cJm  .  this  day  from  the  Calendar  of  the  Christian^ 
and  all  that  remains  will  be  cloudy  cmd  cheerless.  Religion  will 
instantly  decay.  Ignorance,  error,  and  vice,  will  immediately  tri* 
umph ;  the  sense  of  duty  vanish ;  morals  fade  away  \  the  acknowl- 
ed^ent,  and  even  the  remembrance,  of  God  be  far  removed  from 
mankind  \  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  cease  to  sound  \  and  the 
communication  Dctween  earth  and  heaven  be  cut  off  for  ever. 
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IN  the  two  preceding  discourses,  I  have,  according  to  the 
scheme  originally  proposed,  endeavoured  to  prove  <A«  Perpetual  £»- 
tablishment  of  the  Soi&olA,  at  a  divine  InstthUion ;  and  to  show, 
that  the  davj  on  whick  it  is  by  divine  appoitUmmt  to  be  kolden  hf  the 
Christian  Churchy  is  the  day  of  CkrisVs  Resurrection. 

In  the  foUoiring  discourse,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  Ob^ 
jections,  which  have  been  made  to  this  aoctrinem  As  all  the  impor« 
tant  objections,  within  my  knowledge,  are  adduced  by  the  late 
Archdeacon  Po/ey,  it  is  my  design  to  reply  to  this»  respectable  wri- 
ter in  form :  such  a  reply  being,  in  my  own  apprehension,  all  thai 
is  necessary  with  respect  to  the  subject  at  large. 

The  text  I  consider  as  a  direct  assertion,  thiat  there  is  a  Sabbath 
m  the  Christian  Churehj  explained  by  the  verse  following  to  be 
founded  on  thefacty  that  Christ  res  ted  from  his  labours  in  me  work 
of  Redemption  ^  as  the  seventh  day  SabbaUk  was  founded  on  tkefitct^ 
that  Ood  rested  on  that  day  from  his  labours  in  the  wort  of  Creationm 
Fhr  hej  that  hath  entered  into  his  rest^  even  he  hath  rested  from  lUs 
worksj  as  Ood  did  from  his  own.  The  word,  translated  Rest^  in 
the  text,  is  2a6€antffM(.  Ainsworth^  a  man  eminently  qualifiea  to 
judge  of  this  subject,  translates  Ex.  xvi.  33,  thus :  Tmt  is  thatj 
which  Jehovah  hath  spoken :  To-morrow  is  the  SabboHsm^  the  Sab' 
bath  of  holiness^  to  Jehovah^  In  the  same  manner  he  translates 
Ex.  xxxi.  15,  Lev.  xxiii.  3,  and  xxv.  4.  In  commenting  on  EIz. 
xvj.  23,  he  says,  ^^Sabbatism,  Rest :  that,  is.  Rest,  or  cessation. 
But  as  the  Hebrew  Sabbath  is  retained  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the 
Greek  2a6€eerov,  so  the  Helnrew  Shabbathon^  here  used,  is  by  the 
Apostle  SoSeflN-MrtM^,  in  Heb.  iv.  9."  The  verse  ought  therefore  to 
be  rendered,  J%ere  remaineth,  therefore^  a  Sabbatism^  or  Holy  Sab- 
bath to  ttu  people  of  God:  and  this  day  the  following  verse  proves 
to  be  the  day,  on  which  Christ  rose  from  the  dead. 

The  reason,  why  I  have  not  adduced  this  passaj^e  of  Scripture, 
together  with  those  immediately  connected  with  it,  m  proof  of  the 
ioctrine  under  debate,  is,  that  a  comment  on  a  parafl;raph,  so  ob« 
icurely  written,  and  demanding  so  particular  an  expumation,  must 
t>e  very  long ;  and  would  promibly  be  very  tedious  to  many  of  my 
ludience. 

1  •  The  first  and  great  objection  of  Dr.  Pal^  to  the  Perpetuity 
>f  the  Sabbath  is,  that  (he  account  of  its  onginal.  Institution  is 
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found  in  the  following  passage  :  Ex.  xvi.  22 — 30.  Jnd  it  came  to 
pass^  that  on  the  sixth  day  they  gathered  twice  as  much  breads  hoo 
omers  for  one  man  ;  and  all  the  rulers  of  the  congregation  came  and 
told  Moses.  And  he  said  unto  them^  This  is  that  which  the  Lord 
hath  saidj  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord : 
Bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to-day^  and  seethe  that  ye  will  seethe; 
and  that  which  remaineth  over,  lay  vp  for  yfiu,  to  be  kept  until  the 
morning.  And  they  laid  it  up  till  the  morning  as  Moses  bade.  And 
Moses  said  J  Eat  that  to-day ,  for  to-day  is  a  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord : 
to-day  ye  shall  not  find  it  in  the  field.  Six  days  ye  shall  gather  it; 
biUon  the  seventh  day  which  is  the  Sabbath,  in  it  there  shall  he  none. 
And  it  came  to  pass,  that  there  went  out  some  of  the  people  on  the 
seventh  day  for  to  gather,  and  they  found  none.  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  How  lone  refuse  ye  to  keep  my  statutes  and  my  lamsf 
See,  for  that  the  Lord  hath  given  you  the  Sabbath,  therefore  hegtveih 
you  on  the  sixth  day  the  bread  of  two  days :  abide  ye  every  man  m 
his  place  ;  let  no  man  go  out  of  his  place  on  the  seventh  day.  So 
the  people  rested  on  the  seventh  day. 

The  argument,*  here,  is  wholly  derived  from  this  phraseoloCT: 
Th-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord.  ToSittf 
is  a  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord :  and,  The  Lord  hath  given  you  the  Sab- 
bath. In  these  expressions  Dr.  Paley  thinks  he  finds  the  first  In- 
stitution of  the  Sabbath.  In  my  view,  however,  after  examining 
long,  and  often,  the  arguments  of  this  respectable  Writer,  thej 
appear  to  lead  to  the  contrary  conclusion.  It  is  to  be  observe^ 
that  the  whole  argument  depends  on  the  first  of  these  passages  \ 
because,  thai  being  once  introduced,  the  rest  would,  in  the  case 
supposed;  follow  it  of  course ;  and  because  they  refer  directly  ta 
it,  and  are  grounded  upon  it. 

As  a  preface  to  the  answer,  which  I  intend  to  make  to  this  argu- 
ment, I  remark,  that  the  words  of  Moses  are  addressed  tx)  theit- 
ders  of  Israel,  who  had  complained  to  him  of  the  improper  conduct 
of  thrir  couutrymen,  for  gathering  twice  as  much  bread  on  the 
sixth  day,  as  they  customarily  gathered  on  other  days.  As  Moeu 
bad  forbidden  them  to  leave  of  it  till  mornine ;  and  undoubtedly 
by  divine  Inspiration ;  the  Elders  supposed  ueir  countrymen  to 
have  trespassed,  in  collecting  this  douole  quantity  upon  the  sixth 
day.     Upon  this  part  of  the  story  I  observe, 

1.  That  the  division  of  time  into  Weeks  was  perfectly  known  to  the 
Israelites.  This  is  proved  by  the  phrases,  the  sixth  day,  and  ike 
seventh  day  ;  obviously  referring  to  the  days  of  the  week,  and  not 
to  the  dajrs  of  the  month.  Now  I  ask,  Whence  had  these  people 
this  scheme  in  dividing  time,  unless  from  the  history  of  the  Crea> 
tion,  traditionarily  conveyed  down  to  them  ?  This  tradition,  it 
will  be  observed,  could  come  to  them  from  Adam,  through  six  per* 
eons :  Methuselah,  Shem,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Joseph,  and  Amram. 

^.  Although  m  the  fifth  verse  God  informed  Moses,  that  the  Qm- 
gregation  should  gather  twice  as  much  on  the  sixth  day ;  it  seeme 
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f^ig^y  probabU^  if  not  absoluieh  certamj  thai  Moses  did  not  inform 
THEX :  for^  we  Jindj  tliat  the  EUderSj  who  wouldj  I  think^  cerUsinljf 
have  received  this  information  firsts  were  plainly  ignoiraini  of  it. 
The  people,  therefore,  seem  to  have  supposed  the  ensubg  day  to 
be  the  Sabbath,  of  their  own  accord ;  and  for  this  reason  to  have 
ventured  to  gather  a  double  quantity  of  manna,  from  an  apprehen* 
sion,  that  the  labour  would  be  improper,  and  unlawful,  on  that  day. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  went  out,  from  a  spirit  of  rebellion  and  un- 
belief, and  probably  under  the  influence  of  an  idle  curiosity,  to 
learn  whether  the  manna  would  descend  on  that  day,  contrary  to 
the  prediction  of  Moses,  or  not.  But  this  faict  affects  not  the  ar- 
gument in  hand. 

Let  me  now  ask,  whether  the  first  of  these  declaratioHS  of  Moses j 
TTUs  is  that,  which  the  Lord  hath  said,  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the 
holy  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord,  is  the  language  of  a  man,  speaking  qfa 
thing  altogether  new,  and  unheard  of  ^  of  a  tbins,  totally  dinerent 
from  all  other  things,  hitherto  known  in  the  worla ;  or  the  language 
of  a  man  referring  to  something  already  known,  and  speaking  to 
persons,  who,  althoueh  acquainted  with  the  Institution  itself,  liad 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  proper  day,  on  which  it  was  to  be 
holden ;  and  were,  therefore,  uncertain  with  respect  to  this  point  ? 
Were  two  of  us  to  appoint  a  future  day  of  the  month,  (say  the 
second  of  December)  for  the  transaction  of  certain  business ;  a 
third,  who  was  present,  would  naturally  observe,  if  such  was  the 
fact,  that  the  second  of  December  will  be  the  Sabbath.  Or  were 
we  conversing  upon  the  same  subject,  on  the  first  of  December,  the 
same  person  would  naturally  say,  ^^  To-morrow  is  the  Sabbath.'^ 
These,  you  will  observe,  are  the  very  words  of  Moses.  Here  we 
are  unmmdful,  and  through  forgetfulness  ignorant,  that  the  Sabbath 
is  to  take  place  on  that  dav.  Yet  we  are  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  Institution,  generally;  and  that  we  are  acquainted  with  it, 
this  phraseology  is  direct  proof:  because  it  springs  from  these, 
very  circumstances ;  and  would,  in  the  case  stated,  be  used  by  all 
men. 

But  if  the  Institution  was  wholly  unknown,  would  not  the  reply 
be  made  in  terms  equivalent  to  the  following :  ^  We  cannot  meet 
on  the  morrow,  or  the  second  of  December,  for  this  business :  be- 
cause the  Legislature  has  by  law  forbidden  all  the  inhabitants  to 
do  business  on  that  day ;  and  has  required  them  to  assemble  for 
the  worship  of  God,  and  to  abstain  from  every  secular  pursuit." 
To  this  answer  would  naturally  succeed  inauiries  concerning  the 
bet ;  the  time,  and  the  end,  of  passing  tne  law ;  the  motives, 
which  led  to  it;  the  terms,  in  which  it  was  couched;  its  requisi- 
jons,  and  its  penalties.  No  instance,  it  is  presumed,  can  be  found, 
n  which  the  conversation  concerning  a  new  subject  of  this  nature 
Rfould  be  such,  as  is  here  recorded  by  Jtfetet ;  or  in  which  it  would 
loC  be  substantially  such,  as  I  have  recited.    On  the  contrary^  the 
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conversation,  in  the  case  which  I  have  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
litnelitet,  is  always  exactly  that  o(  Moses. 

In  this  opinion  I  am  established  by  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
Israelites  make  no  incjuiry  concerning  this  supposed,  novd  Institu- 
tion ;  although  so  emmentlv  important,  and  so  plain  an  object  of 
rational  curiosity.  The  Elders  themselves,  notwithstanding  their 
zeal  against  the  supposed  transgression  of  the  people,  ask  no  ques- 
tions, and  make  no  reply.  If  the  Institution  was  new,  and  now 
first  made  known  to  them ;  this  conduct  is  unaccountable.  But  if 
they  were  acquainted  with  the  Institution,  and  doubtful  concemiog 
the  day,  it  was  perfectly  natural. 

The  reckoning  of  time,  at  this,  as  well  as  many  preceding  and 
succeeding  periods,  it  is  well  known,  was  extremely  lame  and 
confused.  The  Israelites,  with  respect  to  this  subject,  laboured 
under  peculiar  disadvantages.  They  had  been  long  in  a  state  of 
servitude ;  and  were  of  course  ignorant,  distressed,  and  naturally 
inattentive  to  this  and  other  subjects  of  a  similar  nature.  A  reck- 
oning would,  indeed,  be  kept  among  them,  however  ignorant. 
But  It  must  almost  necessarily  be  imperfect,  doubtful,  and  disputed. 
Different  opinions  concerning  time  would  of  course  prevail. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the  causes  which  I  have  specified,  would 
make  them  forget  the  Institution  itself:  I  answer,  that  other  naticms, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  did  not  foreet  it ;  but  consecrated  the 
seventh  day  to  religious  worship ;  although  many,  perhaps  aD, 
became  ignorant  of  the  day  itself.  We  ourselves  often  forgti 
the  day  of  the  month,  and  week  ;  while  yet  we  are  possessed 
of  the  most  exact  reckoning  of  time,  and  a  perfect  calendar ;  and 
are  reminded  of  our  time  oy  so  many  books,  papers,  and  other 
means. 

Dr,  Paley  lays  much  stress  on  the  words,  contained  in  the  third 
declaration  of  Moses,  which  I  have  specified :  The  Lord  hath  given 
you  the  Sabbath.  In  the  23d  verse,  when  the  Elders  had  reported 
to  him  the  supposed  transgression  of  their  countrymen,  in  gathering 
a  double  portion  of  manna  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  he  an- 
swers :  TTsis  is  that  which  the  Lord  hath  said ;  To-morrow  i$  the 
Rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord :  that  is,  God  declares  to 
you,  that  the  holy  rest  unto  himself  is  to  be  holden  on  the  mor- 
row. Bake  that,  which  ye  will  bake,  to-day  ;  and  seethe  that,  which 
ye  will  seethe  ;  and  that,  which  remaineth  over,  lay  uofor  you,  to  he 
kept  uniU  the  morning.  The  next  day  he  renewed  the  same  mo- 
nition ;  and  informed  them  fiirther,  that  there  would  be  no  manna 
on  that  day ;  nor  on  the  seventh  day,  at  any  future  period. 
They  were,  dierefore,  to  gather  it  on  six  days  of  the  week  onlv; 
and  on  every  sixth  day  to  provide  the  necessary  supply  for  the 
seventh. 

Some  of  the  people,  however,  went  out  to  gather  manna  on  that 
very  day ;  but  found  none.  Upon  this,  God  says  to  Moses,  Horn 
long  refuse  ye  to  keep  my  commandments?    See,  for  that  the  ImtA 
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hath  given  you  the  Sabbath^  therefore  he  giveth  you  on  the  sixth  day 
the  bread  of  two  days.  The  words,  the  Lord  hath  given  you  the 
Sabbath,  are  perfectly  explained  by  the  original  declaration  of 
Moses  on  this  subject,  made  the  preceding  day.  To-morrow  is  the 
rest  of  the  Holy  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord.  This  is  the  giving  of  the 
Sabbath,  here  referred  to ;  and  this,  I  flatter  myself,  has  been 
shown  to  be  something,  widely  diflferent  from  originally  instituting 
the  Sabbath. 

The  obvious  explanation  of  these  words,  here  given,  equstlly 
explains  a  passage  in  Ezekiel  xx.  12,  and  another  in  Nehemiah 
ix.  14,  quoted  by  Dr.  Paley  for  the  same  purpose.  The  former 
of  these  is.  Moreover ,  also,  I  gave  them  my  Sabbaths  :  the  latter. 
Thou  madest  known  unto  them  thy  holy  Sabbath.  If  the  passage  in 
Ezekiel  refers  to  the  Sabbath  at  all ;  which  may  be  douoted ;  it  is 
merely  a  repetition  of  the  words  of  Moses.  If  it  refers  to  the  various 
fasts  and  feasts  of  the  Jews,  frequently  denominated  sabbaths  ;  it 
nas  no  connexion  with  the  subject.  The  latter  of  these  passages 
accords  more  naturally,  and  obviously,  with  the  account  which 
has  been  here  given,  than  with  that  of  Dr.  Paley.  Neither  of  them, 
it  is  perfectly  plain,  furnishes  the  least  additional  support  to  his 
opinion. 

Another  argument  for  the  same  purpose  is  derived  bjr  this  re- 
spectable writer  from  the  following  declaration,  Ex.  xxxi.  16, 17. 
It,  that  is,  the  Sabbath,  is  a  sign  between  me  and  the  children  of 
Israel  for  ever.  The  same  thing  is  also  mentioned  by  Ezekiel 
in  nearly  the  same  terms.  Upon  this  Dr.  Paley  observes,  "  Now 
it  does  not  seem  easy  to  understand  how  the  Sabbath  could  be  a 
sign  between  God  and  the  people  of  Israel,  unless  the  observance 
of  it  was  peculiar  to  that  people,  and  designed  to  be  so.'' 

The  only  question  of  importance,  here,  is,  whether  the  fact,  that 
the  Sabbath  is  made  a  sign  between  God  and  Israel,  made  it  cease 
to  be  a  memorial  of  the  display  of  the  divine  perfections,  accom- 
plished in  the  Creation.  If  not ;  then  the  Sabbath  still  remained 
at  that  time,  and  remains  now,  such  a  memorial.  But,  I  presume, 
neither  Dr.  Paley  himself,  nor  any  other  man,  would  say,  that 
God,  in  makinc  the  Sabbath  a  sign  between  him  and  Israel,  intend- 
ed to  release  them  from  commemorating,  on  that  day,  his  perfec- 
tions, thus  displayed  in  the  work  of  creation,  and  his  own  solemn 
commemoration  of  them,  when  he  rested  at  the  close  of  this  work 
upon  the  seventh  day.  But  if  the  Israelites  were  not  released  from 
this  commemoration  by  the  passage  in  question ;  the  rest  of  man- 
kind could  be  affected  by  it  in  no  manner  whatever. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  ordinance  which  made  the  Sabbath  a  sign 
to  the  Israelites  was  subsequent  to,  the  promulgation  of  the  Deca- 
logue; and  cannot  affect  that  law,  even  remotely;  as  I  shall 
soon  demonstrate.  In  the  same  manner  the  SabbaUi  was  msde 
a  memorial  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  the  bondage 
of  Egypt,  and  a  type  of  the  promised  rest  in  Canaan,  Hiese 
Vol.  III.  32 
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were  all  merely  additional  uses  of  the  Sabbath,  to  which  it  was 
happily  applied,  because  they  perfectly  harmonized  with  its  origiBal 
design. 

In  Deuteronomy  vi«  8,  Moses^  after  reciting  the  Decalogue,  and 
the  summary  of  it  contained  in  the  two  great  commands  of  the  Mor- 
al law,  says  to  Israel^  Them  ahalt  bind  them^  for  a  sign,  vpon  IUm 
hand.  A  sign  which  the  Israelites,  by  the  command  of  God,  were 
to  bind  upon  their  hands,  was  a  sign  between  God  and  them,  iu  the 
same  manner  as  was  the  Sabbath.  Now  I  ask  whether  it  would 
be  proper  to  say,  that  '^  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  understand  bow 
the  decalogue,  and  the  two  great  commands  m  which  it  is  summed 
up,  could  be  a  sign  between  God  and  the  people  of  braelj  unless 
the  observance  of  them  was  peculiar  to  that  people,  and  designed 
to  be  so." 

What  was  intended  by  making  the  Sabbath  a  sign  between  God 
and  Israel  is  declared  by  God  himself  in  Ezekief  xx«  13;  Igovi 
them  my  sabbaths,  to  be  a  sign  between  me  and  them;  that  Ih^  wm 
know,  that  lam  Jehovah,  who  sanctify  them.  It  will  not  be  oeniea, 
that  the  whole  human  race  are  equally  interested  with  the  Israel- 
ites in  this  knowledge.  All  that  was  peculiar  to  them  was  this: 
they  alone,  for  many  ages,  had,  and  it  was  foreseen  by  God  thst 
they  would  have,  the  knowledge  in  Question ;  and  would  be  the 
only  medium  of  communicating  it  to  other  nations.  The  Sabbath, 
therefore,  was  so  far  peculiarly  a  sign  to  them,  but  is  obviously  in 
its  nature,  and  necessarily,  a  sign  also,  in  a  general  sense,  of  the 
same  knowledge  to  every  nation,  afterwards  acquainted  with  the 
Sabbath.  From  this  very  declaration  in  Ezekiel,  in  which  the  ob- 
ject of  rendering  the  Sabbath  a  sign  to  the  Israelites,  is  pointed 
out,  it  is  clear  that  "  the  observance  of  it  was  not  designed  to  be 
peculiar  to  that  people,"  unless  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  was 
also  to  be  perpetually  confined  to  them. 

Dr.  Paley  further  observes,  "  If  the  sabbath  be  binding  upon 
Christians ;  it  must  be  binding  as  to  the  day,  the  duties,  and  the 
penalty :  in  none  of  which  it  is  received." 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Sabbath,  and  the  day  on  which 
it  is  kept,  are  separate  parts  of  the  Institution ;  so  separate,  that 
the  Sabbath  itself  may  be  perpetual,  and  yet  the  day  be  changed, 
successively,  through  every  part  of  the  week.  The  Institution  of 
the  day  I  have  already  acknowledged  to  be  no  less  obligatory,  than 
that  of  the  Sabbath  itself;  unless  it  can  be  fairly  shown  to  have 
been  changed  bv  the  same  Authority.  Whether  this  has,  in  feet, 
been  shown  in  the  preceding  discourse,  must  be  left  for  those  who 
heard  it,  to  determine. 

With  re^rd  to  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  I  shall  only  observe, 
that  this  point  will  be  examined  in  a  future  discourse. 

As  to  theomalty,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  contained 
in  the  Decalogue ;  but  is  merely  a  oart  of  the  civil  law,  and  intef- 
nal  police,  of  the  Jewish  nation.     Still,  jt  may.  be  usefid  to  try  tUi 
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redsooin^  with  other  commands  of  the  Decalogue.  In  the  two  first 
preciftSj  It  is  acknowledged,  that  we,  as  well  as  the  Israelites,  are 
forbidden  to  worship  idols,  or  other  Gods,  beside  Jehovah.  Now 
it  is  well  known  that  the  Israelites^  who  disobeyed  these  commands, 
were  by  the  law  of  Moses  to  be  put  to  death.  It  is  presumed, 
that  Dr.  Paley  would  not  believe  tnis  penalty  to  be  binding  upon 
us ;  and  that  he  would  still  acknowledge  the  commands  them- 
selves to  be  no  less  obligatory  upon  us^  than  upon  them.  It  is 
presumed  also,  that  he  would  acknowledge  the  fifth  command  to  be 
equally  binding  upon  all  men.  In  Deut.  xxi.  18 — 21,  and  in  Prov* 
XXX.  17,  it  is  required,  that  children,  disobeying  this  command, 
shall  be  put  to  death.  Would  Dr.  Paley  acknowledge  this  penal- 
tv  to  be  binding  upon  usl  Ot  would  he  deny  our  obligation  to  obey 
the  command  ? 

II.  It  is  asserted  bv  this  writer,  that  Genesis  ii.  1 — 3,  does  not 
contain  an  account  of  the  original  Institution  of  the  Sabbath. 

This  assertion  he  supports  by  the  following  reasons  :  '^  that  the 
observation  of  the  Saboath  is  not  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  before  the  call  of  Abraham :  that  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  y  which,  he  says,  is  in  many 
parts  sufficiently  circumstantial  and  domestic:  that  in  Exodus 
zvi.  no  intimation  is  given,  that  the  Sabbath,  then  appointed,  was 
only  the  revival  of  an  ancient  Institution,  which  had  been  neglect- 
ed or  forgotten :  that  no  such  neglect  is  imputed  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  old  world,  or  to  any  part  of  the  family  oiJioah  :  and 
that  there  is  no  record  of  any  permission  to  dispense  with  the  In- 
stitution, during  the  Egyptian  bondage,  or  on  any  other  public 
emergency." 

With  regard  to  the  last  of  these  reasons,  1  answer  only,  that 
there  is  no  record  of  any  neelect  of  the  Institution,  cither  during 
the  Egyptian  bondage,  or  ouring  any  other  public  emergency. 
During  tne  Babylonish  captivity,  we  have  no  record  of  any  such 
permission,  nor  of  any  observance  of  the  Sabbatht  Yet,  as  Nehe* 
miah  and  his  companions  plainly  observed  it  after  their  return 
from  that  captivity,  ii  is  presumed,  Dr.  Pdley  will  not  deny,  that  it 
was  observed  by  the  Jewish  nation  during  that  whole  period. 

That  no  negligence  of  the  Sabbath  should  be  charged  to  the 
Antediluvians,  to  Koah,  or  to  any  others,  in  cases,  where  the  Sab- 
bath is  not  even  mentioned,  can  occasion  no  surprise ;  and  it  is 
presumed,  can  furnish  no  argument,  relative  to  this  or  any  other 
question.  It  d^erves,  however,  to  be  remarked  as  an  answer  to 
every  obiservation,  which  can  be  made  of  this  nature,  that  the  first 
censure  for  any  impropriety  in  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath,  ut- 
tered concerning  the  Israelites  in  the  Scriptures,  is  found  in  the 
prophet  Isaiah :  about  seven  hundred  and  sixtv  years  before  Christ, 
andseven  hundred  and  thirty-one  years  after  the  events  recorded  in 
Exodus  xvj.  The  second  is  found  in  EzMel  f  written  about  five 
hundred  and  ninety-three  years  before  Christ,  and  eight  handi^ 
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most  six  hundred  years  from  the  above  period.  The  third  is  in  2 
Kines  li. ;  a  part  of  the  speech  of  Jekoiada  to  the  rulers  of  Judak, 
A  third  part  ofvov,  that  enter  in  oji  t/te  Sabbath,  shall  tven  be  ketp- 
trt  of  the  King's  house  ;  and  tsio  parts  o/all  i/mt,  that  go  forth  on 
'he  Sabbath,  even  they  shall  be  keepers  of  theieatch  of  the  home  of 
he  Lord.  Immediately  after  this  speech  it  is  also  subjoined,  that 
'^e  ntltrs  took  every  man  his  men,  thai  Ktre  to  come  in  on  the  Sab- 
ith,  with  them,  that  should  go  out  on  the  Sabbath,  and  theif  came  to 
.•'hoiada  the  priest.  These  it  will  be  remcmbrreti  constitute  but  a 
ingle  mslanee  of  mentioning  the  Sabbalh;  an  instance  occurring  at 
le  distance  of  more  than  six  hundred  years.  Another  instance 
■:curs  in  the  history  of  Ahaz  ;  and  is  the  following  ;  The  covcti 
■r  the  Sabbalh  lurmd  he  from  the  house  of  the  Lord,  for  the  king 
Assyria :  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  years.     The  word   b 

0  mentioned  in  Isaiah  Ivi.  Wili,  and  Ixv.  about  seven  hundred 

1  eighty  years.  These  are  all  the  instances,  in  which  the 
I'd  occurs  either  in  Prophecy,  or  History,  fram  the  time  of  Mo- 
lill  after  the  return  of  the  captivity  :  a  period  of  one  thousand 

'S. 

f  this  account  it  is  to  be  observed, 

;  That  the  word,  sabbaths,  in  the  plural,  is  mentioned  four 
1  the  history  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  twice  in  the  proph- 
mf  Isaiah,  within  a  period  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty  years. 
'"-St,  second,  and  thii-d,  occurring,  incidcnlallv,  in  the  mention 
duty  of  the  priests  in  the  orders  of  David:  the  second,  a 
ion  of  them  by  Solomon  :  the  third,  in  an  account  of  their 
'  m.  These,  together,  really  constitute  but  one  instance, 
rth  occurs,  incidcnially  also,  in  a  sentence,  giving  in  almost 

e  words,  an  account  of  the  same  duty  of  the  priests  in  the 

j/Hezekiah.     The  fifth  is  a  censure  of  the  Jems  for  the  pollu- 

V  moons  and  sabbaths,  uttered  by  the  prophet  Isaiah. 

I  of  these  instances  occur  at  the  distance  of  about 

i  years,  the  others  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 

ne  of  the  supposed  institution.     In  but  one  of  these, 

e  last,  is  there  any  thing  like  an  account  of  the  man- 

hich  the  Sabbath  was  kept,  or  neglected.     All  the  rest 

f  incidental ;  and  teach  us  no'hin^  more,  than  that  aab- 

-  -n  existence,  and  were  involved  in  the  Jewish  ritual. 

As  the  Sabbath  appears  to  be  regularly  distinguished 

:  and  as  Sabbatns  are  regularly  joined  with  the  new 

other  holidays  of  the  Jews,  which  the  Sabbath  never 

to  me,  that  the  Sabbath  is  not  alluded  to  in  any  of 

The  phrase,  The  Stdtbalh,  occurs  in  three  imtancu, 

''  '  the  account  of  Jehoiada  one]  in  the  history  of  the 

— ■ —  the  captivity  :  all  of  them,  however,  eatirelj 

-'ig  no  account  of  the  Sabbath  as  an  IiuU> 

ICG  of  it;  nor  of  the  neglecL     This  it 
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ally  which  is  said  of  it  before  the  retpm  from  the  Babvlimiih  Cap* 
tivity)  except  what  is  said  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah :  and  there  is  but 
a  single  passage  in  this  Prophet,  in  which  this  phrase  is  used  with 
reference  to  the  limes  of  the  Jewish  dispensation. 

We  are  thus  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  there  are  hut  Jive  pas^ 
sages  J  in  which  the  Sabbath  is  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  writings, 
from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  return  of  the  captivity :  one  thousand 
yeai'S.  Two  of  them  are  found  in  prophecy,  and  three  of  them  in 
their  history.  The  first  of  these  is  mentioned  about  five  hundred 
years,  the  second  six  hundred,  and  the  third  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-two  ;  and  the  two  remaining  ones,  which  are  found  in  prophe- 
cy,  near  eight  hundred ;  from  the  time  of  the  supposed  Institution* 

Now  let  me  ask,  Can  any  person  wonder,  that  in  an  account  so 
summary,  as  the  history  of  tne  three  first  Jewish  patriarchs,  there 
should  be  no  mention  of  the  Sabbath ;  when,  also,  during  a  period 
of  about  five  hundred  years,  containing  the  histories  of  Jotkua^ 
of  the  Judges,  particularly  Samuelj  and  of  Sau/,  it  is  not  once 
mentioned  ?  The  question  certainly  cannot  need  an  answer.  The 
only  wonder  is,  that  so  sensible  a  writer  should  have  thought  tlus 
an  argument, 

3.  God  himself  has  J I  apprehendy  declaredy  that  the  Sabbath  was 
instituted  at  this  time. 

For  in  the  first  place,  this  is  the  true  and  only  rational  interpre- 
tation of  the  second  of  Genesis.  Dr,  Paley  supposes,  that  the 
words  of  the  historian :  And  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all 
the  work,  which  he  had  made  ;  and  God  blessed  the  seventh  day^  and 
sanctified  it ;  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  works^ 
which  God  created  and  made  ;  declare  only  the  reasons j  for  which 
God  blessed  and  sanctified  the  Sabbath,  and  not  the  /ime,  at  which 
this  was  done ;  and  that  it  was  mentioned  at  this  time^  only  on  ae* 
count  of  its  connexion  with  the  subject^  and  not  because  the  blessing 
and  sanctification  took  place  at  this  period.  To  this  I  answer,  J\h* 
$es  has  written  this  story  exactly  in  the  manner,  in  which  he  has 
written  the  whole  history  of  the  creation,  paradisiacal  state,  and 
the  apostacy  :  nay,  almost  the  whole  of  the  history,  contained  in  the 
book  of  Genesis.  There  is  as  much  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
Sabbath  was  blessed  and  sanctified  at  this  time,  from  the  manner, 
in  which  the  story  is  written,  as  there  is  to  believe,  that  our  first 
parents  were  turned  out  of  Paradise  before  the  birth  of  Cain  and 
Abel.  The  order  of  time  is,  I  apprehend,  exactly  observed  in  the 
history,  except  where  the  historian  has  taken  up  a^in  a  particu- 
lar part  of  the  history,  for  the  purpose  of  detaiUng  it,  and  nas,  for 
this  end,  interrupted  the  general  course  of  his  narrative.  Of  the 
justice  of  this  observation  the  bare  reading  of  the  story  wiU,  I 
think,  convince  any  person,  who  has  not  a  pre-conceivea  opinioB 
to  support. 

Wnat  is  thus  sufficiently  evident  from  the^  narradve,  God  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  decided  in  the  following  words  of  the  text :  Imr 
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III  six  dags  ths  Lord  fnade  heaven,  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  thai  in 
them  %s  ;  and  rested  the  seventh  day :  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  hallomed,  or  sanctified,  it*  Here,  God,  repeating 
the  very  words  of  the.  narrative,  declares,  that  he  had  already 
blessed  and  sanctified  the  Sabbath,  at  some  time  preceding  that, 
at  which  this  command  was  promulgated.  The  Sabbath,  there- 
fore, was  blessed  and  sanctified  before  this  command  was  given. 
That  this  was  not  done  at  the  time,  when  Dr.  Paley  supposes  the 
Sabbath  to  have  been  instituted,  nor  at  any  period  between  the 
llrst  Sabbath,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  seems  to  me  clear  from 
this ;  that  there  is  not  a  single  hint  given  of  the  subject,  either  at 
Che  time  of  the  supposed  Institution,  or  in  anv  other  part  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  except  that  in  the  second  of  Genesis.  That 
the  blessing  was  then  given  must,  I  think,  be  concluded,  because 
Bod  himself,  relating  this  great  transaction,  adopts  the  same  Ian- 

Sage ;  and  says.  Wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath  day,  and 
Homed  it.  That  the  blessing  of  the  Sabbath  was  a  past  transac- 
tion, is  unquestionable.  There  is  no  hint  concerning  the  existence 
)f  it,  but  m  these  two  instances :  and  in  both  these  it  is  inmiedi- 
itely  connected  with  God's  finishing  the  Creation,  and  resting  on 
the  seventh  day. 

4.  That  it  was  instituted  at  the  beginning  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
\kat  other  nations,  who  could  not  have  derived  it  from  Moses,  regard' 
*d  the  seventh  day  as  holy* 

Hesiod  says,  "  ES^ofAov  'is^v  9}fia; :''  "  The  seventh  day  is  holy.'* 

Homer  and  Callimackus  give  it  the  same  title. 

Theophilus  of  Antioch,  says  concerning  the  seventh  day,  ^  The 
lay,  which  all  mankind  celebrate.'' 

rorphyry  says,  ^'  The  Phanicians  consecrated  one  day  in  seven 
IS  holy." 

Linus  says,  ^^  A  seventh  day  is  observed  among  saints,  or  holy 
people." 

Lucian  says,  <'  The  seventh  day  is  given  to  school-boys  as  a 
loly  day." 

Eusebius  says,  ^  Almost  all  the  philosophers,  and  poets,  ac- 
tnowledge  the  seventh  day  as  holy." 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  sajrs,  "  The  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  He* 
trews,  observe  the  seventh  day  as  holy." 

Josephus  says,  ^'  No  city  of  Greeks,  or  barbarians,  can  be 
bond,  which  does  not  acknowledge  a  seventh-day's  rest  from 
abour." 

Philo  says,  "  The  seventh  day,  is  a  festival  to  every  nation." 

TUullus  says,  ^  The  seventh  day,  which  is  kept  holy  by  the 
fims,  is  also  a  festival  of  the  Roman  women." 

The  several  jiations,  here  referred  to,  cannot,  it  is  plsun,  have 
alien  upon  this  practice  by  chance.  It  is  certain,  they  cUd  not 
lerive  it  firom  the  Jtas*    it  follows,  therefore,  Aat  they  received 
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Testament.  The  prophets,  who  succeeded  Moitij  did  nothings  as 
moral  teachers,  but  explain  and  enforce  it.  Christ  declared,  thai 
SBoner  shall  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  than  one  jot,  or  tme  UttUj 
of  this  law  shall  pass,  until  all  be  fulfilled.  The  Apostles  have  en* 
rorced  no  other  precepts,  as  obligatory  upon  Christians.  The  Jews 
have,  at  this  day,  these  commands  written  out  in  large  letters,  and 
hung  up  in  their  Synagogues,  as  solemn  monitors  to  all,  who  enter 
(hem,  of  their  duty.  In  a  manner,  correspondent  with  this,  have 
they  ever  been  regarded  by  Christians.  They  are  at  tins  day 
proverbialUr  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ten  CornmandmenU^  and 
the  Moral  Law. 

'  St.  Paul,  in  a  passage  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted  on  this  oo* 
casion,  Eph.  vi.  1 — 3,  reciting  the  fifth  command,  says,  Thisislh^ 
first  commandment  with  promise.  But  God  had  given  to  .ATooA,  to 
Abraham,  to  Jacob,  io  Moses,  and  to  the  Israelites,  mainy  commands, 
and  annexed  to  {hem  many  promises,  before  the  Law  was  deliv- 
ered from  Mount  Sinai.  In  what  sense,  then,  was  the  fifth  com- 
mand the  first,  to  which  a  promise  was  annexed  f  Plainly  in  this 
sense  only ;  that  it  is  the  nrst  in  the  Decalogue,  which  has  this 
mark  of  distinction.  In  the  eye  of  St.  Paul,  merefore,  the  Deca- 
logue contained  all  those  which  he  thought  proper  to  call  the 
Commandments ;  and  was,  in  his  view,  of  a  character  totally 
distinct,  and  totally  superior  to  every  other  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

As  the  Apostle  recites  this  command  to  the  Ephesians,  who  were 
Gentiles,  as  obligatory  on  them  no  less  than  on  the  Jews  ;  it  is 
clear,  that  the  whole  Decalogue,  unless  some  part  of  it  has  been 
plainly  disannulled,  is  entirely  obligatory  on  Christians.  Had 
there  been  any  distinction  in  this  respect  between  the  different 
precepts  of  this  law ;  St.  Paid  must,  it  would  seem,  have  made  it 
On  this  occasion.  He  would,  at  least,  have  made  it  somewhere; 
and  not  have  left  so  important  a  subject  without  a  single  note  of 
illustration. 

IV.  Dr.  Paley  says,  that  St.  Paul  evidently  appears  to  consider 
the  Sabbath  as  a  part  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  not  binding  upon 
Christians,  as  such  :  Let  no  man,  therefore,  judge  you  in  meat,  or  m 
drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the 
Sabbath  days  ;  which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the  body  ii 
of  Christ.   Col.  ii.  16,  17. 

To  this  observation,  I  answer,  first,  that  this  passage  refers  not 
in  any  sense  to  the  Sabbath ;  but  merely  to  the  ordinary  holidays 
of  the  Jews.  The  burden  of  proving  the  contrary  Hes  upon  tne 
disciples  of  Dr.  Paley. 

Secondly  ;  If  this  be  denied^;  I  assert,  that  it  refers  to  the  se- 
venth day  only,  and  not  at  all  to  the  Christian  Sabbath.  Until  the 
contrary  is  proved,  I  shall  consider  this  answer  as  sufficient ;  espe* 
cially,  as  the  Christian  Sabbath  is  not  in  the  Scriptures,  and  was 
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kiot  by  the  primidve  Church,  called  the  Sabbath;  but  thejhnt  dt^ 
of  the  wiekj  and  the  LortPB  day, 

V.  The  same  writer  says,  tfutt  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath  toa$ 
not  one  of  the  articles j  enjoined  by  the  Apostles^  in  Acts  xv.  tgjfon  the 
Christian  Gentiles, 

1  answer ;  Neither  was  abstinence  from  theftj  murder^  lyings  co» 
vetingjprofaneness,  or  idolatry, 

VI.  Dr.  Paley  asseils  that  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath  is  not 
expressly  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament, 

To  this  I  answer,  first,  that  the  text  is  in  my  own  view  an  ex* 
plicit  injunction  of  this  duty.  But  as  this  opinion  has  been  con- 
tested ;  as  the  paragraph,  in  which  it  is  contained,  is  confessedly 
obscure ;  it  would  require  one  whole  discourse  of  this  nature  to 
consider  it  sufficiently ;  and  as  the  text  was  written  many  years 
after  the  Christian  Sabbath  was  efi*ectually  established;  I  ob* 
serve. 

Secondly ;  That  the  Christian  Sabbath  was  originally  introduced 
into  the  Church  much  more  successfully,  and  happily,  than  it  could 
have  been  done  by  an  express  injunction. 

In  order  to  judge  of  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  up  to 
our  view  the  situation  of  those,  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  firs^ 
preached.     These  were  all  Jews ;   intensely  bigoted  to  every 

Eart  of  their  religion,  and  peculiarly  to  their  oabbath.  The  d^y 
ad  been  appointed  by  God  himself;  and  was  acknowledged  to 
be  divinely  appointed,  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  The  experi- 
ment of  interfering  with  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  concerning  the 
Sabbath,  even  in  tne  most  lawful  manner,  had  been  sufficiently 
tried  by  Christ  to  discourage  the  Apostles  from  every  unnecessary 
mpt  of  this  nat 
ceful  and  unobje 

probably  alwayt, ,  _^  

Jews,  The  Jews  at  the  same  time,  without  any  objection,  yielo- 
ed  to  their  example,  and  authority,  in  celebrating  the  Christian 
worship  on  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection.  They  were  circum- 
cised ;  out  they  were  also  wilhngly  baptized.  They  celebrated  the 
Passover ;  but  willingly  added  to  it  the  Lord*s  Supper.  They 
prayed  in  the  temple;  but  they  willingly  united,  also,  in  the 
prayers  and  praises  of  Christian  assemblies,  holden  in  pnvate 
nouses,  or  in  tne  fields.  While  the  Jewish  service  was  neillier  at- 
tacked, nor  neglected,  they  made  not  the  least  objection  to  that  of 
the  Christian  Cnurch.  In  this  manner,  all  these  ordinances  grew 
into  use,  veneration,  and  habit ;  and,  in  the  end,  gained  such  a  pos- 
session of  the  mind,  and  such  a  strength  of  authority,  as  could 
neither  be  overthrown,  nor  weakened. 

When  the  Apostles  came  to  declare  in  form,  that  the  Jewish 
worship  was  to  cease ;  the  minds  of  the  Church  were  so  well 
prepared  to  receive  this  declaration,  that  it  was  carried  into  a  ge* 
neral  execution.     Difficulties,  and  divisions,  arose,  indeed,  about 
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this  subject  in  several  Churches ;  particularly  about  circumcision : 
and  produced  a  course  of  serious  contention.  What  would  have 
been  the  case,  had  this  part  of  the  system  been  begun  at  an 
earlier  period  ? 

About  the  Christian  Sabbath  no  dispute  appears  to  have  exist- 
ed, during  the  three  first  centuries.  All  the  Churches  appear  to 
have  adopted  it,  and  to  have  neglected  the  Jewish  Sabbain,  with- 
out any  difficulty.  Was  not  this  method  of  introducing  so  impor- 
tant a  change  dictated  by  true  wisdom ;  and  a  better  method  than 
any  other? 

The  example  of  the  Apostles  is  an  examnle  to  all  Christians. 
Were  we,  then,  to  give  up  the  point,  contestea  in  the  objection ;  w£ 
have  still  such  a  law  in  tnis  Example ;  and  so  efficacious  that  pro- 
bablv  no  doctrine  has  been  more  generally  received,  than  that  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  no  duty  more  genei*ally  performed,  than 
the  observation  of  it,  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  establishing  the  doctrines  and  du- 
ties of  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church, 
has  been  shown  in  a  former  discourse.  I  shall  only  add,  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  have  introduced  among  that  people  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath  in  any  other  manner,  than  that  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Apostles,  unless  their  whole  character  had  been  miraculously 
Ranged* 


SERMON  CVin. 

FOURTH  COMMANDMENT. — THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  TH9  SABBATB 

IS  TO  BE  OBSERVED. 


Ibaiar  Iviii.  13, 14. — J f  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doine  thy 
pltasure  on  my  holy  day,  and  call  the  Sabbath  a  Dtli^hl,  the  Holy  of  the  Lardt 
Honourable  ;  and  shall  honour  himy  not  doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thin$ 
ownultasure,  nor  ipeaking  thine  own  words  ;  Then  shall  thou  delight  thyself  in  the 
Lord;  and  I  mil  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  and  feed  thee 
Willi  tfu  heritage  of  Jacob f  Ihy  Father;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  U 

IN  the  first  of  the  discourses,  which  I  have  delivered  concern- 
ing the  fourth  Command,  I  proposed, 

I.  To  consider  the  Perpetual  Establishment  of  the  Sabbath  /  and, 

II.  The  Manner^  in  which  it  is  to  be  observed* 

The  former  of  these  doctrines,  together  with  the  objections 
against  it,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  the  three  preceding  ser- 
mons.    The  latter  shall  be  the  theme  of  the  present  discourse. 

The  text  is  the  most  minute,  and  perfect  summary  of  the  duties^ 
incumbent  on  mankind  with  respect  to  this  holy  day,  which  is 
contained  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  a  prediction  to  the  Jews^  an- 
nouncing, that  if  they  will  perform  these  duties,  God  will  greatly 
prosper  them  with  spiritual  and  temporal  blessings,  in  the  land  oi 
their  fathers.  In  my  own  opinion,  it  especially  respects  a  period, 
yet  to  come.     In  examining  this  subject,  I  shall  enaeavour, 

I.  To  point  out  the  Nature^  and  Extent^  of  these  duties^  and, 

II.  To  shorn  that  they  are  binding  upon  us. 

I.  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  Nature^  and  Extent j  ofthest 
duties. 

In  examining  this  subject,  I  shall  adopt  the  scheme  of  the  text; 
and  mention, 

1.  The  thingSy  from  which  we  are  to  abstain^  and, 

2.  The  things  which  we  are  to  perform. 

1 .  We  are  bound  to  abstain  from  sin^  in  thought  j  conversation^  and 
conduct. 

.  All,  who  read  the  Gospel,  know,  or  may  know,  perfectly,  that 
lin  may  be  as  easily,  and  as  extensively,  committed  in  thought,  as 
in  word,  or  action ;  and  that  the  real  seat  of  sin  is  in  the  heart. 
With  the  reformation  of  our  hearts,  then,  we  are  always  to  begin 
our  duty.  We  may  as  easily,  and  grossly,  profane  the  Sabbath, 
ID  far  as  ourselves  only  are  concerned,  b^  thoughts,  which  are 
QDSuited  to  its  nature,  as  we  can  by  any  actions  whatever.  If  our 
'   ^   are  intent  on  our  business,  or  our  pleasures ;  if  our  afiec-^ 
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have  lately  happened ;  the  state  of  the  weather  ;  the  season ;  the 
crops ;  the  prospects  ;  the  affairs  of  the  family ;  and  by  innumer- 
able other  things  of  a  similar  nature.  The  next  step  is,  ordinarily, 
an  habitual  employment  of  this  holy  day  in  open,  cool,  and  self- 
satisfied,  conversation  about  business ;  schemes  of  worldly  pur- 
suits ;  bargains ;  gains,  and  losses.  It  is  not  to  be  understood, 
that  Christians  go  all  these  lengths.  It  is  my  real  belief,  however, 
that  they  go  much  farther,  than  they  can  justify ;  and  fail,  in  this 
manner,  of  their  duty ;  their  improvement  in  the  Christian  life ; 
their  proper  exemplariness  of  cnaracter;  the  evidence  of  their 
jiiety,  which  would  spring  from  these  sources ;  the  hope,  which  it 
would  inspire ;  the  peace,  which  would  accompany  them ;  and  the 
joy,  in  wnich  they  would  delightfully  terminate.  Many  sober 
men,  however,  who  but  for  this  very  conduct  might  probably  be- 
come Christians,  go  all  these  lengths  ;  and  thus  lose,  insensibly, 
their  tenderness  of  conscience ;  their  soberness  of  mind ;  and  their 
desire,  as  well  as  their  hope,  of  eternal  life.  Men  less  well-prin- 
cipled start,  originally,  at  the  end  of  this  career ;  and  thus  annihi- 
late the  Sabbath  at  once  :  bidding,  without  anxiety,  a  final  adieu  to 
the  Sabbath  itself,  and  to  its  rich,  exalted,  and  immortal  blessings. 

The  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  by  Actions  is  seen,  and  acknow- 
ledged, by  all  decent  men,  who  acknowledge  it  as  a  day,  conse- 
crated by  God  to  himself.  Actions  are  so  open  to  the  view  of 
mankind ;  are  so  definitive  a  proof  of  the  disposition  ;  and,  when 
violations  of  a  known  rule  of  duty,  constitute  so  gross  a  proof  of 
impiety ;  that  all  doubts  concerning  the  true  construction,  to  be 
given  of  them,  vanish  whenever  they  appear.  The  common  and 
ravourite  modes  of  profaning  the  SabDath,  in  this  way,  are  spending 
our  time  in  dress  ;  in  ministering  to  a  luxurious  appetite  ;  m  walk- 
'  ing,  or  riding,  for  amusement ;  m  writing  letters  of  friendship ;  in 
visiting ;  and  in  reading  books,  which  are  not  of  a  religious,  but 
merely  of  a  decent,  character ;  and,  ultimately,  those  which  are 
formed  to  be  the  means  of  amusement  and  sport.  The  end  of  this 
progress,  generally  esteemed  more  gross,  though  perhaps  in  many 
itistances  not  more,  and  in  others  less,  sinful ;  is  the  aevotion  of 
this  sacred  day  to  downright  business.  Persons,  who  go  this 
length,  occupy  the  time  in  writing  letters  of  business ;  posting 
their  accounts  ;  visiting  post-offices  ;  making  bargains ;  transmit- 
ting money  to  their  correspondents  ;  going  or  sending  to  markets ; 
maKing  journeys,  at  first  with,  and  afterwaras  without,  pretences  of 
necessity ;  and,  ultimately  labouring  openly  in  the  ordinary  em- 
ployments of  life.  This  is  what  is  called  in  the  text  doing  our  onm 
ways.  A  man^s  wajfj  in  scriptural  language,  is  the  customary  course 
of  his  life. 

An  these  things,  whether  existing  in  thought,  word,  or  action, 
are  called  otir  own^  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  are  Chd^s: 
tlmt  is,  to  those,  which  are  required  of  us  by  God :  and  every 
one  of  them  is  prohibited  in  the  text. 
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2.  )9^e  are  required  to  abstain  from  Idleness. 
Although  the  Sabbath  is  never  to  be  spent  in  secular  business,  or 
amusement ;  it  is  still  to  be,  invariably,  a  day  of  industrious  exer- 
tion. There  are  some  persons,  who  feel  too  much  regard  to  the 
dictates  of  their  consciences,  to  pubhc  opinion,  to  the  commands 
of  God,  or  to  all  of  them,  to  consume  the  Sabbath  in  business,  or 
amusement.  Still,  having  no  relish  for  the  duties  of  the  day,  they 
spend  it  in  idleness :  satisfied  with  abstaining  from  those,  which 
they  esteem  the  grosser,  and  more  direct,  violations  of  this  divine 
Institution.  Accordingly,  they  lounge  about  their  houses,  gardens, 
or  farms ;  and  waste  the  season  of  salvation  in  sloth,  sleep,  or  such 
a  course  of  existence  as  resembles  that  of  the  oyster :  a  state,  bor- 
dering upon  the  line  which  separates  animated  beings  from  those 
which  are  inanimate.  This  course  of  conduct  is  an  annihilation  of 
the  Sabbath ;  the  death  of  the  day  ;  and  a  frustration  of  all  the  de- 
signs, and  blessings,  of  God,  connected  with  this  heavenly  Institu- 
tion. The  Sabbath  was  intended  to  be  the  means  of  honouring  God, 
and  of  saving  the  souls  of  men.  But  idleness  is  always  dishon- 
ourable to  God,  and  hostile  to  the  salvation  of  the  souL  Both  of 
these  great  objects  arc  accomplished  by  him  only,  who  is  not  sloth' 
f%d  in  business^  but  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord* 

3.   JVc  are  bound  to  abstain,  with  peculiar  caution,  from  acknouh 
ledged  sins  upon  this  holy  day* 

The  abstinence,  which  I  nave  hitherto  specified,  regards  busi- 
ness and  amusement,  ordinarily  lawful  on  other  days.  From  that 
conduct,  and  those  thoughts,  which  are  universally  sinful,  we  ai* 
bound  to  abstain,  with  peculiar  care,  upon  the  Sabbath ;  because, 
then,  they  arc  peculiarly  hcnious.  The  sacred  nature  of  this  day, 
and  the  solemn  consecration  of  it  by  God  to  himself,  together  with 
all  the  advantages,  which  we  cnjqy  for  religious  instruction,  and 
for  all  the  duties  of  piety,  furnish  such  a  body  of  motives  to  our 
abstinence  from  sin,  as  cannot  be  resisted  without  peculiar  guilt. 
Every  sin,  committed  upon  this  day,  is  aggravated  by  the  fact,  that 
we  have  resisted  these  motives.  At  the  same  time,  we  are,  by  its 
very  nature,  so  withdrawn  from  the  world,  so  secured  against 
temptation,  and  so  much  at  leisure  for  solemn  meditation,  and  for 
th^  establishment  of  firm  resolutions  of  obedience  in  our  minds, 
that,  if  we  sin  upon  this  day,  we  sin  with  fewer  inducements  to  the 
iniquity,  than  upon  other  occasions.  He,  who  indulges  his  wick- 
edness on  the  Sabbath,  will  be  in  danger  of  rioting  in  it  on  the 
other  days  of  the  week. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  remarked,  that  sinful  ways  are  peculiarly 
our  own,  and  eminendy  opposed  to  those,  which  are  required  by 
God. 

In  all  the  above  recited  particulars,  those,  who  are  guilty  of 
them,  openly  violate  the  law  of  God  ;  squander  the  accepted  time; 
waste,  and  abuse,  the  means  of  grace ;  and  lessen.  Sabbath  by 
Sabbath,  their  hopes  of  eternal  life. 
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Tlu  DtUies  which  we  are  to  perform,  are^  generally,  all  the  vari* 
Ota  offices  of  Religion.     Good  men,  in  ancient  times,  entered,  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  with  praise  and  prayer. 
The  Law,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets,  were  read  in  the  Suna^ 
goguet  every  Sabbath  day.     They  feared  God  in  the  assembly  of 
kis  saints  :  they  praised  him  for  his  mighty  acts  ;  uttered  abundant" 
hf  the  memory  of  his  great  goodness  ;  and  sung  of  his  righteousness. 
They  went  on  from  strength  to  strength^  every  one  oftheminZion 
aopearing  before  God.    They  esteemed  a  day  in  his  courts  as  better 
than  a  thousand.     Their  souls  longed,  yea,  even  fainted,  for  the 
courts  of  the  Lord  ;  their  heart  and  their  fiesh  cried  out  for  the  liv^ 
tng  God.     Accordingly,  the  Lord  God  was  to  them  a  sun,  and  6 
tUeld.     He  gave  them  grace  and  glory  ;  and  withheld  from  them 
mo  good  thing.     In  the  same  manner  the  early  Christians  esteemed 
the  Sabbath  a  delight,  and  the  holy  of  the  Lord  honourable..    In  the 
times  of  the  Apostles,  they  continued  in  fellowship,  in  prayer,  and 
in  breaking  of  bread.     They  sung  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual 
songs.    They  prophesied ;  taught  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures ; 
uttered,  and  interpreted.  Revelation  ;  and  collected  alms  for  such 
saints  as  were  in  peculiar  circumstances  of  distress.    All  these 
examples  abundantly  show  us,  that  good  men,  during  the  ages  of 
Inspiration,  steadily  accorded,  and  thought  it  their  duty  to  accord, 
with  the  requisitions,  contained  in  the  text.     What  was  their  duty 
ia  ours.    All  these  solemn  services,  therefore,  and  others  connect- 
ed with  them,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  perform  in  spirit,  and  in 
truth.     We  are  to  join  ourselves  to  the  Lord,  to  serve  him,  according 
to  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  concerning  us,  and  the  other  Gentiles ; 
io  love  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  to  keep  the  Sabbath  from  polluting  it ; 
mnd  to  take  hold  of  his  covenant.     Particularly, 

1.   We  are  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  Public  Worship. 
The  Sabbath,  as  has  been  observed,  was  originally  appomted 
for  the  commemoration  of  the  divine  glory,  maniiestecf  in  creating 
the  world ;  and  for  the  attainment,  and  improvement,  of  holiness 
m  man.    The  manner,  in  which  we  should  commemorate  the  glory 
pf  God  in  the  work  of  Creation,  on  this  day,  is  sufficiently  taught 
19B  by  the  manner,  in  which  the  first  Sabbath  was  celebrated. 
Then,  we  are  informed,  the  Morning  Stars  sang  together,  and  all 
ike  Sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.    In  the  same  manner  was  the  work 
ot  the  New  Creation,  and  the  divine  glory  displayed  in  it,  cele- 
brated by  the  same  illustrious  beings,  according  to  the  prophetical 
account,  given  in  the  sizty-eiehth  Psalm,  of  this  wonderful  event : 
an  account,  expressly  applied  to  it  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.     The  Chariots  of  God  are 
twenty  thousand^  even  thousands  of  Angels.     The  Lord  is  among 
ihif^j  09  m  Sinai  $  as  in  the  holy  place.    The  very  hymn,  whicn 
ikej  song,  seems  to  be  tranamitted  to  us  in  the  following  words : 
Tkmkati  asemied  on  high;  ihm  hast  led  captt'oity  ctptive  ;  ikou 

v«L.  in.  U 
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perfections  and  works  of  God,  on  the  character  of  CbiSt  and  the 
wonders  of  Redemption.  The  Scriptures  especially,  and  other 
religious  books  generally,  are  to  be  read,  pondered,  and  cordially 
received.  The  amendment  of  the  soul,  and  victory  over  sin  and 
temptation,  are  to  be  planned,  resolved  on,  and  achieved.  We 
are  to  humble  ourselves  before  God ;  to  devote  ourselves  anew  to 
his  service;  to  che4ish  the  duties  of  religion;  and  universally  to 
cultivate  the  Christian  character. 

At  the  same  time,  children  and  servants  are  to  be  carefully  in 
structed  in  the  great  and  plain  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion :  to 
be  restrained,  in  the  same  manner  as  ourselves,  from  all  worldly 
pursuits ;  and  to  be  presented  by  us  with  such  persuasive  examples 
of  piety,  as  may  engage  them  to  reverence,  and  embrace,  the 
Gospel. 

Universally,  our  time,  our  thoughts,  our  conversation,  and  our 
actions,  are  all  to  be  devoted  to  God.  This,  indeed,  is,  in  a  sense, 
true  of  every  day*  But  on  other  days  it  is  our  duty  to  labour  in 
our  worldly  busmess;  and,  while  our  thoughts  are  engaeed  by 
pursuits  of  this  nature,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  be  also 
engaged  by  religious  subjects  with  sufficient  intenseness,  and  con* 
stancy,  to  fulfil  all  the  demands,  either  of  our  interest,  or  of  our 
duty.  On  the  Sabbath,  we  are  withdrawn  from  all  worldlv  pur- 
suits. A  solemn  pause  is  made  in  the  business  of  life.  A  happy 
season  of  leisure  is  furnished  to  us  for  obtaining  our  salvation. 
Then  no  worldly  business  is  to  intrude  ;  no  worldly  pleasure  to 
solicit ;  no  worldly  thought  to  interfere.  The  holy  nature  of  the 
day,  and  the  peculiarly  solemn  nature  of  its  services,  conspire, 
with  eminent  felicity,  to  render  all  the  duties,  which  have  oeen 
specified,  easy,  undisturbed,  solemn,  impressive,  and  profitable. 
This,  then,  is  to  be  carefully  seized,  and  anxiously  husbanded,  as 
a  golden  opportunity  for  performing  them  all. 

3.  The  Sabbath  is  to  be  employed,  so  far  as  circumstances  demand^ 
in  performing  works  of  Necessity  and  Mercy. 

Our  authority  for  this  assertion  is  complete  in  the  declaration  of 
God:  Iioill  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice.  In  the  illustrations  of 
this  precept  by  our  Saviour  and  in  his  example,  it  is  equally  com* 
plete.  What  these  works  are,  beyond  the  direct  import  of  this 
example,  we  are  to  judge  as  carefully  and  conscientiously  as  we 
can.  Generally,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  as  little  of  our  time,  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  demands,  is  to  be  employed  in  these  works; 
and  the  remainder  to  be  devoted  to  those  duties  of  Religion,  which 
were  the  original  objects  of  the  Sabbath.  Wherever  the  time 
required  is  so  great,  as  to  be  disproportioned  to  the  value  of  the 
necessity  in  question ;  it  is  to  be  given  up.  That  necessary  work| 
which  requires  but  a  moment,  may  be  lawful ;  when  it  would  be* 
come  unlawful,  if  it  reouired  an  hour.  All  works,  both  of  neces 
satj  and  mercy,  are  to  oe  regarded  as  Duties,  which  we  are  bound 


fo  perform ;  and  never  as  indulgenciesy  which  we  are  permitted 
to  take. 

The  Timey  at  which  the  peculiar  duties  of  the  Sabbath  are  to  com* 
flitnce  is  J  in  my  opinion^  the  time,  when  darkness  commences  on  tkg 
evening  of  Saturday*  For  this  opinion,  the  following  reasons  maj 
be  alleged. 

First ;  77ic  natural  day  commenced  with  darkness^  After  God 
had  created  the  chaos,  darkness  rested  upon  it  for  a  certain  period. 
This  darkness,  and  the  light  which  succeeded  it,  are  declared  to 
have  constituted  the  first  day.  In  the  same  manner,  are  reckoned 
the  five  succeeding  days  of  the  Creation. 

Secondly ;  The  Sabbath,  at  its  original  institutiofi,  was  a  natural 
day.  This  is  clear,  because  we  are  told,  that  (rod  rested  the  sev* 
enth  day  :  and  from  the  manner,  in  which  the  six  preceding  days 
were  reckoned,  we  have  the  fullest  proof,  that  He,  who  by  his  own 
choice  reckoned  them  in  this  manner,  reckoned  the  seventh  day  io 
the  same  manner. 

Thirdly  5  Wh(n  the  Sabbath  was  renewedly  enjoined  upon  the  Is* 
raelites  ;  it  was  required  to  be  kept  as  a  Natural  dhy.  This  we 
know,  because  no  alteration  of  the  original  Institution  is  specified 
in  the  fourth  command  ;  and  because,  in  Lev.  xxiii.  32,  God  says 
to  that  people  concerning  the  great  day  of  Atonement,  From  evsn 
unto  even  shall  ye  celebrate  your  Sabbath. 

Fourthly ;  The  Jewish  Sabbath  commenced  with  the  darkness  ;  or 
with  the  time,  which  we  denote  by  the  word,  Candle-lighting.  This 
is  evident  from  Nehenu  xiii.  19,  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  the 

fates  of  Jerusalem  began  to  be  dark  before  the  Sabbath,  &c.  It  is 
ere  evident,  that  the  Sabbath  had  not  commenced  on  Friday  eve- 
ning, when  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  began  to  be  dark ;  or,  in  our 
customary  language,  when  the  dusk  of  the  evening  commenced  in 
that  city.  The  Sabbath  also,  as  a  natural  day,  began  originally 
at  the  same  time  :  the  first  day  of  the  Creation  having  commenced 
with  absolute  darkness.  The  time  of  darkness,  to  us,  is  the  time, 
when  we  can  no  longer  see,  so  as  to  transact  business  by  the  light 
of  the  sun. 

Fifthly ;  The  Christian  Sabbath  is  the  first  day  of  the  week  ;  and 
a  natural  day  ;  because  tlurc  is  no  hint  given  us,  in  the  Jfew  Testa* 
msnt,  of  any  alteration  made,  or  to  he  made  in  this  respect.  Dr» 
Macknight  informs  us  that  the  ancient  Christians  began  their  Sab- 
bath on  the  evening  of  Saturday.  Some  Christians  have  suppos- 
ed, that  the  time,  xohen  our  Lord  arose  from  the  dead,  is  that,  ai 
which  the  present  Sabbath  ought  to  be  begun.  This  is  evidently  an 
evror  ;  because  that  time  is  not  declared  in  the  J^ew  Testament,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  known  by  us.  Accordingly  these  Christians  be  - 
jA  the  Sabbath  at  midnight :  a  time  of  human  appointment  men" 
^«     This  seems  to  me  unw^arrantable. 

11.  I  shall  now  attempt  to  show,  ihat  the  DuHes  of  the  Sabbaikmi 
oil  bimOng  upon  us. 


% 
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Od  this  subject  I  observe, 

1  •  T%at  the  example  of  God  in  resting  from  his  work  of  Creation^ 
and  cfChnstin  resting  from  the  work  of  Redemption^  is  atUhorita^ 
lively  binding  ttpon  us;  and  requires  us  to  rest  from  our  own  lawful 
labours  in  a  similar  manner. 

2.  TVie  fourth  Command^  which  has^  I  trusty  been  shown  to  i# 
equally  obligatory  on  all  men,  requires  the  same  rest  from  u#,  which 
it  required  from  the  Israelites. 

3.  The  original  Institution^  the  examples  of  Oody  the  Father^  and 
the  Sony  and  the  ir^tutctions  of  the  fourth  Commandj  requirey  in  sub* 
itancey  all  these  duties. 

The  duties,  which  they  expressly  require,  cannot  be  performed 
to  any  valuable  purpose,  unless  all  the  duties,  specified  in  this  dis- 
course, are  also  penormed.     The  true  meaning,  and  real  extent, 
of  these  examples  and  injunctions,  as  they  respected  the  Jewsy  are 
explained  in  the  comments  of  the  Prophets,  particularly  of  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  concerning  this  subject.     The  text  is  the  most  co» 
pious,  and  definite,  exhibition  of  this  nature,  contained  in  the 
Scriptures.    In  chapter  Ivr.  of  the  same  prophet  is  found,  also,  a 
comprehensive  account  of  the  duties:  and  we  have  several  otheri 
less  particular,  and  less  impressive,  explanations,  in  other  passages 
of  the  Scriptures.     These  injunctions  and  examples,  then,  demand* 
ed,  in  the  view  of  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration,  all  these  duties  of  the 
Israelites.     Of  course,  this  was  the  true  tenour  of  these  examples 
ahd  injunctions^     But,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  have  proved  both  to  be 
no  less  obligatory  on  Christians,  than  on  the  Israelites.    The  same 
examples  and  injunctions  have,  therefore,  the  same  tenour  with  re* 
spect  to  usy  and  bind  us  to  exactly  the  same  duties. 

4.  TTie.  Jfew  Testament  has  no  where  dispensed  with  any  part  of 
these  duties. 

h  has  been  often  thought,  that  Christ  has  released  his  followers 
firom  some  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  and  in  some  decree 
fiT>m  that  strictness  of  observing  it,  which  were  originally  required 
of  the  Jews.     Observations  to  this  amount  I  have  not  unfireouently 
si!6n,  and  heard ;  but  exclusively  of  the  things  observed  oy  Dr. 
Puileyi  and  mentioned  in  the  last  discourse,  I  have  never  been  in* 
fbrmed  of  the  particulars,  firom  which  Christians  are  thus  supposed 
to  have  been  released ;  nor  do  I  know  in  what  passages  of  the 
New  Testament  they  are  supposed  to  be  contained*    Dr.  Palsy 
believes  that  the  Sabbath  was  never  at  all  obligatory  on  Christians. 
According  to  this  scheme,  therefore,  it  was  impossible  for  Christ  to 
riftfease  them  firom  these  duties ;  because  they  were  never  incum* 
bent  on  them.     Where  those,  who  make  this  supposition,  find  their 
iliskrrant  for  it  in  the  discourses  of  Christ,  or  of  Jbis  Apostles,  I  con- 
fess myself  unable  to  determine.     The  observations,  which  our 
Saviour  makes,  as  an  exposiiioA  of  sevtml  pan»<tf  the  Decabgue, 
b  bis  SihBKHr  on  the  llooiic,  he  pnfisoes  with  these  lemaiicable 
dMiflrtfCi^nS :  TkM  mi  thtft  I  mi  earns  to  Jsttny  the  lawy  or  the 
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prophets :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy^  but  lo  fulfil :  for  vtrify^  I  «oy 
untoyouy  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass;  one  jot ,  or  one  tittltj  shall  m 
no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled*  After  these  declar- 
ations it  is  impossible,  that  Christ  should  be  rationally  believed  to 
have  altered  at  all  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  much  less  to  have 
annihilated  it,  unless  he  has  done  it,  somewhere,  in  plain,  unequiv- 
ocal language.  But  no  such  language,  on  this  subject,  can  be 
found  in  the  New  Testament.  Until  something  of  this  nature 
shall  be  definitely  pointed  out;  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  been  left  bv  Christ,  and  his  Apostles,  ex- 
actly as  they  found  them :  and  all  declarations  to  the  contrary  must 
be  regarded  as  merely  gratuitous  and  presumptive. 

5.  ^8  the  religious  privilegis  of  Christians  are  declared  to  be  tu- 
perior  to  those  of  the  Jews,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  lessened  with 
respect  to  the  Sabbath,  unless  this  fact  is  directly  asserted. 

if  the  duties  of  Christians  on  the  Sabbath  are  lessened,  either  in 
clumber,  or  degree  ;  then  their  religious  pi'ivileges  are  rendered 
just  so  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  Jews*  The  duties  of  the  Sab- 
bath are  all  privileges  of  a  high  and  glorious  nature ;  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  accounted  such  hy  every  good  man.  I  speak  not,  here, 
of  the  regulations  of  the  civil  laws  of  the  Jews :  these  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  present  discussion.  I  speak  of 
the  Sabbath,  as  instituted  on  the  seventh  day  ;  as  instituted  imme- 
diately after  the  creation  was  finished ;  as  enjoined  anew  in  the 
fourth  Command  of  the  Decaloeue ;  and  as  explained,  and  en- 
forced, by  the  Prophets ;  particulariy  by  Isaiah.  It  was  a  high 
religious  privilege  to  a  Jew  to  have  one  whole  day  in  seven  divine- 
ly consecrated  to  the  duties  of  Religion  ;  to  be  required  io*este€m 
the  Sabbath  a  delight,  and  the  holy  of  the  Lord  honourable  ;  and  to 
turn  away  his  foot  from  finding  his  own  pleasure  on  that  sacred 
day.  It  ^vas  a  combination  of  glorious  privileges  to  a  Jew  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  from  polluting  it ;  to  join  himself  on  that  day  to  the 
Lord  I*  to  be  his  sef^ant ;  to  take  hold  of  his  covenant ;  to  be  brought 
to  the  holy  mountain  of  God ;  to  be  made  jouful  in  his  houst 
of  prayer;  to  delight  himself  in  the  Lord;  and  to  find  his  vari- 
ous solemn  services  accepted  by  his  Creator.  But  if  these  duties, 
or  any  of  them,  be  lessened  in  number,  or  degree;  just  so  far  are 
the  privileges  of  a  Christian  inferior  to  those  of  a  Jew.  Which  of 
these  privileges  would  a  Christian  be  willing  to  ^ive  up  ?  Which 
of  them  does  the  Gospel  require  him  to  rehnquisn  ? 

I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  a  summary  enumeration  of 
several  Motives,  which  strongly  solicit  our  exact  observance  of  the 
Sabbath. 

1 .  Such  an  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  required  by  the  Command 
of  Gad. 

2.  It  is  enforced  by  the  Divine  Example. 

God  rested  on  the  seventh  da^ ;  the  day  after  the  Creation  was 
ended.    Christ  rested  on  the  orst  dajr;  the  day  after  the  New 
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Creation  was  finished.  This  two«fold  Example  of  Jehovah  is  of 
infinite  authority ;  and  enjoins,  in  the  most  expressive  language,  the 
faithfiil  imitation  of  all  mankind. 

3.  The  Nature  of  the  Duiuiy  enjoined  upon  the  Sabbathj  demands 
of  US  such  an  observance. 

The  duties  of  the  Sabbath  are  all  of  a  religious  and  holy  nature* 
Such  duties  can  never  be  successfully,  or  profitably,  performed, 
when  mingled  with  secular  business,  or  amusements.  These  will 
both  distract  the  attention  of  the  mind,  and  withdraw  it  from  that 
clear,  strong,  affecting  sense  of  spiritual  and  divine  objects  in  which 
the  peculiar  benefit  of  the  Sabbath  is  found.  The  soul,  in  this 
case,  will  be  divided  between  God  and  Mammon,  between  the 
love  of  the  world  and  the  love  of  God.  The  consequence  can- 
not  but  be  foreseen.  The  world  will  predominate  :  God  will  be 
forgotten  ;  and  dishonoured,  if  not  forgotten  :  the  soul  will  cease 
from  a  heavenly  character ;  debase  its  pure  and  exalted  affections; 
lose  those  refined  and  noble  views  of  celestial  objects,  which  are 
fitted,  both  to  inspire,  and  to  cherish,  devotion ;  cease  to  stretch  its 
wings  towards  heaven ;  and  fall  down  to  earth,  loaded  with  a  bur« 
den  of  gross  cares,  and  dragged  to  the  ground  by  an  incumbering 
mass  of  sensual  gratifications. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  far  easier  to  observe  the  Sabbath  wholly^ 
than  to  observe  it  in  part.  He,  who  intends  to  divide  it  between 
earthly  and  spiritual  pursuits,  will  never  know  where  to  draw  the 
line  of  division.  Perpetually  will  he  find  himself  wandering,  now 
towards  Religion,  and  now  towards  the  world ;  while  his  con- 
science will  be  unceasingly  embarrassed  by  fears,  that  he  has 
neglected  his  duty,  and  by  doubt  concerning  what  it  is.  Thert 
is  no  such  things  as  a  lialf -way  performance  of  our  duty.  If  such 
a  performance  had  in  fact  been  required,  or  allowed ;  we  should 
have  been  distressed  by  unceasing  perplexity.  Happy  is  it  for 
us,  that  an  ordinance  of  this  nature  cannot  be  found  m  the  Scrip* 
tures. 

4.  The  blessing  ofthf.  Sabbath  is  promised  to  such  an  obserT>ance^ 
The  text  is  an  illustrious  proof  of  this.     If  thou  do  all  tht  things^ 

says  God,  required  in  the  first  verse  ;  then  shalt  thou  delight  thyself 
in  Jehovah  ;  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  thi 
earth.  Not,  if  thou  do  a  part  of  these  things.  There  is  no  prom* 
ise  to  a  divided  service  :  there  is  no  blessine  connected  with  it* 
He,  therefore,  who  wishes  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  reli- 
gious labours,  must  look  for  it,  only  in  the  strict  ana  faithfiil  ob- 
servance of  the  duties,  which  He  has  required* 

5.  //  is  demanded  by  our  own  highest  Interest. 

The  Sabbath  is  eminently  the  dav  of  salvation.  On  Zion  the 
Lord  commanded  the  blessing  j  even  life  for  ever  more.  On  that  holy 
day,  and  in  the  holy  place,  this  incomprehensible  blessing  is  stiU 
to  be  found.  Where  that  day  is  not  observed,  and  that  place  is 
not  fi^qoented,  this  blessing  ceases  to  descend*     If  we  lovo  our. 


.\ 
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melvtSj  then ;  if  we  lore  our  femilies ;  if  we  love  our  eoontrjr )  if 
we  love  mankind ;  we  shall  exert  ourselves,  to  the  utmosti  to  up* 
hold  the  Sabbath  in  its  purity,  in  our  hearts,  in  our  conversation, 
and  in  our  conduct.  We  shall  ke^  the  Sabbath  fromvoUuting  it^ 
shall  observe  it  with  the  most  feitnful  exactness;  ana  by  precept, 
#}id  example,  solenmly  recommend  it  to  the  exact  obs^vance  of 
<tbers« 


SERMON  CIX. 

FOURTH    COMMANDMENT. ^REFLECTIONS   ON    THE   SABBATH* 


Exopvs  XX.  11. — Whtrefort  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbalh  day, 

IN  the  four  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  Per* 
ptiiml  Establishment  of  the  Sabbath^  and  the  Manner  in  which  it  is 
lo  be  observed;  and  have  endeavoured  to  answer  such  Objections^ 
as  occurred  to  me  against  the  doctrines,  which  I  have  felt  myself 
bound  to  maintain,  concerning  these  subjects.  I  shall  now  close 
my  observations  on  the  Sabbath,  toith  some  of  those  Refections^ 
which  this  very  solemn  and  interesting  subject  naturally  suggests 
to  a  serious  mind. 

The  First  Consideration  which  strikes  such  a  mind^  when  contcm* 
plating  the  Sabbath^  is  the  pre-eminent  IVisdom  of  this  divine  Institu* 
iion* 

Wisdom,  as  applied  to  conduct,  denotes  the  choice  of  desirable 
ends,  and  the  selection  of  happy  means  for  their  accomplishment* 
The  ends,  aimed  at,  in  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  are  numer- 
ous, and  all  of  them  eminently  desirable.  The  means,  by  which 
they  are  accomplished,  are,  at  the  same  time,  eminently  happy. 
The  Sabbath,  and  the  things  immediately  connected  with  it,  are 
the  amount  of  them  all. 

Among  these  ends  let  me  remark ;  since  God  himself  has  been 
pleased  to  mention  it,  and  to  mention  it  in  the  fourth  command  of 
the  decalogue;  the  provision^  which  this  holy  day  furnishes^  of  a 
season  of  rest  to  labouring  Animals. 

A  righteous  man  regards  the  life  of  his  beast  ^  says  the  wisest  of  all 
men  :  Prov.  x.  12.  In  this  fact  we  behold  a  strong  resemblance 
of  a  righteous  man  to  his  Creator.  The  goodness  of  this  glorious 
Being  is  forcibly  displayed  in  the  provision,  which  he  has  made, 
for  the  rest  and  comfort  of  labouring  animals,  in  the  Moral  Law. 
In  the  hands  even  of  prudent  and  humane  masters,  it  is  clearly 
seen,  that  such  animals  arc  sufficiently  employed  when  they  labour 
sFx  days  of  the  week,  and  are  released  to  rest  and  refreshment  on 
the  seventh.  God,  who  perfectly  knew  what  their  strength  was 
able  to  bear,  and  who  perfectly  foresaw  how  greatly  they  would 
be  oppressed  by  avarice  and  cruelty,  was  pleased,  in  this  solemn 
manner,  and  at  this  early  period,  to  provide  for  their  relief,  by  se- 
curing to  them  the  quiet  and  restoration  of  one  day  in  seven.  In 
this  merciful  provision,  the  divine  tenderness  is  displayed  jn  a  most 
amiable  and  edifying  manner.  The  humble  character  of  even 
these  beings  did  not  place  them  below  the  compassionate  care  of 
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God.  Elsewhere,  he  has  commanded  us  to  supply  them  with  food* 
Here,  he  has  commanded  us  to  furnish  them  with  rest.  In  both 
cases,  he  has  taught  us,  that  the  Lord  is  good  and  kind  to  allj  and 
that  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  the  woi'ks  of  his  hands.  This 
mduleence  to  animals  is  enjoined  with  infinite  authority ;  and  se- 
cureo  by  the  same  sanction,  which  enforces  justice  and  beneficence 
towards  mankind.  By  bringing  up  this  subject,  also,  in  form,  thus 
solemnly,  regularly,  and  often,  he  has  formed  our  regard  towards 
these  creatiu'es  into  a  habit ;  and  prevented  us  firom  tne  possibility 
of  being  inattentive  to  this  duty. 

In  the  same  manner  are  Rest  and  Refreshment  secured  to  mankind. 
Children  and  servants,  particularly,  are  by  this  institution  presenr<» 
ed  from  the  oppression  of  severe  masters,  and  the  unfeeling  de- 
mands of  unnatural  parents.  Every  industrious  man  will  tea  yoa 
from  his  own  experience,  that  the  season  of  labour  is  sufficiently 
long,  and  this  return  of  rest  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  health,  and  strength,  and  life  ;  that  greater  toil  would  &• 
tigue  the  bodily  powers  into  decay ;  and  that  the  weekly  cessation 
fi:>om  business  is  not  more  frequent  than  our  worldly  interests 
clearly  demand.  Hence,  unless  when  under  the  dominion  of  ava- 
rice, he  will  consider  the  Sabbath  as  a  benevolent  provision  for 
his  true  worldly  interest.  What  will  thus  be  approved  by  the 
man,  Vho  labours  voluntarily,  and  for  himself,  cannot  fail  to  be 
cordially  welcomed  by  him,  who  is  compelled,  through  indigencei 
to  toil  for  others  :  the  servant  drudging  for  a  hard  master,  and  the 
child  trembling  under  the  rod  of  an  unreeling  parent. 

J^or  is  the  usefulness  of  the  Sabbath  less  visible  in  the  promotion 
of  Neatness  and  Cleanliness  ;  especially  among  the  inferior  classes 
of  mankind.  No  person  is  willing  to  appear  in  a  religious  assem- 
bly, unless  cleanly  and  decently  dressed.  So  true  is  this,  that 
probably  in  all  countries,  where  the  Sabbath  is  observed,  every 
one,  not  prevented  by  absolute  poverty,  has  what  is  proverbially 
called  a  Sunday  suit  of  clothes.  The  spirit  of  cleanliness  and  de- 
cency, awakened  by  the  return  of  this  holy  day,  is  always  thus 
awakened.  Excited  every  week,  it  is  of  course  excited  tnrough 
the  week ;  becomes  an  immoveable  habit ;  extends  its  influence 
through  all  the  concerns  of  human  life ;  and,  in  the  end,  constitutes 
the  standing  character.  Individuals  are  thus  prevented  from  be- 
coming brutes  in  their  appearance  ;  and  a  nation  is  fashioned  into 
an  entu'e  and  delightful  contrast  to  the  native  dirt  and  slovenliness 
of  man,  always  exhibited,  in  so  humiliating  a  manner  by  Savages. 
The  influence  of  this  single  fact  on  the  comfort  of  human  Ufe,  can- 
not be  calculated. 

Inseparably  connected  with  this  articUj  is  the  Softness  and  CivUi^ 
of  Manners^  to  which  the  Sabbath,  more  than  any  thing  else,  allures 
mankind.  Every  thing  pertaining  to  the  Sabbath  generates,  of 
course,  this  desirable  conduct.  The  neatness  of  dress,  and  the 
decency  of  appearance,  just. mentioned,  strongly  persuade  to  \U  A 
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person,  better  dressed  than  in  the  ordinaiy  manner,  will,  regularly, 
oehave  with  more  than  ordinary  decency,  unless  habituailtf  thus 
dressed.  The  association  in  our  thoughts  between  the  dress 
and  the  manners,  ^both  of  which  are  intended  to  make  us  appear 
with  advantage)  is  mstinctive,  and  inseparable.  Every  thing  con- 
nected with  me  Sabbath,  also,  inspires  such  views  and  affections, 
as  contribute  to  the  manners  in  question.  We  are,  of  course, 
united  to  a  respectable  assembly ;  on  a  sacred  day ;  in  a  sacred 
place ;  upon  a  most  affecting  occasion ;  and  for  ends  the  most 
solemn  and  important  in  the  universe.  We  are  immediately  be> 
fore  God,  and  are  employed  in  his  worship ;  in  confessing  our  sins, 
in  seeking  the  forgiveness  of  thehi,  and  m  labouring  to  obtain  an 
interest  in  his  favour.  We  cannot,  here,  fail  to  feel  our  needy,  frail, 
guilty,  dependent,  character;  to  see  how  little  and  insignificant  we 
are ;  how  unbecoming  are  pnde,  unkindness,  and  insolence ;  how 
becoming  humility,  modesty,  condescension,  and  gentleness ;  how 
amiable,  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quUt 
spirit ;  and  how  necessary  for  every  purpose  for  which  we  have 
assembled,  the  establishment  of  these  things  in  our  hearts.  From 
these  considerations  must  spring,  of  course,  in  every  man,  who  is 
not  void  of  all  propensity  to  that  which  is  good,  both  gentleness  of 
mind,  and  sweetness  of  manners. 

I  have  aLready  glanced  at  the  tendency  of  the  Sabbath  to  cAase  otur 
pridey  and  to  remove  our  native  ruggedness  of  disposition*  This  part 
of  the  subject  deserves  a  further  consideration.  One  of  the  cnief 
deformities  of  character  in  the  rich,  the  learned,  and  the  great,  is 
that  haughtiness  of  mind,  which,  on  account  of  their  peciiliar  ad- 
vantages, they  are  ever  ready  to  feel ;  and  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  sunering  to  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  powerless,  is  that  in- 
solence of  oehaviour,  which  from  this  hauehtiness  they  are  com- 
pelled to  endure.  But  when  the  superior  classes  of  mankind  as- 
semble in  the  house  of  God,  they  sink,  at  once,  even  in  their  own 
eyes,  if  they  open  them,  down  to  the  same  level  with  their  fellow- 
worms.  In  the  presence  of  Him,  before  whom  all  nations  are  as 
nothings  the  glare  of  splendour,  the  pride  of  wealth,  the  self-suffi- 
ciency of  learning,  and  the  loftiness  of  power,  are  annihilated  in 
a  moment.  Those,  who,  a  litde  while  before,  felt  themselves  to  be 
rich,  and  wise,  and  ereat,  find  that  they  are  poor,  ignorant,  little, 
guilty,  odious  to  Goa,  exposed  to  his  wrath,  and  hopeless,  except 
m  the  mere  character  of  suppliants  for  mercy. 

When  a  great  man,  in  tne  Sanctuary,  looks  around  him  on  a 
mixed  assembly  of  his  equals  and  inferiors ;  he  will  be  compelled 
often  to  feel,  and  secredy  to  confess,  that  his  poor  neighbour,  whom 
perhaps  he  would  have  disdained^  on  other  occasions,  to  set  with 
the  dogs  of  his  fiockj  is,  in  all  probability,  more  excellent,  more 
wise,  more  lovely,  and  in  every  sense  greater,  in  the  sight  of  the 
SSghestj  than  himself.  Nothing  can  humble  pride  more  than  the 
ele  vatioB  above  itself  of  those,  whom  it  despises.    This  elevation 
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of  the  humble,  this  useful  depression  of  the  haughty,  is  no  where 
more  perfect  than  in  the  house  of  God. 

Here,  as  will  be  realized  from  w  hat  has  been  already  said,  the 
poor  and  lowly  rise,  of  course,  above  their  usual  level.  TTu  rick 
and  the  poor^  says  Solomon,  meet  together  ;  the  Lord  it  the  Maker 
of  them  all.  In  the  house  of  God  they  meet  together  in  a  manner 
wholly  peculiar ;  are  placed  exactly  on  the  same  level ;  and  are 
more  strongly,  than  any  where  else,  reminded,  that  tlu  Lord  u  the 
Maker  of  them  all.  Here,  they  assemble  as  creatures  of  the  same 
God  merely.  Here,  all  their  earthly  distinctions  vanish ;  and  a 
new  distinction,  formed  only  of  sin  and  holiness,  commences; 
which,  unless  terminated  in  the  present  world,  will  endure,  and 
widen,  for  ever.  Here,  then,  the  poor  man  rises  to  his  proper 
independence  and  distinction,  forgets  the  depression  of  his  circum* 
stances ;  and,  without  the  aid  of  pride,  assumes  an  elevation  of 
character,  not  less  necessary  to  him  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
iiis  duty,  than  the  humility  of  the  Gospel  to  the  lofty-minded. 
Thus  the  Sabbath,  like  its  Author,  putteth  down  the  mighty  from 
their  seats,  and  exaltcth  (hem  of  low  degree.  How  perfect,  in  this 
important  particular,  is  an  institution,  which  produces  these  oppo* 
site  and  inaispensable  benefits  in  those,  whose  situation  so  plainly 
and  loudly  demands  them ! 

Another  immense  benefit  of  the  Sabbath  is  the  Instruction,  whiek 
it  furnishes  in  Morals  and  Religion. 

The  value  of  knowledge  is  admitted  by  all  civilized  men.  It 
will  usually,  and  ought  ever,  to  be  admitted,  also,  that  moral  and 
religious  knowledge  is  of  far  more  value  than  any  other.  It  is 
more  necessary,  more  practical,  more  useful,  more  enlarging  to  the 
mind,  more  refined,  and  more  exalted.  The  least  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  will  place  this  assertion  beyond  a  doubt. 

As  the  knowledge  itself  is  more  valuable ;  so  the  Sabbath  fiu> 
nishes  means  for  obtaining  it,  which  are  far  cheaper,  and  far  more 
efficacious,  than  were  ever  furnished  by  any  other  institution. 
Here,  on  a  day  devoted  to  no  employment  but  the  gaining  of  this 
knowledge,  and  the  performance  of  those  religious  duties  which 
unite  with  it  in  perfect  harmony ;  in  a  place  convenient  and  sa* 
cred;  on  an  occasion  infinitely  important;  and  with  the  strong 
power  of  sympathy  to  aid  and  impress ;  a  thousand  persons  are 
taught  the  best  of  all  knowledge ;  the  most  useful  to  themselves^ 
and  the  most  beneficial  to  mankind ;  for  a  less  sum,  than  must  be 
expended  by  a  twentieth  part  of  their  number,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  same  instruction  in  any  other  science.  No  device  of  the  heath* 
en  Philosophers,  or  of  modern  Infidels,  greatly  as  they  have 
boasted  of  tneir  wisdom,  can  be  compared,  as  to  its  usefulness,  wilk 
this.  The  Sabbath,  particularly,  is  the  only  mean,  ever  devised,  rf 
communicating  important  instruction  to  the  great  mass  of  mankinl 
Here,  all  may  assemble,  all  may  learn,  from  the  prince  to  the  beg* 
gar,  from  the  man  of  grey  hairs  to  the  infant  of  days.     HbA  Im 
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Sabbath  been  a  device  of  man,  men  would  be  able  to  boast  of  im- 
mensely greater  ingenuity  and  wisdom,  than  they  have  hitherto 
displayea;  and  would  be  justly  pronounced  to  have  formed  a  more 
successful  and  more  patriotic  institution,  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, than  any  which  is  found  on  the  page  of  history.  Here,  a 
real  and  glorious  equality  of  privileges  is  established,  not  only 
without  confusion  and  discord,  but  with  strong  enforcements  of 
peace  and  good  order.  In  these  great  blessings,  all  are,  herey 
Uike  interested,  and  all  partake  alike. 

To  the  blessings  of  Peace  and  Good  order^  universally,  the  Sab- 
bath contributes,  also,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  Moral  and  reli- 
gious knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of  our  duly,  and  of  the  rewards, 
which  God  wiU  give  to  such  as  perform  it.  To  this  knowledge 
the  Sabbath  adds  the  highest  motives  to  the  performance,  which 
are  found  in  the  universe.  All  good,  internal,  and  external,  in 
time  and  eternity,  allures  to  it,  as  a  direct  and  certain  reward.  All 
evil  compels  to  it  as  a  threatening,  and  deters  from  the  omission  as 
a  punishment  inevitable  and  endless.  This  knowledge,  and  these 
motives,  the  Sabbath  furnishes,  with  a  solemnity  ana  force  alto- 
gether unrivalled.  From  the  house  of  God  they  are  carried  with 
us  into  every  concern  of  life,  where  duty  is  to  be  performed ;  and 
duly  is  to  be  performed  in  every  concern.  With  the  influence  of 
the  Sabbath  on  his  mind,  man  every  where  feels  himself  ac- 
countable to  his  Maker ;  and  in  darkness  and  solitude,  in  the 
secrecy  of  thought,  as  well  as  in  the  conduct  inspected  by  the 
public  eye,  realizes,  that  the  all-searching  God  is  a  constant  wit- 
ness of  whatever  he  thinft,  speaks,  or  does.  From  this  const* 
deration,  more  than  from  (he  dread  of  the  dungeon  and  the  halter, 
most  men  are  inclined  to  restrain  their  hands  from  injustice  and 
violence,  from  tumult  and  confusion.  In  the  mean  time,*  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  religious  assemblies,  on  the  Sabbath,  furnish 
the  highest  specimen  of  this  happy  conduct,  that  was  ever  seen  in 
the  present  world.  Fifty-two  Sabbaths,  every  year,  is  this  con- 
duct repeated.  Hence,  it  becomes  a  powerful  as  well  as  desirabU 
habit ;  and  clings  to  him,  who  steadily  visits  the  house  of  GodL 
through  the  remainder  of  every  week.  In  this  manner,  it  is  dif- 
fused through  the  life ;  and  influences  the  thoughts,  words,  an4 
fictions,  towards  men  of  every  class  and  character.  The  magis- 
trate and  the  subject,  the  parent  and  the  child,  the  master  and  th^ 
servant,  the  friend  and  the  neighbour,  are  benefitted  by  it  alike* 
All  of  them  acquire  more  peaceful  dispositions ;  exhibit  a  mor^ 
amiable  deportment ;  pursue  a  more  orderly  conduct,  and  fill  their 
respective  stations  with  greater  propriety,  than  either  would  do 
under  the  influence  of  every  other  cause,  except  the  immediate 
agency  of  God. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  each  of  the  things,  which  I  have  spe- 
cified, is  an  important  benefit  to  mankind,  nor  that  all  of  theoi 
united  are  of  lidvantage  ineitlmable.    But  the  Sabbath  has  bless- 
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ings  to  give,  of  a  slill  higher  nature.    Among  them  this  is  one,  of 
supreme  moment ;  that  the  Sabbath  is  the  great  mean  of  preserving 
in  the  world  the  Knowledge^  and  the  Worship^  of  the  one  living  Ofm 
true  Ood.    Wherever  the  Sabbath  is  not,  tnere  is  no  worship^  no 
religion.     Man  forgets  God ;  and  God  forsakes  man.    The  moral 
wond  becomes  a  desert,  where  life  never  springs,  and  beauty  never 
smiles.  The  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  never  dawn  upon 
the  miserable  waste ;  the  rains  of  heaven  never  descend.    Putrid 
with  sin,  and  shrunk  with  ignorance,  the  soul  of  man  loses  its  ra- 
tional character ;  and  prostrates  itself  before  devils,  meq,  beasts, 
and  reptiles,  insects,  stocks,  and  stones.     To  these  man  offers  his 
prayers,  his  praises  and  his  victims ;  to  these,  he  sacrifices  his  chil- 
dren ;  and  to  these,  he  immolates  the  purity  and  honour  of  his  wife. 
A  brutal  worshipper  of  a  brutal  God,  he  nopes  for  protection  and 
blessing  from  the  assumption  of  every  folly,  and  the  perpetration 
of  every  crime. 

If  his  mind  becomes  enlightened  by  science,  and  these  absurdi- 
ties, as  they  sometimes  may,  become  too  eross  and  too  naked  to 
be  received  by  him ;  he  becomes  an  infidel,  a  sceptic,  an  atheist. 
The  absmxlity,  here,  is  not  indeed  less,  but  neater.     The  onlv 
material  difference  is,  that  it  is  less  palpable,  less  exposed  to  vul- 
gar eves,  less  susceptible  of  ridicule.    The  former  is  the  madness 
of  a  olockhead ;  the  latter  of  a  man  of  learning :  that  the  folly  ol 
the  clown ;  this  of  the  man  of  fashion.  In  this  case,  the  votary  wan- 
ders through  all  the  labyrinths  of  subtile  disquisition ;  proves  right 
to  be  wron^,  and  wrong  to  be  right ;  and  demonstrates,  that  there 
is  nothine  either  right  or  wrong.     Freed  from  these  incumbrances, 
men  of  mis  character  cast  their  eves  towards  the  enjoyments  ol 
this  world,  and  covet  their  neighbour's  house,  and  their  neigh- 
bour's wife;  his  man-servant,  and  his  maid-servant;  his  ox,  and 
his  ass ;  and  every  thing  that  is  their  neighbour's.   Nothing,  now, 
intervenes  between  themselves  and  the  objects  coveted,  but  the 
apprehension  of  resistance,  and  the  dread  of  punishment.    Ele- 
vate them  to  power,  and  the  Sabbath  is  changed  into  the  decade^ 
and  the  house  of  God  into  a  stable ;  the  Bible  is  paraded  through' 
the  streets  on  an  ass,  and  consumed  upon  a  bonfire ;  immortal  ex- 
istence is  blotted  out  of  the  divine  kingdom ;  the  Reedeemer  is 
postponed  to  a  murderer ;  and  the  Creator  to  a  prostitute,  styled 
Che  Goddess  of  Reason.    The  end  of  this  progress  might  be  easily 
foreseen.     Legalized  plunder,  legislative  butchery,  tne  prostitu- 
tion of  a  kingdom,  fields  drenched  in  human  blood,  and  cities  burnt 
by  human  mcendiaries,  fill  up  the  tremendous  measure  of  ini- 
ouity ;  bewildering  the  gazing  world  with  astonishment ;  awaken 
tne  shouts  of  fiencu ;  ana  cover  heaven  itself  with  a  robe  of  sack- 
cloth. 

But  for  the  Sabbath,  this  assembly  had  now  been  prostrate  be*     I 
fere  the  stock  of  a  tree,  or  sitting  round  the  circle  of  a  pawaw ;  at, 
ihintic  with  rage  and  firenzy,  had  been  roaming  the  mountains  io 
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honour  of  Bacchus  ;  or  drowning  with  shouts  and  screams  the  cries 
of  a  human  victim,  offered  up  to  appease  the  wrath  of  an  imagina* 
ry  Deity. 

But  thanks  be  to  God  for  this  unspeakable  gift !  The  Sabbath^ 
according  to  his  abundant  mercy^  returns,  at  the  close  of  every 
week,  to  shine  upon  us  with  its  peaceful  and  benevolent  beams. 
At  the  close  of  every  week,  with  a  stilly  small  voice  it  summons  us. 
to  the  house  of  6od«  Here,  we  meet,  and  find,  and  know,  and 
serve,  our  glorious  and  blessed  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier. 
Here,  on  the  mercy-seat^  he  sits  enthroned,  to  hear  our  complaints 
and  petitions,  to  receive  our  praises,  to  accept  our  repentance,  and 
to  foreive  our  sins  for  the  sake  of  the  Lora  Jesus  Christ.  Here, 
he  makes  known  his  pleasure  and  our  duty.  Here,  he  promises  to 
those,  who  obey,  divine  and  eternal  rewards ;  and  threatens  those, 
who  disobey,  with  terrible  and  never-ending  punishments.  Seen 
every  week  in  these  awful  and  amiable  characters,  God  cannot  be 
unknown  nor  forgotten.  Accordingly,  throughout  the  ages  of 
Christianity,  his  presence  and  agency  are  understood  every  where, 
and  by  every  person,  who  frequents  the  house  of  God.  The  little 
child  is  as  familiarly  acquainted  with  them,  as  the  man  of 
hairs  ;  the  peasant,  as  the  monarch.  All^  in  this  sense,  know 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest ;  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  man 
to  say  to  his  neighbour^  Know  the  Lord. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  vast  and  interesting  subject,  and 
in  an  important  sense  the  effect  of  the  Sabbath  only,  is  the  Attait^ 
ment  ofholvuss  and  salvation. 

Man,  an  apostate,  guilty  and  condemned,  infinitely  needs  a  ren- 
ovation of  his  character,  a  reversal  of  his  sentence,  an  escape  firom 
his  punishment,  and  a  reinstatement  in  the  glorious  privileges  from 
which  he  has  fallen.  To  accomplish  these  inestimable  and  be- 
nevolent ends,  God,  according  to  the  language  of  the  text,  has 
hallowed^  and  blessed^  the  Sabbath.  Through  every  age,  and  through 
every  land,  where  the  Sabbath  has  been  Kept  holy  unto  the  Lord, 
this  blessing  has,  regularly,  and  uninterruptedly)  descended* 
There,  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  have  been  published,  and  re- 
ceived. There,  men  nave  sought,  and  found,  Jehovah,  their  God ; 
repented  of  their  sins ;  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  renew- 
ed their  allegiance  to  their  rightful  Sovereign ;  obtained  the  par* 
don  of  their  sins,  and  the  justification  of  their  souls ;  triumphed 
over  death  and  the  grave  ;  ascended  to  heaven ;  and  begun  the 
possession  of  everlasting  joy.  Wherever  even  two  or  three  hoot 
met  together  in  the  name  of  Christy  there  he  has  been  in  the  midst  of 
themy  and  blessed  them  with  his  peculiar  blessuig.  This  holy, 
heavenly  season  has  regularly  opened  the  con^pondence  between 
this  miserable  world,  and  the  world  of  life  and  glory,  and  preserv- 
ed the  connexion  between  God  and  men.  To  it,  earth  owes  its 
chief  blessings ;  and  heaven  no  small  part  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
of  its  unfading  joys. 
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But  where  mankind  have  forsaken  the  assembling  of  themitltm 
togeiherj  as  the  manner  of  some  t#,  all  these  blessings  nave  ceased* 
*rne  fruitful  land  has  been  converted  into  marshes,  and  miry  placts^ 
which  conld  not  be  healed,  and  were  therefore  given  to  salt*  In  such 

C laces,  the  world,  and  sin,  and  Satan,  take  entire  possession  of  the 
eart,  and  leave  no  room  for  God.  All  the  thoughts  and  desires 
;ire  the  offspring  of  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
pride  of  life*  Like  Jlhab,men  sell  themselves,  to  work  wickedness  : 
like  Jeroboam,  they  sin,  and  make  all  around  them  to  sin*  There, 
no  prayers  ascend  to  heaven ;  no  voice  of  mercy  is  heard  from 
that  happy  world,  inviting  sinners  to  faith  and  repentance  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  God  is  neither  sought,  nor  found.  None  ask 
for  mercy ;  and  none  receive  it.  None  Knock  at  the  door  of  life; 
and  to  none  is  it  opened.  All  enter  into  the  broad  and  crooked  road, 
and  go  down  to  the  chambers  of  death  ;  while  God,  with  an  awful 
voice,  proclaims,  concerning  them,  Ephraim  is  joined  to  Idols :  let 
him  alone* 

Pause  now,  for  a  moment,  and  recollect  the  number,  the  great- 
ness, the  dory,  of  these  Ends ;  and  tell  me  if  the  Institution,  which 
unites  ana  accomplishes  them  all,  in  perfect  harmony,  is  not  su- 
premely wise,  and  worthy  of  God.  How  easily  does  it  accomplish 
them;  now  perfectly ;  how  wonderfully  !     How  happy  is  the  fire- 

auent,  convenient,  necessary  return  of  this  holy  day !  After  how 
esirable  intervals;  with  what  useful  regularity  ;.  with  what  sweet 
serenity !  How  necessary  is  it  to  the  sinner,  to  call  him  off  frdm 
the  world,  from  stupidity,  from  sottishness !  How  necessary  to 
awaken  his  attention  to  God,  to  holiness,  and  to  heaven ;  to  en- 
gage his  thoughts  on  spiritual  and  divine  objects;  to  begin  his 
repentance,  faith,  and  love  ;  and  to  place  his  feet  in  the  path,  which 
leads  to  immortal  life  !  How  neoessary  to  the  saint,  to  rouse  him 
from  sloth ;  to  recall  him  from  sin ;  to  remind  him  of  his  duty  ;  to 
increase  his  faith  and  holiness,  and  to  help  him  forward  in  his  jour- 
ney towards  heaven !  How  necessary  to  Adam  in  his  innocence ; 
how  infinitely  necessary  to  all  his  ruined  oflspring  !  In  a  word,  how 
plainly  has  the  Sabbath  been  blessed,  as  well  as  hallowed!  bless- 
ed, from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time;  blessed,  in  a  multitude 
of  particulars ;  blessed,  in  every  land,  where  it  has  been  knowHi 
with  the  immediate  and  peculiar  favour  of  God,  with  the  nearest 
resemblance  to  the  blessings  of  immortality ! 

2.  The  mind  of  a  good  man  cannot  fail,  also,  to  be  deeply  afftd* 
td  with  the  Solemnity  of  this  Institution* 

When  God  had  ended  the  glorious  work  of  Creation,  he  rested 
the  seventh  day  from  all  the  work,  which  he  liad  made*  The  crea- 
tion was  now  fresh  from  the  forming  hand  of  Jehovah.  The  great 
Architect  had  builded  his  stories  in  the  heaven  ;  had  numbered  the 
Stars,  and  called  them  all  by  their  names  ;  had  appointed  the  moan 
for  seasons^  and  caused  the  sun  to  hum  his  going  down*  He  had 
oiled  the  world  with  beauty  and  fragrance,  with  glory  and  grand- 
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eur,  with  life  and  immortality.  In  the  full  view  of  thift  transport- 
ing, this  amazing  scene ;  in  the  strong  apprehension  of  the  innnite 
perfections,  which  it  unfolded ;  the  Morning  Stars  sang  together^ 
and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  :  while  the  Autnor  of  all 
things  beheld  the  works,  which  his  hands  had  made,  and  pronounc- 
ed them  very  good.  The  praise,  begun  by  Angels,  our  first  parents 
reiterated,  on  the  first  morning  of  tncir  existence ;  and  made  their 
delightful  residence  vocal  with  hymns  to  their  Creator.  The  first 
employment  of  Paradise,  the  first  work  done  by  man,  was  the  wor- 
ship of  Grod.  Thus  the  dawn  of  human  existence  was  opened  by 
the  same  divine  employment,  which  will  unceasingly  occupy  the 
everlasting  day  of  heaven.  When  the  command  to  remember  thii 
day  was  given,  there  were,  in  the  morning,  thunders,  and  light' 
nings  ;  and  a  thick  cloud,  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  voice  of  the 
trumpet  exceeding  loud,  so  that  all  the  people  who  were  in  the  cawf 
trembled*  And  Mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a  smoke  /  because 
the  Lord  descended  upon  it  in  fire,  ana  the  smoke  thereof  ascended 
m  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the  whole  Mount  quaked  greatly  •  In 
the  midst  of  this  amazing  grandeur,  in  the  midst  of  these  awful 
terrors,  God,  with  his  own  voice,  spoke  this  command,  and  wrote 
it  with  his  own  finger.  With  this  example,  and  with  these  solem- 
nities, was  one  day  in  seven  consecrated  to  Jehovah. 

When  the  new  Creation  was  finished,  the  Creation  of  holiness  in 
the  soul  of  man,  the  creation  of  a  Church,  comprising  immense 
multitudes  of  immortal  minds,  as  a  holy  and  eternal  kingdom  unto 
God ;  Christ  arose  from  the  dead  to  endless  life  and  glory,  became 
the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept^  and  their  forerunner  into  the  heav- 
ens. On  this  divine  occasion,  the  same  exalted  beings ;  who  sang 
together,  when  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  made,  and  pro- 
claimed glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  good  wilt  <o- 
wards  men,  when  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  born;  now  renew- 
ed their  songs,  and  entered  with  Christ  into  the  highest  heaveuai 
with  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  which  invested  Sinai^  at  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  law. 

On  this  day  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  truth  descended  upon  the 
Apostles  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour ;  baptized  them  with  fire ;  endu- 
ea  them  with  inspiration,  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  the  spirit  of 
prophecy ;  gave  them  to  understand  the  Gospel  in  its  glorioos 
mysteries;  and  enabled  them,  with  wonderful  miracles,  to  prove 
its  divine  origin,  and  thus  to  erect  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  God  in 
the  world. 

All  these'examples,  the  most  august,  the  most  amazing,  which 
the  universe  ever  beheld,  leave  their  whole  weight,  their  infinite 
authority,  upon  this  institution.  Every  Christian,  therefore,  while 
he  keeps  the  Sabbath  holy  unto  God,  ought,  in  order  to  quick- 
en himself  in  his  duty,  to  remember,  that  on  this  sacred  day  God 
rested;  that  bis  Redeemer  rested;  that  the  Spirit  of  Grace  de- 
scended; and  that  angels  repeatedly  united  together  in  enraptured 
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praise.  Nor  ought  he,  in  any  wise,  to  forget  that  no  institutioii 
can  plead  so  many,  and  so  great  thin^,  cbne  to  solemnize  and 
consecrate  it  as  holy  unto  God,  and  as  indispensably  binding  upoo 
man. 

3.  We  learn  from  the  observations  already  made^  with  what  emo* 
Uons  the  Sabbath  ought  to  be  regarded  by  w. 

We  assemble  in  the  house  of  God,  to  glorify  him  in  the  relieiout 
worship  which  he  has  appointed ;  to  seek  the  everlasting'life  of 
our  own  souls;  to  obtain  and  increase  holiness  in  our  hearts;  Xo 
remember,  admire,  and  celebrate,  the  wonderful  works  of  the  old 
and  new  creations,  and  the  glorious  perfections  of  the  Creator  and 
Redeemer.  What  emotions  ought  we  to  feel  while  engaged  in  this 
divine  employment?  Such,  unquestionably,  as  Angels  expen- 
enced,  when  these  works  were  done,  and  these  perfections  were 
displayed. 

Particularly,  the  Sabbath  demands  of  all  men  prof ound  Reverenc$ 
and  solemn  Awe.  All  the  things  which  have  been  mentioned  are 
supremely  great,  sublime,  and  wonderful.  The  most  awful  of  all 
bemgs  is  brought  near  to  our  hearts,  and  presents  himself  before 
our  eyes,  in  manifestations  of  the  most  majestic  and  astonishing 
nature.  Had  we  been  present  at  the  work  of  creation,  and  heard 
the  awful  command  which  brought  into  being  the  immense  mass  of 
original  elements :  had  we  seen  the  light  at  the  bidding  of  the 
great  Workman,  disclose,  and  involve  the  formless  confusion  ;  the 
sea  and  the  dry  land  separate ;  the  grass,  the  herbs,  and  the  treeSi 
instantaneously  arise,  and  clothe  the  earth  in  one  universal  robe  of 
Gfe  and  beauty ;  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  lighted  up  in  the 
heavens ;  the  various  animals  filling  the  world  with  living  oeings ; 
and  man  the  lord,  the  crown,  and  the  glory  of  the  whole,  formed  a 
rational  and  immortal  being,  to  understand,  enjoy,  and  celebrate, 
the  divine  work :  could  we  have  failed  to  experience  the  most  pro- 
found awe,  amid  this  complication  of  infinite  wonders,  and  to  glo- 
rify the  great  Author  of  them  with  that  fear  of  the  Lordy  whi^  it 
the  beginning  of  wisdom  ? 

Had  we  again  been  present  at  the  Crucifixion  of  our  divine 
Redeemer^  and  beheld  the  earth  tremble,  the  rocks  rend,  the  veil 
of  the  temple  part  asunder,  the  graves  open,  the  saints  arise,  aad 
the  sun  hide  his  face  in  darkness ;  had  we  accompanied  his  body 
id  the  tomb,  and  watched  the  descent  of  the  Angel,  the  convolk 
•ions  of  the  second  earthquake,  the  lightnings  which  streamed 
from  his  countenance,  and  the  swooning  of  the  guards  who  ke|)C 
the  sepulchre  ;  had  we  seen  our  Lord  resume  his  life,*  come  forth 
from  the  grave  to  his  doubting,  trembling  disciples  ;  had  we 
Men  him  rise  from  the  earth,  enter  the  bosom  of  the  cloud  of 
^ory,  and,  with  a  solemn  and  magnificent  progress,  ascend  to  the 
Maveni   must  not  the  same  awful  emotions  nave  been  instinctivelY 
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But  all  these  thincs,  this  sacred  day,  this  dime  festhral,  placet 
before  our  eyes.  li^  at  the  same  time,  we  further  remember,  that 
we  are  in  the  house  of  God ;  that  hither  he  comes  to  meet  us  on 
designs  of  infinite  love  ;  to  foreive  our  sins,  to  renew,  receive,  and 
save  our  souls ;  that  we  stand  before  him  as  sinners,  as  apostates, 
condemned,  ruined,  helpless,  and,  in  ourselves,  hopeless,  also ; 
that  we  are  suppliants  for  mere  mercy,  dependent  on  the  obedience 
of  another,  and  without  any  righteousness  of  our  own ;  must  we 
not  feel  our  littleness  and  our  guilt  ?  Must  we  not,  instinctively, 
lav  our  hands  on  our  mouths,  and  our  mouths  in  the  dust,  and  cry, 
'^  Unclean  ?"  Can  we  fail  to  fear  that  glorious  and  fearful  nam§f 
Jehovah,  our  God? 

This  emotion  every  thing  in  the  Scriptures  conspires  to  improve 
and  strengthen.  The  Law  of  God,  with  all  its  commands,  promises 
and  threatenings,  its  divine  rewards  and  amazing  penalties ;  the 
Crospel,  with  its  solemn  establishment  of  the  Law,  its  remedies  for 
the  miperfections  of  the  Law,  as  the  means  of  life  for  sinners,  its 
glorious  invitations,  supreme  allurements,  and  heavenly  promises ; 
conspire  with  infinite  force  to  persuade  us  to  fear  the  Lord  omr 
Oodf  and  to  tremble  at  hit  word.  He,  who  is  thou^hdess  and  irrev* 
erent  here,  ought  to  have  considered  how  he  would  have  felt  amid 
the  thunders,  the  h'ghtnings,  the  earthquake,  the  sound  of  the  trun^ 

Set,  and  the  flame  of  devouring  fire,  m>m  which  the  Creator  said, 
\emember  the  Sabbath  day j  to  keep  it  holy.  To  this  man,  more  than 
to  almost  any  other  sinner,  is  addressed  that  humbling  rebuk^i 
7%e  ox  knoweth  his  owner ^  and  the  ass  his  master^ s  crib  ;  out  Israel 
doth  not  know  ;  my  people  doth  not  consider* 

At  the  same  time,  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  regarded  with  peculiar 
Joy. 

All  things  relating  to  the  Sabbath,  are  not  only  solemn,  but  joy- 
ful, things.    At  the  Creation,  a  new  Universe  started  up  into  b^ 
ing;  and  life,  reason,  virtue,  and  immortality,  were  given  to  an 
endless  multitude  of  creatures.    At  the  New  Creation,  an  endless 
multitude  of  perishing  sinners,  destined  to  eternal  sin  and  eternal 
wo,  were  recalled  from  the  melancholy  regions  of  death  and  de- 
pravity to  immortal  holiness,  life,  and  glory.  On  these  stupendoas 
occasions  all  the  Sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.     We  are  still  mare 
interested  in  the  last  of  them,  than  they  could  be :  for  we  are  the 
miserable  beings,  who  are  redeemed,  and  saved.     On  the  Sab- 
bath, the  great  body  of  the  Church  has  been  brought  into  the 
kingdom  of  erace,  and  prepared  for  the  kingdom  of  glory.    On 
the  first  Sabo^th,  upon  which  began  the  mat  work  of  erecting 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  world  by  the  Aposdes,  three  thousana 
iouls  were  added  unto  the  Lord.    On  the  first  Sabbath,  the  Apostles 
were  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  withfire^  and  divinely  em* 

S)wered  to  spread  salvadon  through  the  world.    On  the  Sabbath, 
e  souls  of  men  have  ever  since  been  flocking  into  the  kingdom  of 
Oirist,  and  taking  possession  of  immortality.    The  Sabbath  has 
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been  the  great  means  of  preserving  that  kingdom.  To  the  Sab- 
bath it  is  owing,  that  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  are  now  heard  in 
this  desolate  world.  To  the  Sabbath  it  is  owing,  that  in  this  land, 
where,  ever  since  the  deluge,  nothing  was  heard  but  the  bowlings 
of  wild  beasts,  the  war-screams  of  savages,  or  the  groans  of  tor- 
ture and  death,  now  through  a  thousand  Churches  is  weekly  re- 
sounded the  music  of  heaven,  and  the  proclamation  of  life  eternal 
to  mankind.  The  Sabbath  is  appropriatelv  the  accepted  time^  it  is 
eminentlv  the  day  ofsaivalion.  To  the  Sabbath  will  our  salvation 
be  owea,  if  we  attain  salvation.  On  the  Sabbath,  all  Christian 
assemblies  meet  to  oflfer  up  their  humble  prayers  ;  to  send  up  their 
hymns  of  praise  to  their  Father  who  is  in  heaven^  to  teach,  and  re- 
ceive, the  words  of  eternal  life  ;  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  to  receive  the  body 
and  blood  of  their  crucified  Redeemer.  On  the  Sabbath,  the 
Christian  world  bears,  in  this  manner,  no  unhappy  resemblance  of 
heaven ;  and  a  little  part  of  the  melancholy  hours  of  time  becomes 
Ji  fair  image  of  the  pure  and  never-ending  Sabbath  beyond  the 
grave. 

With  these  delightful  things  in  view,  can  we  fail  to  unite  with 
ihe  Church  of  the  first-born,  and  the  innumerable  company  of  AngeU^ 
and  repeat  and  respond  their  divine  exultation  ?  Shall  not  our 
sons  bear  an  humble  unison  with  theirs?  Shall  not  the  joy  which 
they  feel  on  the  great  business  of  this  day,  the  repentance  and  re- 
turn of  sinners,  find  a  welcome  admission  to  our  hearts?  Shall  we 
not  rejoice  in  Him  tJiat  made  us  ;  shall  not  the  children  of  Zion  bt 
joyful  in  their  King  ? 

God  on  this  day  rejoiced  over  the  creation,  which  his  hands  had 
made.  Angels  rejoiced  in  the  wonders  of  the  work,  and  in  the 
divine  WorKman.  Christ  rejoiced  over  the  Church,  which  he  re- 
deemed with  his  own  blood.  Heaven  has  rejoiced  at  every  return 
of  this  delightful  season ;  and  renewed  its  transports  over  all  the 
sons  of  Adam,  whom  this  day  has  with  divine  efficacy  raised  from 
death  to  life.  The  Lord  God  is  now  our  Sun,  and  our  Shitldm 
Now  he  gives  grace  and  glory.  This  day  he  withholds  no  good 
thing  from  them  that  walk  uprightly.  Let  mortals  behold  £ese 
things  with  wonder  and  gratulation ;  and  anticipate  the  pure  and 
permanent  transports  of  the  everlasting  Sabbath  in  the  heavens. 

Nor  is  this  holy  day  to  be  less  regarded  with  Gratitude. 

All  the  benevolent  things,  which  God  has  done  for  us,  this  day 
brings  before  our  eyes.  Our  being,  our  daily  blessings,  our  Re* 
demption,  our  Salvation,  the  resumed  character  of  holiness,  the 
tide  to  endless  life,  the  final  escape  from  sin  and  misery,  this  heav- 
enly season  proclaims  with  an  unceasing  voice.  At  this  season, 
God  comes  down  to  dwell  among  men,  devested,  with  respect  to 
all  who  are  willing  to  receive  him,  of  the  awful  frowns  of  an  of- 
fended Jud^e,  clothed  with  the  smiles  of  an  eternal  benefactor,  and 
adorned  with  the  endearing  tii,les  of  the  Father,  the  Redeemer, 
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and  the  Sanotifier,  of  man.  Here,  the  calls  to  gratitude  are  all 
united.  The  blessings  of  earth  and  heaven,  of  time  and  eternity, 
here  invite  us  to  love,  and  praise,  the  Author  of  all  our  mercies. 
Can  we  fail  to  render  to  him  according  to  his  benefits  ?  Can  we  fail, 
this  day  to  ascribe  blessings  and  honour y  and  glory ^  and  power ^ 
to  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne^  and  to  the  Lamby  for  ever  and 
ejer. 

4.  How  otight  the  Christian  Church  to  bless  Ood  for  this  Insti^ 
Httion. 

To  this  Institution  we  owe  far  the  greater  part  of  the  spiritual 
blessings,  which  we  enjoy ;  and  in  a  high  sense,  we  owe  them  all. 
But  for  this  day,  we  should  neither  have  sought,  nor  secured,  eter- 
nal Ufe :  for  where  no  Sabbath  is,  there  is  no  religion.  But  for 
this  day,  es^hly  things  would  have  engrossed  all  our  thoughts. 
Honour,  wealth,  and  pleasure,  are  the  real  Syrens,  which  charm 
mankind  to  shipwreck  and  death.  To  their  songs  the  ear  of  man 
is  by  nature  attuned,  and  the  heart  beats  in  regular  response. 
But  for  this  day,  the  world,  as  a  canker,  would  rust,  corrupt,  and 
consume  all  the  disposition  to  piety,  and  all  the  hopes  of  heaven. 
The  soul  would  be  oenumbed.  Religion  would  die.  God  would 
be  forgotten.  The  death  of  Christ  would  be  vain.  Mankind, 
would  cease  to  be  saved  :  and  heaven  would  fail  of  hcr»destinea 
inhabitants.  How  desolate  the  prospect !  How  strongly  would 
this  world  resemble  the  regions  of  final  despair ;  where  no  Sab- 
bath dawns ;  where  no  prayers  nor  praises  ascend  ;  no  sermons 
procla'mi  pardon  and  peace  to  sinners  ;  the  voice  of  mercy  never 
sounds ;  and  the  smiles  of  forgiving,  redeeming,  and  sanctifying 
love  never  illumine  the  dreary  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

All  things,  pertaining  to  salvation,  are  social  things  ;  things  of 
general  participation  and  powerful  sjnoaipathy.  They  exist  cniefly 
m  multitudes.  Without  the  Sabbath,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe, 
that  they  could  exist  at  all.  Not  where  one  is  employed  in  reli- 
gious worship,  merely,  nor  principally ;  but  where  two  or  three 
are  met  together  in  the  name  of  Christ  ;  is  his  presence  promised. 
Not  in  the  closet,  the  recess,  or  the  solitude,  out  on  Zion^  whither 
the  tribes  go  up^  has  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessingy  even  lift 
for  evermore. 

5.  What  an  illustrious  type  is  the  Sabbath,  of  the  everlasting  restf 
enjoyed  by  the  Children  of  God  ! 

The  Sabbath  is  a  rest  from  sin,  business,  and  pleasure ;  a  day, 
in  which  God  is  worshipped,  divine  knowledge  improved,  and 
holiness  attained  and  increased ;  a  day,  in  which  saints  delight- 
fully commune,  and  joyfully  celebrate  the  wonders  of  Creation, 
ana  the  sublimer  wonders  of  Redemption.  On  the  Sabbath,  God 
is  peculiarly  present,  reconciled,  forgiving,  and  sanctifying ;  and 
the  spirit  of  truth  eminently  communicates  comfortable  evidence 
of  divine  love,  whispers  peace,  and  inspires  joy.  The  Sabbath 
is,  therefore,  the  day  of  nope  and  consolation,  of  enjoyment  and 
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triumph ;  the  foretaste  of  heaven ;  the  entrance  U>  the  glortous  as* 
sembiy  of  the  blessed. 

The  future  rest  of  the  children  of  God  is  divinely  formed  oi 
these  delightful  ingredients.  Here  eternal  peace  begins  its  undis- 
turbed reign  over  all  the  great  kinedom  of  Jehovah.  Here,  im* 
mortal  minds  are  consummated  in  mat  holiness,  which  is  Ms  tmagt 
of  the  heavenly  Adam.  Here,  those  minds,  in  the  exercise  %A 
that  holiness,  with  exalted  friendship,  and  pure  unbosomed  inter- 
course, commence  their  everlasting  joy.  Here,  God  is  allindL 
Here,  he  unveils  his  face,  and  discloses  the  smiles  of  infinite  love 
to  the  assembly  of  the  first  bom.  And  here,  the  Lambj  the  glory 
of  Oodf  and  the  light  of  heaven,  illumines  all  their  thoughts,  cpick- 
ens  all  their  affections,  feeds  them  with  living  hread^  leads  them  ts 
fowUains  of  living  watersy  and  awakens  into  transport^  their  hjfwms 
qfnever-eiwing  praise. 
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Exoous  XX.  12.— Honour  thy  father  and  thv  mother,  thai  thyittm  mta  he  him 

the  land  which  the  Lerd  thy  Oedgipeih  thee. 

TihE  four  first  Commands  of  the  Decalogue  enjoin  those  which 
are  called  the  Duties  of  Piety.     These  were  written  on  the  first  ta- 
ble ;  and  were  summed  up  by  Moses j  and  by  Christ,  in  this  general 
one  :  Thou  skalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all 
thy  soul,  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength*     We  are  now 
entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  six  last ;  directing  what  are 
commonly  called  Me  duties  of  Morality,  or  our  duties  towards  man* 
kmd.   These  were  written  upon  the  second  table,  and  are  summed 
up  hy  Moses,  by  Christ,  and  by  St.  Paul,  in  the  second  great  com- 
mand,  styled  by  St.  James,  the  Royal  law :  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.     The  first  of  these  Commands  is  the  text. 
As  a  general  preface  to  the  observations,  which  I  propose  to  make, 
successively,  on  these  Commands,  it  will  be  proper  toremari^  that 
they  are  universally  to  be  extended  accoi'ding  to  the  interpretation, 

S'ven  by  our  Saviour  of  the  sixth  and  seventh,  in  his  Sermon  on  the 
ount.  In  commenting  on  the  former  of  these,  Christ  teaches  us, 
that  to  be  angry  with  our  brother  without  a  cause,  to  say  unto  him 
Raca,  or  thou  fool,  is  to  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  this  command. 
In  commenting  on  the  seventh,  he  declares  that  whosoever  Ipoheth 
en  a  woman,  to  lust  after  her,  the  same  hath  committed  adultery  with 
her,  already,  in  his  heart.  Generally,  cUl  these  precepts  are  to  b$ 
considered  as  directing  our  duty,  in  alt  respects,  which  by  inference 
or  analogy,  can  be  fairly  arranged  under  them.     Accorainely,  (to 

Siye  an  example)  I  shall  consider  this  command  as  regulating  tJia 
uties,  reciprocally  owed  by  parents  and  children,  magistratea 
and  subjects,  and  by  other  classes  of  mankind  in  their  several 
relations.  That  I  am  warranted  in  this  m3de  of  explainipg 
these  precepts,  is,  I  think,  evident  from  the  conduct  of  our  Sav- 
iour. I  shall  only  add,  that  in  this  manner  they  have  been  gen- 
erally understood  by  divines,  and  extensively  declared  in  Cate- 
chisms :  For  example,  in  that  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  ihat 
of  Dr.  Nomell,  and  that  of  Kir^  Edward.  In  the  examination  of 
the  subjects,  involved  in  this  command,  I  shall  begin  with  thaty 
which  IS  directly  expressed :  tkb  dutt  of  Children  to  thsir 
Parents. 
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The  word  honour ^  by  which  this  duly  is  here  enjoined,  is  choieo 
with  supreme  felicity ;  as  being  sufficiently  comprehensive,  and 
sufficiently  definite,  to  express  with  as  much  exactness,  as  can  easi* 
ly  be  compassed,  all  the  several  branches  of  duty,  which  parents 
can  equitably  demand  of  their  children.  Particularly,  it  is  ex- 
plained by  Christ,  commenting,  Matt.  xv.  3,  on  the  vile  fetch,  by 
which  the  Pharisees  released  meir  disciples  from  obedience  to  this 
precept,  to  involve  the  obligation  of  children  to  support  their  pa* 
rents  in  their  indigence,  ana  old  age.  It  is  also  explained  by  St. 
Paul,  as  eiyoining  the  universal  obedience  of  children.  In  its  own 
primary  sense,  also,  it  denotes  all  the  affection^  and  venenUifm^ 
which  children  owe  to  their  parents,  and  which  constitute  so  exten- 
sive and  important  a  part  of  filial  piety. 

Filial  duties  are  so  numerous,  that  many  volumes  mieht  be  writ- 
ten on  this  subject  only,  without  particularizing  them  all*  WitUn 
the  limits  prescribed  to  these  discourses,  it  is  obvious,  nothing  more 
can  be  done,  than  to  exhibit  briefly  the  prominent  things,  included 
in  this  and  the  following  precepts^  Nothing  more,  therefore,  will 
be  attempted.  Accoraing  to  this  plan,  Filib^i  Duty  may  be  ad- 
vantageously  comprised  under  the  following  heads. 

I.  Children  are  bound  to  regard  their  parents  with  rtiptei  mtd 
merence  at  all  times. 

Particularly,  these  exercises  of  filial  piety  are, 

1  •   Jb  exist  in  the  Thoughts. 

Keep  thy  heart,  said  David  to  Solomon,  with  all  diligence  ;  far 
out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life.  All  good  proceeds  firom  this  source, 
as  well  as  all  evil.  In  vain  will  children  labour  to  perform  their 
duty  in  any  other  manner,  if  they  neglect  it  in  this.  Here,  the 
whole  course  of  filial  piety  begins  ;  and,  if  not  commenced  here, 
will  never  be  pursued  with  any  success.  Thoughts  are  the  soul, 
the  living  principle  of  all  duty.  Every  thing  else  is  a  lifeless  body 
without  a  soul,  a  shadow  without  a  substance. 

Every  child  is  bound  to  entertain  the  most  respectful  and  rev- 
erential thoughts  concerning  his  parents,  and  concerning  the  pa- 
rental character.  He  is  to  remember,  and  regard  his  parents,  as 
standing  in  the  most  venerable,  and  the  most  endearing,  of  all  earth- 
ly relations  to  him ;  as  those,  to  whom,  under  God,  he  owes  hit 
being,  and  the  great  m^ss  of  his  blessings.  He  is  to  regard  them 
as  the  persons,  to  whose  kindness,  care,  and  government,  he  has 
been  committed  by  God  himself.  He  is  to  consider  them  as  the 
best  of  all  friends;  the  most  affectionate,  the  most  faithful,  the 
most  confidential,  the  most  persevering,  the  most  watchful,  the  most 
unwearied. 

His  affections  towards  them  ought  ever  to  be  reverential,  gratefiil, 
warm,  and  full  of  kindness.  Whatever  his  plans  or  purposes  are, 
he  ought  invariably  to  feel,  that  they  will  be  most  safely,  and  id 
every  case  of  any  importance  should  he  regularly,  entrusted  to 
them  for  advice  and  direction.     Parents,  unless  when   under  the 
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immediiaite  influence  of  some  strong  passion  or  prejudice,  very 
rarely  oppose,  of  desigp,  the  real  interests  of  their  children.  Al- 
most ail  the  counsels,  injunctions,  and  reproofs,  which  they  give, 
and  which  the  children  at  times  consider  as  unkind,  are  given,  in- 
tentionally at  least,  for  their  good;  and  ought  to  be  regarded  only 
in  this  manner.  Children  are  bound  to  fix  in  their  minds  a  habit- 
ual sense  of  the  superior  station,  and  wisdom,  of  their  parents,  and 
of  their  own  inferiority  in  all  these  respects.  Their  thoughts  and 
affections  towards  them  ought,  universally,  to  spring  from  this  sense 
of  their  superiority  :  a^superiority,  originated  oy  tne  creating  hand 
of  Gody  and  consummated  by  his  most  holy  law.  To  this  serte 
ought  all  their  views  to  be  conformed.  The  beginnings  of  iirev- 
erence,  the  first  tendencies  towards  disadvantageous,  nght,  disre- 
spectful apprehensions  concerning  them,  they  are  bound  to  crush 
in  the  bud,  and  to  cultivate  with  watchful  care  every  affectionate 
and  respectful  emotion. 

-  By  the  Proyidence  of  God  it  is  frequently  Inrought  to  pass,  that 
parents  are  in  hiunble  life  ;  uneducated ;  ignorant ;  little  regarded 
by  the  world ;  irreligious ;  not  unfrequently  openly  vicious,  and 
sometimes  plainly  scandalous.  Here,  filial  piety,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledgea,  becomes  a  harder  task;  and  especially  in  the  last 
mentioned  cases,  is  attended  with  serious  difiiculty  in  its  various 
duties.  Children  are,  however,  to  remember,  that  God  has  given 
even  the  children  of  such  parents  no  dispensation,  with  respect  to 
their  filial  duties.  -  The  Command  in  the  text  is  addressed  to  them 
no  less  absolutely  than  to  othtr  children*  As  their  case  is  more 
difficult ;  they  are  required  to  make  more  careful  and  vigorous  ex- 
ertions ;  to  forget  the  personal  character,  and  to  remember  only 
the  parental.  The  children  may  be  better  educated  ;  may  know 
more  ;  may  have  better  dispositions;  and  may  sustain  better  char- 
acters. Let  them  remember,  that  to  God  in  the  first  place,  and 
ordinarily,  to  these  very  parents  in  the  second,  they  owe  these 
blessings :  and  let  them  show  their  gratitude,  their  superior  under- 
standing, to  the  eye  of  Him,  from  whom  they  derive  their  all,  by 
cultivatmg  the  sentiments  which  I  have  urged,  and  by  resisting  ef- 
fectually those  which  I  have  condemneo.  He  who  gave  mem 
parents,  he  who  made  them  children,  he  who  sakl  to  them,  Honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother^  has  an  indisputable  ri^ht  to  require  this 
conduct  at  their  hands.  If  the  duty  is  difficult ;  it  is  proportional- 
ly excellent,  honourable,  and  lovely.  ^    • 

2.  Tlie  same  exercises  of  filial  piety  are  to  be  manifested  in  the 
Words  of  children. 

The  words,  uttered  by  children,  whfch  respect  their  parents  in 
any  mannerj  are  to  correspond  with  the  thoughts,  which  have  been 
here  recommended,  and,  if  effectual  care  is  taken  to  make  the 
Aouehts  right,' the  words  will  be  right  of  course. 

Vlhcn  children  speak  to  their  parents,  they  are  required  ever 
to  speak  modestly,  submissively,  and  respectfully.     Whatever 
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Opinions  children  may  entertain,  which  may  differ  from  those  of 
their  parents  in  any  case,  it  is  their  duty  to  propose  with  humilityi 
meekness,  and  respect.  They  are  to  address  tnero,  not  as  dispu« 
tants ;  not  as  equals ;  but  as  children ;  as  modest  inferiors.  Both 
th«;ir  words,  and  their  manner  of  uttering  them,  should  bear  une- 
quivocal evidence,  that  they  are  conscious  of  this  character. 

When  children  speak  of  their  parents  to  others,  they  are  bound 
to  speak  with  the  most  exact  caution,  and  with  simimr  respect; 
and  never  to  say  any  thing  concerning  them,  which  they  would  be 
unwilling  to  say  to  them,  when  present.  It  is  their  duty  invariB* 
biy  to  endeavour,  so  far  as  truth  and  propriety  will  admit,  to  ren- 
der the  character  of  their  parents  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
The  faults  of  their  parents  it  is  their  duty  to  conceal ;  their  excel* 
lencies  always  readily  to  admit ;  and  to  experience,  and  manifest, 
their  satisfaction,  when  others  admit  them.  They  are  not  indeed 
to  boast  of  the  good  qualities  of  their  parents  $  as  they  are  not  to 
boast  of  any  thing  else;  but  with  modesty  and  propnety  to  wel- 
come them,  when  mentioned  by  others ;  and,  when  they  have  a 
becoming  occasion,  to  speak  of  them  themselves. 

Sometimes  children  are  compelled  to  the  mortification  of  hear- 
ing their  parents  ill  spoken  of  by  others.  Their  duty  then  requires 
them,  whenever  they  can  do  it  with  success,  to  repel  the  ungeiicr» 
ous  attack,  and  to  defend  the  character  of  their  parents.  If  tbii 
is  not  in  their  power ;  they  are  bound  to  manifest  their  indigna* 
tion  and  disgust,  by  such  declarations  as  the  native  of  the  case 
demands  ;  and  at  least  to  prevent  themselves  from  the  pain,  and 
mischief,  produced  by  such  conversation,  by  withdrawing  finally, 
from  persons  of  this  unreasonable  and  abusive  character. 

3.  The  same  spirit  ought  to  appear  in  all  the  Deportment  oj 
Children. 

The  deportment  of  children,  when  their  parents  are  present, 
ought  to  exhibit  every  mark  of  respect.  The  honour,  required  in 
the  text,  ought,  in  the  literal  sense,  to  be  here  invariably  render- 
ed, without  Qualification,  without  reserve,  without  reluctance. 
However  huinole  the  station,  the  circumstances,  the  education  or 
the  manners  of  parents  may  be ;  the  child,  instead  of  discovering, 
thatt  he  is  ashamed  of  them,  or  of  assuming  to  himself  airs  of  impor- 
tance, is  bound  cheerfully  to  acknowledge  their  proper  suy^eriori- 
ty ;  to  exhibit  towards  them  a  respectful  deference ;  and  always  to 
prevent  even  a  remote  suspicion,  that  he  is  reluctant  to  give  then 
their  proper  place. 

II.  Children  are  bound  to  obey  the  Commands  of  their  par  entu 

That  it  is  the  province  of  parents  to  govern,  and  that  of  chil- 
dren to  obey,  will  not  be  questioned.  Nor  will.it  be  doubted, 
that  children  are  equally  bound  to  abstain  from  things,  prohibited 
bv  their  parents,  as  to  perform  those,  which  tliey  enjoin.  Of  this 
oWdience  it  may  be  observed, 

1.  That  U  ought  to  be  uniform  and  faithful. 
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Chtldtenj  says  St.  Paul^  obey  yofir  parents  in  all  things ;  for 
this  is  right,  and  weU-picasing  to  the  Lord.  To  the  universality 
of  this  precept  there  is  but  one  exception  ;  and  that  is  when  the 
injunction  is  contrary  to  the  Law  of  God.  The  obedience  of  lit- 
tle children  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  implicit.  They  are  plainly 
incapable  of  directing  their  own  conduct ;  and  parents  are  appoint- 
ed by  God  himself  to  direct  it.  While  iC  is  the  duty  of  the  parent 
to  instruct  his  child  in  the  nature  of  moral  conduct,  and  the  rea- 
sonableness, and  rectitude  of  his  own  commands,  as  fast  as  the 
understanding  of  the  child  will  permit ;  and  to  give  no  commands, 
which  are  not  ameable  to  the  will  of  God  :  it  is  undoubtedly  uie 
duty  of  the  child  to  obey  every  parental  precept,  except  such  as 
are  of  this  nature.     To  this  nue  I  know  of  no  exception. 

Filial  obedience  is  commonly  rendered  without  much  difficulty, 
when  parents  are  present.  Every  child  should  remember,  that 
his  obligations  to  ooedience  are  not  lessened  by  their  absence ; 
that  God  is  then  present ;  that  he  has  required  them  not  to  obev 
with  eye-service ;  and  that  he  records  all  their  conduct  in  the  book 
of  his  remembrance. 

They  are,  also, -ever  to  keep  in  mind,  that  they  are  required  to 
obey  difficult  commands,  as  well  as  those  which  are  easy ;  those 
which  recjiiire  much  self-denial,  labour,  and  trouble,  as  well  M 
those  which  are  attended  only  with  pleasure ;  those  in  which  their 
disobedience  will  never  be  detected,  as  well  as  those  in  which  it 
will  certainly  be  known.  No  other  obedience  deserves  the  Jiame 
of  faithful. 

9.  filial  Obedience  ought  to  be  ready  and  cheerfuU 
This  is  the  only  obedience  which  commends  itself  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind,  or  which  is  of  any  value  in  the  sight  of 
God.  In  this  obedience  the  heart  is  concerned,  and  the  child  ac- 
tive. Eveiy  thing  else,  which  goes  under  this  name,  is  constrain- 
ed ;  hypocnticai ;  a  cheat ;  a  sin.  No  other  is  regarded  in  the 
Scriptures.  To  sustain  this  character,  the  obedience  of  children 
should  be  rendered  without  opposition,  and  without  delay.  A  great 
part  of  the  value  of  Filial  Obedience  arises  from  the  manner,  in 
which  it  is  rendered.  God  himself  loves  the  cheerful  giver.  Man- 
kind have  exactly  the  same  views  of  this  subject;  and  universally 
consider  that,  which  is  done  grudgingly,  as  httle  better,  and  often 
worse,  than  if  it  had  not  been  done  at  all. 

III.  Children  are  bound  to  do  whatever  will  reasonMbly  coniribuie 
to  the  happiness  of  their  parents,  whether  commanded  or  not. 

The  modes,  in  which  this  part  of  filial  duty  is  to  be  rendered, 
are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  impossible  to  recite  them.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  at  the  present  time,  that  no  filial  piety  is  more 
lovely,  or  more  accordant  with  the  text,  than  that  wliich  attentive- 
tf  prevents  the  wants,  the  cojnmands,  and  the  wishes,  of  {siunrats ; 
which  adds  to  their  comforts,  and  lessens  their  troubles,  in  a  '^'^ 
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sand  indescribable  ways,  readily  offering  themselves  to  the  mind 
of  a  dutiful  child. 

One  of  the  happiest  modes  of  obeying  the  text  is  found  in  the 
dUcreet^  amiable^  andvirttums^  behaviour  of  children*  Parents  are 
delightfully  honoured,  when  their  children  exhibit  excellent  con* 
duct  before  mankind ;  and  thus  acquire  the  approbation  and  good* 
will  of  those  around  them.  In  this  case  they  render  a  very  pleas- 
ing, and  very  honourable,  tribute  to  the  parental  wisdom,  care, 
and  faithfulness,  employed  in  their  education ;  and  show  in  the 
strongest  manner,  that  the  precepts,  by  which  they  have  been 
trained  up,  have  been  received  by  them  with  such  reverence  and 
piety,  as  to  have  a  commanding  influence  upon  their  fives.  In  this 
manner  children  become  the  gtory  of  their  parerUSy  and  the  crown 
of  grey  hairsm 

The  duties  of  children  obviously  change  with  the  change  of  age 
and  circumstances.  When  they  are  very  yoimg^  their  obedience,  at 
I  remarked,  must  be  implicit.  They  are  to  obey  without  investi- 
gation,' inquiry,  or  doubt ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  they  are  inca- 
pable, altoffether,  of  judging  for  themselves.  But  they  are  to  be 
taught  to  judge,  as  early  as  their  years  and  understanding  will 
permit.  This  is  indispensable  ;  because  by  learning,  habitually, 
the  reasons  on  which  their  parents'  commands  are  founded,  they 
will  soon  learn  to  think,  that  they  are  all  reasonable ;  and  obey 
them  with  more  readiness,  and  exactness,  on  this  account ;  and  be- 
cause many  cases  will  occur,  in  which  their  parents  cannot  be 
present,  and  in  which,  therefore,  they  must  judge  for  themselves. 
This,  it  is  plain,  they  cannot  do,  unless  they  are  taught.  Jls .  they 
Cidvance  in  years  and  understandings  the  nature  of  their  obedience 
will  Vary,  chiefly  from  this  circumstance,  that  they  understand  their 
duty,  and  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded ;  and  are  therefore  re- 
quired to  perform  it  from  a  due  regard  to  its  nature  and  importance, 
to  the  law  of  God  which  established  it,  and  to  the  character  and 
kindness  of  their  parents  which  demand  it  from  their  reverence 
and  their  gratitude.  In  other  respects,  their  obedience  is  found- 
ed on  the  same  principles,  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
non-age. 

Nor  do  the  same  rules  apply  to  them  in  a  very  different  man- 
ner, aj^er  they  have  arrived  at  adult  years ;  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue in  their  father's  house,  and  are  members  of  his  family.  In 
this  situation,  however,  the  circumstances  of  both  parents  and 
children  vary  so  much,  that  the  relations  and  duties  of  both  are 
usuallv  modified  by  some  plan,  or  compact,  between  them,  suf* 
ficientl V  understood  to  serve  as  a  rule,  oy  which  the  conduct  of 
the  child  is  to  be  directed.  I  shall,  therefore,  think  it  necessary 
only  to  observe,  that,  when  children  have  faithfully  performed 
their  duty  to  this  period,  they  rarely  fail  of  performing  it  after- 

wards, 

i 
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When  children  have  left  their  fat?ur^i  house  ;  their  circtimstan- 
coR  brcome  more  materially  changed,  and  with  them,  in  seve* 
rai  respects,  their  duties.  They  then  have  separate  interests^  and 
business  of  their  own ;  and  usually  families  also.  When  God  in- 
stituted marriaeey  he  authorized  children  to  leave  the  house,  and 
government,  of  their  parents.  For  this  cause^  said  the  Creator, 
shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother  ^  and  shall  cleave  unto  his 
wife.  Matthew  xix.  4,  5.  In  this  situation,  then,  children  become 
parents,  heads  of  families,  invested  with  all  the  authority,  possessed 
of  all  the  rights,  and  subjected  to  all  the  duties,  pertaining  to  their 
own  parents.  It  is  impossible,  that  in  these  circumstances  Uiey 
should  fulfil  their  former  duties,  ai  children  under  the  government 
of  their  parents,  unless  they  neglect  those,  which  are  indiapensable 
in  their  present  situation.  From  many  of  th«se  duties,  tliereforet 
thev  are  released. 

Still ;  as  they  are  more  indebted  to  their  parents  than  to  any  other 
human  beings,  and  incomparably  more  indebted,  at  least  in  ordt-» 
nary  cases  ;  their  remaining  duties  to  tfaeir  parents  are  numerous 
and  important.  In  this  situation,  more  frecjuently  than  any  other, 
they  are  required  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  thdr.  pa- 
rents. This  is  made  by  our  Saviour  to  be  so  important  a  branch 
of  the  command  in  our  text,  that  he  declares  the  Pharisees^  who 
by  a  fraudulent  comment  on  this  precept  had  released  men  from 
the  duty  in  question,  to  have  made  this  command  of  God  of  none  tf» 
feci  bu  their  tradition.  In  this  period,  also,  they  are  bound  as  much  at 
•  Dfiay  oe,  to  nurse  and  sooth  their  parents  in  pain  and  sickness ;  to 
bear  patiently  and  kindly  their  infirmities  of  body  and  mind ;  to 
alleviate  their  distresses ;  to  give  them  the  cheering  influence  of 
th^ir  company  and  conversation ;  and  in  these  and  various  other 
ways  to  serene  and  brighten  the  evening,  but  too  frequently  a 
melancholy  one,  of  old  a^e. 

The  children  of  sinfut  oarents  have  always  a  diflicult  task .  to 

Ecrform.  To  a  pious  child,  a  parent,  visibly  going*  down  in  the 
road  and  crooked  road  that  leads  to  destruction,  is  a-  sight  be- 
yond measure  distressinie.  That  a  child,  thus  situated,  is  bound 
m  every  discreet  and  emcacious  manner  to  prevent,  as  far  as  may 
be,  the  awful  catastrophe,  will  not  be  Questioned,  unless  by  an 
atheist*  What  is  to  be  done  in  so  dreadful  a  case,  it  will  be  ion 
possible  to  prescribe  here,  unless  in  very  general  terms*  Every 
child  will  know  indeed,  witliout  information,  that  bis  prayen  are  to 
be  offered  up  for  his  parent,  and  his  own  pious  example  pfra- 
sented  to  him,  without  ceasine.  Every  child  also  knows,  that  all 
his  own  measures,  whatever  tney  may  be  in  other  respects}  are  to 
be  obedient,  modest,  and  reverential.  No  other  measures  can,;ln 
these  circumstances,  be  hopefully  followed  by  .any  good  xonse- 
quences.  Still,  they  may  be  sufficiendy  plain  and  unequivocal  aa 
k>  their  meaning.    ^  t 
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Among  the  efforts,  made  br.such  a  child  in  addition  to  his.  own 
■discreet  personal  conduct  and  conversation,  few  seem  better  fitted 
'to  answer  the  end  in  view,  than  inducing  persons,  possessed  of 
known  wisdom  and  piety,  especially  those  of  an  engaging  deport 
ment,  frequently  to  visit  the  parent,  and  persuading  him  also  often 
to  visit  them ;  placing  books  of  a  religious  nature,  written  in  a 
pleasing  and  interesting  manner,  within  his  reach ;  alluring  him 
regularly  to  the  house  of  God,  and  to  private  religious  assem- 
blies ;  and  introducing  without  any  apparent  design,  religious  topics, 
.especially  those  which  ore  peculiarly  interesting,  as  often  as  may 
be  with  propriety.  In  my  own  view,  the  child  is  also  bound  mod- 
estlv,  shbmissively)  and  discreetly,  to  remonstrate  against  the 
▼istble  wickedness  of  the  parent.  I  can  see  no  reason,  which  will 
justify  a  child  in  the  omission  of  this  duty;  although  I  am  not 
unaware  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  attend  it,  nor  unapprised 
of  the  peculiar  delicacy,  and  prudence,  which  it  demands.  Re« 
proof,  even  from  equak,  or  superiors,  requires  more  skill,  and 
care,  in  order  to  render  it  successful,  than  mil  to  the  lot  of  most 
men.    In  a  child  to  a  parent  it  must  be  singularly  embarrassing. 

A  less  delicate  task,  yet  still  attended  with  many  difficulties,  lies 
in  avoiding  the  influence,  naturally  presented,  and  often  but  too 
efficaciously,  by  the  sentiments,  precepts,  and  examples,  of  evil 
paf«flrts.  The  parental  character  is  so  venerable,  so  authoritative, 
•sa  endearing,  and  so  persuasive,  that  the  child,  who  escapes  its 
Bialignant  influence,  wnen  employed  to  encourage  sin,  may  well 
be  considered  as  eminently  the  object  of  the  divine  favour.     Still 
it  is  possible ;  and  has  existed  in  multiplied  instances.  Ahijtih  es- 
caped even  in  the  house  of  Jeroboam;  Hezekiah  in  that  of  Ahaz; 
«nd  Josidk  in  that  of  Amon.  Thus,  also,  has  the  fact  often  been  in  ail 
•ucceedine  a^es  of  time.   Children,  therefore,  instead  of  dospair- 
ine,  should  gird  themselves  with  watchfulness  and  resolution,  suit- 
ed to  their  circumstances ;   should  continually,  and  fervently, 
beseech  God  to  guard  them  by  his  good  Spirit  from  the  dan- 
gers, in  which  they  stand ;  should  watch  their  own  conduct  with 
peculiar  anxiety;  should  seek  for  wisdom,  and  direction,  from 
religious   books,   especially  from   the   Scriptures;   and   should 
ask  advice,  countenance,  and  assistance,  from  those  among  their 
•friends  who  are  persons  of  piety.     The  company  of  such  per- 
sons counteracts,  in  a  manner  invaluable,  the  influence  of  evil 
exampiei     He  that  walkeih  with  wise  menj  says  God,  shall  be 
itist. 

Having  thus  given  a  summary  account  of  the  Duties  of  chil- 
dren, I  shall  now  proceed  to  mention  several  Reasons  to  enforce 
them* 

1.  Every  considerate  child  will  feel  his  filial  duty  strongly  urged 
4y  the  Excellence  of  this  conduct^  and  the  Odiousness  of  filial 
impiety. 
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This  is  one  of  the  few  moral  subjects,  concerning  which  all  men 
are  agreed.  The  writers  of  all  ages  and  of  all  countries,  have 
taught  us  with  a  single  voice,  that  to  the  common  eye  of  mankind, 
no  object  is  more  amiable,  or  more  delightful,  than  a  dutiful  ana 
virtuous  child.  This  charming  object  commends  itself,  at  first 
view,  to  the  natural  feelings,  the  judgment,  and  the  conscience! 
of  all  men.  It  commends  itself  at  once,  without  deliberation,  anq 
without  doubt.  It  has  commended  itself  to  persons  of  every  chai^ 
actor,  in  every  age,  and  in  every  country.  It  is  esteemed  :  it  is 
loved.  The  affection  which  it  excites,  and  the  reputation,  which 
it  produces,  are  sincere,  solid,  and  permanent.  Nothing  mor^ 
certainly  generates  esteem :  nothing  more  uniformly  creates  friends^ 
It  is  a  kind  of  glory,  sijrroundine  the  child)  wherever  he  goes^ 
seen,  felt,  and  acknowledged,  by  all  men,  and  conferring  a  distinc- 
tion, otherwise  unattainable.  AH  persons  presage  well  of  such  k 
child  :  and  he  is  expected,  of  course,  to  fill  every  station,  to  whic& 
his  talents  are  suited,  with  propriety,  and  honour. 

An  undutiful  child,  on  the  contrary,  brands  his  own  character 
with  odiousness  and  infamy.  No  person  sees  him,  or  thinks  of 
him,  without  pain  and  diseust.  No  parent  is  willing,  that  bis  own 
children  should  become  his  companions.  The  vilest  persons  re* 
^rd  him  with  contempt  and  abhorrence ;  the  best,  with  pity  an4 
indignation.  A  parent,  on  his  death-bed,  hardly  knows  how  to  ask 
a  blessing  for  him :  and  those,  who  survive,  are  still  more  unablo 
to  believe  it  will  descend  upon  his  bead. 

2.  Cansideraie  children  will  find  another  powtrfid  reason  for 
filial  duty  in  the  Pleasure,  which  it  gives  their  parents* 

Nothing,  which  takes  place  in  human  life,  creates  a  higher,  moi^& 
genuine,  or  more  unmingled,  pleasure  in  the  minds  of  parents,  than 
the  pious  and  dutiful  conduct  of  their  children.  It  is  indeed  im- 
possible, that  a  child  should  form  adeauate  conceptions  of  the  de- 
light, which  such  conduct  awakens  in  tne  parental  hearL  Experi- 
ence only  can  completely  teach  the  nature  of  this  emotion.  Still, 
children  cannot  but  know,  that  their  parents  in  this  manner  find 
exquisite  enjoyment ;  nor  can  they  be  ienorant,  that  to  produce  it 
is  one  of  their  oinni  chief  blessings,  as  well  as  one  of  their  indispen- 
sable duties.  Filial  Piety  is  a  continual  feast ;  an  ample  reward 
for  every  parental  care,  toil,  watching,  anxiety,  and  prayer.  It 
sweetens  all  the  bitterness  of  human  life ;  and  adds  an  exquisite 
relish  to  every  comfort.  The  burdens  of  life  it  makes  light  and 
easy ;  and  is  the  most  supporting  stay,  on  this  side  of  heaven,  to  the 
weary  steps  of  declining  age. 

An  undutiful  child,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  broken  reed,  on  zoAtcA^ 
if  a  man  lean,  it  shall  thrust  thrwjigh  his  hand,  and  pierce  him*  A 
foolish  son  is  a  heaviness  alike  to  his  father  and  his  mother;  a  spot 
on  their  character ;  a  trial  of  their  patience ;  a  blast  upon  th^ir 
ho])es  J  a  nuisance  to  their  family ;  and  a  thorn  in  ihcir  hcaiU. 
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3.  7%i  JUmands  of  Gratitude  present  a  combmatian  of  ntch  rea^ 
fpns  to  every  such  child^for  the  same  conduct. 

Parental  love  is  unrivalled  by  anv  affection  of  th^  human  breast 
in  its  strength,  its  tenderness,  its  patience,  its  permanency,  and  iu 
cheerful  self-denial.  The  labours  which  it  undergoes,  and  the 
willingness  with  which  it  undergoes  them,  are  unexampled  in  the 
concerns  of  man.  No  other  aflfection  toils  with  the  same  readincM 
and  patience,  or  voluntarily  encounters  the  same  watchings,  caresi 
pains,  and  Anxieties.  None  prompts  so  many  prayers :  none 
awakens  so  many  tears.  Most  of  human  life,  after  we  arrive  at 
adult  age,  is  spent  in  providing  for  the  wants,  alleviating  the  «uf* 
ferings,  removmg  the  diseases,  furnishing  the  education,  guarding 
the  conduct,  securing  the  safety,  accomplishing  the  seldement^ 
and  promoting  the  salvation,  of  children.  More  is  done  by  pa- 
irients,  and  dailv  done,  than  children  can  ever  realize,  until  they  are 
called  to  do  the  same  things  for  their  own  offspring.  All,  at  the 
same  time,  are  efforts  of  tenderness  merely.  These  efforts  are 
almost  without  number;  this  tenderness  almost  without  degree. 
.What  child,  who  remembers  that  he  is  indebted  to  his  parents  for 
Ills  being,  and  under  God  for  almost  ^eyery  blessing  which  he  en* 
j[6ys,  for  almost  all  that  he  is,  and  almost  all  that  he  has,  can  foil  to 
eel,  and  to  acknowledge,  that  the  utmost,  which  he  can  do  in  the 
proper  course  of  filial  piety,  is  an  imperfect  requital  for  such  affec- 
tions, and  such  blessings,  as  these  ?  That  there  are  such  btinga  I 
am  reluctantly  compelled  to  confess.  Children  they  ought  not  to 
be  called.     They  are  unworthy  of  the  name.     They  are  monstrous 

S reductions,  out  of  the  course  of  nature ;  and,  like  all  such  pro- 
uctions,  fill  the  mind  only  with  loathing  and  horror.  Let  sudi 
children  remember,  that  they  are  objects  of  still  more  abhorrence 
tt>  God,  than  to  men.  Let  them  remember,  that  this  great  and  aw- 
ful Being,  who  has  styled  himself  the  Father  of  mankmd,  and  who 
has  imaged  his  own  tenderness  for  his  creatures  by  that  of  a  father 
to  his  children,  will,  at  the  final  day,  vindicate  the  parental  rights  in 
a  terrible  manner  by  inflicting  the  severest  punishment  on  uadutiful 
children. 

4.  The  great  Advantages  of  filial  piety  present  strong  reasons 
for  the  practice  of  it  to  children  of  every  cliaracttr. 

Of  the  text  St.  Paul  obser\'es,  when  enjoining  the  duties  of  it 
upon  the  children  of  the  Ephesian  Christians,  that  it  is  the  first 
Commandment  with  promise.  Accordingly,  he  urges  their  obe- 
dience to  it  upon  the  very  ground  of  this  promise,  tuat  their  dui/s 
also  might  be  long  upon  the  land^  which  the  Lord  their  God  hadgiv' 
en  them.  This  promise,  therefore,  to  such  an  extern,  that  an  Apos- 
tle thought  proper  lo  urge  it  upon  the  Ephesian  Christians,  exf  ends 
to  the  Gentiles.  The  promises  to  the  Jtws^  in  most  instances,  an- 
'  nounced  temporal  blessings  only.  Those,  which  are  made  to 
Christians,  chiefly  convey  spiritual  blessings.  But  that,  which  ii 
contained  in  the  text,  conveys  temporal  blessings  also.     la  coa- 
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versing  with  the  plain  people  of  this  country,  distinguished  for 
their  good  sense,  and  careful  observation  of  facts,  I  nave  found 
them,  to  a  great  extent,  firmly  persuaded  of  the  verification  of  this 

i promise  in  our  own  days ;  and  ready  to  produce  a  variety  of  proofs 
rom  cases,  in  which  they  have  seen  the  blessing  realized.  Their 
opinion  on  this  subject  is  mine ;  and  with  their  experience  my  own 
has  coincided. 

Indeed,  no  small  measure  of  prosperity  seems  ordinarily  tn^er- 
woven  with  a  course  of  filial  piety.    The  comfort  which  it  insures 
to  parents,  the  harmony  which  it  produces  in  the  family,  the  peace 
which  it  yields  to  the  conscience,  are  all  essential  ingredients  of 
happiness.     To  these  it  adds  the  approbation  of  every  beholder, 
the  possession  of  a  fair  and  lasting  reputation ;  the  confidence, 
and  good-nlll  of  every  worthy  man;  and,  of  consequence,  an  op- 
portunity of  ea^iljr  gaining  tnose  useful  employ  men  t»,  which  wor- 
thy men  have  to  giv^v    Beyond  this,  it  naturally  associates  with 
itself  that  temperance,  muueration,  and  sobriety,  which  furnish  a 
solid  foundation  for  health  and  long  life.     In  my  own  apprehen- 
sion, however,  these  are  not  all  its  blessings.     I  do  not  oelieve, 
that  miracles  are  wrought  for  its  reward.    Neither  will  I  say,  that 
purer  gales  breathe,  to  preserve  its  health ;  nor  that  softer  suns 
arise,  or  more  timely  rams  descend,  to  mature  its  harvests ;  nor 
that  more  propitious  winds  blow,  to  waft  its  ships  home  in  safety* 
But  I  will  say,  that  on  the  tide  of  providence  multipl^Jblessings 
are  borne  into  its  possession,  at  seasons  when  they  ai^^ifnexpect- 
ed,  in  ways  unforeseen,  and  by  means  unprovidfed  by  Its  own 
forecast,  which  are  often  of  high  importance ;  which  altogether, 
constitute  a  rich  proportion  of  prosperity ;  and  which,  usuafiy,  are 
not  found  by  persons  of  the  contrary  cniaracter. 

At  the  same  time,  those,  who  act  well  as  children,  almost  of 
course  act  well  as  men  and  women ;  and  thus  have  taken,  without 
design,  the  cion  of  happiness  from  the  parental  stock,  and  grafted 
it  upon  other  stems,  wnich  bear  fruit  abundandy  to  themselves. 
Here,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Watts, 

''It  revives,  and  bean 

A  train  of  blessings  for  tlieir  heirt." 

It  IS  also  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  filial  piety,  if  derived  fit)m 
an  evangelical  source,  is  entitled  to  the  peculiar  favour  of  God  in 
the  present  world,  and  to  the  everlasting  blessings  of  the  world 
to  come. 

5.  The  Declarations  of  God  concerning  this  important  subject, 
furnish  reasons  at  once  alluring  and  awfuly  for  the  exercise  ofjilial 
piety. 

The  text  is  an  illustrious  example  of  this  nature,  of  the  most 
persuasive  kind.     Deut  xxi.  18,  gives  us  a  terrible  one  concern- 
ing the  stubborn  and  rebellious  son.     The  eye,  says  Agur^  that 
Vol.  III.  38 
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wioekeih  at  hit  father^  and  refu^efk  to  obey  his  nwihtr^  the  faveM  ijf 
ihB  valley  shall  pick  it  oiU,  and  the  ymtng  eagles  shall  eat  it* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  accounts  of  this  subject  to  be  famd 
in  the  Scriptures,  as  it  has  struck  my  mind,  is  exhibited  'th  (h^ 
35U1  Chapter  oi  Jeremiah.  JorUtdab^  the  son  6(Rethabj  cotoattnd^ 
ed  hb  children,  and  their  posterity,  neither  to  drink  wine,  nor  Id 
hdld  housesj  nor  to  sow  seedj  nor  to  plant  vineyards^  bid  to  dwell  m 
UnU  from  generation  to  generation.  The  Rechabites  obey^  bis 
voice ;  and,  at  the  time  oJt  Jeremiah,  had,  for  three  hundred  jrearfli 
lived  in  the  manner  which  their  Ancestor  enjoined.  As  a  reward 
of  their  filial  obedience,  the  Prophet  Jiremiah  was  sent  unto  the 
Rechabiiet  with  this  remarkable  message.  JTms  saith  JztiotA^ 
f^  hottSj  the  God  of  Israel ;  becmise  yt  have  obeyed  the  cnmmand* 
mmt  of  Jonadaby  your  father j  and  kept  all  his  precfts,  and  db^ 
eieeording  to  all  that  he  hath  commanded  you:  mere/ore  tktes  saith 
Jkbovah  of  hosts^  the  God  of  Israel^  Jorutwtb  the  son  of  RechM^ 
shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before  me  for  ever. 

6.  T%e  Example  of  Christ  is  a  reason,  of  the  highest  import j  io 
compel  the  exercise  of  filial  piety. 

This  wonderful  person,  notwithstanding  hrs  g;reat  and  ^loriooi 
character,  and  suolime  destination,^was  the  feirest  specimen  d 
obedience  to  parents,  ever  seen  in  the  present  world.  Let  diil- 
drenrn9b6iiiberi  that,  if  they  Iiave  not  the  ^rit  of  Christ,  they  arrt 
wmt^Ms.  Re  was  subject  to  his  parents,  as  a  child  of  their  fan^ 
ily,  until  he  was  thirty  years  of  age ;  and  forgot  not,  when  he  bung 
on  the  cross,  to  provide  an  effectual  support  and  protection  for  his 
Mother.  Let  all  children  remember,  wnen  they  are  weary  of  la- 
bouring for  their  pai^nts,  that  Christ  laboured  for  his  /  when  they 
are  impatient  of  their  coinmiands,  that  Christ  cheerfullv  obeyed; 
when  they  are  reluctant  to  provide  for  their  parents,  tnat  Christ 
forgot  himself,  and  providea  for  his  mother,  amid  the  agonies  of 
crucifixion.  The  anectionate  language  of  this  Divine  example  to 
every  child  is,  60  thou,  and  do  likewise. 
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In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  Du- 
titi  of  Chudren*  f  shall  now  'proceed  to  consider  the  Duties  of 
Parents.  This,  also,  I  must  consider  in  a  very  summary  manner, 
notwithstanding  the  copiousness,  and  importance,  of  the  subject. 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture,  parents  are  directed  to  train  m 
their  children  in  the  way  in  which  they  shottld  go :  and,  to  encour- 
age them  to  this  duty,  a  promise  is  given,  that  their  children,  if 
trained  in  this  way,  will  not  depart  from  it.  The  word,  Irain^  ori- 
ginally denotes  to  draw  along  by  a  regular  and  steady  course  ofex^ 
ertions  ;  and  is,  hence,  very  naturally  used  to  sienifv  drawing  from 
one  action  to  another  by  persuasions^  promises  and  other  efforts^  con- 
tmuaflif  repeated.  In  a  loose  and  general  sense,  therefore,  it  may 
casilv  include  all  the  duties  of  Parents  to  their  children* 

Tne  way  in  which  a  child  should  go,  is  undoubtedly  the  ws^y, 
in  which  it  is  best  for  him  to  go,  with  respect  both  to  his  tempon^l 
and  eternal  well-being. 

These  duties  are  customarily,  and  justly,  distributed  under  three 
heads : 

The  Maintenance} 

The  Education  ;  and, 

The  Settlement }  of  Children. 

T7u  Mainienance  of  Children  must  unquestionably  be  suchj  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  parents  will  admit,  consistently  with  the 
dictates  of  prudence ;  and  such  as  will  secure  comfort  to  their 
children.  Their  food  and  raiment,  their  employments  and  grati- 
fications, ought  to  be  all  such,  as  to  promote  their  health.  They 
are  carefully  to  be  nursed  in  sickness,  and  guarded  from  danger. 
Their  ei\joyments  of  every  kind  ought  invariably  to  be  innocent ; 
reasonable  in  their  number  and  degree ;  evident  testimonies  of 
parental  wisdcmi,  as  well  as  of  parental  affection ;  such  as  ahall 
prevent  them  fioom  suffering  unnecessary  mortification  ;  and  such 
as  shall  not  flatter  pride,  foster  avarice,  or  encourage  sloth  or  soi^ 
Quality.  They  ought  also  to  be  such,  as  to  place  them  upon  the 
same  level  with  the  children  of  other  discreet  parents  in  similar 
circumstanices. 

JTu  educaUi^  ofchiUxen  involves  their  butr%ictiQn%  and  Qijmsnt 
tsU.  •■■■•.-•        -  •  '*' 

Tke  huirycHon  ^^kiUtm  iDc}i|dt% 
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TTu  7%«nft,  tvAicA  /Aey  are  to  be  taught;  and, 

7%e  Manner  of  teaching  them. 

The  Things  J  which  Children  are  to  be  taught  j  may  be  distributed 
under  the  two  heads  of  Matural  Knowledge ;  and  Moral  Know 
ledge* 

^Natural  Knowledge  includes, 

1.  Their  Learning. 

^  By  this  I  intend  every  things  which  they  are  to  gain  from  bookt  f 
whether  it  be  Learnings  appropriately  so  called,  or  the  knowledge  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Of  this  subject  I  observe,  generally,  that,  like 
the  Maintenance  of  Children,  it  must  comport  with  ue  circum- 
stances of  the  Parents.  It  ought^  also,  to  be  suited  to  the  char- 
acter, talents,  and  destination,  of  the  Child.  But  an  acquaintance 
with  Readine,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  every  Child.  It  is  indispensable,  that  every  child  should  read 
the  Scriptures ;  highly  important,  that  he  should  read  other  reli- 
gious books ;  and  very  useful,  that  he  should  enlarge  his  mind  by 
such  diversified  knowledge,  as  may  render  him  beneficial  to  him- 
self and  to  mankind. 

2.  Natural  Knowledge  includes,  also,  an  acquaintance  with  at 
least  some  otu  kind  ofusefid  Business. 

Ordinarily,  this  acquaintance  can  be  gained  only  in  the  practical 
manner  ;  that  is,  by  placing  the  child,  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
in  the  business,  which  is  to  be  learned.  After  he  has  been  instruct- 
ed in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  advantageous  prosecution  of  every  kind  of  business,  he 
should  be  required  to  do  the  very  business,  in  which  he  is  to  be  edu^ 
cated. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  on  the  part  of  rich  parents,  than 
their  neglect  of  educating  their  children  to  the  thorough  knowledge 
of  some  useful  business.     It  is  often  observed,  and  generally  felt, 
that  such  an  education  is  unnecessary,  because  theu*  children  are 
to  inherit  fortunes.    The  children  also  feel  and  are  taught  by  their 
parents  to  feel,  that  such  an  education  is  utterly  unnecessary  for 
themselves.     Both,  at  the  same  time,  are  but  too  apt  to  consider 
active  employments,  and  even  the  knowledge  necessary  to  direct 
them,  as  humiliating,  and  disgraceful,  to  the  children.     These  hre 
very  great  mistakes ;  the  dictates  of  pride  and  vanity,  and  noi  of 
good  sense.     Were  nothing  but  the  present  prosperity  of  childien 
to  be  regarded ;  they  ought  invariably  to  be  educated  in  the  kiiow- 
ledee  of  useful  business.    Almost  all  the  wealth  in  this  country  is 
in  the  hands  of  those,  who  have  acquired  it  by  their  own  industry: 
and  almost  all  those,  who  inherit  fortunes,  dissipate  them  in  early 
life ;  and  spend  their  remaining  days  in  poverty  and  humiliation. 
I^orance  of  business ;  and  its  consequences,  idleness  and  profu- 
sion ;  will  easily,  and  in  a  short  time,  scatter  any  estate.  A  fortune 
18  a  pond,  the  waters  of  which  will  soon  run  out :  well-directed  in- 
4o^|j  is  a  springy  whose  streams  are  perennial. 
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Besides,  the  man,  who  pursues  no  useful  business,  is  without 
signi/icance,  and  without  reputation.  The  sound  common  sense 
of  mankind  will  never  annex  character  to  useless  life*  He  who 
^merely  hangs  as  a  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  his  fellow-men ; 
who  adds  nothing  to  the  common  stock  of  comfort,  and  merely 
spends  his  time  in  devouring  it;  will  invariably,  as  well  as  justly, 
be  accounted  a  public  nuisance. 

Beyond  all  this,  eveiy  parent  is  bound  by  his  duty  to  God,  and 
his  children,  to  educate  them  to  useful  business,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  perform  their  own  duty ;  to  become  blessings  both  to 
themselves  and  mankind  ;  and  to  possess  the  rational  enjoyments, 
furnished  by  a  life  of  industrious  activity ;  in  their  very  nature  in- 
coniprehensibly  superior  to  sloth  and  profusion. 

Moral  Knowledge  is  all  included,  as  well  as  enjotned,  in  tKe  Scrip* 
lures.  It  is  also,  in  its  own  nature,  either  diredtly,  or  indirectly, 
all  practical. 

Knowledge  of  this  kind  is  naturally  distributed  under  the  fol- 
lowing heaos : 
1.  Piety. 

To  this  head  belongs  Reverence  to  God.  Every  child  should  be 
taught,  from  the  beginning,  to  fear  that  great  and  glorious  Being, 
to  whom  he  owes  his  existence,  his  blessings,  and  his  hopes.  This 
knowledge  is  indispensable  to  all  rectitude  of  character.  As  I  have 
considered  the  general  nature  of  this  subject  in  a  former  dis- 
course ;  I  shall  only  observe  here,  that  nothing  will,  in  an  equal 
degree,  secure  a  child  from  sin ;  strengthen  him  against  the  force 
of  temptation  ;  or  fix  his  feet  immoveably  in  the  path  of  righte- 
ousness. 

Inseparably  connected  with  this  subject  is  a  sense  of  Accounta- 
bleness.  Every  child  should  know,  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of 
knowing,  that  he  is  a  Moral  being  in  a  state  of  probation,  for  his 
conduct,  in  which  he  will  be  hereafter  judged  and  rewarded;  that 
God  is  an  eye-witness  to  all  his  secret  and  open  conduct  alike ; 
and  that  every  thing,  which  he  speaks,  thinks,  or  does,  will  be  the 
foundation  of  his  final  reward.  Proper  impressions  of  these  two 
great  subjects,  habitually  made  in  the  early  periods  of  childhood, 
will  influence  the  life  more  than  any  other  considerations ;  will  re« 
vive,  after  they  have  been  long  thought  to  have  been  forgotten ; 
and  will  produce  happy  effects,  when  all  other  causes  have  lost 
their  power. 

With  the  same  care,  should  children  he  accustomed  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  whenever  they  have  become  able  to  read*  Here  they  will 
find  these  great  subjects,  as  well  as  all  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
placed  in  tne  strongest  light,  and  taught  in  the  most  perfect  man- 
ner :  a  manner  suited  to  every  mino,  capable  of  understanding 
such  subjects  at  all*  Here,  particularly,  racts,  and  characters,  o? 
a  moral  nature,  are  exhibitea  with  a  fehdty  altogether  unrivalled* 
With  both  of  tnesei  children  are  delisted;  and  fiiiten  on  bolk 
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with  that  peculiar  earnestness,  which  prevents  them  from  being 
ever  obliterated*  As  they  are  presented  in  the  Scriptures,  ibey 
are  eminently  entertaining  to  children ;  and  to  a  great  extei\t,  are 
set  in  'SO  obvious  a  Ught,  as  to  be  easily  understood  even  by  very 
young  minds. 

Even/  child  should  be  taught^  also,  that  he  is  a  sinner:  and,  as 
mcA)  exposed  to  the  anger  of  God.  The  efficacy  of  this  instruction 
upon  the  early  mind  is  of  the  most  desirable  nature.  Nothing 
more  successfully  checks  the  growth  of  pride ;  the  most  universal 
the  most  pleasing,  the  most  operative,  and  the  most  mischievous, 
of  all  the  human  passions.  Without  this  instruction,  also,  all 
other  religious  teaching  will  be  in  vain.  He,  who  is  not  conscious 
that  he  is  a  sinner*  will  never  take  a  single  step  towards  salvation. 
Happily^  children  very  easily  receive  and  admit,  this  instruction. 
la  the  earlier  periods  of  life  the  conscience  is  so  far  unbiassed,  and 
po^sses  so  great  power,  as  to  induce  the  heart,  however  reluctant 
in  itselA  regularly  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  important  doc- 
trine. 

Js  s^om  as  it  is  practicable^  evert/  child  should  be  conducted  to  the 
h^mitltdge  of  the  Saviour.  On  the  infinite  importance  of  this  indis- 
pensable knowledge  1  need  not  here  dwell.  Suffice  it  to  observe, 
uAt  children  will  sooner  imbibe  this  knowledge,  than  parents 
%i^  w^ually  aware ;  and  that  childhood  is,  often,  the  only  oppor- 
lonity  for  obtaining  it,  which  they  ever  enjoy. 

Finally^  children  should  be  carefully  instructed  in  all  the  external 
Arfiet  of  Piety.  They  should  be  efifectually  as  well  as  unceasing- 
Ij  taught  to  mention  the  name  of  God,  and  every  thing  obviously 
related  to  this  awful  Being  with  profound  Reverence  only ;  to  ob- 
serve the  Sabbath,  from  tne  beginning  to  the  end,  with  religious 
exactness ;  to  be  present  punctiliously  at  the  public  worship  of 
God,  and  to  attend  to  all  the  ordinances  of  it  with  reverence  and 
care ;  to  attend  in  the  same  manner  upon  family  worship ;  and  is 
the  same  manner  to  perform,  regularly,  every  morning  and  every 
evening,  the  duty  of  secret  prayer. 

All  uiese  things  should  be  explained  to  children  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  render  their  views  of  them  just,  and  rational,  and  their 
practice  of  them  Evangelical,  and  not  a  mere  matter  of  form. 
2.  Morality  ;  or  the  l)utiesy  which  respect  our  fellow-men. 
Among  these.  Truth  should  hold  the  first  place.     As  I  expect 
speedily  to  examine  the  nature  and  importance  of  this  subject,  as 
well  as  most  others  which  will  be  mentioned  in  this  discussion  ;  it 
^11  be  unnecessary  to  expatiate  upon  them  at  present.     It  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  here,  that  a  profound  and  reverential  regard  to 
tnith  should  be  awakened  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  from  the  moment 
when  he  begins  to  assert  any  thing ;  that  no  variations  from  it, 
eitl)ier  iu  jest  or  in  earnest,  should  ever  be  permitted  to  pass  with- 
tfui  animadyorsioni  that  its  nature  and  importance  should  be  ex- 
l^fuuftBd  to  td|^  chQoi  aa  soo&  at  ^  is  able  to  ui^ierstand  them  i  ibst 
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resistance  to  falsehood  and  ptevaricatida  should  iimnAMf  bit 
made  unconditionally,  and  withd^  any  abatemeM;  timt  tius  its 
sistance  should  be  made  in  every  hoj>eiul  tnapnet,  and  to  etery 
necessary  degree,  and  should  nev^t  cease,  until  the  veracity  of  the 
child  shall  be  effectually  se<:ured ;  that  everv  encour^i^efn^nt  tb 
veracity,  which  prudence  can  suggest,  shotila  be  holden  odi  to' 
him  continually ;  and  that  a  rigid  example  of  speaking  truth,  and 
fulfilling  promises,  should  be  set  before  him  by  all,  with  whotn  h% 
corresponds,  especially  by  the  parents  and  the  family,  without  any 
variation  from  it,  either  in  reality  or  appearance  ;  that  all  seeming 
<!epartures  from  it  should  be  carefully  explained  to  him ;  and  that 
he  shodd  be  obK^ed  to  fulfil  all  his  promises,  if  not  unlawftil^ 
however  inconvenient  the  fulfilment  may  be  to  the  parents,  or  to 
him. 

Justice,  by^ which  I  intend  Commutative  Justice,  is  a  kindred  vir^ 
hu  to  truth}  and  should  be  lawhtjfrom  the  same  period,  with  fAi 
same  care.  Every  child  should  be  taught  to  pay  aill  his  debts  and 
fulfil  all  his  coiitrdi:ts,  exactly  in  the  manner,  completely  in  th^ 
value,  and  punctually  at  the  time.  Every  child  should  be  discour- 
aged from  the  propensity  to  make  bargains  ;  so  early,  so  strong- 
ly, and  so  universally,  visible.  He  should  be  discouraged,  also, 
from  every  wish  to  make  what  is  called  a  eood  bargain ;  the  com- 
mon source  of  all  cheating ;  and  shoulcf  be  taught,  that  he  is 
bound  to  render  an  equivalent  for  what  he  receives.     Every  bttr* 

{rain,  disadvantageous  to  himself,  he  should  be  bound  scrupuious- 
y  to  fulfil.  Every  thing,  which  he  has  borrowed,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  return,  uninjured,  at  the  time :  and  every  thing  be« 
longing  to  others,  which  he  has  lost,  he  should  be  reouired  to 
replace.  In  this  manner  he  will  grow  up  to  that  sense  ot  justice^ 
without  which  it  is  impossible  for  virtue  to  exist. 

Morality,  begun  in  truth,  and  advanced  in  justice,  is  finished  in 
Kindness.  The  minds  of  children  may  be  easilv  rendered  kind 
by  a  wise  cultivation ;  and  by  the  want  of  it  will  easily  become 
unfeeling  and  cruel.  Children  should  be  taught,  the  first  moment 
they  are  capable  of  being  taught,  a  lively  tenderness  for  the  feet 
ingt,  the  sufferings,  and  the  happiness,  of  all  beings,  with  whom 
diey  are  conversant.  The  Emperor  Domitian  has  proved,  that 
cruelty,  when  it  cannot  satiate  itself  on  human  misery,  can  be 
gratified  even  with  the  death  of  flies.  Every  child  should  be  in- 
variably instructed  to  exercise  kindness  towards  animals,  and  to 
ahun  cruelty  even  to  an  insect.  The  plundering  of  birds'  nests, 
and  the  capture  of  their  young,  is  in  aU  ordinary  cases,  notwith- 
standing it  is  so  generally  allowed,  an  employment,  fitted  only  to 
harden  the  heart,  and  prepare  it  to  be  insensible  to  human  suffeN 
ings.  Still  worse  is  the  deplorable  practice,  extensively  allowed 
also,  of  setting  up  poultry  as  a  mark,  to  be  destroyed  by  mdual 
torture.  Worse  still  is  the  practice,  so  widely  and  shamefully  ex« 
tended  in  some  parts  of  this  country,  of  coct-fiehting ;  abomina^ 
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ble  for  itn  cnieltj,  and  detestable  for  its  fraud.    Children  sbouU 
never  injure  animals  without  reproof  solemnly  administered,  nor, 
as  the  case  may  he,  without  punishment.  -  All  their  unkindness  to 
each  other,  ^nd  all  the  unkmdness  of  others  which  falls  witln 
their  knowlKlge,  should  be  strongly  and  unconditionally  repro- 
bated*    At  the  same  time,  every  mstance  of  their  spontaneov 
tenderness,  and  beneficence,  should  be  strongly  conmiendcd  ;  an^ 
as  prudence  may  direct,  followed  by  suitable  rewards ;   wUk 
every  instance  of  cruelty  should  be  treated  with  efficacious  db- 
ccuntenance,  and  strenuous  opposition  ;  and  should  be  seen  to 
awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  parent  detestation  and  horror.     Amoof 
the  exercises  of  kindness,  which  are  of  prime  importance,  one  d 
the  most  diflScult  to  learn  is  the  forgiveness  of  injuries.     On  thii 
account  it  should  be  taught  earl^,  unceasingly,  and  strenuously, 
with  powerful  persuasion,  and  distinguishing  rewards.     An  unibr 

S'ving  and  revengeful  spirit,  on  the  contrary,  should,  however 
fficult  and  discouraging  the  task,  be  at  all  events  broken  down  ,* 
and  no  attempt  should  be  omitted,  until  this  work  is  effectually 
accomplished.  * 

3.  Self'GavemmcnL 

Children  should^  from  the  beginnings  be  taught  to  be  induitriam. 
The  value  of  time  should  be  explained  to  them,  as  the  means  ot 
all  usefulness  and  enjovment,  of  duty  and  salvation.  To  enabk 
them  to  employ  it  in  the  best  manner,  they  should  be  early  ac- 
customed to  methodize  it  by  useful  divisions ;  allotting  regularly 
one  period  to  devotion,  another  to  business,  and  anoUier  to  r^ 
creation.  Their  business,  also,  should  be  methodized  by  subo^ 
dinate  divisions  :  one  period  being  regularly  destined  to  one  em- 
ployment, and  another  to  another.  In  this  manner  they  will  soon 
see,  that  far  more  can  be  accomplished,  than  by  loose  and  desul- 
tory eflTorts.  Industry,  naturally  disagreeable,  may  be  rendered 
pleasing  bv  address  and  habituation,  advice  and  example.  As 
this  is  the  ^untain,  under  God,  of  lall  human  attainments,  and  en- 
joyments ;  no  exertions  should  be  left  unti*ied  to  establish  it,  at  a 
very  early  date,  in  the  minds  of  children. 

^}on  tndustrvj  in  his  childj  every  parent  should  graft  Economy* 
To  economy,  the  human  mind  is  more  reluctant,  than  even  to  in- 
dustry. In  order  to  relish  it,  two  ereat  difficulties  must  be  oveiv 
come.  One  is  the  powerful  relish  for  the  gratifications,  which  oc- 
casion our  expense.  The  other  is  the  constant,  laborious  atten- 
tion, so  necessary  to  the  practice  of  that  branch  of  economy  which 
is  employed  in  preserving  the  various  kinds  of  property.  The 
latter  of  these  is  usually  the  greater  difficulty ;  but  may,  as  well 
as  the  other,  be  overcome  by  long-continuea,  prudent,  and  unre* 
mitted  exertion. 

The  children  of  the  honest  and  industrious  poor,  and  of  persons 
in  moderate  circumstances,  are  usually  taught  economy  from  oe- 
neasity  \  in  most  instances,  however,  not  so  thoroughly,  and  hap- 
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pily,  as  ou^ht  to  be  wished;  The  children  of  opulent  parentti 
and  of  the  idle  poor,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  sadly  ne^ected,  as  to 
this  necessary  part  of  their  education.  The  consequence  iSj  that 
the  children  of  the  one  are  kept  poor,  and  the  cnildren  of  die 
other  frequently  reduced  to  poverty.  Economy  is  at  least  as-  ne- 
cessary to  prosperity,  even  in  a  moderate  degree,  as  Industry  it- 
self. Equally  necessary  is  it  to  furnish  us  the  power  of  doing- justice 
to- others ;  safely  from  temptations  to  fraud,  falsehood,  and  innu- 
merable other  evils ;  support  in  sickness,  and-old  age ;  the  educa- 
tion, and G^nfortable  settlement,  of  our  families;  and  a  host  of 
other  bles^gs.  It  is,  therefore,  an  indispensable  duty ;  and'  is 
made  such  by  the  example,  and  precept,  of  our  Savioun  When  he 
had  fed  a  multitude  by  a  creative  act  of  his  own,  he  directed  his 
disciples  to  gather  vp  the  fragments^  that  nothing  might-  bt  hit* 
What  was  their  duty,  in  such  a  case,  is  certainly  the  duty  of  all 
men,  in  all  cases :  and,  however  it  may  be  despised  by  the  proud, 
and  the  prodigal,  or  however  forgotten  by  the  thoughtless,  will  be 
found  of  incalculable  importance  to  their  children. 

At  the  same  time,  they  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  all 
tendencies  to  covetousness,  and  to  every  other  exercise  of  a  mean 
and  narrow  mind.  Economy  furnishes  us  with  the  ability  to  per- 
form generous  acts.  Meanness  prevents  their  existence;  ana  de- 
stroys the  spirit,  from  which  they  spring.  Meanness,  also,  roots 
up,  in  whatever  form  it  may  exist,  all  the  tendencies  to  virtue ; 
every  stem,  on  which  it  may  be  hopefully  grafted. 

Another,  thing,  which  ought  to  be  cultivated  with  ^eat  care  in 
the  early  minds  of  children,  and  which  may  be  properly  raneed 
under  this  head,  is  the  exercise  of  the  Gentle  affections.  Violent 
affections  seem  to  be  the  chief  preventives  of  virtue,  and  its  chief 
enemies.  Gentle  affections  are  the  best  preparation  for  it;  and  the 
best  friends  to  it,  which  are  furnished  oy  numan  nature.-  All  the 
affisctions  of  virtue  are  ordinarily  gentle  ;  the  most  amiable  ones  al^ 
ways.  This  is  probably  one  powerful  reason,  why  so  many  more 
Christians  are  usually  found  in  the  female  sex,  than  in  ours ;  viz* 
that  the  softness  and  sweetness  of  their  affections  naturally  coincide 
with  religious  impressions ;  while  the  violence  of  ours  naturally 
resist  them.  Chilaren  should  regularly  be  checked,  and  subdued,  in 
every  ebullition  of  passion  ;  particularly  of  pride  and  anger.  Nor 
should  they  be  less  carefully  opposed  in  the  more  unobserved  pro- 
gress of  avarice  and  ambition.  The  mischiefs  of  these,  and  oi  all 
other  inordinate  passions,  are  known,  and  acknowledgied,  by  aH 
men.  It  will  be  only  necessary  to  remark  concernine  them  here> 
that,  while  they  continue  in  full  strength,  they  absolutely  forbid  all 
access  of  Religion,  and  fix  the  mind  in  immoveable  hostility  to  the 
divine  pleasure.  He,  who  wishes  his  children  to  become  the  sub- 
jects 01  piety,  should  make  it  a  prime  object  in  their  education^  to 
check  all  their  inordinate  oassions  with  an  efficacy  of  resistance, 
proportioned  to  the  demanos  of  each  case ;  and  should|  wHh  eqw 
Vol.  in.  S9 
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aazietYi  teach  them  to  check,  restrain,  and  subdue,  themselves* 
Usually,  this  work  may  in  early  childhood  be  easily  done ;  but 
unhappily  is  too  oilen  neglected.  The  passions  in  the  mind,  like 
weeos  in  a  jgarden,  sufficiently  tender  and  feeble  at 'first,  soon 
strengthen  themselves  to  such  a  degree  by  rankness  of  growth, 
that  to  subdue  them  becomes  difficult,  if  not  impossible.     Few 

Crsons  have,  then,  sufficient  resolution  to  undertake  the  task :  fewer 
ve  sufficient  perseverance  to  execute  it*  When  begun  in  season, 
it  is  ordinarily  attended  with  little  difficulty* 

Gentle  afiections  should  be'  encouraged  in  childry  by  all  the 
means  in  our  power.  They  should  constantly  witnesrthem  in  tu. 
The  exercise  of  them,  in  themselves,  should  from  time  to  time  be 
commended ;  the  amiablcncss  of  them  explained,  and  enforced* 
Companions,  possessed  of  such  affections,  should  be  selected  for 
them;  and  books,  containing  persuasive  examples,  and  illustra- 
tions, of  this  character,  should  be  put  into  their  hands* 

Intimately  connected  with  this  subject  is  Civility  and  Sweetness 
of  manners.  Lord  Chesterfield  justly  observes,  that  such  manners 
are  directly  required  by  our  Saviour's  practical  exposition  of  the 
second  great  Command  of  the  moral  law:  That  we  should  do  to 
others  whatsoever  we  would  that  they  should  do  to  us.  All  men  love 
to  be  treated  with  civilitv ;  and  are  bound,  therefore,  by  the  law 
of  God,  to  exhibit  sucn  treatment  to  others.  The  Chinese  pro- 
verbially, and  justly,  observe  that  a  man  without  civility  is  a  man 
without  common  sense.  Such  manners  are  the  proper  polish  of 
that  most  beautiful  of  all  diamonds,  Virtue ;  and  enable  it  to 
shine  with  its  own  peculiar  lustre. .  They  render  the  character 
lovely ;  increase  exceedingly  the  power  of  those  who  possess 
them,  to  do  good ;  and  secure  to  them  a  thousand  kind  offices, 
to  which  coarse,  rough,  and  brutal  men  are  utterly,  strangers* 
Children,  in  order  to  be  taught  such  manners,  besides  being  par- 
ticularly instructed  in  their  nature,  should,  especially,  be  accus- 
tomed to  the  company  of  those,  from  whom  they  may  be  success- 
foUy  copied* 

There  is  scarcely  a  fault,  to  which  children  are  prone,  which  is 
more  difficult  to  be  prevented,  than  the  Imprudence  of  the  Tongiu. 
Passion  prompts  them  to  expressions  of  rashness  and  violence; 
example,  to  profaneness  ;  the  love  of  being  listened  to,  to  the  be- 
traying of  secrets,  the  telling  of  marvellous  stories,  the  recitation 
of  private  history,  and  the  utterance  of  slander.  In  these  and 
other  similar  ways  they  often  wound  their  own  character,  and  the 
peace  both  of  themselves  and  their  connexions.  Every  attempt 
of  every  such  kind  ought  to  be  repelled  at  once,  and  effectually 
crushea.  Neglect,  here,  is  countenance  5  inattention,  encour- 
agement. What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  parents,  who  directly 
listen  to  their  children,  while  thus  employed ;  and  in  this  manner 
solicit  them  to  transgress  ?  Few  evils  need  tjo  be  more  steadily 
WAtchMl,  or  more  powerfully  resisted,  than  this*    A  prudent  and 
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well-governed  Uongue  is  an  invaluable  possession  ;  whether  wc 
ronsider  the  peace  of  the  possessor,  the  comfort  of  his  family,  op 
the  quietness  of  his  neighbourhood.  A  busy-body  in  other  men^i 
matters  is  classed  by  St.  Peter  with  murderers^  thieves^  and  maU" 
factors. 

Universally,  children  should  be  guarded^  and  taught  to  guard 
themselves y  with  the  utmost  care^  against  temptations*    They  dould 
be  cautioned  not  to  go,  and  restrained  from  going,  to  places  of 
evil  resort.     They  should  be  anxiously  prevented  from  the  compa- 
ny of  wicked  children ;  and,  as  much  as  may  be,  from  that  of  all 
other  persons,  from  whom  they  will  hear  dangerous  sentiments,  or 
who  will  set  before  them  dangerous  conduct.     They  should  also 
be  never  brought,  when  it  can  be  avoided,  into  contact  with  dan- 
gerous and  fascinating  objects.     From  such  objects  indeed,  and 
from  such  company,  they  cannot  be  entirely  secluded,  in  such  a 
world  as  this.     By  watchful  and  faithful  parents,  however,  much 
may  be  done  :  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  :  but  probably  so 
much,  as,  in  ordinary  cases  at  least,  perhaps  in  all,  to  secure  the 
child  irom  the  evil,  to  which  he  is  exposed.     One  important  mean 
of  security,  never  to  be  forgotten,  is  an  early,  strong,  and  habitual 
impression  of  their  exposure  to  temptation,  accompanied  by  ex- 
plicit and  thorough  information  of  the  evils,  which  will  certainly 
result  from  yielding  to  its  influence*     This  will  prove  a  safeguard 
to  the  child,  when  the  parent  cannot  be  present,  to  warn  him  of 
his  danger. 

It  win  be  remembered,  that  I  originally  proposed  to  mention 
a  part  onI)r  of  those  things,  which  are  to  be  tausht  to  children. 
Tnose,  which  have  been  mentioned,  are,  if  I  mistake  not,  pos- 
sessed of  distinguished  Importance;  and  will,  I  suppose,  be  ac- 
knowledged to  claim  a  primary  place  in^  parental  instruction.  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Manner^  in  which  they  should  h% 
taught. 

I.  The  Instruction  of  Children  should  be  begun  in  very  Early 
lift* 

Very  young  children  are  capable  of  learning  many  things  of 
incalculable  importance  to  themselves.  All  parents  appear  to  me 
to  labour  under  serious  mistakes  with  regard  to  this  subject ;  and 
begin  to  teach  their  children  many  things,  at  least,  at  a  later  peri- 
od than  that  in  which  they  would  advantageously  begin  to  receive 
them*  The  infant  mind  opens  faster,  than  we  are  apt  to  be  aware* 
This  is  the  true  reason,  why  very  young  children  are  almost  al- 
ways thought  peculiarly  bright  and  promising.  We  customarily 
attribute  this  opinion  to  parental  fondness ;  in  some  degree  per* 
haps,  Jusdy ;  but  it  arises  extensively  from  the  fact,  that  the  intel- 
lect of^^  little  children  outruns  in  its  progress  our  utmost  expecta- 
tions: the  goodness  of  God  intending,  1  suppose,  to  provide  by 
this  constitution  of  things  the  means  of  receivmjg  the  instruction,  so 
jbdispensable  to  children  at  that  period*    Of  this  advantage  Wfuy 
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parent  should  carefully  avail  himself*  At  the  same  time  he  should 
remember,  that  this  is  the  season  for  making  lasting  impressions. 
The  infant  mind  lays  strong  hold  of  every  thing,  which  it  is  taught. 
Both  its  undcrstanaing  andaffections  are  then  unoccupied.  The 
affections  are  then,  also,  remarkably  susceptible,  tender,  and  vig- 
orous. Every  person  knows  the  peculiarly  impressive  power  oi 
novelty.  On  the  infant  mind  every  thing  is  powerfully  impressed, 
because  every  thing  is  new.  From  these  causes  is  derived  that 
remarkable  fact,  so  commonly  observed,  that  early  impressions  iop 
flaence  the  character  and  the  life  beyond  all  others  ;  and  remain 
strong  and  vivid,  after  most  others  are  worn  away. 

Fr6m  these  remarks  must  be  seen,  with  irresistible  evidence,  the 
immense  importance  of  seizing  this  happy  period,  to  make  reli- 

S'ous  impressions  on  the  minds  of  our  onspring.  He,  who  loses 
is  season,  is  a  husbandman,  who  wastes  the  spring  in  idleness, 
and  sows  in  midsummer.  How  can  such  a  man  rationally  expect 
a  crop  ?  To  the  efforts  of  the  parent,  at  this  period,  the  professed 
Instructer  is  bound  to  add  his  own.  The  Instructer,  who  m  a 
school,  a  college,  or  an  university,  does  not  employ  the  opportani- 
ties,  which  he  enjoys,  of  making  religious  impressions  on  theminds 
of  his  pupils,  neglects  a  prime  part  of  his  duty  ;  and  so  far  wraps 
his  talent  in  a  napkin,  and  buries  it  in  the  earth. 

^.  CSiildren  ihould  be  Gradually  instructed. 

Knowledge  plainly  should  be  communicated  in  that  progresm 
course,  in  which  the  mind  is  most  capable  of  receiving  it.  The 
first  things  which  children  attain,  are  words^  and  facts.  To  these 
succeed,  ailer  no  great  interval,  plain  doctrines,  and  precepts.  As 
they  advance  in  years  and  understanding,  they  gradually  compre- 
hend, and  therefore  relish,  doctrines  of  a  more  complicated  and 
difficult  nature.  This  order  of  things,  being  inwrought  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind,  should  be  exactly  followed.  When 
it  is  counteracted,  or  forgotten,  the  task  of  instruction  will  ever  be 
•difficult ;  and  the  progress  of  the  pupil  slow  and  discouraging. 
A  loose  and  general  attention  to  this  great  rule  of  instruction  seems 
to  have  prevailed  in  most  enlightened  countries,  but  a  far  less  ac- 
curate one,  than  its  importance  deserves. 

Among  the  facts  and  doctrines,  suited  to  the  early  mind,  none 
we  itnbiDcd  with  more  readiness,  or  fastened  upon  with  more 
strength,  than  the  existence,  presence,  perfection,  and  providence, 
of  God :  the  Creation  of  all  things  by  his  power ;  its  own  account- 
ableness  to  him ;  and  the  immense  importance  of  his  favour,  and, 
therefore,  of  acting  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  his  approbation. 
These  things,  then,  together  with  such  as  are  mseparably  connect* 
ed  with  them,  should,  without  fail,  be  always  taught  at  the  dawn  of 
the  understanding. 

9«  The  impruaioni^  which  art  useful  to  children^  should  b€  fiuNb 
CMKnuiaT^. 
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Children,  more  than  any  other  persons,  need  line  tqHm  linij  and 
precept  upon  precept;  here  a  little^  and  there  a  little*  It  is  hi  no 
sense  sumcient  to  nave  taught  them  either  truths,  or  duties*  The 
parent's  duty  is,  then^  only  begun.  He  is  not  only  to  teach,  but  to 
inculcate  ;  to  recall  what  has  been  forgotten;  to  explain  what  has 
been  imperfectly  apprehended ;  to  rectify  what  has  been  misun* 
derstood,  to  illustrate  what  has  been  obscure  \  and  to  enforce  what 
has  been  unfelt*  A  few  minds  are,  indeed,  so  happily  susceptible, 
as  readily  to  understand,  deeply  to  feel,  and  permanently  to  retain, 
most  of  that,  which  they  are  taught.  But  such  minds  are  rare,  and 
solitary.  Almost  all  cnildren  demand,  and  ought  to  receive,  in- 
struction in  the  manner  here  recommended. 

4.  Instruction  should  be  communicated  to  children^  with  unwearied 
patience* 

Christ,  in  this  and  many  other  respects,  has  left  Instracters  a 
perfect  example.  Although  his  discipes  were  dull  of  hearing,  and 
slow  of  heart  to  believe;  although  diey  had  many,  and  those  often 
very  unreasonable,  prejudices ;  iiis  patience  was  never  lessened* 
He  taught  them  in  the  gradual  manner, which  I  have  recommended; 
o#,  in  hjs  own  language,  (Acy  were  able  to  bear.  He  taught  them, 
also,  without  weariness,  without  fretfuhiess,  without  discoura^ 
ment,  without  reproaches,  and  wfthout  intermissioo*  At  times,  m- 
deed,  he  reproved  them,  and  with  some  degree  of  severity ;  but 
always  with  tenderness  and  good-will. 

In  this  manner  should  parents  teach  their  children;  should  be 
patient  with  their  ignorance,  their  backwardness  to  receive  instruc- 
tion, their  mistakes,  their  forgetfulness,  the  necessity  of  teaching 
them  again  and  again,  and  the  doubts  and  difficulties,  which  from 
time  to  time  they  suggest.  In  all  this,  the  parents  should  manifest 
not  only  (quietness  of  mind,  but  cheerfulness,  and  willingness  to 
repeat  their  instructions. 

5.  Instructions  should  be  given  Persuasively. 

Children  are  often  discouraged  from  learning  by  being  compel- 
led to  this  employment,  and  punished  for  not  learning ;  by  the 
gloomy  countenance,  morose  temper,  and  forbidding  manners,  of 
me  Instinicter;  by  being  unreasonably  confined,  andunreasonably 
debarred  from  those  harmless  gratifications,  which  are  necessary 
to  preserve  their  health  and  spirits ;  and  not  unfrequently  by  the 
imposition  of  harder  tasks,  tnan  they  are  able  to  perform.  If  I 
supposed  such  persons  to  act  understandingly ;  I  should  believe, 
that  they  intenaed  to  prevent  children  from  learning ;  and  that 
their  measures  were  slulfully  contrived  for  this  purpose.  But  to 
the  end,  for  which  they  are  professedly  adopted,  they  could  scarcely 
•be  fitted  in  a  more  unhappy  manner. 

To  most  children  learmng  may  be  made  an  alluring  object. 
Pleasantness  of  disposition,  affiibiuty,  condescension,  serenity  of 
countenance,  and  sweetness  of  manners,  in  the  Instructer ;  engag- 
mg  books,  moderate  tasks,  reaaonable  confinement  to  study,  a 
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proper  allowance  of  recreation,  commendation  kindly  given  when 
merited,  and  well-directed  rewards  for  improvement;  are  usually 
sufficient  persuasives  to  engage  children  in  a  spontaneous  ana 

|)leasurable  course  of  learning.     The  Instructer,  who  will  not  fol- 
ow  this  course,  must  be  very  imperfectly  fitted  for  his  employment. 

6*  Children  should  be  taught  by  Example. 

All  men  will  admit,  that  the  moral  branches  of  education  can 
never  be  taught  successfully  without  the  aid  of  Example.  Exam- 
ple has,  in  a  great  measure,  the  same  influence  on  every  other 
part  of  education.  Children  do  little^  beside  imitating  others.  Pa- 
rents, who  read,  will  have  reading  children*  Industrious  parents 
will  have  industrious  children.  Lyine  parents  will  have  lying 
children.  Example,  therefore,  is  of  me  highest  possible  conse- 
quence in  this  important  concern. 

7.  Children  should  be  taught  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  hepronqfted 
unceasingly  to  the  most  vigorous  exertion  of  their  own  talents» 

The  human  mind  is  not  a  mere  vessel,  into  which  knowledge 
is  to  be  poured.  It  is  better  compared  to  a  bee,  fed  during  the 
first  periods  of  its  existence  by  the  labours  of  others ;  but  intend- 
ed, ere  long,  to  lift  its  wines  in  the  active  employment  of  collecting 
sweets  fix)m  every  field  within  its  reach.  To  such  excursions,  and 
to  the  accomplishment  of  such  purposes,  the  mind  should  be  early 
and  sedulously  allured.  This  is  the  only  way  to  give  it  energy 
and  strength.  Without  the  active  exercise  of  its  powers,  neither 
body,  nor  mind,  can  acquire  vieour.  Without  bodily  exertions, 
Goliatki  six  cubits  high,  would  nave  been  only  a  gigantic  boy: 
without  mental  eflforts,  Newton  would  have  been  merely  an  mfmA 
of  days. 
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mU  HQi  depart  from  ii, 

IN  the  preceding  discourse,  I  distributed  the  duties  of  parents 
under  three  heads : 
The  Maintenance^ 
The  EduccUion^  and 
The  Settlement  J  of  Children* 

The  Education  of  Children  I  proposed  also  to  consider  under 
'  the  two  heads  of 
Instruction,  and 
Oovemment. 

The  first  of  these  general  heads,  together  with  the  former  diyis- 
ion  of  the  second,  were  examined  in  that  discourse.  1  shall  now 
proceed  to  make  some  observaUons  on  the  remaining  subjects  pro- 
posed for  discussion  at  that  time. 

The  Parental  Duty,  which,  according  to  the  plan  mentioned, 
next  demands  our  attention,  is  the  Oovemment  of  Children.     The 
observations,  which  I  shall  make  concerning  this  subject,  will 
respect. 
The  Nature^ 
The  End,  and, 

The  Importance  of  this  Government^  and, 
T%e  Manner,  in  which  ii  is  to  be  administered. 
Concerning  the  Jfature  of  Parental  Government,  its  End,  and  ih 
Importance,  my  observations  must  be  very  summary. 

The  Nature  of  all  eovernmenl  is  justly  defined  to  be  the  control 
of  one  being  over  the  actions  of  another.     This  control  in  the 
hands  of  parents  over  their  children  is  at  once  the  most  absolute, 
perhaps,  and  clearly  the  most  gentle  and  indulgent,  dominion, 
which  is  exercised  by  mankind.     The  parent's  will  is  the  only 
law  to  the  child;  yet,  being  steadily  regulated  by  parental  affec- 
tion, is  probabl  IT  more  moderate,  equitable,  and  pteasing  to  him, 
than  any  other  human  government  to  any  other  subject.     It  re- 
sembles the  divine  government  more  in  its  nature,  an  J,  when  wise- 
ly administered,  in  its  e£Bcacy,  than  any  other.   Correction,  some- 
times esteemed  the  whole  of  it,  is  usually  the  least  part :  a  part, 
indispensable  indeed,  and  sometimes  efficacious,  when  all  others 
have  failed.     Beside  correction  it  includes  advice,  commendation, 
blame,  reproof,  rebuke,  admonition,  expostulation,  influence. 
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straint,  confinement,  rewards,  the  deprivation  of  enjoyments,  the 
infliction  of  disgrace,  the  denial  of  favour,  and  various  other  things : 
each  possessing  peculiar  efficacy ;  and  all  of  them  etficacious,  not 
only  m  then^fteutfiSi  but  also  by  the  variety  of  administration,  whidi 
they  furnish,  and  the  relative  power,  which"  they  derive  merely 
from  the  fact  of  succeeding  eacn  other. 

The  End  of  parental  government  i$  undoubtedly  the  good  ofchU' 
4r<^  Tte  ^4  of  all  government  is  the  good  of  the  govemd. 
Children  are  given  to  parents,  not  to  be  a  convenience  talAo^ 
but  that  they  may  become  blessines  to  the  children.  In  this  way, 
andkOvdinaisly!  in  this  alone,  will  the  children  become  blessings  to 
the  parents.  Everv  parent  should'  fix  in  his  mind  a  strong,  £jbk- 
ual  sense  of  this  endf.  The  eood,  to  be  accomplished  for  the  chil^ 
should  be  the  object  of  inquiry  in  every  administration  of  this  na- 
ture. The  kind,  the  degree,  and  the  continuance,  of  the  puoisii- 
jpaenly  and  the  reward,  should  be  all  determined  by  it.  In  a  word, 
it  should  absolutely  govern  all  the  conduct  of  the  parent  towards 
the  child. 

The  importance  of  parental  government  will  demand  Tery  few 
remarks;  since  no  man  will  question  it  in  earnest.  Every  patent 
ought  to  remember,  that  his  oiild  is  committed  to  him  ;  that  all  his 
interests  are  put  into  his  hands;  and  that  to  train  up  his  family  for 
usefulness,  and  for  heaven,  is  ordinarily  the  chief  duty,  which  God 
requires  him  to  perform;  the  chief  good,  which  he  can  ever  accooi- 

Cish.  If  he  neglects  this  duty  ;  he  ought  to  expect  that  it  will  be 
ft  undone  :  for  no  other  person  will  usually  undertake  it.  If  Jbi 
does  not  accomplish  this  eood ;  he  ought  to  believe,  that  it  will 
never  be  accoixiplished.  On  the  contrary,  the  child  will  be  left  to 
himself;  to  evil  companions  ;  to  men,  whose  business  it  is  to  cor- 
rupt the  young ;  to  unbridled  lusts ;  to  unrestrained  iniquity ;  to 
Satan,  and  to  ruin.  He  ought  also  to  remember,  that  childhood, 
is  the  seed'time  for  all  good ;  the  season,  when  every  usefuf  im- 
pression is  most  happuy  made ;  the  time,  when  almost  all  that, 
which  can  be  done  for  the  child,  is.  to  be  done.  He  should  remem- 
ber, that  the  encouragement  is  very  great.  Experience  abun- 
dantly proves,  that  wellgoverned children  are  almost  always  well 
behaved;  and  that  almost  all  relieious  persons  are  of  this  num- 
ber. What  experience  declares,  the  Scriptures  ratify.  The  text, 
if  not  an  absolute  promise,  is  yet  a  glorious  encouragement  to  this 

Earental  duty.  In  the  mean  time,  tne  peace  and  pleasantness  of 
is  femily ;  the  filial  piety,  amiable  conauct,  and  fair  reputation,  of 
his  children ;  furnish  a  rich  hope,  that  he  will  in  the  end  assemble 
around  him  his  little  flock,  and  be  able  to  say  with  exultation  and 
transport,  Behold^  lure  am  /,  and  the  children,  whom  ihtm  hoit 
givemme. 

The  Manner  inmhichparental government  ought  to  be  administertdi 
cfemands  a  more  extensive  consivleration. 
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The  observations  which  I  propose  to  make  concerning  it,  I  shall 
arrange  under  the  following  heads. 

1.  The  Government  of  Children  should  begin  with  the  dawn  of 
their  reason. 

I  have  ahready  appUedthis  observation  to  oaren/aZ/n^^ructton: 
it  is  still  more  forcioly  applicable  to  parental  government.  The 
habit  of  submission  can  never  be  eitectuated  without  diflScuIty, 
unless  commenced  at  the  beginning.  The  first  direction  of  the 
infant  mind  has  been  often,  and  justly,  compared  to  the  first  figure, 
assumed  by  a  twig ;  which  is  ordinarily  its  figure  during  every 
subsequent  period  of  its  growth.  If  children  are  taught  effectu- 
ally to  obey  at  first ;  they  will  easily  be  induced  to  obey  e^er  af- 
terwards. Almost  all  those,  who  are  disobedient,  are  such  as 
have  been  neglected  in  the  beginning.  The  twig  was  suffered 
to  stiffen,  before  an  attempt  was  made  to  bend  it  mto  the  proper 
shape.  Then  it  resumed,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  ceased,  its 
former  figure.  If  beeun  in  season,  the  task  of  securing  fiUal 
obedience  will  usually  be  easy,  and  the  object  effectually  gained. 
If  then  neglected,  it  will  be  attended  by  a  multitude  of  difficul- 
ties, and  discom^gements ;  and  its  efficacy  will  be  doubtful,  if  not 
fruitless. 

2.  Parental  Government  should  be  administered  with  Constancy. 
The  views  manifested  by  the  parent  concerning  the  conduct  of 

the  child,  should  ever  be  the  same.  His  ^ood  conduct  should  be 
invariably  approved ;  his  bad  conduct  invariably  disapproved.  The 
measures  of  tne  parent,  also,  should  be,  universally,  of  the  same 
tenour.  All  proper  encouragement  should  be  regularly  holden  out 
to  obedience,  and  all  rational  opposition  be  steadily  made  to  dis 
obedience. 

The  active  superintendance  of  the  child  should  be  unremitted, 
He  should  feel,  that  he  is  ever  an  object  of  parental  attention 
ever  secure,  when  his  behaviour  ments  it,  of  parental  favour; 
and  ever  conscious,  that  his  faults  will  expose  him  to  fi*owns  and 
censures.  This  unremitted  consciousness  of  the  child  can  never 
be  produced,  but  by  the  unremitted  care,  and  watchfulness,  of  the 
parent.  The  Roman  maxim,  Obstaprincipiisj  Resist  the  beginnings 
of  evil;  is  in  all  cases  replete  witn  wisdom;  but  is  applicable 
to  no  case,  perhaps,  with  such  force,  as  to  those  of  children. 
All  their  tendencies  should  be  watched.  Every  commencement 
of  evil,  every  tendency  towards  it,  should  be  observed,  and  re- 
sisted. 

The  efforts  of  parents  in  this  employment  should,  also,  be  un- 
wearied.  Discouragement  and  Sloth  are  two  prime  evils  in  the  coH" 
duct  of  parental  Government.  The  parent,  seeing  so  many,  and 
so  unceasing,  exertions  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purpose,  usually  feels,  either  earlier  or  later,  as  if  it  could  never 
DC  accomplished ;  and  hence,  from  mere  discouragement,  at  first 
relaxes,  and  finally  gives  over,  his  endeavours.    Frequently, also, 
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he  becomes,  after  a  moderate  number  of  trials,  wearied  of  aduty, 
which  he  finds  so  burdensome  ;  and  through  mere  indolence  desists 
from  eveiy  strenuous  attempt  to  discharge  it.  Such  parents  ou^ht 
to  remember,  that  they  are  labouring  for  the  salvation  of  their  chil- 
dren ;  that  this  mighty  object  is  pre-eminently  committed  to  them; 
and  that  these  reasons  for  their  neghgence  will  be  unhappily  alleged 
at  the  final  day. 

I  have  elsewhere  compared  the  mind  of  a  child  to  a  rude  mass 
of  silver,  in  the  hand  of  the  silversmith.  A  single  stroke  of  the 
hammer,  a  hundred,  or  even  a  thousand,  change  its  form  in  a  very 
imperfect  degree;  and  advance  it  but  Utde  towards  the  figure,  and 
beauty,  of  the  vessel  which  is  intended.  Were  he  to  stop,  notUng 
valuable  would  be  acconiplished.  A  patient  continuance  of  these 
seemingly  inefficacious  efforts,  however,  will,  in  the  end,  produce 
the  proposed  vessel  in  its  proper  form,  and  with  the  highest  ele- 
gance and  perfection.  With  the  same  patience  and  perseverance 
should  parental  exertions  be  made,  wnen  employed  in  forming 
the  minds  of  children.  Thus  made,  they  will  usually  find  a  similar 
issue. 

3.  The  government  of  children  should  be  uniformly  Kind* 
Parents  not  unfircquently  administer  discipline  to  their  children, 
because  they  feel  themselves  obliged  to  it  by  conscience ;  or  to 
gratify  anger ;   or  to  retaliate  some  offence  ;   or  to  compel  their 
children  to  accomplish  some  pleasure  of  their  own.     Whenever 
they  act  under  the  proper  influence  of  conscience,  they  are  certain- 
ly  so  far  to  be  commended.     But  whenever  they  intend  merely  to 
unburden  their  consciences,  and  feel,  that  this  is  done  by  merelj 
punishing  their  children,   whether  the  punishment  be  wise,  just, 
and  useful,  or  not;  either  their  consciences  must  be  very  ill  in- 
formed, or  they  must  be  very  little  inclined  to  satisfy  their  demands. 
In  the  other  three  cases  the  discipline  is  merely  selfish ;  and  par- 
takes as  little  of  the  true  nature  of  family  government,  as  that  of 
a  den  of  thieves.     There  are  parents,  who  frankly,  but  foolishly, 
declare,  that  they  cannot  correct  their  children,  unless  when  they 
are  in  a  Passion.     Such  parents  I  should  advise  never  to  correct 
them  at  all.     Children,  even  at  an  early  age,  easily  understand  the 
nature  of  such  government,  and  indeed  almost  always  discern  more 
perfectly  the  nature  of  our  improper  conduct,  than  we  either  wish 
or  suspect.     He,  who  thinks  his  child  incapable  of  understanding 
his  open  infirmities,  will  almost  of  course  be  deceived.     The  gov- 
ernment of  Passion^  children  will  always  perceive  to  be  causeless, 
variable,  weak,  and  sinful.     The  parent,  who  administers  it,  will 
be  dreaded  by  them,  indeed ;  but  he  will  only  be  dreaded  in  the 
s^me  manner,  as  a  wild  beast.    He  will  neither  be  reverenced,  nor 
loved.     His  commands,  so  far  as  they  cannot  be  avoided  widiout 
danger,  will  be  followed  by  obedience :  so  far  as  they  can,  they 
will  De  neglected.     The  obedience  will  be  a  mere  eye-service ; 
and  never  spring  fix)m  the  heart.    When  the  parent  is  absent^ 
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therefore,  the  child  will  pursue  his  own  inclinations ;  and  will  gen- 
erally counteract  his  parent's  pleasure,  whenever  his  own  safety 
will  permit.  Such  a  government  prompts  the  wickedness  of  chil- 
dren ten  times,  where  it  restrains  it  once. 

The  government  of  Retaliation  is  the  government  of  revenge ; 
and,  therefore,  not  the  government  of  a  parent,  but  that  of  an  en- 
emy. In  this  manner  it  will  be  regularly  regarded  by  the  child* 
Accordingly,  he  will,  as  far  as  possible,  prevent  its  effects  by  con- 
cealing his  faults  in  every  way,  which  his  ingenuity,  or  circumstan- 
ces, can  suggest.  In  pursuit  of  this  object,  he  will  practise  every 
tiick,  and  fetch,  and  fraud,  which  his  cunning  can  devise ;  and  ul- 
timately utter  every  equivocation,  and  every  direct  falsehood, 
which  the  necessity  of  extricating  himself  may  require.  Nor  will 
it  be  long,  before  ne  will  consider  his  parent  as  one  party, and  him- 
self as  the  other.  He  will  then  begin  to  retaliate  in  turn.  In  this 
manner,  a  controversy  will  be  instituted,  in  which  it  will  be  the 
business  of  each  to  provoke,  and  injure,  the  other.  The  child  will 
not,  indeed,  be  able  to  meet  his  antagonist  in  the  open  field;  but 
he  will  endeavour  to  supply  this  defect  by  watching  every  op- 
portunity to  do  mischief  secretly,  and  by  making  up  in  cunning 
what  he  wants  in  power.  A  species  of  Indian  hostilities  will  thus 
be  carried  on  by  him ;  and  frequently  for  such  a  length  of  time,  as 
to  embitter  the  peace  of  the  parent,  and  to  ruin  the  character  of 
the  child. 

The  government,  which  is  employed  merely  in  m^xking  a  child 
subservient  to  the  Caprice^  and  Convenience^  of  a  parent^  is  too  ob- 
viously selfish,  and  sordid,  ever  to  be  misunderstood :  and  it  needs 
only  to  be  understood,  to  be  detested.  From  parents,  certainly, 
if  from  any  human  beings,  we  look  for  disinterestedness ;  especial- 
ly in  the  management  of  their  children.  But  there  are  parents, 
^ho  regard  their  children,  as  hard  masters  regard  their  slaves  ^ 
and  value  them,  only  as  they  hope  to  derive  profit  from  their  la- 
bour, or  convenience  from  their  subserviency  to  their  selfish  wish- 
es. No  words  are  necessary  to  show,  that  such  views,  feelings, 
and  conduct,  are  contradictions  to  the  parental  character,  and 
duties,  alike.  Equally  hostile  are  they  to  the  good  of  the  child ; 
and  are  calculated,  only  to  destroy  all  his  tendencies  towards  be- 
coming a  useful  man.  Persons,  who  act  in  either  of  these  modes, 
have  never  set  before  their  eyes  the  true  End  of  parental  govern- 
ment ;  and  have  no  conceptions  of  the  real  nature  of  that  great 
duty,  to  which  they  have  been  called  by  their  Maker.  A  little  at- 
tention to  this  subject  would  convince  them,  that  all  their  govern- 
ment is  to  be  administered  under  the  controlling  influence  of  kind- 
ness only ;  kindness,  directed  solely  to  the  good  of  their  children. 
They  are,  indeed,  to  reprove,  and  to  punish,  them :  but  this  is  to 
be  done  only  for  their  good ;  and  never  to  gratify  the  resentment, 
nor  to  promote  the  selfish  purposes,  of  the  parent.  It  is  to  be 
done,  because  their  &ults  are  to  be  repressed,  and  because  these 
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are  the  proper  means  of  repressing  them ;  because  it  is  necessary, 
that  the  children  should  be  sober,  discreet,  virtuous,  and  useful ; 
and  because  these  are  the  proper  means  of  preparing  them  to  be- 
come so.  As  such  means,  only,  is  all  discipline  to  be  used.  In 
every  other  view  the  nature  of  discipline  is  subverted.  *  Reproof 
becomes  reproach,  advice  contumely,  and  correction  an  assault# 
Instead  of  rendering  the  child  what  he  ought  to  be,  the  parent  will, 
in  this  way,  destroy  all  the  worth,  which  he  at  present  possesses ; 
and  prevent  that,  which  he  might  acquire. 

Amon^  the  modes  of  exhibiting  kindness  in  governing  our  chil- 
dren. Calmness  and  Moderation  tn  reproving^  and  correcting^  are 
indispensable.  He,  to  whom  this  office  falls,  ought,  more  than  in 
almost  any  other  case,  to  be  in  perfect  possession  of  himself.  Ev- 
er^ thing,  which  he  does,  or  says,  ought  to  prove,  that  he  is  so. 
His  countenance  ought  then  to  be  mud ;  his  accent  gentle ;  his 
words  free  from  all  unkindness ;  and  his  conduct  such,  as  to  prove, 
that  he  is  compelled  to  this  unwelcome  office  by  duty  only. 

With  this  spirit,  parents  will  naturally  be  led  not  to  govern  their 
children  too  much.  Like  certain  Mohammedans^  who  estimate  the 
degree  of  their  devotion  by  the  number  of  prayers,  which  they 
utter,  some  persons  suppose  their  duty  of  governing  their  children 
to  be  performed  meritoriously,  merely  because  they  reprove  and 
punish  their  children  very  often ;  and  accordingly  make  it  their 
Dusiness  to  find  fault  with  them  from  morning  to  night,  and  to  pun- 
ish them  from  week  to  week.  In  this  way,  both  reproof  and  pun- 
ishment lose  all  their  power ;  and  only  serve  to  case-harden  the 
child  against  his  duty.  Children  are  as  easily  injured  by  too  much 
government,  as  by  too  little.  Children  ought  always  to  be  watch- 
ed with  attention  and  tenderness,  but  not  to  be  harassed. 

Another  important  office  of  kindness  is  to  administer  reproofs  and 
punishment,  Privately.     Children  sometimes  commit  their  faults 
before  others,  when  the  parent  is  present ;  and  necessity  may  then 
demand,  that  they  shoula  be  reproved  on  the  spot,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  those,  who  witness  the  fault.     Whenever  this  is  not  the 
case,  it  will,  in  almost  every  instance,  be  desirable  to  administer 
the  proper  discipline  in  private.     In  this  case  the  child  will  feel, 
that  his  character  is  saved ;  and  will  be  solicitous,  in  future,  to 
preserve  his  own  character  by  good  conduct.     He  will  feel  also, 
that  he  is  treated  kindly ;  and  will  be  grateful  for  the  kindness. 
His  mind  will  be  left  free  for  the  undivided  exercise  of  veneration 
for  his  parent.     The  parent  at  the  same  time,  will  enjoy  the  best 
possible  opportunity  for  reproving  him  freely,  largely,  pungently, 
and  solemnly ;  without  that  embarrassment,  which  will  necessarily 
arise  from  the  presence  of  others.     In  the  presence  of  others,  the 
child  will  feel  nis  pride  wounded,  his  character  sacrificed,  and 
himself  disgraced ;  and  all  this  without  any  visible  necessity.     He 
will,  therefore,  be  angry,  stubborn,  pert,  and  not  improbably  dis- 
posed to  repeat  his  former  faults,  ana  to  perpetrate  others.  Thes<i 
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emotions  and  these  designs,  he  will,  not  unnaturally,  disclose  to 
his  companions ;  and  they,  not  less  unnaturally,  will  enhance  and 
encoumge  them.  Thus  the  whole  force  of  the  parental  adminis- 
tration will  always  be  weakened,  and  most  frequently  destroyed. 
4.  The  Government  of  Children  shoxdd  always  he  accompanied  hy 
Proofs  of  its  reasonableness  and  Equity* 

Many  parents  err  through  too  much  indulgence;  and  many 
through  too  little.     Both  extremes  are  unhappy,  as  well  as  unrea- 
sonable.   Every  child  ought  clearly  to  see,  that  his  parent's  cen- 
sures are  not  unkind ;  ana  that  his  indulgence  is  not  foolish.    To 
this  end,  he  ought  regularly,  and  as  soon  as  his  capacity  will  admit, 
to  be  taught  the  reasons,  on  which  the  conduct  of  his  parent,  firom 
time  to  time,  is  founded  :  not  as  a  piece  of  respect  to  him,  which 
he  may  demand ;  but  as  wisely-directed  information,  which  will  be 
eminently  useful  to  both  parent  and  child.     To  the  parent  it  will 
be  useful,  by  establishing  his  character  in  the  eyes  of  his  child,  as 
a  ruler  whose  measures  are  all  originated,  and  directed,  by  solid 
reasons  and  sound  wisdom,  steady  equity  and  unfailing  kindness : 
as  a  ruler,  whose  government  is  to  be  reverenced,  whose  com- 
mands are  to  be  obeyed,  and  whose  wishes  are  to  be  accorded 
with,  from  their  reasonableness,  as  well  as  their  authority ;  from 
the  benefit,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  obeying ;  and  fix>m  the  plea- 
sure, universally  experienced  in  conforming  to  the  will  of  such 
a  ruler.    In  this  case  the  parent  is  secured  of  the  obedience  of  the 
child,  when  he  is  absent,  (as  f6r  the  greater  part  of  the  time  he 
must  necessarily  be,)  no  less  than  when  he  is  present;  and  is  as- 
sured also,  that  his  obedience  will  be  voluntary,  and  exact,  and  on 
both  these  accounts,  delightful*    To  the  child  this  information  will 
be  highly  advantageous,  because  it  will  early  accustom  him  to 
obey  irom  the  reasonableness  of  obedience ;  and  will  insensibly 
leacl  him  to  examine,  feel,  and  submit  to,  predominatme  reasons ; 
lot  only  in  cases  of  filial  duty,  but  in  all  others.    Thus  ne  will  ha- 
oiiually  grow  up  to  a  general  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son, and  the  representations  of  conscience ;  will  sustain  a  far  more 
elevated  and  desirable  character,  than  a  child  governed  by  mere 
authority ;  and,  when  absent  abroad,  or  arrived  at  the  years  of 
self-direction,  will  be  incomparably  more  safe.  The  familyi  in  this 
case,  will  exhibit  the  delightful  spectacle  of  rational  bemgs,  go- 
verned by  rational  bemgs ;  and  not  the  humiliating  one  of  slaves, 
struggling  under  the  domination  of  a  master. 

5.  The  government  of  children  should  be  Self  consistent. 
£very  parent  ought  to  possess  himself  of  a  scheme  of  govern- 
ing his  children,  before  ne  commences  the  practice.  In  this 
scheme  the  same  thines  should  be  uniformly  aimed  at ;  the  same 
things  required ;  and  tixe  same  things  prohibited.  The  character 
of  the  parent,  also,  as  displayed  in  the  execution  of  this  scheme, 
should  invariably  be  the  same ;  and  that  should  be  the  character, 
formed  of  reason  and  principle  only.   In  all  the  parent's  measuree 
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the  child  should  see,  uniformly  and  irresistibly,  that  the  parent 
hates  vice  above  all  things,  and  above  all  tilings  loves  viitLe. 
This  hatred  to  vice,  and  love  to  virtue,  ought  to  appear  to  be  in- 
wrought in  the  very  constitution  of  the  parent's  mind;  to  be  in- 
separable from  his  habitual  vie^vs  and  feelings  ;  and  to  be  the  first, 
the  unvarying,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  only,  movements  of  his 
soul,  with  respect  to  these  great  subjects.  Of  course,  all  his  con- 
duct ought  to  present  the  unciuestionable  proof  which  practice  and 
example  furnish,  that  this  is  nis  real  character. 

In  consequence  of  this  consistency,  children  will  uniformly  ex- 
pect the  same  parental  opposition  to  their  faults,  and  the  same 
countenance  to  their  virtuous  conduct.  Few  motives  will  operate 
more  powerfully,  than  such  expectations,  either  to  persuade  them 
to  virtue,  or  to  restrain  them  from  sin.  Fewer  crunes  will,  there- 
fore, be  committed  by  them  ;  and  of  course  the  parent  will  have 
fewer  transgressions  to  reprove,  or  punish.  In  this  manner,  a 
great  part  of  the  parent's  labour  will  be  prevented ;  and  not  a 
small  part  of  his  pain.  What  remains  to  be  done  will  be  in- 
comparably more  pleasant.  His  encouragement  to  proceed  will, 
also,  be  unspeakably  greater.  To  see  the  efficacy  of  our  endeav- 
ours is  the  most  animating  of  ail  earthly  inducements  to  continue 
them. 

Besides,  children  will,  in  this  case,  regard  their  parents  with  far 
more  veneration  than  any  other.  Consistency  of  character  is  es- 
sential to  all  dignity.  A  changing  man,  even  when  not  a  faulty 
one,  is  almost  necessarily  regarded  as  a  trifler.  A  man,  on  the  con- 
trary, exhibiting  unifonn  views,  and  principles,  in  a  life,  uniformly 
directed  by  them,  governed,  and  governing,  by  the  same  rules,  and 
an  unchanging  regard  to  them,  is  always  possessed  of  dignity; 
and,  when  seen  to  be  steadily  opposed  to  sin  and  folly,  and  at- 
tached to  wisdom  and  virtue,  is  possessed  of  high  dignity.  This 
character,  seen  in  a  parent,  will  invariably  engage  the  highest  filial 
veneration. 

When  children  become  satisfied,  that  the  restraints  and  correc 
tions,  which  they  experience  from  their  parents,  spring  only  from 
a  conviction,  that  they  are  right,  and  necessary  ;  their  consciences 
will  almost  always  acquiesce.  What  is  remarkable,  and  would, 
-were  it  not  common,  be  surprising  ;  they  love  the  parent,  who  ad- 
tninisters  them,  much  more,  than  him  who  neglects  them.  Between 
parental  government,  conducted  in  this  manner,  and  that  which 
IS  passionate,  desultory,  and  fraught  with  inconsistencies,  the  dif- 
ference can  scarcely  be  calculated. 

At  a  general  conclusion  of  my  observations  concerning  the  edu- 
cation of  Children,  I  add  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  parent  ought  to 
he  accompanied  with  Prayer  to  God  for  his  blessing.  It  is  the  in- 
dispensaDie  duty  of  mankind  to  pray  always  with  all  prayer.  Few, 
very  few,  are  those  employments  in  human  life,  which  so  loudly 
esdi  for  the  fitithful  perfonnance  of  this  duty,  as  that,  which  h?' 
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been  under  discussion.  Wisdom,  patience,  faithfulness,  kindness, 
and  constancy,  are  rarely  demanded  of  man  in  any  concern,  either 
so  unceasingly,  or  in  so  ^reat  a  degree,  as  in  this.  All  these  quaU- 
fications  are  indispensable  to  our  success ;  and  we  need  them  mdis 
pensably  from  the  Father  of  lights  who  alone  can  furnish  these  and 
all  other  good  gifts.  If  we  possessed  them  all ;  we  should  equally 
need  his  blessings  to  give  an  efficacious  and  happy  issue  to  our 
exertions.  Both  the  qualifications,  and  the  blessmgs,  then,  are  to 
be  asked  of  God  who  giveth  liberally  unto  all ;  and  who  hath^- 
sured  us,  that  every  one  who  asketh  shall  receive.  The  parent, 
who  educates  his  children  with  the  greatest  care,  and  yet  fails  to 
invoke  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  labours,  has  done  but  half  his 
duty ;  and  is  entitled  to  no  promise  of  success. 

III.  /  shall  now  make  a  few  observations  concerning  th^  Settle 
ment  of  Children. 

The  parent's  duty  with  respect  to  this  subject  will  be  principal- 
ly concerned  with  the  following  things. 

1 .  The  choice  of  that  Business j  in  which  he  is  to  spend,  prind' 
palli/j  his  life. 

In  selecting  this  object,  a  parent  is  bound  to  re^rd  the  state  of 
his  own  circumstances  ;  the  reasonable  expectations  of  his  child ; 
his  talents ;  his  inclinations ;  the  probability  of  his  obtaining  a 
competent  subsistence ;  the  prospect  of  his  usefulness ;  and  the 
security  of  his  virtue.  It  will  be  easily  seen,  that  all  these  are  dis- 
cretionary  things ;  to  be  judged  of  as  well  as  we  are  able,  and  re- 
ducible to  no  precise  general  rule.  Where  children  arc  not  peculiarly 
fro  ward,  and  parents  not  peculiarly  prejudiced,  the  advantage  of  the 
child  will,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  sufficiently  consulted.  The  prin- 
cipal difficulty,  here,  will  usually  be,  to  determine  how  far  regard 
is  to  be  had  to  his  inclinations.  A  degree  of  indulgence  is  always, 
to  be  given  them.  When  they  direct  to  a  prudent  and  profitable  em- 
ployment, there  can  be  no  controversy ;  nor  when  they  direct  to  a 
dangerous  one.  All  the  real  perplexity  will  spring  from  cases  of 
a  doubtful  nature.  Here  the  child's  inclinations  are  supposed  to 
lean  one  way,  and  the  judgment  of  the  parent  another.  If  the  pa- 
rent apprehends  the  bias  of  the  child  to  be  invincible ;  it  will  be 
both  prudent,  and  right,  to  yield  his  own  inclinations  :  If  not ;  he 
may  lawfully  require  the  child  to  make  an  experiment  of  the  busi- 
ness, which  he  has  preferred.  The  child  is  then  bound  to  submit 
quietly  to  the  choice  of  the  parent ;  and  to  endeavour  faithfully  to 
subdue  his  own  opposing  inclinations.  If,  after  a  fair  trial,  he  finds 
them  unconauerable ;  the  parent  is,  in  my  view,  bound  to  yield  the 
contested  point.  The  happiness  of  the  child  ought,  here,  to  be  the 
commanding  object ;  and  no  child  can  be  happy,  who  is  prevented 
from  following  the  business  which  he  loves,  and  compelled  to  pur- 
sue that  which  he  hates. 

Universally,  the  parent's  duty  demands  of  hun  to  place  his 
cluldj  so  far  a!!8  the  case  will  permit,  in  that  employment,  which  up 
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on  the  whole  is  best ;  which  will  probably  be  most  productive  ol 
his  comfort,  reputation,  usefulness,  and  piety.     To  some  children^ 
on  account  of  their  peculiar  dispositions,  certain  employments  are 
sufficiently  safe,  which  for  others  are  to  be  regarded  as  eminentlj 
dangerous.     The  business,  in  which  children  are  to  be  placed 
when  they  are  exposed  by  their  dispositions  to  peculiar  tempta- 
tions, should,  as  far  as  may  be,  always  be  such,  as  to  counteract 
their  dispositions.     The  employments,  which  awaken  a  moderate 
ambition,  and  a  moderate  desire  of  wealth  and  pleasure,  and 
which  yet  disappoint  no  reasonable  expectations  of  children,  are 
usually  preferable  to  all  others.     Those  of  a  contrary  nature, 
and  those,  particularly,  which  are  expected  to  produce  sudden 
opulence,  and  speedy  aggrandizement,  or  which  conduct  to  voIup> 
tuousness,  are  fraught  wim  infinite  danger  and  mischief.    7%ey  thA 
will  be  rich^  or  great,  or  voluptuous,  fall  into  temptation^  and  a 
inarcj  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts^  that  drozon  men  in 
destruction  and  perdition*     The  love  of  these  things  is  the  root  of 
all  evil :  and  those,  who  covet  after  them,  pierce  themselves  through 
with  many  sorrows.     Most  parents  wish  these  things  for  their  chil- 
dren ;  but  they  know  not  what  spirit  they  are  of     Most  parents, 
also,  wish  their  sons  to  be  geniuses,  and  their  daughters  to  be 
beauties.     How  unfounded,  now  self-deceiving,  are  all  these  de- 
sires !     I  do  not  deny,  that  many  men  of  high  office,  and  of  great 
wealth,  men  who  have  possessed  in  abuncmnce  all  those,  ^^ch 
are  called  the  enjoyments  of  life,  have  been  pious ;  and,  so  far  as 
this  world  permits,  happy.     I  do  not  deny  that  such  has  been  the 
character,  and  state,  of  many  men,  remarkable  for  their  talents ; 
and  of  many  women,  distinguished  for  their  beauty.     I  do  not  de- 
ny, that  all  these  things  are,  in  their  nature,  to  be  regarded  as 
blessings ;  or  that  they  sometimes  are  actually  blessings.     But  to 
most  of  mankind  they  are  plainly  curses;  and  probably  to  all  who 
ardently  desire  them.   What  a  melancholy  history  would  the  whole 
history  be  of  beauties,  geniuses,  and  men  in  high  office,  of  great 
wealth,  and  determined  sensuality! 
2.  Marriage. 

With  respect  to  this  subject,  children  arc  usually  governed  by 
inclination  only,  or  chiefly :  their  parents  sometimes  by  judgments; 
sometimes  by  avarice  ;  sometimes  by  ambition ;  sometimes  by  ha- 
tred to  the  family,  or  person,  with  whom  the  child  is  intended  to  be 
connected;  and  sometimes  by  favouritism  for  other  persons,  or 
families.  The  parent  ought  to  be  influenced  by  his  unbiassed 
judgment  only.  By  every  thing  else  he  will,  without  suspecting 
It,  be  deceived ;  and  sometimes  in  a  decree  which  can  neither  be 
foreseen,  nor  limited,  render  both  himself,  and  his  child,  unhappy 
through  life. 

Parents  can  never  lawfully  compel  their  children  to  marry  per- 
sons, who  are  objects  of  their  dislike ;  nor  use  at  all  for  such  a 
purpose  that  influence,  or  those  persuasivesy  which  operate  upoo 
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tender  and  susceptible  minds  as  the  worst  kind  of  copipukion* 
'  The  reasons  are  plain.  The  child  would  be  made  miserable ;  and 
could  not,  in  any  event,  without  a  prevarication,  of  the  s^e  na- 
ture with  perjury,  take  upon  himself  the  marrjage  vows.  But, 
during  the  minority  of  his  children,  he  may  be  required  by  indis^ 
pcasaole  duty  to  restrain  them  from  marrying,  in  certain  cases. 
This,  however,  is  an  extren^s  exercise  of  authority ;  and  should 
take  place,  only  where  the  cases  are  extreme ;  cases,  for  enmple, 
in  which  the  intended  partner  is  an  infidel ;  or  grossly  vicious  ^  or 
of  a  family,  scandalous  for  vice;  or  in  some  other  case  of  a 
similar  importance.  In  all  inferior  cases,  the  parent's  duty  is,  in 
my  view,  confined  to  information ;  to  persuasion,  kindly  and  rea- 
sonably conducted ;  and  to  such  delays  of  the  intended  connexion 
as  will  furnish  opportunity  to  give  these  dissuasives  their  full  ope- 
idtion.  In  these  cases,  children  arc  bound  to  listen  with  the  ut- 
most willingness,  and  impartiality,  to  the  parent's  reasons;  and 
deeply  to  leel,  and  to  respect  his  pleasure.  If  the  reasons  are 
solid  ;  they  ought  to  be  influenced  by  their  whole  force  ;  and,  as 
far  as  may  be,  to  overcome  their  own  inclinations  :  remembering, 
that,  although  their  own  happiness  is  the  Jirst  thing  to  be  regard- 
ed in  forming  such  a  connexion,  that  of  their  parents  is  the  second  ^ 
and  that  parental  opposition  to  their  wishes  can  rarely  aim  at  any 
thing  but  their  own  good.  When  children  have  used  all  reasona- 
ble expedients  to  bend  their  inclinations  to  the  wishes  of  their  pa- 
rents, and  are  yet  unable  to  subdue  them,  their  non-compliance  can 
lawfully  neither  be  punished,  nor  resented. 

3.  Assistance  towards  acquiring  a  competent  living* 
When  children  commence  their  settlement  in  lifc,lhey  often  need 
assistance,  at  least  as  much  as  in  caVlicr  periods.  This  assistance 
is,  however,  principally  confined  to  two  articles ;  giving  advice, 
and  furnishing  pecuniary  aid.  All  parents,  perhaps,  are  sufficient- 
ly willing  to  give  advHce ;  and  most,  I  believe,  are  willing  to  be- 
friend their  children  with  pecuniary  assistance,  in  such  a  degree, 
as  is  not  felt  to  be  inconvenient  to  themselves.  There  are  those, 
however,  who  impart  sparinfjly  enough;  and  there  are  others,  still, 
who  are  disposed  to  give  little  or  nothing.  Avarice  sometimes  in- 
fluences the  parent's  conduct  in  this  respect;  and  oftener,  I  be- 
lieve, a  reluctance  to  lessen  the  heap,  which  we  have  been  long 
fathering;  and  oftener,  still,  the  wound,  which  pride  feels  at 
eing  thought  to  possess  less  wealth,  than  the  utmost  of  what  we 
have  amassed.  These  are  always  wretched  reasons  ;  and,  in  this 
case,  reasons  for  wretched  conduct.  A  child,  when  setting  out  in 
the  world,  finds  himself  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  difficulties ; 
to  struggle  with  which  he  must  be  very  imperfectly  prepared. 
Unexperienced,  alone,  suddenly  plungeu  into  many  perplexities, 
and  unacquainted  with  the  means  of  relieving  themselves,  children 
are  often  distressed,  discouraged,  and  sometimes  broken  down ; 
when  the  Jielping  hand  of  a  parent  woijd,  with  no  real  inconven- 
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rious  Other  relations:  particularly  those  of  superiors  and  infericMrSi 
whatever  may  be  the  basis  of  their  relative  characters.  To  an 
examination  of  all  these  duties  it  might  fairly  lead.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, make  it  my  guide  to  the  investigation  of  one  class  of  them 
only :  viz.  Jlu  Duties  of  Magistrates  and  Subjects. 

The  relations  of  Magistrate  and  Subject  are  so  obviously  anal- 
ogous to  those  of  parents  and  children,  that  Magistrates  have  been 
oiten  styled  the  fathers  of  their  people  ^  and  their  people  often  call- 
ed their  children.  No  lan^a^e  of  commendation  is  with  more 
freauency,  or  with  more  emphasis,  applied  to  a  prince,  distinguish- 
ed for  his  wisdom,  justice,  and  benevolence,  than  that  he  was  afk^ 
ther  to  his  subjects.  In  this  manner  mankind  have  acknowledged 
the  similarity  of  these  relations;  and  from  a  similarity  of  relations, 
every  man  knows,  must  arise  a  similarity  of  duties.  Accordingly, 
the  duty  to  magistrates  is  enjoined  in  the  very  same  terms,  as  that 
which  is  owed  to  parents. 

Fear  God^  says  St.  Peter;  honour  the  king.  We  are  also  £» 
rected  by  St.  Paul  to  render  reverence,  honour,  custom,  and  tr3h 
ute  to  the  several  orders  of  magistracy,  as  from  time  to  tiqie  they 
are  due. 

It  is  my  design  in  this  ^scourse  to  state,  in  a  summary  manner, 
the  Nature  of  civil  government ;  and  the  respective  duties  of  Rulers 
and  Subjects.  This  I  shall  do  without  even  a  remote  reference 
either  to  the  past,  or  present,  state  of  our  own  government.  I 
nev-er  preached  what  is  commonly  called  a  political  sermon,  on 
the  Sabbath,  in  my  life:  and  I  shall  not  begin  now;  although  to 
preach  such  sermons  is  unquestionably  the  right,  and  in  certain 
cases  as  unquestionably  the  duty,  of  every  Minister  of  the  Gospel. 
All,  that  I  shiadl  attempt  to  perform,  is  to  exhibit  some  of  the  prima- 
ry principles,  and  duties,  which  pertain  to  government,  as  a  branch 
of  moral  science.    The  knowleage  of  these  is  in  some  degret  ne- 
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cessary  to  everj-  man,  who  wishes  to  discharge  either  tlie  duties  of 
a  ruler,  or  those  of  a  subject. 

The  foundation  of  all  government  w,  undoubtedly^  the  Will  ofGodm 
Government,  since  the  days  of  Mn  Locke^  has  been  extensively 
supposed  to  be  founded  in  the  Social  Compact.     No  opinion  is  morr 
groundless  than  this.     The  great  man,  whom  I  have  mentioned, 
was  probably  led  to  adopt  it,  from  his  zeal  to  oppose  the  ridicu« 
lous  whims  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer  ;  who  taught,  that  kings  had  a 
divine^  hereditary  right  to  their  thrones,  by  virtue  of  the  original  gift 
ofumvenal  dominion  to  Adam*     In  opposing  this  monstrous  ab- 
surdity, Mr.  Locke  fell  into  another  not  a  whit  more  rational,  or 
defensible.     This  doctrine  supposes,  that  mankind  were  originally 
without  any  government  \  and  that  in  an  absolute  state  of  nature 
tliey  voluntarily  came  together,  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  a 
bodv  politic,  creating  rulers,  prescribing  their  functions,  and  mak- 
ing Uws  directing  their  own  civil  duties.     It  supposes,  that  they 
entered  into  grave   and  philosophic   deliberations;  individually 
contefHed  to  be  bound  by  the  will  of  the  majority ;  and  cheerfully 
gav€  Tip  the  wild  life  of  savage  liberty,  for  restraints,  which,  how- 
ever necessary  and  useful,  no  savage  could  ever  brook,  even  for 
a  day.     Antecedently  to  such  an  assembly,  and  its  decisions,  this 
doctrine  supposes,  that  men  have  no  civil  rights,  obligations,  or 
duties,  and  of  course,  that  those,  who  do  not  consent  to  be  bound 
by  Mcli  a  compact,  are,  now,  not  the  subjects  of  either :  such  a 
compact,  in  the  apprehension  of  the  abettors  of  this  doctrine,  be- 
ing ttiat,  which  creates  all  the  civil  rights,  obligations,  and  duties, 
of  man* 

The  absurdities  of  this  doctrine  are  endless.  He,  who  knows 
any  thifig  of  the  nature  of  savages,  knows  perfectly,  that  no  savage 
wa$  ever  capable  of  forming  s^uch  a  design;  and  that  civilized  life 
is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  very  perception  of  the  things, 
pre-tupposed  by  this  doctrine,  and  absolutely  pre-requisite  io  me 
very  existence  of  such  an  assembly.  Every  one,  acquainted  at 
all  with  savages,  knows  equally  well,  that,  if  they  were  capable 
of  all  this  comprehension,  nothing,  short  of  omnipotence,  coula  per- 
suadt  them  io  embrace  such  a  scheme  of  conduct.  There  is  nothing, 
which  a  savage  hates  more,  than  the  restraints  of  civilized  life ; 
nothing,  whicn  he  despises  more,  than  the  civilized  character, 
its  refinements,  its  improvements,  nay,  its  very  enjoyments.  To 
have  fonned  such  an  assembly,  or  even  to  have  proposed  such 
a  system,  men  must  hdve  already  been  long  governea,  and  civ- 
ilized. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  fact,  more  clearly  evinced  by  the 
history  of  man,  than  that  such  a  compact  never  existed.  This  even 
the  abettors  of  it  are  obliged  to  confess  ;  and  this  cuts  up  the  doc- 
trine by  the  roots.  For  if  the  social  compact  was  not  a  fact ;  it  is 
nothing. 
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But  it  is  alleged,  thai,  although  this  compact  was  never  an  ex- 
press  one,  it  maij^  still,  be  fairly  considered  as  a  tacit  and  implied 
compact.  To  the  very  existence  of  a  compact  it  is  indispensable, 
that  the  contracting  party  should  be  conscious,  that  the  subject  of 
the  compact  is  proposed  to  him  for  his  deliberation,  choice,  and 
consent ;  and  that  he  does  actually  deliberate,  choose,  and  con- 
sent. But  there  is  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  pretence,  that  any 
man,  considering  himself  as  being  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  subject 
to  no  civil  government,  was  ever  conscious  of  being  invited  to  be- 
come a  party  to  such  a  compact,  and  of  having  this  question  ever 
proposed  to  him  for  such  deliberation,  or  such  consent.  There  w, 
therefore,  as  little  foundation  for  the  supposition  of  a  tadty  as  for  that 
of  an  express,  social  compact. 

It  is  further  alleged,  that  this  scheme,  although  confessedly  ima* 
ginary,  may  yet  he  advantageously  employed  to  illustrate  the  nature 
x)f  civil  government.  In  answer  to  this  allegation,  I  shall  only 
observe,  that  the  philosopher  who  believes  falsehood  to  be  neces- 
sary, or  useful,  to  the  illustration  of  truth,  must  be  very  hardly 
driven  by  his  own  weakness,  or  by  the  erroneousness  of  his 
system. 

If  it  were  indeed  true,  that  government  is  thus  founded,  then 
these  fatal  consequences  would  follow.  > 

Every  despotism  on  earth  must  stand  as  long  as  the  world  conttn" 
ues.  Every  subject  of  despotic  power  is  by  this  doctrine  suppos- 
ed to  promise  his  obedience  to  it ;  and  no  man  can  ever  withoraw 
himself  from  the  obligation  of  his  own  promise.  A  new  govern- 
ment can  never  upon  this  scheme  be  substituted  for  a  former,  but 
by  the  choice  of  the  majority  of  those,  who  are  subject  to  it :  and 
as  men  come  into  the  world,  there  never  can  be,  in  any  country, 
a  majority  of  inhabitants,  who  have  not  already  promised  obedi- 
ence to  the  existing  government.  A  minority,  therefore,  must 
always  comprise  the  whole  number  of  those,  who  can  lawfully  act 
in  the  business  of  modelling  the  government  anew.  Nor  could 
even  these  act  in  concert,  without  being  guilty  of  rebellion.  Nor 
could  those,  who  had  already  promised  obedience,  be  released 
from  their  promise.  If,  therefore,  a  new  government  were  to  be 
constituted ;  there  must  be  two  sets  of  inhabitants,  every  where 
interminded  throughout  such  a  country,  and  obeying  two  distinct 
and  hostile  governments. 

If  any  man,  in  any  country,  declines  his  consent  to  the  compact} 
he  is  under  no  obligation  to  obey  the  existing  government.  Personal 
consent,  accoi*ding  to  this  scheme,  is  all,  that  constitutes  such  ob- 
ligation. Such  a  man  may,  therefore,  fix  himself  in  a  state  of 
nature.  If  he  attacks  others,  indeed ;  they  may  attack  him  in 
turn :  but  the  government  cannot  lawfully  meddle  with  him,  nor 
with  his  concerns. 

If  the  ruler  should  violate  any,  even  the  least  part  of  his  own  en- 
fakements  ;  then  the  autjeeis  are  released  from  their  engagementiz 
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and  of  course^  ftom  all  obligation  to  obey  the  laics,  la  otber  nonL^ 
from  the  least  violation  of  the  micros  engagements,  a  state  of  au- 
archy  lawfully  and  necessarily  ensues*  li  the  subjects  t)ass  b? 
such  violation  in  silence ;  their  consent  to  it  is  equally  impLed  wiu 
their  supposed  original  compact.  Of  course  the  ruler  may  law- 
fully commit  the  same  violation  again  as  often  as  he  pleases ;  nor 
can  the  subjects  lawfully  complain ;  because  they  have  consented 
to  it  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  pre-existing  government.  Ev- 
ery such  violation,  therefore,  which  is  not  openly  resisted,  is  final- 
ly sanctioned. 

On  the  other  band,  if  a  subject  violate  any  of  his  cngagemeKtSf 
however  small ;  ikt  nUtr  may  lawfully  make  him  an  Outlaw  /  ad 
deprive  him  of  every  privilege j  which  he  holds  as  a  citizen. 

^foreigner,  passing  through  such  a  country,  can  be  under  no  oi- 
ligation  to  obey  its  laws  ;  andj  if  he  does  any  thing,  which  may  le 
construed  as  an  outrage  ^  must  either  be  suffered  to  do  it  with  uiy^ 
miy,  or  must  be  attacked  by  private  violence.  Such  attacks,  a  lew 
limes  repeated,  would  convert  any  people  into  a  horde  of  robbers. 

Mf  man  could,  in  such  a  government,  be  punished  ivilh  dtatk] 
however  enormous  might  be  his  crimes^  because  no  man  ever  thought 
of  making,  or  has  any  right  to  make,  a  surrender  of  his  own  me 
into  the  hands  of  others.  | 

All  these,  and  a  multitude  of  other,  deplorable  consequences 
follow,  irresistibly  follow,  from  the  doctrine,  that  govemmenl  is 
founded  on  the  social  compact. 

Government,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is  founded  in  tlu  WiD 
of  God,  The  evidence  of  this  position  is  complete.  That  God 
made  mankind  in  order  to  make  them  happy,  if  tliey  themselves 
will  consent  to  be  so,  cannot  be  questioned.  As  little  can  it  be 
questioned,  that  government  is  indispensable  to  their  happiness, 
iind  to  all  the  human  means  of  it ;  to  the  safety  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property  ;  to  peace  ;  to  order  5  to  useful  knowledge  ;  to  morals ; 
and  to  reliffion.  Nay,  it  is  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  any 
considerable  numbers  of  mankind.  A  country  without  government 
'would  speedily,  for  want  of  those  means  of  subsistence  and  comfort, 
to  the  existence  of  which  it  is  indispensable,  become  an  jirabism  , 
<desert ;  and  that,  however  fruitful  its  soil,  or  salubrious  its  climate. 
Mankind  have  never  yet  been  able  to  exist  for  any  length  of  time 
in  a  state  of  anarchy.  What  reason  so  completely  evinces,  the 
Scriptures  decide  in  ,the  most  peremptory  manner.  The  powers 
iJiat  be,  says  St.  Paul,  are  ordained  of  God :  in  other  words ; 
Government  is  an  ordinance  of  God* 

It  is  not  here  to  be  intended,  that  God  has  ordained  a  given  form 
<f  government.  This  he  has  never  done,  except  in  a  singfc  m- 
stance.  He  gave  the  Israelites  a  system,  substantially  of  the  re- 
"mblican  form.     This  fact  may,  perhaps,  afford  a  presumption  in 

\yont  of  such  a  form,  wherever  it  is  capable  of  existing,  out  can 

^  nothing  more*    Nothing  more  is  here  intended,  than  that  God 
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has  willtd  the  existence  of  Government  itself*  He  bas  undotiVCcd- 
ly  left  it  to  nations  to  institute  sach  modes  of  it,  whenever  this  is 
in  their  power,  as  should  best  suit  their  own  state  of  society. 

As  God  willed  the  existence  of  government  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind ;  it  is  unanswerably  certain,  that  every  government  is 
agreeable  to  his  will  just  so  far,  as  it  promotes  that  happiness  $ 
iSaX  that  government^  which  promotes  it  most,  is  most  agreeable  to 
his  will ;  and  that  that  government,  which  opposes  human  happi* 
ness,  is  equally  opposed  to  his  will.  From  these  undeniable  pnn*' 
ciplcs  both  rulers  and  subjects  may  easily  learn  most  of  dieir 
own  duty.  Whatever  is  conformed  to  them  is  right :  whatever 
is  contrary  to  them  is  wrong  of  course.  This,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  the  dictate  both  of  common  sense,  and  of  the  Scriptures* 

Every  ruler  is  accordingly  bound  to  remember,  that  he  is  rsdsed 
to  the  chair  of  magistracy,  solely  for  the  good  of  those  whom  he 
governs.  His  own  good  he  is  to  find  in  the  consciousness  of  haT-» 
ing  promoted  that  of  others ;  and  in  the  support,  affection,  and 
respect,  which  they  render,  and  are  bound  to  render,  him  for  dis* 
charging  this  important  duty.  There  is  no  greater  mistake,  there 
16  no  more  anti-scriptural,  or  contemptible,  absurdity,  than  the 
doctrine  of  miliums  made  for  one  ;  of  a  ruler,  raised  to  the  chair 
of  magistracy,  to  govern  for  himself;  to  receive  homage ;  to  roll 
in  splendour ;  to  riot  in  luxurjr ;  to  gratify  pride,  power,  and  ambi- 
tion, at  the  expense  of  the  toils  and  sum*ings  of  his  fellow-meiu 
Such  a  ruler  is  only  a  public  robber.  Every  man  in  office,  how* 
ever  elevated,  is  bound  to  remember,  as  a  being  equally  account- 
able to  God  with  his  fellow-men,  that  his  personal  rights  are  by 
the  divine  constitution  and  pleasure  the  same,  as  those  of  others ;. 
that  his  personal  gratification  is  of  no  more  importance,  and  can 
claim  no  greater  sacrifices,  than  that  of  others ;  that  peculation, 
fraud,  falsehood,  injustice,  oppression,  drunkenness,  gluttony^ 
lewdness,  sloth,  proranenesa,  irreligion,  and  impiety ;  in  a  word,, 
every  crime;  is  accompanied  hy  greater  guilt  in  him,  than  in  men 
at  large ;  because  of  his  supenor  advantages  to  know  ;  and  his 
supenor  inducements  to  perform,  his  duty.  Forsaking  all  private 
gratifications,  then,  so  hr  as  they  are  inconsistent  wim  the  pubfic 
happiness,  just  so  much  more  important  than  his,  as  those  wno  en- 
joy It  are  more  numerous,  he  is  required,  indispensably,  to  see, 
that  his  government  has  that  happy  and  glorious  influence  upon 
his  people,  which  is  described  by  a  man^  thoroughly  versed  in  this 
subject,  in  the  following  beautiful  language :  The&nrit  of  the  l^rd 
spake  by  me;  and  his  word  was  in  mv  tongue.  The  God  of  Israel 
saidj  the  Rock  ofbrael  spake  to  me.  He  that  rvieth  over  men  mauit  he 
just  J  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God;  and  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the 
mornings  when  the  sun  risethy  even  a  morning  without  clouds  ;  attke 
tender  grassj  springing  out  of  the  earth  by  dear  shining  aft§r 
SSam.xxiii* 
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To  possess  this  beneficent  influence ;  like  this  glorious  luminair 
to  diffuse  light,  and  warmth,  and  animation,  and  happiness,  to  aU 
around  him ;  a  Ruler  ought, 

1*  To  be  a  man  of  absolute  Sinceriti/. 

Or  the  ruler  of  the  Universe  it  is  said,  that  it  is  impossible j  thd 
he  should  lie.    Mercy  and  truths  said  the  wisest  ruler  that  e?er 
lived  in  this  world,  preserve  the  king.     The  lip  of  truthj  says  tbe 
same  prince,  shall  be  established  for  ever*     ''  If  truth,"  saici  King 
John  of  France,  "  were  to  be  banished  from  the  world  ;  it  ought 
still  to  find  a  residence  in  the  breast  of  Princes."     On  the  impo^ 
.  tance  of  truth  I  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell  hereafter.     It  ought, 
however,  to  be  observed  here,  that  truth  is  the  basis,  on  whidi 
rest  all  the  natural  and  moral  interests  of  Intelligent  beings  ;  that 
neither  virtue  nor  happiness  can  exist  without  it ;  and  that  false- 
hood^ generally  diffused,  would  ruin  not  only  a  kingdom  or  a 
world,  but  the  universe ;  would  change  all  rational  beings  into 
fiends,  and  convert  heaven  itself  into  a  hell. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  government^  that  of  force  ^  and  thai  of 
persuasion.  A  government  of  persuasion  is  the  only  moral,  or  frw 
government.  A  government  of  force  may  preserve  order  in  every 
case,  which  that  force  can  reach ;  but  the  order  is  that  of  a  church- 
yard; the  stillness  and  quiet  of  death.  The  inhabitants  of  a 
kingdom,  governed  in  this  manner,  are  tenants  of  the  grave :  mov- 
ing masses,  indeed,  of  flesh  and  bones :  but  the  animating  princi- 
ple is  gone.  The  soul  is  shrivelled,  and  fled ;  and  nothing  re- 
mains, but  dust  and  putrefaction. 

A  government  of  persuasion  subsists  only  in  the  mutual  confidence 
of  the  ruler  and  the  subjects.     But  where  truth  is  not,  confidence  is 
not.     A  deceitful  ruler  is  never  believed  for  a  moment.     If  we 
could  suppose  him  desirous  to  do  good  ;  he  would  want  the  pow- 
er: for  none  would  trust  either  his  declarations,  or  his   promises. 
The  only  feelings,  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  community,  towards 
him  and  his  measures,  would  be  Jealousy  and  hatred.     Even  fools 
know,  that  upright  and  benevolent  measures  not  only  need  no 
support  from  falsehood,  but  are  ruined  by  it.     The  very  connec- 
tion of  falsehood,  therefore,  with  any  measures,  proves  Irresistibly 
to  all  men,  that  the  measures  themselves  are  mischievous,  and  that 
the  Author  of  them  is  a  villain.     Where  confidence  does  not  exist, 
voluntary  obedience  cannot  exist.     A  lying  ruler,  if  his  govern- 
ment is  to  continue,  makes  force,  or  despotism,  indispensable  to 
his  administration.     So  sensible  are  even  the  most  villainous  ma- 
gistrates of  these  truths,  that  they  leave  no  measure  untried  to  per* 
suade  their  subjects,  that  themselves  are  men  of  veracity.    Nay,  all 
sagacious  despots  carefully  fulfil  their  promises  to  such  of  their 
•UDJjects,  as  they  think  necessaiy  to  the  support  of  their  domination, 
L^Md  to  the  success  of  their  measures.     Falsehood  may*  indeed,  in 
■jke  hands  of  a  man  of  superior  cunning,  succeed  for  a  time ;  but  it 
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can  never  last  lone :  and,  whenever  detection  arrivsa,  it  dca^f,!^- 
ter  it  a  terrible  tram  of  avengers. 

Besides,  lying  is  the  most  contemptible  of  all  sins,     l^e  qjrfi  ^ 

5  four  father,  the  devil,  said  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews;  for  Mjof^  a 
iar  from  the  beginning,  and  the  father  of  it.  This  coatc;mpti\]je 
ire^emblance  to  the  vilest  and  most  contemptible  of  aU.h^og^i  tbe 
.30urce  of  complete  debasement  to  every  one.who'is4he^]^g|pct 
pf  it,  is  pre-eminently  contemptible  in  a  I'oler.  Me  19,  of  CQtiCftie, 
\he  object  both  of  public  and  private  scorn.  No  jdeerd4a(i W  is 
^or^  indignantly  regarded,  than  that  of  being  governed  by  9l.\w» 

If  a  ruler  "hearken  to  lies ;  says  Solomon,  all  his  sfirvAnU  ffft 
jp\ikt^.  Sqcli  a  magistrate  will  be  served  by  none  byt  pr^fligaJte 
men.  The  evils  of  his  government  will,  therefore,  spceadi  ^fj 
ipjeans  of  his  subordinate  officers,  into  every  nqok  am  iCojo^  of 
the  land.  Like  the  Simoon  of  }{uhia,  he  spreads  poison,  d^^^i 
and  desolafipn,  over  the  wretched  countries  subjected  tohis  ftW^* 

2.  A  Ruler  is  bound  to  be  a  Just  man. 

He  tliat  nUeth  over  men,  saith  God,  must  he  just.  This,  ipfle.Qi| 
is  unitpd,  of  course,  with  the  preceding  character.  He  that  ^j^9/c* 
tth  truth,  saith  Solomon,  sl\eweth  forth  righteousness.  The  impor- 
tance of  justice  in  government  is,  like  that  of  truth,  i^e^tim^p\e ; 
^nd,  as  it  respects  the  divine  government,  is  exhibited  !witn  ,WQP- 
.  d^Ad  fprce  in  that  declaration  of  Mosesy  He  is  the  Ro^  ;  that  is^ 
JLhe  immoveable  foundation,  on  which  the  universe  re^ts.  Wkjf 
The  answer  is,  His  work  is  perfect :  for  all  his  ways  are  judgmef^t^ 
or  justice ;  a  God  of  truth,  and  without  iniquity,  just  and  righ^  is  He» 
On  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  infinite  Mina  the  universe  is  t^uut, 
as  a  house  upon  a  rock.  '^  Fiat  justitia  ;  mat  coelimi  ;^'  is  an  ad- 
age, proverbially  expressing  the  judgment  of  Common  set^sCj^Qon- 
cerninjg  this  subject.  Let  Justice  be  done^  althou^n  heaven  itself 
should  tymble  into  ruin. 

This  comprehensive  attribute  demands  in  the 

First  place.  Of  the  Legislator,  that  he  enact  just  lams. 

Laws  are  the  rules,  by  which  rulers  themselves,  as  srell  ^  .liie 
people  at  large,  are,  or  ought  to  be  governed.  If  these  arp  unJMiit ; 
ihe  whole  system  of  administration  will  be  a  system  of  ifiiquil?  ; 
^nd  the  mass  of  guilt,  thus  accumulated,  will  rest  primarily  on  Ipe 
Jiead  of  the  Legislator. 

Secondly;  Of  the  Judge,  that  all  his  Interpretations  of  law,  av^ 
all  his  Decisions,  founued  on  it,  be  just.  Wo  unto  (Am,  saiih 
Isaiah,  who  justify  ihe  wicked  for  a  reward,  find  take  amay  fKe 
righteousness  of  the  righteous  from  him.  Ye  shall. do  no  unrigM" 
epiLsness  in  judgment ;  saith  God  to  Israel,  thou  shall  not  rtspeei 
the  person  of  the  poor,  nor  honour  the  person  of  the  mighty :  Iml 
in  righteousness  skalt  thou  judge  thy  neighbour.  •  It  is  notgOfUdy 
gays  Solomon,  to  have  respect  of  persons  in  judgment.  ,  He  thfii 
saith  unto  the  wicked,  that  is,  in  a  judicial  sentence,  JTumart  right" 
eous;  him>  shall  people  curse :  naticns  shall  abhor  Mnw    Bid  l# 

Vol.  m.  4« 
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them  that  rebuke  him  shall  be  delight ;  and  a  good  blessing  mKoU 
come  upon  them.  Tribunals  of  justice  bring  laws  to  every  man's 
fireside  ;  and  apply  them  directly  to  his  property,  liberty,  penoDi 
and  life.  How  just  soever,  how  reasonable  soever,  laws  may  be; 
an  iniquitous  tribunal  may  prevent  all  tlieir  good  effects ;  and  ren- 
der a  country  as  miserable  by  xla  decisions,  as  it  could  be  by  the 
operations  oi  original  tyranny  in  the  legislator.  When  God  estab- 
lished the  government  ot  Israel^  he  himself  formed  the  constitution, 
and  enacted  the  laws.  All  the  political  evils,  which  that  peo|de 
suffered,  therefore,  were  effectuated  by  the  unjust  applications  of 
those  laws.  They  were,  however,  oppressed,  at  times,  as  intense- 
ly, as  the  nations,  who  have  been  unuer  despotic  dominion.  Hie 
guilt,  and  the  mischiefs,  of  this  oppression,  are  in  the  Scriptures 
charged  wholly,  and  truly,  to  the  judicial  and  executive  magistra- 
cy. The  same  evils,  in  the  same  degree,  may  be  derived  to  any 
people  from  the  same  sources.  A  wise  and  upright  judiciary  is  a 
public  blessing,  which  no  language  can  adequately  exhibit ;  which 
no  people  can  too  highlv  prize,  and  too  strenuously  vindicate ;  and 
wiinout  which  no  people  can  be  safe,  or  happy. 

Thirdly ;  Of  the  Executive  magistrate^  that  he  execu'e  the  lams 
faithfully y  invariably,  and  exactly.  This  is  so  plain  a  truth,  and 
so  universally  acknowledj?ed,  as  to  need  no  illustration.  The  end 
of  all  legislative  and  judicial  efforts  is  found  here;  and,  if  this 
mat  duty  is  unaccomplished,  both  legislative  and  judicial  cflbrlS| 
however  wise,  and  just,  and  good,  they  may  be,  are  a  mere  pup- 
pet-show. 

3.  «4  Rider  must  be  a  Benevolent  man. 

Of  the  Universal  Ruler  it  is  said,  God  is  love.  Of  the  same 
character  ought  all  his  earthly  ddegates  to  be  possessed. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  spirit,  infinitely  important  to  the  hap- 
piness of  intelligent  beings.  Rulers  are  bound  to  make  the  puMi 
good  their  sole  object  in  governing.  Their  own  personal  interests, 
compared  with  the  gener-al  interest,  are  an  unit  to  many  millions  | 
and  are  immensely  better  promoted  by  securing  the  common  good, 
than  by  any  possible  piu'suit  of  that,  which  is  private  and  selfish. 
If  they  think  othen^ise  ;  it  is  either  because  tney  cannot,  or  will 
not  discern  the  truth. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  spirit  also,  he  is  bound  to  administer 
justice  with  mercy.  In  the  conduct  of  such  beings,  as  men,  there 
are  very  many  cases,  in  which  a  rule,  generally  just,  becomes  un- 

iust  by  a  rigid  application.  For  these  cases  wise  governments 
lave  endeavoured  to  provide  by  entrusting  the  proper  magistrate 
with  a  discretionary  authority  ;  in  the  exercise  of  which,  clemency 
may  be  extended  wherever  it  may  be  extended  with  propriety. 
Even  where  a.  strict  application  of  law  is  right,  and  necessary, 
there  may  be  a  harshness  and  unkindness  in  tne  manner  of  appfi- 
Mitioai  sometimes  scarcely  less  cruel,  than  injustice  in  the  appUca- 
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tion  itself.    A  benevolent  ruler  will  never  administer  government 
in  this  manner. 

Universally,  a  benevolent  RtJer  will  prevent,  redress,  relieve^  and 
remove,  the  wrongs  both  of  the  public  and  of  individuals,  as  far, 
and  as  soon,  as  it  shall  be  in  his  power.  He  will  cast  an  affection- 
ate eye  on  all  the  concerns  of  his  countrymen ;  and,  wherever  he 
sees  calamities  arise,  will  kindly  interpose  with  those  means  of  re* 
lief,  which  God  has  placed  in  his  hands.  The  extensive  power 
of  doing  good,  with  which  he  is  entrusted  by  his  Creator,  he  will 
consider  as  thus  entrusted,  only  that  he  may  do  good ;  and  will 
feel  himself  delightfully  rewarded  by  having  been  selected  as  the 
honourable  instrument  for  accomplishing  so  glorious  a  purpose. 
That  all  this  is  demanded  by  his  duty,  it  is  unnecessary  even  to 
assert. 

4.  A  Ruler  is  bound  to  respect  the  Laws  of  his  Country. 
By  this  I  intend,  particularly,  that  he  is  bound  to  conAirm  to  them 
in  all  his  conduct,  personal  and  public.  The  laws  of  every  free 
country  prescribe  alike  the  conduct  of  the  ruler  and  the  ruled. 
The  official  conduct  of  all  magistrates,  whatever  be  their  office,  is 
dircoipd  by  particular  laws.  To  every  one  of  these,  so  far  as  his 
own  auties  are  marked  out  by  it,  each  magistrate  is  bound  to  con* 
form  with  absolute  exactness:  not  generally  and  loosely  only, 
but  with  respect  to  every  jot  and  tittle.  The  personal  conduct  of 
the  ruler  is  prescribed  by  the  same  laws,  whicn  direct  that  oi  bit 
fellow-citizens.  These  laws,  also,  it  is  his  duty  faithfully  and 
scrupulously  to  obey :  a  duty  enforced  by  higher  obligations,  than 
those,  which  respect  men  in  general ;  because  he  is  fairly  supposed 
to  understand  more  perfectly  the  duty  and  importance  of  obeying; 
and  because  in  violating  law,  his  evil  example  will  weaken  the 
government,  and  prompt  others  to  the  same  violation,  more  than 
that  of  any  private  individual.  The  ruler,  who  violates  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  yet  attempts  to  compel,  or  persuade,  others  to 
obey  them,  labours,  with  the  Danaides,  to  ^1  with  water  a  tub  full 
of  holes. 

Concerning  the  king,  whom  God  foresaw  the  Israelites  would 
one  day  elect  to  govern  them,  Moses,  by  his  direction,  says  to 
Israel,  //  shall  be,  when  he  sitleth  upon  the  throne  of  his  kingdom^ 
that  he  shall  write  him  a  copy  of  this  lazo  in  a  book,  out  of  that  which 
is  before  the  priests,  the  Levites  ;  and  it  sliall  be  withrhdm  ;  and  he 
thall  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life  ;  that  he  may  learn  to  fear 
the  Lord  his  God,  to  keep  all  the  words  of  this  law,  and  these  statutes^ 
to  do  them :  that  his  heart  be  not  lifted  up  above  his  brethren ;  and 
that  he  turn  not  aside  from  the  commandment  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left.  Deut.  xvii.  1 9,  20. 

5*  A  Ruhr  ought  to  be  a  man  of  Piety. 

That  a  ruler  is  bound  to  sustain  this  character  by  all  the  obliga- 
tions, which  are  incumbent  on  other  men,  will  not  be  questioned* 
I  intend  i ometbing  more«    A  ruler  is  under  peculiar  obligationa  la 
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sMfiin  this  character,  beside  those,  which  are  common  to  other 
men*  As  a  private  citizen,  he  was  under  all  the  common  obliga- 
tions to  sustain  this  character.  As  a  ruler,  he  is  under  new  ones* 
Hi^  duties  are  become  more  important,  and  arduous ;  and  demand, 
in  ah  eminent  degree,  the  blessing  of  God  to  enable  him  to  perform 
them  aright.  He  has  greater  means  of  doing  good  put  into  hu 
hands,  and  needs,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  the  divine  assistance,  tc* 
enable  him  to  use  them.  If  he  should  be  left  to  unwise,  or  wicked 
measures ;  they  will  be  far  more  mischievous  to  his  countrymeoi 
tlian  inj  thing,  which  he  could  formerly  have  done,  when  he  was  a 
private  citizen.  His  personal  conduct,  also,  cannot  fail  to  be 
much  more  beneficial,  or  much  more  noxious,  to  his  country,  than 
if  he  had  not  been  invested  with  a  public  character. 

In  accordance  with  these  observations,  the  Scriptures  inform  ns, 
that  the  rulers  of  Israel  and  Judah  were  eminent  blessings,  or  emi- 
nent tut^ses,  to  the  people,  over  which  they  presided.  lOavid,  /«- 
hosKaphat^Hezekiahj  and  Josiahy  are  remarkable  examples  of  the 
glorious  itiflilence,  which  a  ruler  may  possess,  towards  reforming 
a  nation,  and  rendering  it  happy.  Jeroboam  and  Ahab  are  lem- 
ble  proofs  of  the  power,  which  a  ruler  may  exert,  to  change  a  na- 
tion into  k  horde  of  profligates.  What  magistrate,  except  such  as 
^hab  and  Jeroboam^  would  not  covet  the  character,  and  influence, 
of  the  four  Jirsl  of  these  princes  ?  Whatman  of  common  sobrie- 
t^  would  not  shrink  with  horror  from  the  thought  of  resembling 
Vie  two  last f  Butvthe  four  first  w^ere  men  of  exemplary  piety: 
while  the  two  list  were  impious  beyond  example. 

At  the  same  time,  God  usually  blesses  a  nation  for  the  sake  of 
pious  rulers :  whereas  an  impious  one  cannot  fail  to  become  a 
curse.  But  all  blessings  are  given  in  answer  to  prayer,  ^sk,  and 
ye  shall  receive,  is  the  only  promise  of  good  to  man ;  involving 
the  condition,  without  which,  it  is  never  promised.  If  rulers, 
then,  would  obtain  blessings  either  for  themselves,  or  their  people ; 
they,  like  all  other  men,  must  pray  for  them.  BiU  the  sacrifice  of 
the  wicked,  and  of  wicked  rulers  as  well  as  of  other  wicked  men, 
19  an  abomination  to  the  Lord :  while  the  prayer  of  the  upright  is  his 
ddight.  Which  of  these  men  ought  we  nere  to  suppose,  mat  God 
will  answer,  and  bless  ? 

6.  A  Rater  is  bound  to  become  a  blessing  by  his  Example. 

The  character  of  a  good  Ruler  is  forcibly,  and  perfectly,  dc- 
«<fh1>ed  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  styles  him  a  Minister  of  God,  for 
gbodmto  his  people.  This  is  his  wbole  business;  and,  while  he 
pUi^ufes  it,  he  IS  acting  in  his  only  proper  character.  To  form 
this  character,  every  thing  which  I  nave  mentioned,  contributes, 
as  an  essential  part.  But  every  thin^,  which  has  been  said,  ex- 
cept what  was  observed  concerning  his  personal  obedience  to  the 
lawi  6f  the  Ihnd,  and  his  piety,  respects  his  official  duties.  The 
oMervifiitiotit  ndw  to  be  illustrated,  respects  his  conduct,  as  a  man* 
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As  a  man,  he  is  peculiarly  reauired  to  be  an  example  of  all  the 
Christian  virtues.  Whatever  ne  does,  others  will  do,  because  he 
does  it :  and  many  more  will  imitate  him,  than  if  he  were  a  private 
person.  The  weight  of  power,  and  the  splendour  of  oflBce,  give 
to  the  example  of  the  ruler,  especially  in  an  elevated  station,  an 
authority,  a  persuasiveness,  a  charm,  which  fascinates  multitudes. 
If  his  example  be  virtuous ;  it  will  ereatly  discountenance,  and 
check,  vice  ;  and  greatly  encourage,  diffuse,  and  strengthen  virtue. 
If  vicious;  it  will  become  pestilential ;  and  spread  contagion,  de- 
cay, and  death,  through  all  around  him.  No  man  can  be  so  great 
a  blessing,  or  so  great  a  curse,  in  this  respect,  as  a  ruler :  and  the 
example  of  every  man  in  high  office  will  invariably  be  either  a 
public  curse,  or  a  public  blessing.  Jeroboam  and  Ahab  were  in- 
comprehensible curses  to  the  Israelites^  through  every  succeeding 
age  of  their  national  existence.  What  man  of  common  sense,  id 
such  an  alternative,  can  balance  a  moment  concerning  the  choice, 
which  he  shall  make  ? 

7.  Every  ruler^  vested  with  the  appointment  of  subordinate  officerij 
is  under  indispensable  obligations  to  select  men  of  the  very  same  char* 
acter^  which  has  been  already  described* 

Moreover^  thou  shalt  provide,  said  Jethro  to  Moses,  out  of  all  the 
people,  able  men  ;  such  as  fear  God  ;  men  of  truth;  Iiating  covetous* 
ness  ;  and  place  such  over  them,  to  be  rulers  of  thousands,  and  rul» 
trs  of  hundreds,  rulers  of  fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens;  and  let  them 
judge  the  people  at  all  seasons.     Judges  and  officers,  said  Moses  to 
the  Israelites,  shalt  thou  make  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee  throughout  thy  tribes  ;  and  they  shall  judge  the 
people  with  just  judgment.     Thou  shalt  not  wrest  judgment ;  thou 
shalt  not  respect  persons  ;  neither  take  a  gift;  for  a  gtft  doth  blind 
the  eyes  of  the  wise,  and  pervert  the  words  of  the  righteous.     Him^ 
says  David,  speaking  oi  this  very  subject,  him,  that  hath  an  high 
look,  and  a  proud  heart,  I  will  not  suffer.     Mine  eyes  shall  be  upon 
ihe  faithful  of  the  land;  that  they  may  dwell  with  me  ;  he  that  walk* 
tth  in  a  perfect  way,  he  shall  serve  me.     He  that  worketh  deceit  shall 
not  dwell  within  my  house  ;  he  that  telleth  lies  shall  not  tarty  in  mjf 
sight.     These  passages  need  no  comment.    The  voice  of  God  hai 
here  determined  this  point,  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  misunder* 
stood. 

With  this  decision  exactly  accords  that  of  Experience  and  that 
of  Common  sense.  Suboniinate  officers  are  eves,  and  ears,  and 
hands,  and  feet,  to  their  superiors  in  office.  Tbey  are  ihe  means 
of  furnishing  them  with  the  most  necessary  inibmation  ;  that  of 
th^  wants,  circumstances,  dangers,  and  sufi(erings,  of  the  nation | 
that  of  the  real  influence  of  governmental  measures,  whether  ben- 
eficial or  mischievous ;  and,  generally,  all  that,  on  which  future 
regulations  ought  to  be  grounded.  They  are  the  immediate 
feieans  of  executing  eveigr  law,  and  carrying  into  efibct  «¥«Qr 
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measure  of  admiiustration.  Their  own  conduct,  example,  ni 
influence,  reach  every  neiehbourhood,  every  fireside.  MatkMi 
have  almost  always  suffered  incomparably  more  from  a  multitude 
of  little  tyrants,  tiian  from  a  single  great  one ;  and  have  been !» 
mensely  more  corrupted  by  a  host  of  evil  examples,  than  by  a  sol- 
itary pattern  of  wickedness,  however  great  and  splendid.  In  vaii 
will  tne  wisest,  most  upright,  and  most  benevolent  ruler,  labour  to 
promote  pubUc  happiness ;  if  he  commits  the  administration  of  his 
measures  to  profligates  and  villains.  It  is,  however,  to  be  ^^ 
membered,  tnat  a  ruler  will  of  course  appoint  to  subordinate  of- 
ces,  men,  whose  character  corresponds  with  his  own.     A  wise  and 

food  ruler,  so  far  as  his  information  extends,  will  choose  nose 
ut  wise  and  good  men,ito  aid  him  in  the  business  of  govemiof. 
A  bad  ruler  will  find  none  but  bad  assistants,  convenient  for  his 
purposes. 
8.  Jl  Rtder  is  under  the  highest  obligatums  to  be  industrisms* 
Industry  is  the  duty  of  all  men,  and  pre-eminently  that  of  a  raler. 
The  various,  complicated,  and  arduous  business  of  raveming  de- 
mands the  full  exertion  of  all  the  talents,  and  the  full  employmeDl 
of  all  the  time,  allotted  to  man.  Persons  in  high  offices,  partico- 
larly,  are  bound  to  improve  their  talents  by  every  well-airecied 
effort.  They  are  under  indispensable  obliG;ations  to  cain,  so  far 
as  is  in  their  power,  the  most  enlarged,  and  exact,  information  of 
their  official  duties,  and  the  best  modes  of  discharging  them ;  of 
the  interests  of  the  people,  and  country,  over  which  they  preside; 
of  the  means,  by  which  their  rights  may  be  most  effectually  secu^ 
ed ;  of  the  dangers,  either  at  home,  or  abroad,  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  and  of  the  ways,  in  which  those  dangers  may  be  avert- 
ed; of  the  best  means  of  private  safety,  and  nalional  defence; 
and,  in  a  word,  of  all  those  measures,  by  which  may  be  insured 
the  safety,  peace,  good  order,  and  universal  happiness,  of  the 
nation. 

On  this  information  oueht  to  be  founded  a  course  of  unremitted 
industry  in  effectuating,  by  the  most  useful  measures,  all  these 
great  and  good  purposes.  A  weak  and  ignorant  ruler  may  de- 
serve pity :  a  lazy  one  can  only  merit  abhorrence.  Both  are,  of 
course,  public  nuisances.  When  God  was  about  to  punish  the 
Jews  in  a  terrible  manner,  for  their  sins,  he  aqnounccd  the  alarm- 
ing judnnent  in  this  remarkable  prediction :  Behold  the  Lord^  tk 
Lord  ojhostSj  doth  take  away  from  Jerusalem^  and  from  Judah^  Ikt 
stay  and  the  staffs  the  whole  stay  of  breads  and  the  whole  stay  sf 
watery  the  mighty  man,  and  the  man  of  war  ;  the  judge  ^  and  A* 
prophetj  and  tM  prudent^  and  the  ancietU^  the  captain  oj  fifty ^  tad 
the  honourable  nuxn^  and  the  counsellor y  and  the  cunning  arttficer^  cmi 
the  eloquent  orator.  And  Iwill  give  children  to  be  their  princes  ^  ani 
Mes  shall  rule  aver  them.  And  the  people  shall  be  oppressed^  ever) 
mmhjfmnMsr^midsvsfjfmuhjfhisneighbmir.    ThechiUsAmttbs' 
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have  limelf  proudly  agaimt  the  ancienif  and  the  oaee  agaimtthi 
honourable.  In  the  view  of  God,  therefore,  the  lots  of  wise  and 
able  rulers,  and  the  government  of  weak  and  foolish  ones,  such  as 
indolent  men  in  office  always  arc,  are  both  terrible  judgments  upon 
a  nation,  and  severe  inflictions  of  the  divine  vengeance  upon  guilt 
of  no  common  die. 


SERiMON  CXIV. 

rtrTH   COMMAirDMENT. — TBE   DUTY   OF  8l7BJICn« 


Imdvi  is.  18.-*-flbiiour  thy  father  and  thy  mo/Aer,  that  thy  dayi  iniqf  h€  tm^  ipw 

Iht  land  which  Uu  Lord  thy  God  givelh  lAet. 

In  ihe  last  discourse,  I  considered  at  some  length,  the  Duty  rf 
Rulers.  I  shall  now  go  on  to  examine  that  of  Stibjects.  As  • 
free  Government  is  that,  with  which  alone  we  have  any  practical 
concern  ;  my  observations  will  be  especially  referred  to  a  govern- 
ment of  this  kind.  All  Subjects  have,  indeed,  many  duties  in 
common  ;  but  there  are  some,  which  are  peculiar  to  men,  living 
under  despotic  dominion.  These  1  shall  not  think  it  necessary  Co 
particularize. 

Every  free  government  is  more,  or  less,  elective.  The  privilege 
of  choosing  tnose,  who  are  to  govern  them,  is,  to  every  people 

Eossessing  it,  a  blessing  of  inestimable  importance ;  and  like  otoer 
lessings,  brings  with  it  the  corresponding  duties.     Out  of  it  par- 
ticularly arises  the 

1.  Ureat  duty  of  free  citizen$^  which  is  to  Elect  always^  as  far  as 
may  be,  Riders,  possessing  the  several  characteristics,  mentioned  m 
the  preceding  discourse:  such  as  are  sincere;  just;  benevolent; 
disposed  to  respect  the  laws  of  their  country ;  pious ;  exemplary; 
indiistrious ;  and  thus  prepared  to  select  for  subordinate  ofSces, 
whenever  vested  with  the  power  of  selecting,  men  of  the  same 
character. 

That  such  Rulers  are  agreeable  to  the  Will  of  God ;  and  that 
he  has  rec|uired  all  Rulers  to  be  such;  cannot  be  questioned.  No 
more  can  it  be  questioned,  that  one  great  reason,  why  He  has  rej 
quired  them  to  be  of  this  character,  is  the  establishment,  in  this 
way,  of  the  happiness  of  the  people,  whom  they  rule.  In  every 
orcfinance  of  this  nature,  God  has  directly  consulted  the  happinefi 
of  his  creatures  ;  and  has  undoubtedly  chosen  the  very  best  means 
of  accomplishing  it.  The  establishment  of  national  hnppiness, 
then,  demands  indispensably,  that  Rulers  be  of  this  character. 
But  in  the  case  supposed,  the  people  themselves  elect  their  Rulers. 
They  are  therefore  bound,  indisjpensably,  to  elect  such,  and  such 
only,  as  are  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  as  unfolded  in  his  Word; 
such,  and  such  only,  as  will  contribute  directly  to  the  establishment 
of  public  happiness. 

Every  People  ought  to  remember,  that  in  this  case^  the  magiitrth 
€^  is  of  their  own  creation}  that  just  such  men  are  btroduced  into 
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it,  as  they  please;  and  that,  if  they  are  not  men  of  wisdom  and 
virtue,  the  electors  are  the  sole  and  blameworthy  cause.  In  the 
very  act  of  electing  weak  and  wicked  men  to  places  of  magistra- 
cy, they  testify  publicly  to  God,  and  the  world,  that  they  choose  to 
have  weak  and  wicked  men  for  their  rulers.  All  the  evils  of  a  weak 
and  wicked  administration  of  government  are,  therefore,  charge- 
able, in  the  first  instance,  and  in  the  prime  degree,  to  themselves 
only.  By  what  solemn  obligations,  then,  are  they  bound  to  take 
the  most  effectual  care,  that  those,  whom  they  elect,  be  men  of  ac- 
knowledged  wisdom  and  virtue !  To  choose  men  of  the  contrary 
character  is  to  rebel  against  the  known  Will  of  God;  to  sport 
with  their  own  happiness ;  and  to  hazard  that  of  their  posterity* 
The  only  part  of  tnis  subject,  about  which  a  question  will  be  rais- 
ed,  and  the  part,  about  which  no  question  C8||j^^nsistently  either 
with  the  Scriptures  or  Common  Sense,  be  ever  raised,  is  the  de- 
claration, that  a  Ruler  aught  to  ^e  a  virtuous  man.  To  the  ques- 
tion concerning  this  subject  the  scriptural  answer  is  short :  As  a 
roaring  /ion,  and  a  raeing  bear  ;  so  is  a  wicked  Ruler  over  the  poor 
people.  This,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  the  decision,  hot  of  oolo' 
tnon  only,  but  of  God.  Common  sense,  directed  by  its  own  uner- 
ring rule  of  experience,  has  regularly  given  the  same  decision ; 
and  mustered  before  the  eyes  of  mankind  a  long  host  of  tyrants 
and  public  plunderers,  of  profligate  legislators  and  abandoned 
magistrates,  whose  names  have  been  followed  by  the  hisses,  and 
loaded  with  the  execrations,  of  mankind.  Virtuous  Rulers,  on  the 
contrary,  have  always,  unless  in  times  of  peculiar  violence,  and 

(prejudice,  been  seen,  and  acknowledged,  to  be  public  blessings, 
ndeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  general  proposition,  now 
under  consideration,  was  ever  seriously  questioned  by  a  sober  man. 
All  the  doubts  concerning  it,  all  the  opposition  which  it  has  met 
with,  seem  to  have  arisen  in  seasons  of  partv  and  dissension  ;  from 
the  wish  to  carry  some  favourite  point,  or  tne  desire  of  advancing 
to  place  and  power  some  favourite  person. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  have  illustrated  this  subject,  in  a 
Bummary  manner,  from  the  political  history  of  Judah  and  Israel^  re^ 
corded  in  the  Scriptures.  This  illustration,  corresponding  exactly 
with  every  other  of  the  same  nature,  and  in  the  light  and  convic- 
tion, which  it  communicates,  totally  superior  to  them  all,  deserves 
to  be  resumed  in  this  place,  and  to  be  insisted  on  particularly: 
much  more  particularly,  indeed,  than  the  present  occasion  will 

Eermit.  Every  virtuous  prince  of  Judah  was  regularly  a  public 
lessing ;  beloved  of  his  people ;  devoted  to  the  advancement, 
and  sedulously  engaged  in  employing  the  means  of  accomplishing 
the  actual,  and  extensive,  advancement,  of  their  happiness ;  the 
acknowledged  object  of  peculiar  Divine  favour ;  the  cause,  in  this 
manner,  for  which  peculiar  blessings  descended  on  his  nation ; 
and  the  honourable  instrument  of  producing  a  sudden,  general,  aod 
■sportant  rehmziibhj  mn  (mly  in  hfe  <mx%  Ymt  ArtQebdutldt 
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ldn£dom.  Whenever  such  a  Prince  ascended  the  throne,  piety 
and  morality  immediately  lifted  up  their  heads,  and  began  to  find 
friends  to  exert  their  influence,  to  abash  vice,  to  silence  murmurSi 
to  diminish  suiferings,  and  to  create,  what  they  always  create, 
public  and  individual  happiness.  Such  Princes,  also,  regularly 
appointed,  so  far  as  it  was  in  their  power,  men,  resembling  theiB> 
•elves,  to  the  subordinate  offices  of  government ;  and  thus  station- 
ed public  benefactors  in  every  corner  of  their  country.  For  all 
these  reasons,  their  names,  as  a  sweet  memorial,  have  been  wafted 
down  the  stream  of  time  with  distinction  and  honour,  and  have 
commanded  the  esteem  of  every  succeeding  generation.  Such 
Rulers  were  Moses,  Joskua,  Gideon^  Deborah^  Samuel,  David,  SoU- 
man  before  his  declension,  Jehoshaphat  Hezekiah,  Josiah,  and  Ae- 
hemiak.  Such, JMml  were  the  brave  and  virtuous  Maccabees.  I 
shall  only  add,  ros^these  Rulers  strenuously  defended  the  coun- 
try, which  they  governed. 

Take,  now,  the  reverse  of  this  picture.  The  wicked  Princea, 
to  whose  dominion  these  nations  were  at  times  subjected,  blasted 
both  their  virtue  and  their  happiness,  ^haz,  Munasseh,  Amon,  and 
the  three  last  Kings  of  Judah,  were  malignant,  and  aii'  c:ing,  exam- 
ples of  this  truth.  Weak,  as  well  as  wicked,  these  Princes  ruined 
their  people  at  home,  and  provided  no  means  for  their  defence 
a^inst  enemies  abroad.  With  an  unobstructed,  and  terrible  ra- 
pidity, the  nation,  which  they  ruled,  slid  down  the  steep  of  decleo- 
sion,  and  plunged  suddenly  mto  the  gulf  at  the  bottom. 

Still  more  instructive  is  the  account,  given  us  concerning  the 
Kings  of  Israel.  Oi  Jeroboam,  the  first  of  these  princes,  the  moM 
dreadful  of  all  characters  is  communicated  to  us  in  this  remarka- 
ble declaration ;  that  he  sinned,  and  made  Israel  to  sin.  A  pol- 
« luted,  and  profligate  wretch  himself,  he  converted  all  around  him 
into  profligates ;  and  began  a  corrufition  of  religion  and  morals, 
which,  extending  its  baleful  influence  through  every  succeeding 
age,  terminated  m  the  final  ruin  of  his  country.  The  evils  intro- 
duced by  him  operated  with  a  commanding  and  universal  efficacy ; 
and  they  were  cherished  and  promoted  by  Nadab  his  son,  Baasfta 
his  murderer,  Elah  his  son,  and  Zimri  his  murderer ;  and  by  Omri, 
Ahab,  and  every  one  who  followed  them.  By  their  pestilential  ex- 
ample, and  under  their  deadlv  influence,  the  nation  became  aban- 
doned. Truth,  Justice,  ana  Piety,  siehed  their  last  farewell  to 
the  reprobated  race,  and  took  their  final  flight.  A  nuisance  to  the 
world,  and  an  object  of  the  Divine  abhorrence,  the  unhappy  na- 
tion became  lost  to  every  hope  of  recovery ;  and  was  finally  given 
up  as  a  prey  to  the  Assyrian  /  at  that  time  the  general  scourge, 
and  destroyer,  of  mankind. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  people,  with  its  eyos  open,  to  wish  for 
such  Rulers,  as  these.  When  it  is  remembered,  that  this  trsti- 
roony  concerning  evil  Rulers  is  the  testimony  of  God  Himself; 
itM  iki  MBKi  «atts^  wiU  a,lways  protluce  the  samt  effiKts ;  and 
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that  evil  Rulers  were  no  more  injurious  to  Israel^  than  they  will  be 
to  every  other  People,  governed  by  them ;  it  is  plain,  that  no  peo- 
ple can. elect  such  llulers,  without  assuring  themselves,  that,  in  this 
very  act,  they  are  accomplishing  their  own  mm.  A  nation,  which 
elects  wicked  Rulers,  it  ought  ever  to  be  remembered,  ischaree* 
able,  not  only  with  the  guilt  of  being  corrupted,  as  Israel  was,  but 
with  the  additional  and  peculiar  guilt,  also,  of  origins  ting  the  means 
of  its  own  corruption.  It  not  only  becomes  wicked,  but  makes  itself 
wicked^  by  giving  to  evil  men  the  power  and  influence  which  enable 
them  to  spread  the  plague  of  vice  through  every  part  of  the  politi* 
cal  body.  What  man  of  common  sense,  and  sober  reflection,  can 
consent  to  make  himself  chargeable  with  these  evils? 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  those,  who  elect,  will  often  be  unable  to 
distinguish  virtuous  men  from  such  as  are  not  vlMpous.  1  answer, 
that  Churches  of  Christ  are  also  unable  to  maKe  inis  discrimination 
with  certainty  ;  yet,  wherever  they  are  faithfyl  and  vigilant,  they 
find  no  serious  difficulty  in  keeping  themselves,  to  a  £Ood  degree, 
pure,  and  safe  from  gross  andf  unhappy  mixtures.  I  answer  fur* 
ther,  that  a  steady,  regular  aim,  on  tne  part  of  a  whole  nation,  or 
other  body  politic,  to  choose  virtuous  Rulers,  and  none  but  such 
as  are  viiiuous,  will  ordinarily  accomplish  this  invaluable  purpose. 
Should  it  fail  in  any  instance ;  the  nation  will  still  have  done  its 
duty.  As  to  extreme  cases  ;  such  as  those,  in  which  no  virtuous 
man  can  be  found  to  fill  the  office  contemplated ;  thev  must  occur 
so  rarely,  as  hardly  to  require  rules  of  direction.  It  will  always 
be  in  the  power  of  a  people  to  select  from  the  candidates  the  best 
man  ;  and  such  a  selection  will  undoubtedly  answer  the  demands 
of  duty  in  a  case  of  this  nature.  The  true  difficulty  does  not  lie 
in  our  inability  to  determine  who  are  virtuous  men  ;  nor  in  their 
want  of  the  proper  qualifications  for  office  ;  but  in  the  want  of  a 
fixed  and  general  determination  to  choose  them  ;  in  our  defective 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  virtue  to  public  office ;  in  our  pre* 
ference  of  other  qualifications  to  this ;  in  party  attachment ;  inj)er» 
sonal  favouritism ;  and  in  gross  and  guilty  indiflference  to  the  Pub* 
lie  Good.  All  these  are  deplorable  prejudices,  and  palpable 
crimes ;  miserably  weak,  as  well  as  dangerously  sinful ;  fraught 
with  innumerable  evils,  not  always  immediate,  perhaps,  but  always 
near,  certain,  and  dreadful. 

2.  Subjects  are  bound  faithfully  to  Obey  their  Rulers. 

Concerning  this  truth,  in  the  abstract^  there  will  probably  be  no 
debate,  except  what  is  excited  either  by  passion  or  by  frenzy* 
The  only  serious  questions,  which  can  rationally  be  made  hero 
are:  How  far  is  this  obedience  to  extend  F  and  What  are  the  casesi^ 
in  which  it  may  be  lawfully  refused?  The  importance  of  these 
questions  must  be  deeply  felt  by  every  man.  By  St.  Paul^  everj 
sotd  is  required  to  be  subject  to  the  higher  vomers  ;  because,  as  he 
informs  us,  thepowers,  that  beyare  or£iinea  of  God.  By  the  same 
AfKMtle  we  are  further  told,  that  a^Aototoer  resMlir4ltsjMonr|f» 
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tiHeth  ihe  ordinance  of  God^  and  shall  rtceive  to  himself  damnation  f 
that  is,  not  damnation  in  the  proper  sense,  or  as  the  word  is  now 
understood,  but  the  condemnation,  denounced  by  the  law  of  God 
against  all  sin.  By  St.  Peter  we  are  directed  to  submit  to  every 
ordinance  ofman^  for  the  hordes  sake ;  whether  it  be  to  the  King^  as 
Svfreme;  or  unto  Governors^  that  is,  generally,  to  all  persons  nos* 
aessing  lawful  authority ;  for  such^  he  declares,  is  the  will  of  God, 
With  these  precepts  in  his  hand,  no  Christian  can  fail  to  believe 
the  questions,  mentioned  above,  to  be  of  incalculable  importance 
to  him,  and  his  fellow-men.  It  is  as  really  the  duty  of  a  Minister 
to  explain  this  part  of  the  Gospel  to  his  congregation,  and  to  en- 
force upon  them  these  precepts,  as  any  other.  Nor  can  he  be  at 
all  excused  in  passing  tnem  by.  1  shall,  therefore,  exhibit  to  you, 
on  the  present  occasion,  my  own  views  concerning  this  long,  and 
vehemently  disputed  topic. 

In  the  first  piace :  Subjects  are  not  bound  to  obey  the  commands  of 
snagistratesj  as  such,  when  they  are  not  warranted  by  Law, 

The  law  creates  magistrates;  and  defines  all  their  powers,  and 
rights.  Whenever  they  require  that,  which  is  not  warranted  by 
law,  they  cease  to  act  as  magistrates ;  and  return  to  the  character 
of  mere  citizens.  In  this  chai*acter  they  have  plainly  no  authority 
over  their  fellow-citizens.  It  is  not  the  man,  out  the  magistrate^ 
whom  God  requires  us  to  obey. 

Secondly.  Subjects  are  bound  to  obey  magistrates,  when  acting 
agreeably  to  the  laws,  in  all  cases  not  contrary  to  the  will  of  Godj  as 
unfolded  in  the  Scriptures, 

This  I  take  to  be  the  true  import  of  the  directions,  given  by  St, 
Peter  dLud  St,  Paul,  These  Apostles  cannot,  I  think,  be  rationally 
supposed  to  enjoin  upon  subjects  obedience  to  those  commands  of 
a  Ruler,  which  contravene  the  laws  of  the  land ;  or  which  lie  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  lawful  authority.  They  require  our  obedi- 
ence to  the  magistrate,  acting  as  a  magistrate,  or  within  the  limits 
of  his  lawful  authority ;  ana  not  to  the  magistrate,  transgressing 
ih^  bounds  of  law,  and  acting,  merely  as  a  private  individual,  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  own  discretion,  caprice,  or  whim. 
Much  less  can  they  be  supposed  to  require  our  obedience  to 
those  commands  of  a  Ruler,  which  are  opposed  to  the  Law  of 
God.  Whether  we  should  obey  God  rather  than  men,  can  never 
be  seriously  made  a  question  by  Common  sense,  any  more  than  by 
PieUr, 

There  may  be,  there  often  are,  cases,  in  which,  from  motives  of 
prudence  and  expediency,  we  may  feel  ourselves  bound  to  obey 
magistrates,  for  ine  time  at  least,  when  acting  beyond  their  au- 
thority, and  aside  from  law.  This  subject  is  too  extensive,  to  be 
particularly  considered  on  the  present  occasion.  I  shall  only  ob- 
serve, therefore,  that  we  are  bound  to  fix  in  our  minds  a  high  sense 
of  the  duty,  and  importance,  of  obeying  rulers  ;  and  of  the  dan- 
g9§^  always  threatening  the  public  peace,  and  prosperity,  from 
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tin  necessary  disobedience.  Such  a  sense  will,  it  is  believed, 
prevent  most  of  the  real  difficuhies,  to  be  apprehended  in  cases 
of  this  nature. 

The  observations,  already  made  concerning  this  general  suhjpct, 
will  prepare  the  way  for  settling  our  opinions  concerning  a  par- 
ticular questiof),  involved  in  it,  which  is  of  high  importance  to  man- 
kind.  It  is  this  :  Whether  a  nation  is  warranted  to  resist  Rulers^ 
when  seriously  encroaching  on  its  liberties  ?  It  is  my  intention  to 
confine  the  answer,  which  will  now  be  given  to  this  question,  to 
the  lawfulness  of  such  resistance*  The  expediency  of  it^  I  shall  sup- 
pose to  be  granted ;  so  far  as  the  safety,  and  success,  of  the  re- 
sistance is  concerned.  In  other  words,  I  shall  sup]>ose  the  People, 
immediately  interested  in  the  question,  to  iiave  as  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity, as  can  be  reasonably  expected,  of  preserving,  or  acquirine 
political  liberty;  and  of  establishing,  after  the  contest  is  endeo, 
a  free  and  happy  government.  In  this  case,  the  resistance  in 
question  is,  in  my  own  view,  warranted  by  the  Law  of  God.  It 
is  well  known,  that  this  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  some  wise 
and  good  men,  and  deniecl  by  others.  But  the  reasons,  alleged 
by  both  classes  for  their  respective  doctrines,  have,^o  far  as  they 
have  fallen  under  my  observation,  been  less  satisfactory,  than  I 
wished. 

A  nation,  already  free,  ought,  whenever  encroachments  upon 
its  freedom  are  begun,  to  reason  in  some  such  manner,  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

^^  Despotism^  according  to  the  universal  and  uniform  experitnee 
of  man^  has  regularly  been  fatal  to  every  human  interest  *  It  has 
attacked  private  happiness,  and  invaded  public  prosperity.  It 
has  multiplied  sufferings  without  number,  and  beyond  deeree.  It 
has  visited,  regularly,  the  nation,  the  neighbourhood,  ana  the  fire- 
side ;  and  carried  with  it  public  sorrow,  and  private  anguish.  Per- 
sonal Liberty  has  withered  at  its  touch;  and  national  safety, 
Ceace,  and  prosperity,  have  faded  at  its  approach.  Enjoyment 
as  fled  before  it ;  life  expired ;  and  hope  vanished.  Evils  of 
this  magnitude  have  all  been  suffered,  also,  merely  to  gratify  the 
caprice,  the  pride,  the  ambition,  the  avarice,  the  resentment,  or 
the  voluptuousness,  of  one,  or  a  few,  mdividuals ;  each  of  whose 
interests  is  of  the  same  value  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  no  more, 
than  those  of  every  other  individual  belonging  to  the  nation. 
Can  there  be  a  reason ;  do  the  Scriptures  furnish  one ;  why  the 
millions  of  the  present  generation,  and  the  mote  numerous  mil- 
lions of  siicceeaing  generations,  should  suffer  these  evils,  merely 
to  gratify  the  lusts  of  ten,  twenty,  or  one  hundred,  of  their  felloW'* 
men  ?'' 

*'  If  an  affirmative  answer  should  be  given  to  this  question  ;  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  the  same  despotic  power  hasy  with  equal  reg* 
tJarity^  cut  off  from  subjuis  the  means  of  usefulntss  and  duty, 
Ifankind  are  sent  into  tkt  worid,  to  aerve  God,  and  do  food  to 
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each  other.  If  these  things  are  not  done  ;  we  live  in  vain,  and 
worse  than  in  vain.  If  the  means  of  doing  them  are  taken  away ; 
we  are  prevented,  just  so  far,  from  answering  tlie  end  of  our  en  a- 
tion.  In  vain  is  mental  and  bodily  energy,  in  vain  are  talents,  op- 
portunities, and  privileges,  bestowed  by  our  Creator,  if  ihey  urc 
to  be  wrested  from  us  by  our  fellow-men  y  or  the  oleans  of  exert- 
ing them  taken  away.  In  vain  are  we  constituted  Parents,  if  we 
are  precluded  from  procuring  the  comfortable  sustenance,  pro- 
viding for  the  education,  and  promoting  the  piety  and  salvation,  of 
our  offspring.  In  vain  are  we  made  children,  if  we  are  forbidden 
to  perform  the  filial  duties.  In  vain  are  we  placed  in  the  other 
relations  of  life,  if  we  arc  prohibited  from  performing  the  duties, 
40  which  they  give  birth.  Take  away  usefulness  from  man ;  and 
there  is  nothing  left,  which  is  good;  but  every  thing  which  is  bad. 
This  usefulness,  however.  Despots  have  in  a  dreadful  manner 
either  prevented,  or  destroyed.  They  have  shrunk  the  talents, 
and  palsied  the  energy,  of  the  mind  ;  have  shut  the  door  of  knowl- 
edge, and  blocked  up  the  path  of  virtue  ;  have  wilted  the  human 
race  into  sloth  and  imbecility,  and  lowered  the  powers  of  man 
almost  to  thew  level  of  brutism.  77ie  little  spot  of  Greece  exhibited 
more  enerr^,  and  more  specimens  of  mental  greatness,  in  one  hun- 
dred and  nfty  years,  than  the  Chinesian  fTor/J  has  exhibited  in  two 
thousand." 

^'  But  this  is  not  all.  Despotic  Rulers  have  exercised  a  yiost  mO' 
lignant  influence  upon  the  Virtue  of  mankind*  They  have  assum- 
ed the  prerogatives  of  Heaven ;  and  prescribed  as  the  will  of  God, 
a  system  of  religious  doctrines,  and  duties,  to  their  subjects. 
This  system  has  invariably  been  absurd,  gross,  and  monstrous. 
The  Morality,  which  it  has  enjoined,  has  been  chiefly  a  code  of 
crimes,  fitter  for  the  regulation  of  banditti,  than  of  sober  men. 
The  Religion,  which  it  has  taught,  has  been  a  scheme  of  impiety. 
Yet  this  system  they  have  enforced  by  the  most  terrible  penalties; 
by  the  loss  of  property,  liberty,  and  life ;  by  the  gaol  and  the 
eibbet,  the  wheel  and  the  rack,  the  faggot  and  the  cross.  Blood 
has  stained  the  sceptre ;  martyrs  have  surrounded  the  throne.'' 

"  Even  this  is  not  all.  Despots^  bad  men  themselves^  must  be 
served  by  bad  men.  The  baleful  and  deleterious  influence  of  the 
head  and  the  members  united,  has  extended  every  where;  even  to 
the  corner  and  the  cottage  ;  and,  like  the  deadly  damp  of  the  cav- 
ern, has  imperceptibly,  and  silently,  extinguished  lignt,  and  life, 
wherever  it  has  spread.  Virtue  has  fallen  amid  the  exhalation, 
unobserved  and  unknown.  In  its  place  has  arisen,  and  flourished, 
a  train  of  monstrous  corruptions,  which,  with  continually  increas- 
ing strength,  have  finally  gained  an  entire  possession  of  the  land. 
Degenerated  beyond  recall,  and  polluted  beyond  hope,  a  people, 
under  this  influence,  has  sunk  into  remediless  ruin ;  and  only  con- 
tinued to  exist,  until  Mercy  was  wearied  out  by  their  profligacy, 
iuid  reluctantly  gave  the  sign  for  Vengeance  to  sweep  them  away. 
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One  regular  and  complete  example  of  all  these  evils  is  dven  us  by 
the  voice  of  God  Himself  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  rrofane  his- 
tory records  a  multitude.  Is  there  any  principle,  either  scriptural, 
or  rational,  which  demands  of  any  nation  such  a  sacrifice  ?^' 

'^  But,  were  we  to  admit,  that  such  a  sacrifice  might  .lawfully  be 
made  by  us,  so  far  as  ourselves  only  are  concerned^  it  is  further  to 
be  remembered,  that  we  are  entrusted  with  all  the  possessions ^  privi' 
leges  J  blessings  y  and  hopes  ^  of  our  offspring  through  every  succeeding 
generation.  Guardians  appointed  by  God  himself,  how  can  we 
rail  of  discharging  punctiliously  this  sacred  trust?  The  deposit  is 
of  value,  literally  immense.  It  involves  the  education,  the  com- 
fort, the  safety,  the  usefulness,  the  religious  system, the  morals,  the 
piety,  and  the  eternal  life  of  millions,  which  can  neither  be  known 
nor  calculated.  This  is  a  trust,  which  cannot  lawfully  be  given 
up,  unless  in  obedience  to  a  known  and  unquestionable  command 
of  God :  and  no  such  command  can  be  pleaded.  Equally  impor- 
tant is  it,  that  we  prevent,  (for,  under  God,  none  but  we  can  pre- 
vent) the  contrary  innumerable  and  immeasurable  evils." 

"  At  the  same  time,  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  that,  under  a 
free  government,  all  the  blessings,  which  I  have  mentioned,  so 
far  as  they  are  found  in  the  present  world,  live  and  prosper* 
Such  a  government  is  the  soil  and  the  climate,  the  rain  and  the 
sunshine  of  human  good.  Despotism,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
combined  drought  and  sterility  ot  Jfubia^  the  frost  and  darluiess 
of  Zetnbla ;  amid  which,  virtue,  comfort,  and  safety,  can  never 
spring." 

With  these  considerations  in  view,  it  is  unquestionabTy  evfdent 
to  me,  that  nations  are  bound,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  maintain 
their  freedom,  and  to  resist  every  serious  encroachment  upon  it, 
with  such  efforts,  as  are  necessary  for  its  preservation. 

Thirdly.  Subjects  are  bound  to  obey  Every  Magistrate^  acting  law* 
fvllt/y  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Constable  and  Tiihing-man  are,  in  their  own  sphere,  as  tru- 
ly armed  with  the  authority  of  the  State,  as  the  Governor  and  the 
Prince  :  and  the  Divine  Command  is,  Submit  to  every  ordinance  of 
man,  that  is,  to  governmental  authority  in  every  department,  for 
the  Lord^s  sake.     To  resist  Rulers  in  high  stations  may  be  produc- 
tive of  more  mischief  than  to  resist  those  in  low  ones.     In  other 
respects  the  guilt  of  the  resistance  is  the  same. 
3.  Subjects  are  bound  to  Honour  their  Rulers. 
They  are  bound  to  treat  them  with  all  the  becoming  marks  of  re- 
$pect  and  reverence.     Rulers,  when  treated  with  li«le  external  re- 
spect, will  soon  cease  to  be  respected. 

They  are  bound  to  support  them  honourably.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  doctrines,  in  which  all  ages  and  nations  have  united.  Avarice 
alone  has,  in  any  case,  prompted  men  to  believe  the  contrary  doc- 
tfinei  or  hindered  them  from  carrving  this  into  proper  execution* 
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An  honourable  support  to  Rulers  is  that^  which  the  general  sense 
of  propriety  pronounces  to  be  of  this  nature. 

Subjects  are  bound  aho  to  Speak  Respectfully  of  their  Rtders. 
On  this  subject  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  somewoat  more  par- 
ticular* 

Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  Ruler  of  thy  People^  is  certainly 
a  precept,  dictated  by  Reason,  as  well  as  Kevelation.  Still,  it 
cannot,  1  think,  be  denied,  that  the  faults  of  Rulers  are,  on  certain 
occasions,  to  be  exposed,  as  well  as  those  of  private  individuals* 
The  Prophets  frequendy  exposed  the  faults  of  their  Rulers  ;  and 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  those  of  the  magistrates  of  their  day.  The 
question.  When  and  in  what  manner  this  may  be  done  by  us,  be- 
comes, therefore,  a  serious  topic  of  investigation. 

Concerning  this  subject  the  following  thoughts  have  occurred 
tome. 

First.  Censures  of  Rulers^  in  order  to  be  lawftJj  must  be  Ime. 

Secondly.  There  must  be  a  real  and  solid  reason  for  uHering 
them. 

It  is  not  enough,  that  a  Ruler  has  done  evil.  In  order  to  be  jus- 
tified in  publishm^  it,  we  must  be  assured,  that  some  important 
good  will,  with  high  probability,  spring  from  the  publication.  The 
evil,  arising  from  this  source,  is,  in  the  abstract,  always  real  and 
important.  Where  there  is  no  good,  sufficicnily  probable,  and  suf- 
ficiently important,  to  balance  this  evil,  we  cannot  be  vindicated  io 
brinffine  it  into  existence. 

Thimly.   fFe  tnust  sincerely  aim  at  doing  this  good* 

A  watchful  and  faithful  determination  of  this  kind,  accompanied 
by  a  scrupulous  and  conscientious  sense  of  its  high  importance,  as 
a  part  of  our  duty,  will  ordinarily  preserve  us  from  the  danger  of 
transgression.  He,  who  in  the  proper  and  Evangelical  manner 
has  formed  such  a  determination,  and  made  it  an  habitual  part  of 
his  character,  wii!  almost  always  perform  his  duty  with  respect  to 
this  subject ;  and  rarely,  or  never,  censure  a  Kuler,  unless  on 
solid  grounds.  . 

Fourthly.  Such  censures  should  in  all  ordinary  cQses  be  uttered  m 
the  language  of  Moderation^  and  not  of  Invective,  or  Ridicule. 

A  great  part  of  the  evils,  done  in  this  way,  flow  from  the  Man- 
ner^  in  which  the  Censure  is  conducted.  Where  this  is  sober  and 
temperate,  there  is  usually  liiile  room  to  fear.  Where  it  is  not, 
the  Censurer  is  always  exposed  to  the  danger  of  Criminality. 

4.  Subjects  fire  bound  to  Defend  their  Rulers. 

This  duty  equally  includes  opposition  to  private  and  civil  vio- 
lence, and  resistance  to  open  hostility ;  and  is  so  obvious  and 
acknowledged,  as  to  need  no  illustration.  In  defending  their 
Rulers,  subjects  are  only  employed  in  ultimately  defending  them* 
selves. 

5.  Subjects  are  bound  iojunmh  all  necessary  siufpliisfor  the  af« 
igmees  fff' GovermmentM 
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For  thii  cauiCj  says  SU  Paul^  that  is, /or  cmscunct  iokip  pay  jft 
iribtUe  also*  For  ihty^  that  is,  RuIcrS|  art  GoJPi  mimsttrt  f  atten^ 
ing  continually  upon  this  very  thing.  Render^  there/ore^  to  alt^ 
tktir  dues  ^  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due^  and  custom  to  pshM 
ctalom.  Taxes  ai*e,  ordinarily,  the  only  national  supplies^  £\> 
ery  public  object,  almost,  uemands ,  some  expense ;  in  peace 
not  a  little ;  in  war  much  more.  If  the  n^ce^sary  supz4|e&  he 
not  furnished ;  these  objects  must  either  U^^guish,  or-  iail^ ,  Cp^ 
has,  therefore,  wisely  and  benevolently  required  manJ^and  t9 
render  tribute  and  custom,  when  lawfully  demanded*  It  is  to  i^ 
remembered,  that  this  requisition  is  made  by  Infinite  authcirity^ 
and  can  no  more  be  dispensed  with,  than  any  other  comma/od  of 
God.  . 

6.  Subjects  are  bound  to  Pray  for  their  RulerSm 

To  the  performance  of  this  duty  no  virtuous  sulsject  cap  ever 
want  motives.  The  arduous  nature  of  those  duties,  to  which  ftulr 
ers  are  called  *,  the  responsibility  of  their  stations ;  the  difficulties 
which  they  have  to  encounter;  and  the  discouragements,  vmder 
which  they  labour ;  teach  us  in  the  strongest  manner,  ^at  they 
daily,  and  eminqntlv,  need  the  Divine  Blessing.  This  blest^ing, 
like  all  others,  will  be  given  only  in  answer  to  pjoffer :  to  \Se 
Prajrers,  indeed,  of  the  Rulers  themselves;  and  still  more,  tx>  t(te 
united  prayers  of  both  liulcrs  and  people.  .He;re  tcncvolenp^ 
then,  mere  compassion  for  men,  struggling  with  peculiar  di^ijlf 
ties  in  their  behalf,  demands  this  duty  from  subjects. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  loudly  called  for  by  the  regard,  which  we 
owe  to  the  Public  Welfare.  National  blessings  are.  given  lii 
answer  to  national  prayers.  Of  these  blessings  Rulers  arc  the 
chief  instruments.  But  they  cannot  be  the  means  of  good  to 
a  nation,  unless  their  ciTorts  are  crowned  with  the  Divine  blests- 
ing«  If  nations,  then,  would  receive  public  blessings*,,  they  are 
bound,  indispensably,  to  supplicate  for  their  Rylers  the  iflvour 
ofGod. 

Finally.  God  has  required  such  prayers  at  our  hands.  I  exhort^ 
therefore^  says  Si.  Paul,  that  Jirsi  of  all ^  svpplicalions,  prayers,  tn- 
tercessions,  and  giving  (f  thank Sj  be  made  for  all  men:  for  kings^ 
and  for  all  that  are  in  authority,  thai  tee  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peace^ 
able  ife  in  all  godliness  and  honesty  ;  for  this  is  good  and  acccepta^ 
ble  in  the  sight  of  God  our  Saviour. 

The  only  remark,  which  I  shall  annex  to  this  discourse,  is; 
that,  connected  with  the  preceding  one,  it  shows,  unanswerably,  the 
groundlessness  and  folly  of  an  observation,  npeatid  proverbially  by 
miUiilndes  of  men  in  this  and  other  countries,  viz.  that  "  Religion 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Politics,  or,  in  other  words,  with  Go-^ern* 

These  discourses,  summarily  as  the  subjects  of  ihrm  have  boon 
considered,  prove  beyond  all  reasonable  debate,  that  the  whole 
vijndicable  conduct  of  Rulers  towards  their  Subjects,  and  of  Sub« 
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jects  towards  their  Rulers,  is  nothing  but  a  mere  collection  of  do- 
ties,  objects  of  moral  obligation,  required  by  God,  and  indispfo- 
sably  owed  to  Him  by  men.  The  (Jhristian  Religion,  thereibrr, 
the  rule  of  all  duty,  and  involving  all  moral  obli^tion,  is  so  br 
from  having  nothing  to  do  with  this.subject,  that  it  is  inseparaUj 
interwoven  with  every  part  of  it*  Accordingly,  the  Bible  reguhle^ 
and,  were  it  not  sinfully  prevented  from  its  nroper  influence,  would 
exactly  and  entirely  control,  all  the  political  doctrines  and  actioni 
of  men*  It  is  indeed  as  easy,  and  as  common,  to  deny  truth  and 
refuse  to  perform  our  duty,  to  disobey  God  and  injure  men,  inpo- 
litical  concerns,  as  in  any  other.  In  truth,  there  has  been  no  field 
of  iniquity;  more  extensive  than  this :  none,  in  which  more  enor- 
mous crimes,  or  more  terrible  suflfcrings,  have  existed.  All  tbeie 
crimes,  and  sufierings,  have  sprune  from  the  ignorance,  or  the  dis- 
obedience, of  the  scriptures.  Were  they  allowed  to  govern  die 
political  conduct  of  mankind  ;  both  the  crimes,  and  the  suflferioes, 
would  vanish ;  every  duty  both  of  Rulers  and  subjects  would  be 
performed ;  and  every  interest  would  be  completefy  secured,  lo 
what  manner  the  doctrine  against  which  I  am  contending  ever 
came  to  be  received  by  any  man,  who  was  not  peculiarly  weri^ 
or  wicked,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine.  It  would  seem,  thai  eves 
the  careless  and  gross  examination  of  the  most  heedless  refledor 
must  have  evinceid  both  its  folly  and  falsehood.  A  dream  is  nA 
more  unfounded :  the  decisions  of  frenzy  are  not  more  wild.  To 
villains  in  power,  or  in  pursuit  of  power,  office,  and  public  plunder, 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  most  convenient  doctrine ;  as  it  will  quiet  die 
reproaches  of  conscience,  where  conscience  has  not  ceased  to  r^ 
proach ;  and  throw  the  gate,  which  opens  to  every  crime,  and  sel- 
fish gratification,  from  its  hinges.  To  Subjects,  to  a  State,  to  a 
Nation,  it  is  literally  fatal.  The  people  which  have  adopted  itf 
may  be  pertainly  pronounced  to  have  bidden  a  final  adieu  to  id 
peace  and  its  happmess,  its  virtue  and  its  safety. 
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In  the  five  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered  summariljr 
stveral  classes  of  duties^  involved  in  the  fifth  Commands  Had  I 
no  other  object  before  me,  beside  the  examination  of  this  precept, 
I  should  feel  myself  obliged  to  investigate,  also,  the  mutual  duties 
of  men  in  various  other  relations  of  life  ;  particubrly  those  of  hus« 
bands  and  wives,  masters  and  servants,  ministerr  and  their  con* 
gregations.  All  these,  together  with  the  dujUeat  of  friends  and 
neighbours,  of  the  aged  and  the  young,  are,  1  think,  obviouslv  in- 
cluded in  this  precept ;  and  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  ciaimi 
not  only  a  discussion,  but  a  more  extensive  and  minute  investigation! 
than  I  have  given  to  those,  already  examined.  But  a  Work  of 
this  nature,  although  it  may  seem  large,  must  necessarily  be  coiiia> 
pendious.  The  field  is  too  vast  even  to  be  wandered  over  by  any 
single  effort ;  and  many  parts  of  it  must  be  left  unexplored  by 
any  traveller. 

The  command,  which  is  given  us  in  the  text,  is  expressed  in  the 
most  absolute  manner :  Thou  shall  not  IdlL  To  killj  is  the  thing 
forbidden ;  and  bv  the  words  it  is  forbidden  in  all  cases  whatever* 
Whenever  we  kill  any  living  creature,  therefore,  we  are  gruilty  of  a 
transgression  of  this  command;  unless  we  are  permitted  to  take 
awav  the  life  in  question  bjf  an  exception^  which  God  Himself  has 
made  to  the  rule* 

This  consideration  of  the  absolute  itniversaliti/  of  the  command 
in  the  text  ought  invariably  to  bo  remembered  in  all  our  commenU/ 
upon  it.  Thesov  it  is  ever  to  be  remembere<l,  are  the  words,  which 
God  Himself  has  chosen.  They  accord,  therefore,  with  the  die* 
tates  of  Infinite  Wisdom  concerning  this  subject ;  and  bind  us  with 
Infinite  authority.  Man  cannot  alter  them.  Man  cannot  lawfully 
originate  an  exception  to  them,  nor  in  any  other  manner  limit  their 
import.  Every  comment  upon  them  must,  of  course,  be  derived 
from  the  words  themselves ;  or  from  other  precepts ;  or  from  com* 
ments  on  this  precept,  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  At 
the  same  time,  a  scrupulous  attention  to  the  words  themselves  i^illt 
if  I  mistake  not,  remove  several  difficulties  concerning  this  subject, 
and  contribute  not  a  little  towards  settling,  finally,  some  imporliDl 
dodriftet  of  Mondilf* 
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In  exnmming  this  subject  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out, 

I.  Those  instances  in  which  life  may  l^  lawfully  taken  axvai/j  agreC" 
nhbf  to  scriptnral  exccf  lions  undtrimt^law  ; 

II.  Some  of  thost  instances^  in  which  life  is  destroyed  in  contra* 
dixiioi^  lo  this  law. 

]•  /  shall  mention  those  instances^  in  which  life  may  te  lawfully 
taken  away  under  scriptural  exceptions  to  this  law. 

1  •  The  life  of  Animals  may  be  lawfully  taken  away  in  two  cases : 
when  they  are  necessary  for  our  food  ^  and  when  they  are  hostile  and 
dangerous  to  hs. 

In  Genesis  ix.  3,  Godsend  to  Xoah  and  his  sonSy  Every  thing  that 
fnoveth  shall  be  meat  for  you  ;  even  as  the  green  herb  have  I  given 
j/ou  alt  things.  That  this  permission  was  necessary  we  know,  te* 
<5ause  it  was  given*  But  if  it  whs  necessary ;  men  nad  no  rifht  to 
cat  the  ftesh  of  animals  before  it  was  given.  The  same  thmg  is 
evident,  also,  from  the  terms  of  the  permission.  Even  as  the  green 
Atrh  have  Igiveti  you  all  things.  If  God  gave  men  all  things,  that 
it,  aH  animals,  to  be  their  food ;  then  men  have  no  original,  natural, 
or  previous  right  to  use  them  for  food.  Accr^ingly,  the  Antediluvi- 
ans, abandoned  as  they  were,  appear,  plainly,  never  to  have  eaten 
aniteal  food.  J^Toah  and  his  descendants  be^an  this  practice,  under 
this  permission.  Here  is  found  the  only  nght  of  mankind*  to  this 
food.  Animals  belonged  originally,  and  solely,  to  their  Creator. 
We,  therefore,  could  have  no  right  to  their  lives,  unless  He,  who 
alone  possessed  that  right,  had  transferred  it  to  us. 

From  these  ob%er\'attons  it  is  plain,  that  Infidels,  who  deny  the 
Divine  revelation  of  the  Scriptures,  can  plead  no  right  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  animals.  The  only  being,  who  can  possibly  communi- 
cate this  right  to  us,  is  God  :  since- He  is  the  only  Being,  who  pos- 
sesses the  right  to  dispose  of  them.  But  God  has  no  where  com- 
municated this  right  to  mankind,  unless  He  has  done  it  in  the 
Scriptures.  But  this  communication  they  denv  to  have  been  made ; 
awf  are,  therefore,  without  any  waiTant  for  the  use  of  animal  food. 
Nor  can  they  ever  make  use  of  it,  without  contravening  the  dic- 
tates of  a  good  conscience,  and  violating  the  plainest  principles  oi 
justice  andhumanity. 

The  arguments,  by  which  Infidels  have  endeavoured  to  defend 
this  conduct  in  themselves,  are,  in  mv  view,  miserable  fetches 
of  a  disingenuous  mind,  struggling  hard  to  justify  itself  in  a  prac^ 
tice.  wkrcn  it  is  loth  to  give  up ;  and  not  the  honest  reasons  of  fair 
corniction.  Thev  are  these.  **  It  is  the  analogy  of  natut^^  that 
the  stronger  should  prey  upon  the  weaker :  that  we  feed  animals, 
aim)  have,  therefore,  a  right  to  their  lives,  and  their  flesh,  as  a  re- 
tribution for  our  kindness  to  them :  ftnd  that,  if  we  did  not  destroy 
ikem^  they  would  multiply  m  such  a  manner,  as  ultimately  to  de* 
stroT  us. 

These- reinons  are  characferisticaHy  suited  to  the  mootk  of  a 
mo(f  or  a  iigir{  but  proceed  with  a  very  ill  gRMMflrat'tb^noiidi 
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of  a  man.  Were  a  savage,  of  superior  force,  to  attack  an  Infidel, 
plunder  his  property,  aiicl  destroy  his  life,  in  order  to  convert  his 
flesh  into  food  ;  and  were  he,  beforehand,  to  allege,  as  the  justify- 
ing reason  for  this  conduct,  that  it  was  the  analogy  of  nature  for 
the  stronger  to  pr^y  upon  the  weaker ;  the  argument,  it  is  be- 
lieved, would  scarcely  satisfy  the  Infidel.  Were  the  Ox  endued 
with  speech,  he  might  unanswerably  reply  to  the  allegation,  drawn 
from  the  kindness  of  men  to  oxen,  that  their  labour  was  an  ample 
compensation  for  their  food ;  and  that  men  fed  them  for  their  own 
benefit,  and  not  theirs.  With  respect  to  the  third  argument,  he 
might  ask,  without  fearing  any  reply  :  Where,  and  when,  did  oxen 
ever  multiply  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  become  dangerous  to  man* 
kind  ?  If.  Infidels  can  be  satisfied  with  these  arguments  for  the 
ose  of  flesh ;  we  can  no  longer  wonder,  that  they  are  equally  well 
satisfied  with  similar  arguments  against  the  Kevelation  of  the 
Scriptures. 

The  truth  is ;  they  are  not  thus  satisfied  with  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  Inclination,  and  not  conviction,  is,  probably,  the 
source  of  their  conduct  in  both  cases.  Were  they  as  scrupu- 
lous, as  ail  men  ought  to  be ;  they  would,  like  the  Hindoos,  and 
even  the  Antediluvians,  abstain  entirely  from  eating  the  fi^sh  of 
animals. 

Animals,  hostile  and  dangerous  to  men,  God  has  not  only  permit- 
ted, but  commanded,  us  to  put  to  death ;  at  least  whenever  they 
have  intentionally  destroyed  human  life.  In  Genesis  ix.  he  says 
to  Noah  and  his  Children,  Surely  your  blood  of  your  livesj  toill  i 
require  ;  at  the  hand  of  every  beast  will  I  require  it ;  and  at  the  hand 
of  man.  Agreeably  to  this  law,  which  makes  animals  in  this  situ- 
ation punishable  with  death,  the  ox,  which  gored  a  man^  or  womany 
was  commanded  to  be  stoned.  As  the  beast,  which  had  perpetrated 
this  act,  could  be  punished  only  by  men ;  men  were  required  to  put 
him  to  death.  It  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  contended,  that  we  are  not 
warranted  to  anticipate  this  mischief,  and  prevent  the  tiger  from 
shedding  human  blood,  as  well  as  to  destroy  him  after  his  depreda- 
tions are  completed. 

In  all  other  cases  we  are  unwarranted  to  take  away  the  life  of 
animals,  because  God  has  given  us  no  warrant. 

There  are  persons,  who  destroy  their  domestic  animals  by  com- 
pellin^  them  to  labour  beyond  their  strength,  or  their  capacity  of 
cnJuring  fatigue.  There  are  others,  who  beat  them,  under  tho 
influence  of  furious  passions,  in  immoderate  degrees ;  or  afflict 
them  by  other  exertions  of  violence  and  cruelty.  There  are  odi- 
crs,  who  den^  them  the  necessary  food,  and  keep  them,  continual- 
ly, half  famished  through  hunger.  There  are  others,  who  lake 
away  the  lives  of  birds,  fishes,  and  other  small  animals,  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  indulging  the  pleasure  of  hunting,  or  fishing*  And 
there  ate  others  still,  who  find  an  inbuman  pleatare  in  merely  dig* 
treftsftij;  and  t6r(liriQg  tfaig  bamMe  Md  defenceless  clattirf 
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case,  18,  fiiwhai  eircmnstances  is  war  lawful  f  With  this  question  k 
cannot  be  supposed,  that  i  have  here  any  concenu 

Secondly.  The  life  of  man  may  be  lawfully  taken  away^  when  ig 
crimes  it  has  been  forfeited  to  the  law  of  the  land* 

Mankind  are  commanded,  in  the  orignal  law  concerniogmur- 
der,  given  us  in  Gen.  ix.  to  put  the  murderer  to  death.  Whoso 
shedaelh  man'^s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed*  In  the  Mo* 
saic  code  the  same  punishment  is  annexed  to  a  variety  of  crimes; 
such  as  adultery,  filial  stubbornness,  idolatry,  and  several  others* 
lii  each  of  these  cases  men  are  required  to  take  away  human  lUe, 
as  the  proper  punishment  of  a  crime,  bv  which  it  has  been  forlat* 
ed;  and  are  not  merely  warranted  to  do  this  by  apermission*  lit 
the  former  case,  the  command  is  addressed  to  all  men.  According 
ly  we  find  it  repeated  by  Solomon,  as  an  universal  precept,  in  the 
most  absolute  terms.  Jl  man,  that  doeth  violence  to  the  blood  of 
any  person,  he  shall  flee  to  the  pit :  let  no  man  stayhinu  It  is  also 
made  a  part  of  thn  Jewish  law  m  various  places.  Exodus  xxi*  19, 
14.*  Lev.  xxiv.  17.;  and  very  ccmprehensivcly.  Numb,  zxxv* 
16,  &c.  In  the  latter  cases,  the  command  is  addrassed  to  the  h* 
raelites.  The  Jewish  law  is  binding  upon  other  nations  only  in 
those  cases,  whose  nature  is  unchangeable  and  universal ;  or  in 
those,  in  which  the  circumstances  are  piTcisely  the  same.  Sti&| 
this  law  is  a  complete  proof  of  the  absolute  rectitude  of  that  con* 
duct,  which  it  prescribes.  For,  God  cannot  possibly  prescribe 
that  which  is  wi*ong.  The  same  law  also  teaches,  that,  in  the  same 
circumstances,  the  same  conduct  may,  with  the  sirictesf  propriety, 
be  pursued  by  us.     For,  God  cannot  command  that,  which,  in  the 

fjiven  circumstances,  is  unwise.     It  is  evidently  lawful,  therefore, 
or  other  nations,  us  well  as  the  Jews,  to  put  men  to  death  for  oth- 
er crimes  beside  murder. 

But  in  every  case  of  this  nature,  we  are,  in  my  view,  forbidden 
by  the  general  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and,  as  I  apprehend,  by  the 
plain  dictates  of  Reason,  also,  to  take  away  life,  wherever  m  mild* 
cr  punishment  may  be  safely  substituted.  Murder,  we  are  bound 
invariably  to  punish  with  death.  For  every  other  crime,  a  milder 
penalty  mav,  and  ought  to  be,  adopted,  whenever  it  will  answer 
the  proper  ends  of  punishment.  All  evils,  which  are  suffered 
beyond  the  necessary  purposes  of  penal  jurisprudence,  are  suP 
fered  gratuitously ;  or,  m  other  words,  without  any  justifying  cause* 
In  this  case,  the  infliction  ceases  to  be  justice ;  and  becomes  op* 
pression. 

It  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  that,  even  when  the  punishment  ^f 
death  is  lawfully  to  be  inflicted,  it  can  be  warrantably  executed 
only  by  the  magistrate  ;  and  by  him,  only  when  acting  according 
to  tne  decisions  of  law.  Private  individuals  have  no  more  right 
to  interfere,  than  if  the  man  condemned  were  innocent;  and  were 
they  to  lay  violent  hands  on  him,  although  proved  to  be  guilty, 
andf  rightuilly  condemnedi  they  would  themselves  become  mur- 
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(Icrers,  Nor  can  the  Judge  lawfully  condemn  any  man,  whatever 
he  may  think  concerning  the  rectitude  of  the  decision,  unless  up- 
on adequate  legal  testimony,  fairly  exhibited  in  open  cdlirt,  and 
in  exact  conformity  to  the  modes  of  trial,  by  law  established* 
Neither  can  the  Executive  Magistrate  warrantably  do  any  thing, 
in  a  case  of  this  nature,  beside  merely  executing  the  sentence  Qi 
the  Judge;  whether  he  esteems  that  sentence  just,  or  unjusL 
The  time,  the  manner,  and  the  circumstances,  oi  executioni  or- 
dered by  law,  he  is  bound  exactly  to  observe.  A  criminal,  al- 
thoueh  condemned  to  death,  may,  instead  of  being  executed,  be 
murdfered ;  and  that  as  truly,  as  any  other  man.  The  Sherifl^  also, 
can  easily  lay  aside  the  chai'acter  of  a  Magistrate,  and  assume  that 
of  a  Murderer. 

At  the  same  time,  all  magistrates,  in  whatever  station  they  act, 
are  indispensably  prohibited  from  the  exercise  of  hatred,  or  re* 
venge,  in  every  fonn,  and  degree,  against  the  criminal.  Magis- 
trates here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  are  Ministers  of  God  for  good  to 
his  people.  In  the  awful  employment  of  executing  penal  justice, 
it  is  their  unalterable  duly  to  exercise  the  benevolence  of  the  Gos- 
pel;  to  be  exactly  iust,  and  faithful;  and  to  nJein  the  fear  of  God. 
As  instruments  in  His  hand,  disposed  conscientiously  to  do  that, 
and  that  only,  which  is  required  by  his  will,  and  demanded  by  the 
Public  safety,  they  will  be  approved  by  Him ;  and  ought  ever  to  be 
highly  honoured  by  their  fellow-citizens.  But,  if  they  turn  ai ide 
from  their  duty  ;  and  indulge  their  own  passions,  instead  of  obey- 
ing the  .dictates  of  public  justice ;  they  assume  the  character  of 
oppressors,  and  lay  aside  that  of  rulers;  merit  the  severest  cen- 
sures of  their  fellow-men ;  and  prepare  a  terrible  account  of  their 
stewardship  against  the  final  day. 

II.  I  shall  mention  several  instances  j  in  which  life  is  dutroj/ei  m 
contradiction  to  this  command. 

Ofthese^  the  only  one  which  I  shall  mention  at  the  present  time^  i» 
that^  which  is  appropriately  called  Murder  ;  usually  defnedto  be  kili^ 
ing  our  neighbour  with  premeditated  malice. 

On  this  subject,  so  long,  so  often,  and  so  thoroughly,  canvass- 
ed, so  perfectly  understood,  and  so  harmoniously  considered  by 
mnnkinu,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  dwell.  I  shall  dismiss  jl, 
therefore,  with  this  single  observation  :  that  the  very  necessity  of 
forbidding  this  crime,  a  necessity  daily  and  unanswerably  manifest* 
Qd,  is  a  most  dreadful  proof  of  the  excessive  depravity  of  man. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  several  observations,  moi'e  neces- 
sary, and  more  instructive  to  this  Audience,  concerning  several 
crimes,  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  this  subject. 

First.  Ml  those  actions^  which  involve  murder^  are  undoubt^j/  of 
the  same,  nature.       ^ 

Such  are  the  burning  of  a  house,  supposed  by  the  Incendiary  to 
be  inhabited ;  making  a  dangerous  leak  io  a  ship,  having  men  oo 
'board ;  shooting,  or  casting  me  instruments  of  dMUh  iotoji  crowd  t 
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Treason ;  Rebellion ;  and  o4er  acts  of  a  sinular  oaCuve.  It  ji  1t^ 
io  ^rpose,  here,  for  the  perpetrator  to  alle^,  tbat  deaxb  viayi 
poa^j^y,  not  be  the  consequence  of  his  ne^ou^  conduct*  H^ 
ne  any  other  regard  to  the  value  of  human  lifj^,  aJid  tp^ie  «acre4 
obli^tion,  which  he  is  under,  not  only  not  to  invade,  but  4Q  pn^r 
lerve,  it,  beside  what  a  murderer  feels ;  he  would  neveic  tv  guil^T 
of  the  conduct,  nor  think  of  this  reason  as  a  iustificatipq  pf  iU  A 
bare  possibility  of  this  nature  must  be  alleged,  if  allege^  a^aU|  Mt 
tp'cphvince,  but  to  affront,  the  understanding. 

SeccHKUy*  Under  this  luad  arc  alto  included  all  Ihon  aefionft 
iy  which  the  life  of  man  is  dettrojfed  thKougk  a  mmuio/  Jifegli: 
]gmcem 

Thei^e  are  many  cases,  in  which  we  may  easily  foresee,  tiiat  tbf 
death  of  others  will  be  a  consequence  of  our  negligence*  A  sacred 
regar^  to  the  value  of  human  life,  duly  felt  by  us,  would  n^eMariljr 
produce  that  attentive  care,  which,  so  far  as  is  in  our  power,  wppiU 
insure  safety  to  the  lives  of  our  fellow-men. 

Thirdly.  To  contive  the  death  of  others  is  a  crivu  of  thf  sasai 
ffev^^ral  naturem 

''  The  crime  of  murder  lies  in  the  dispositions,  and  designs,  i^ 
the'  h^rt.  To  constitute  us  murderers  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  19 
not  necessary,  that  we  should  ie  guilty  of  any  overt  act  mkntcp* 
if.  *  A  if  kmply  sujficient  to  contrive  the  death  of  others.  So  plain 
IS  tifis  truth,  that  it  has  been  generally  acknowledged  by  mankind. 
The  real,  and  the  prime,  guilt,  probaolv,  almost  always  lies  here*  , 
The  Provicience  or  God  not  unfrcquentiy  prevents  the  contrivance 
firtm  being  executed.  But  the  contriver  is  still  a  murderer  in  his 
sight. 

fourthly.  To  wish  the  death  of  others  j  although  wefprm  no  flans 
for  accomplishing  t/,  is  a  crime  of  the  same  general  nature, 

He^  who  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  saith  our  Saviour, 
WA  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart*  Py  parity 
of  reason,  wishes  indulged  against  the  life  of  our  neighbour,  are 
the  commission  of  murder.  There  are  probably  many  pcirsonSi 
wjio  secredy  wish  the  death  of  their  fellow-men,  and  who  yet,  nev- 
er form,  nor  think  of  forming,  any  plan  to  accomplish  their  death* 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  these,  perhaps,  feel  little  remorse  at  the  re* 
membrance  of  their  conduct ;  and  probably  rarely  suspect  them- 
selves of  being  even  remotely  concerned  in  transgi'essins  this  corn- 
Wind*  Every  such  person  is  grossly  deceived;  and  will  be  found 
charged  with  the  guilt  of  murder  at  the  final  Judgment. 

Fifthly*  To  wound  our  neighbour,  and  deprive  him  of  the  use  fjf 
kit  {|mA#,  orfacultiesy  is  a  crime  of  the  same  nature  /  though,  I  ac« 
lUlQwIedge,  of  inferior  guilt. 

Although  to  destroy  another's  limbs  is  not  to  talfe  away  his  life; 
H  is  yet  to  take  away  a  port  of  the  usefulness,  and  comfort,  which 

Skcf  tiff  desirable*     We  may  continue  to  live,  when  we  arc  rea- 
wdcUcfly  uaelatSi  and  uab^py.    JSut  life  itj^fiQ  ^|a  thg^ 


world  U  ccmcertied,  must  be  of  little  value  to  the  po^fteisar;  Vint' 
can  it  easily  be  believed,  that  he,  whose  msflcvolence  t^ti  be  gratis 
fled  by  depfivin'g  hrs  neieKbour  of  his  limbs,  or  othef  pecunarl]^' 
intportamt  olessings,  wobkij  under  a  IHtte  addittontfl  provocdtioii^ 
be  teluttaLnt  to  take  his  life; 

Shttbly;  QvarrtUing  und  Fighting  art  crimesi  itidtfdfy  (f  Itl 
same  nature* 

A  great  part  of  the  nidrder^,  cokftnfittied  in  this  woAdft^it  merAir 
th^  conclusibns,  or  catastrophes,  of  these  criAtes.  8d  evident  m 
this,  that  nothing  is  More  cMnmon,  i^itb  inspect lo  fln  etiattv^r 
quarrel,  than  to  hear  tfa^  persons,'  wba  meriiioM  it,  evfaress  tbm^ 
apprehen^oAs,  that  rt  may  temritiate  in  rhufdeh  trkfoed,  the  ffjirity 
which  faRegets  contentions  of  this  tiatuf^,  H  only  M  htferior  (te^e  of 
tluit,  which  malignatidy  destroys  the  life  of  mati;  Tte  i^guoM^ 
o/itrifkj  sayf  Soldmon,  is  as  when  Mh  leHetk  Mtf  hnttf:  aft  efiff 
VtA  diegrte,  the  fftischieft,  and  the  6nd  of  whieb  caYi  nertf  be  antft-' 
ctpatea  bv  the  human  Mind. 

Seventhly.'  AH  vMetd^  unredBcndble  anger^ehvf^  dnd  haMd^&Nr 
etih  6/  the  tamt  nahtre; 

Christ,  commenting  orr  the  Shttb  Ceyrhmaiiid^  iay«^  Wkbi^et^ 
ihail  te  itmrjf  ibiih  Ms  brbther^  iolfh&iH  it  cUuie,  rXtt//  Ik  iH  diMfit  ^ 
the  judgment ;  and  WhoMoevir  ihatl  %  (6  kU  ^M«te^.  Jtboi;  Skm' 
be  in  danger  of  the  council;  but  whosoever  shall  say^  Thoufool^  or, 
as  Diddridee  seems  inclined  to  render  it,  **  Thou  villain^^^  shall  be 
in  danger  of  Hell-fire.  St.  John,  in  a  manner  more  summary,  and 
still  more  explicit,  observes,  He  thathateth  his  brother  is  a  murder- 
er. From  these  passages  it  is  evident,  that  all  the  several  things, 
which  1  have  considered  as  involved  in  the  general  crime  of  mur- 
der, or  as  acts  of  disobedience  to  this  precept,  are  actually  of  this 
general  nature.  They  are  not,  indeea,  all  marked  with  the  same 
malignity,  as  the  crime,  usually  known  by  this  name.  But  they 
all  partake  of  the  same  nature ;  and  are  either  murder  in  the 
proper  sense;  or  steps,  which  lead  directly  to  it;  seeds,  impreg- 
nated with  that  very  poison,  which,  more  perfectly  concocted  m 
the  future  growth  of  the  plant,  becomes  so  rank,  and  so  fatal,  to 
the  life  of  man. 

Finally.  I  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  that  unkindness^  vAtcA,  espe* 
dally  when  exercised  towards  inferiors  and  dependants^  wears  upon 
ihe  spirits^  and  often  breaks  the  hearts  of  our  fdlow^creaturts^  to  b$ 
a  crime  of  the  same  nature. 

In  order  to  shorten  human  life,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  a 
bludjgeon,  nor  a  pistol.  Servants  may  be  easily  brought  to  an  ua« 
timely  grave  by  stinting  them  with  respect  to  their  necessary  food| 
clothes,  lodging,  or  fuel;  or  by  a  repetition  of  tasks,  unreasonably 
burdensome.  A  delicate,  and  susceptible,  child  may  be  ea«ly 
driven  into  a  consumption  by  parental  coldness,  fretfulness,  se- 
verity, the  denial  of  necessary  indulgenciesi  or  the  exaction  of 
widue  compliances.    M^re  coajagal  indifirence  may  easily  break 
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the  fae^  of  an  affectionate  wife.  Faithless  friendship  may  de- 
strojt  A^  once,  the  life  of  a  friend.  Ungrateful  subjects  have 
sl^ortened  •  the  life  of  an  affectionate  Ruler  by  their  ingratitude 
merely.  Rulers  hav^,  probably,  in  millions  of  instances,  put 
their  subjects  to  death,  without  any  immediate  violence,  by  the 
ipradual,  but  sure,  operations  of  a  comprehensive  and  hard-hand- 
ed oppression. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that  Murder  in  the  proper 
tense,  is  begun  in  unkindness :  and  that  unkindness  is  begun  in  the 
early  and  unrestrained  indulgence  of  human  passions.  This  in- 
dulgence, therefore,  Parents,  and  all  other  Guardians  of  children, 
are  bound  faithfully  to  restrain,  from  the  beginning.  The  first  ten- 
dencies towards  cruelty,  the  first  evidences  of  an  unfeeling  dispo- 
sition, should  be  repressed,  discouraged,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  de- 
stroyed* Tenderness,  on  the  contrary,  a  spirit  of  general  U'ne- 
volence,  and  an  active,  affectionate  beneficence  ro  others,  should  be 
cultivated  in  every  child  with  care,  sedulousness,  and  constancy, 
resembling  that,  with  which  an  impassioned  florist  watches,  nurses, 
and  cherishes,  a  choice  flower;  procured  with  great  ex|)cnse  from  a 
distant  clioiate  (  his  own  favourite  possession ;  pre-eminent  for  its 
fragrance  and  beauty;  and  regaixled  by  him  as  the  pride«  aud 
boaat|  of  d^  country,  in  which  he  lives. 
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SERMON  CXVI. 

SIXTH  .COMMANDMENT.^— DUELUNO. 


EzoDUf  XI.  13,— Thou  ihttU  ti»i  kii 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  from  these  words,  I  proposed  to 
point  out, 

!•  Those  instances  J  in  which  life  may  he  lawfully  taken  aaeofj 
agreeably  to  Scriptural  exceptions  under  this  law  ; 

li.  Some  of  those  instances,  in  which  life  is  destroyed  in  contra^ 
diction  to  this  law* 

The  first  of  these  heads  I  discussed  at  that  time ;  and  made  se- 
veral observations  under  the  Second.  The  remaining  subjects, 
included  in  this  division,  are  Duellings  Suicide^  and  Drmkewness. 
The  first  of  these,  viz.  Duelling,  shall  be  the  topic  of  immediate 
investigation. 

That  Duelling  ts  a  violation  of  the  command  in  the  text  is  eri- 
dent, 

1.  From  the  words  of  the  preapt  itself ; 

Thou  shah  not  kill. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  these  words  contain  a  command 
entirely  absolute,  without  either  condition,  or  exception.  I  also 
observed,  that,  as  this  is  a  command  of  God,  man  cannot,  with* 
out  impious  presumption,  attempt  to  limit  it ;  and  that  no  other 
exceptions,  therefore,  can  be  made  to  it,  beside  those  which  God 
Himself  has  made.  But  God  has  made  no  exception,  which  the 
most  ingenious  mind  can  so  construe,  as  to  render  it,  even  in  the 
most  remote  degree,  favourable  to  Duelling.  As  this  assertion 
will  neither  be  denied  nor  doubted ;  it  will  onl^  be  necessary  to 
add,  that  this  precept  stands  in  full  force  against  Duelling ;  and 
that  every  Duel  is  a  gross  violation  of  its  whole  authority. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Duelling  is  a  violation  of  this  precept,  of  the 
very  worst  kind ;  superior  in  its  guilt  to  most  other  crimes  of  the 
same  nature,  and  inferior  to  none.     For, 

2.  jj  Duel  is  always  the  result  of  a  design  to  take  away  human 

life. 

1  say  always.  It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  deny,  that 
there  muy  be  exceptions  to  this  general  declaration*  •  But  these 
are  probablv  as  few,  as  to  an^y  general  rule  concerning  human 
conduct.  The  challenge  orieinaUy  contains  a  proposition  U>  kill, 
or  to  be  killed.  It  is  accepted  with  an  expectation  of  killing,  at  of 
being  killed.  Each  of  the  combatants,  also,  takes  his  aim  at  te 
flsat  of  Ufei  and  intends  to  destroy  his  anta|pnisl^  if  he  caiw    V^t 
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Sretonce,  therefore,  is  more  unfounded,  than  that  ducHists  do  not 
csign  to  kill  each  other. 
3.  Duelling  always  tnvohes  Efforts  to  ikstroy  lift. 
The  weapons,  used  in  it,  are  always  the  proper  instruments  of 
death  ;  and  they  are  used  with  the  utmost  ntrtf,  and  care,  which 
the  parties  possess,  for  the  direct  purpose  of  producing  this  dread- 
ful catastrophe* 

4*  Men  are  put  to  death  in  Duels  toith  more  Deliberatiim^  than  in 
almost  any  other  east  iohatever. 

The  Challenger  has  always  am{>Ie  op^rtunity  to  deliberate|»be« 
forie  he  gives  the  Challenge.  This  op()ortunity,  ab<)y  rt  is  reaJon- 
ably  supposed,  he  extends  as  far  as  he  pleases ;  both  because  (U 
ease  is  of  the  utmost  hnportance  to  himself,  dnd  bebabse  he 
manages  it  according  to  his  own  chtfSce.  To  hinH  it  \t  entirely 
optional,  Whether  he  will  fight  at  all ;  and,*  wh^n  lie  has  detemuiied 
this  point,  at  what  time  he  shall  give  the  challenge.  Wbateter 
time,  therefore,  he  chooses  to  take  fdr  considenition,  he  acttmlly 
takes ;  and  this  he  himself  will  not  deny  to  be  a  Stifficient  time. 
During  thiA  period  also^  the  subject,  being  of  the  highest  im- 

Eortance,  ana  necessarily  making  the  strongest  hnpre^sions,  must 
e  often,  if  not  always,  in  his  mind ;  must  therefgre  be  Viewed  in  Hi 
rariouS  lights ;  arid  mtist  receive  alt  the  examination  which  such  a 
mind  is  capable  of  giving  to  subjects  of  the  highest  consequence; 
Of  course,  a  duel  is  invariably  the  fesult,  if  it  b^  hot  the  Chal- 
lenger's own  fault,  of  the  most  ample  deliberation*  It  mu^t  be  his 
t>wn  fault  also,  if  thi^  detrbera^k)^  be  hot  co6(  and  Aorough;  AH 
Ihese  observationsyrtts  to  be  reriieMb^red,  ai^  sippltcable,^  with-th^ 
same  force,  to  the  person  challenged. 

Duelling  is,  probably^  alwdys  perpttrMedipith  a  ifiMof  Revenge. 
I  say  probably  alwaytf.  For  that  M^  is  ustitflly  (Ue  ract,  no  so^ 
ber  ihari  can  doubt  for  a  moment;  ToTme  it  seems  inconceivable, 
that  any  man^  whatever  may  bav^  been  hisr  feelings  in  the  earficf 
parts  of  this  transaction','  should  go  ih(6  the  field  and  employ  him- 
-self  in  the  several  measures,-  adapted  by  duellidts  for  the  purpose  of 
taking a^ay^ach' other's  Kves;'  and  notbeundef  the  influence  o\ 
predominating  pasiiotis.  These  pafs^iOns  cdn  be  no  other  than  Ha* 
•trtd  and  Revenue.  If  we  ti^e  thid  ^bj^tt  ^iih  ^ven  a  moderate 
tlegh;e  of  attenttony  from  its  conorm^ncemeht  to  its  t]6se ;  it  wtif,  I 
think,  be  impossible  for  usr  to  adopt  any  other  opinr6h.  Tb^ 
ChaU^nger  receives,  or  at  least  believesr  himself  to  nave  received, 
an  injury,  (of  what  kind  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indificreiice)  sdB* 
oti^ntfy  gi*eat  to  demand  of  himf  the  exposure  of  his  own'  life  to 
pPobaUe  destruction ;  and  the  death,  so  far  as  he  is  abl^  to  eoBk^ 
|M8a  it,  of  the  injurer.  Now  let  me  ask,  and  let  everi  soh^t  itmH 
iii^wer  the  question,  whether  dh  injury,  felt  to'  be^  of*  this  ma^ni^ 
tnde,  waM^ver  refiarded,  or  ctfn'  possibly  be  Regarded,  bjr  su6h 
mkiif  at  duellisCff  aSwaySs  ar^  iHcbowt  stibn^  flf^lii^s  6t  ^rath  aM 
itVen|0!    DaeHisti)  every  6ire  kMwi^  &r  itteA  jpirMhdtieMlf 


proud,  hau^itY,  iDSoient,  and  prpvierfalally  im^able;  jc^Vw  ^^W 

extreme  of  what  they  call  their  own  rigbis ;  disdaining  fo  have 

them  determined,  as  those  of  other  nen  are,  by  jLribunpLi  pf  ju|k 

tice.     They  re^rd  the  forgiveness  of  ipjuries,  and  a||  Aa  jpeap^ 

fill  and  gentle  virtues  of  man,  with  supreipe  contempt  \  ana  claiiu 

to  themselves,  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  Qod  ai>cl  thejr  cp^qtry^ 

the  adjudication  of  tneir  oy^  disputes,  and  the  retribution  of  their 

own  injuries.    What  should  hinder  a  msin  of  this  charactf-r  fro^i 

inddgmg,  or  executing,  revenue  in  any  case:  ^specially  in  a  pase 

of  this  importance  ?    The  rectitude  of  revenge  is  a  ppme  pfjpr 

ciple  of  his  creed :  a  principle,  to  which  he  adheres  with  sucp  (c« 

nacity,  and  uniformity,  as  in  a  better  cause,  would  do  honour  to  tbe 

most  exemplary  Christian.   He  does  not  cctme  to  tl)c  consideratipfi 

of  this  subject  with  doubts  concerning  the  rectitudes  ^T^  convictio|f 

of  the  sinfulness,  of  revenue ;  but  with  a  determination,  long  sinc^ 

established,  and  never  called  in  question,  that  it  is  right;  a  deteiini^ 

nation,  to  which  he  gives  the  extensive  and  commanding  infl^ence 

of^a  Maxim.    From  the  indulgence,  apd  the  execution,  of  revenge, 

he  is  restrained,  therefore,  by  no  moral  consideration  whatevef^ 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  very  first  principles  of  hia 

Morality.     Of  course,  it  becomes  his  boast;  and  is  reeardei)  by 

him  as  a  part  of  his  moral  worth ;  as  the  ornament,  ana  glory,  of 

his  character.     It  is  evident,  then,  that  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 

him  from  the  indulgence  of  this  passion  in  any  case ;  especially  jn 

a  case,  to  which  he  attaches  this  high  importance. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the  injury  in  question  is  not  considered} 
as  being  of  such  magnitude  ;  but  that  the  laws,  prescribed  by  du- 
ellists to  themselves,  compel  a  man  of  honour  tq  resent  injuries, 
which  they  themselves  esteem  small,  in  this  manner:  I  answer: 
that  the  injury,  how  insignificant  soever  it  maj^  be  in  reality,  is  stiU 
•uch  in  the  estimation  of  duellists,  as  to  subject  the  challen^er^ 
unavoidably,  to  this  exposure,  and  to  all  the  eyils,  by  which  it  ia 
followed.  In  this  view  only  it  is  regarded  by  him ;  and  all  the  re-^ 
aentment,  all  the  feelings  of  revenge,  naturally  flowing  from  an  in^ 
jury  of  this  magnitude,  will  be  awakened  in  his  breast. 

in  the  mind  of  the  Challenged  the  same  emotions  will  be  rous« 
ed,  of  course,  by  the  challenge  itself.     The  challenge,  in  his  vicw^ 
infers  the  same  obligation  on  nis  part  to  expose  his  own  life ;  and 
either  to  lose  it,  or  destroy  that  of  his  antagonist.     Aeainst  bis 
antagonist,  therefore,  all  that  hostility  will  be  excited  in  nis  mind^ 
whicn  is  the  natural  result  of  such  an  injury.     Now,  let  me  ask 
any  man  of  common  candour,  whether  it  is  credible,  that  in  two 
men,  thus  circumstanced,  strong  feelings-  of  revenue  will  not  of 
course  be  kindled  ?   They  are  men,  not  only  wrathful  and  revenge- 
ful in  their  nature,  but  dorying  in  the  indulgence  o(  wrath  and  r^« 
aengr.     They  openly  declare  the  exercise  of  these  passions,  in 
this  extreme  manner,  to  be  right,  honourable  to  themselves^  and 
nmamental  to  the  human  character*    For  this  very  exercise  ox 
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In  this  respect,  the  murderer  in  the  appropriate  sense,  naj, .  tb^j 

Krofessed  assassin,  can,  in  many  instances  at  leasts  more  speciousTi 
^r  justify  himself,  ^an  the  duelUst.    The  murderer  attacks  his  yicr: 
tim  under  the  domination  of  furious  passion;  at  the  moment,  whea 
he  has  lost  the  possession  of  reason,  and  conscience,  and  the  con- 
sequent government  of  himself;  under  the  consdousaess  of  fk, 
real  and  mtense  injury ;  or  with  the  hope  of  deUvering  himself 
from  a  persecutor.    Brutus  expected  to  free  his  country  froa\  fk 
Tyrant :  Charlotte  Corde,  to  deliver  hers  from  another*     XhesOi  I 
acknowledge,  are  far  from  being  solid  or  iustifying  rea8<His ;  y<| 
they  are  specious.    They  are  such,  as,  in  the  moment  of  provocsr 
lion  and  bitterness,  would  have  great  weight,  and  go  far,  k  tbf^ 
frenetic  mind  of  a  man  violently  in  a  passion,  towaras  vindicating 
him  to  himself.     But  the  duellist  is  roused  to  batde  by  a  ^ontemp^ 
tuou$  lookj  a  slight  word,  or  some  other  wound,  given  to  mere 
pride.     All  these  and  the  like  things  are  perfectly  harmless,  .if 
passed  by  with  serenity  and  self-possession.    At  the  worst,  they 
are  mere  expressions  of  the  opinion,  which  the  provoking  persoq 
entertains  of  our  character ;  an  opinion,  which,  if  we  are  mithfiil 
to  ourselves,  can  do  us  no  harm ;  and  which  usually  merits  noth- 
ing but  disregard,  contempt,  or  pity.     This  the  duellist  has  ample 
time  to  investigate,  and  to  know :  for  the  very  manner  of  execut- 
ing his  resentment  postpones  the  execution  beyond  the  ordinary 
period  of  violent  passion.     Every  duellist  must  confess,  unless  be 
will  acknowledge  nis  whole  life  to  be  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  that 
the  seasons,  in  which  he  acquires  the  skiU  of  ddrecting  surely  the 
weapons  of  death ;  in  which  he  determines  to  become  a  professed 
duellist ;  in  which  he  settles  the  principles,  and  learns  the  rules 
of  his  profession ;  in  which  he  fixes  in  his  mind  the  proper  causes 
of  a  challenge,  the  proper  mojtives  for  fiehting,  and  tne  proper 
modes  of  conducting  it ;  are  not  seasons  of  violence  and  provoca- 
tion.   He  will  confess  that  the  time  of  his  future  life,  independent- 
ly of  the  little  periods  of  actual  combat,  which  he  spends  in  avow- 
edly professing  his  deliberate  intention  of  acting  as  a  duellist  on 
every  occasion,  which  he  thinks  a  proper  one,  is  not  a  time  of  agi- 
tation, wrath,  and  partial  insanity. 

Nor  is  the  duellist  more  happy  with  respect  to  the  Final  Cause 
of  his  conduct,  or  the  End,  which  he  expects  to  accomplish  by  this 
species  of  controversv. 

Reparation  for  an  injury  received  is  commonly  alleged  as  this  tnJL 
But  the  death  of  his  Antagonist  furnishes  no  such  reparation.  ^  His 
neighbour's  loss  of  life  lessens  in  no  manner,  nor  degree,  any  inju- 
ry, which  he  has  received  from  him ;  and  cannot  possibly  restore 
to  him  lost  property,  or  lost  reputation.  The  fact,  that  he  hat 
challenged,  and  Killed,  a  man,  will  make  him  neither  richer,  nor 
more  honourable,  nor  more  happy.  He  may,  indeed,  acquire 
honour  in  the  opinion  of  a  few  men,  as  foolish,  unprincipled, 
and  abandoned,  as  himself.  But  the  good  opinion  of  these  men 
Vol.  III.  46 
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IB  disgrace.  In  the  view  of  every  wise  and  good  man  he  renders 
himself  deeply  shameful,  and  supremely  guilty.  He  may,  per- 
luips,  enjoy  what  men  of  furious  passions  sometimes  call  happi- 
ness ;  VIZ.  the  fell  pleasure,  found  by  such  men  in  revenge.  That 
revenge  is  sweet  to  the  taste  of  a  bad  man,  I  am  not  disposed 
to  question.  But  it  is  bitter  and  dreadful  in  the  end.  Let  the 
duellist  remember,  that  God  hath  said.  To  me  belongeth  veti" 
geance  and  recompense  /  that  He  has  forbidden  us  to  avenge  our-^ 
ielves ;  or  to  bear  any  grudge  against  our  neighbour ;  subjoining 
diis  solemn  and  authoritative  reason,  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  re^ 
pay  it.  Let  him  read,  and  ponder,  the  parable  of  the  Servanly 
wko  owed  ten  thousand  talents  ^  and  when  he  finds  that  servant 
thrust  into  prison  and  delivered  over  to  the  torment orsy  as  his  final 
and  irrevocable  doom ;  let  him  ask  himself.  What  will  become  of 
kimj  who,  instead  of  imprisoning  his  fellow-servant,  puts  him  to  a 
violent  death,  and  sends  him  into  eternity,  with  all  his  sins  uponhia 
head  ?  Then  let  him  further  ask,  whether  the  pleasure  of  revenge 
is  sufficiently  great  to  balance  the  immense  hazard,  which  he  in- 
curs for  the  sake  of  this  gratification  ? 

In  the  mean  time,  a  duel,  allowing  tliat  it  should  terminate  in  the- 
death  of  him  who  gave  the  provocation,  alters  not,  in  the  least,  the 
state  oj  the  supposed  injury,  nor  of  him  who  received  it.     If  he  has 
been  charged  with  cowardice,  and  is  really  a  coward ;  he  will  still 
remain  so.     If  he  is  not;  the  charge  will  not  make  him  a  coward. 
If  he  has  been  charged  with  lying,  and  has  really  lied ;  he  will 
still  remain  a  liar;  unless  he  becomes  an  honest  man  by  repent- 
ance and  reformation.     If  he  has  not  lied  ;  the  charge  can  never 
seriously  affect  his  reputation,  nor  persuade  a  single  sober  man  to 
believe  him  a  har.     Men,  in  this  country  at  least,  nave  usually  lit- 
tle to  fear  from  such  charges  as  these.     If  they  will  be  faithful  to 
themselves ;  if  they  will  exhibit  the  virtues,  which  are  denied  to 
them,  on  all  such  occasions,  as  call  them  into  exercise,  and  re- 
nounce, or  avoid,  the  opposite  vices ;  the  world,  bad  as  it  is,  will 
almost  always  discern  their  true  character ;  and  will  most  gene- 
rally do  justice  to  it.     Sometimes,  I  acknowledge,  they  may,  even 
while  they  exercise  a  good  degree  of  patience,  smart  under  the 
lash  of  unmerited  censure.     These  seasons,  however,  can  rarely 
be  of  long  continuance :  and,  while  they  last,  will,  to  a  wise  man,^ 
in  most  cases,  be  eminently  profitable,  by  teaching  him  to  mode- 
rate the  inordinate  attachment,  so  commonly,  so  foolishly,  and  so 
dangerously  indulged,  to  the  applause  of  mankind.     This  is  one, 
and  in  my  view  the  chief,  exercise  of  that  love  to  the  world,  which 
the  Scriptures  declare  to  be  incompatible  with  love  to  God.    The 
efiectual  mortification  of  this  attachment,  strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  the  duellist,  would  yield  him  more  serene,  unminglcd,  and  endur- 
ing pleasure,  than  all  that,  which  has  been  found  in  all  the  grat- 
ifications, fiirnished  by  dueUing    since    the   beginning  of  time. 
Let  the  duellist  also  remember,  mat  in  this  very  act  of  attempting 
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to  destroy  his  neighbour's  life,  he  more  grossly  injures  his  own 
character,  than  ten  thousand  charges,  such  as  those,  which  he 
thus  furiously  resents,  could  possibly  do.  In  the  view  of  every 
man  of  sober  reflection,  he  brands  upon  his  character  the  stamp 
of  murder,  the  blackest  mark  of  infamy  which  can  be  worn  by 
man. 

But  it  will  be  replied  to  these  observations  by  the  duellist,  that 
the  anguish^  which  he  sniffers,  is  suchj  as  he  cannot  possibly  bear  } 
and  that  there  is  no  way^  in  which  he  can  render  life  even  stwporta^ 
ble  under  such  an  imputation  on  his  character^  without  taking  the 
lifi  of  the  slanderer.  This  plea  has  been  often  seriously  made.  I 
will  therefore  examine  it. 

In  the  First  Place,  The  allegation^  contained  in  t7,  is  untrue*  The 
anguish,  complained  of,  might  be  easily  supported,  without  the 
death  of  its  Author.  There  are  no  words,  which  more  frequently 
delude  those,  who  use  them,  than  can  and  cannot,  possible  and  im- 
possible. We  often  say,  and  believe,  that  we  cannot  do  that,  which 
706  merely  will  not ;  and  frequently  pronounce  that  conduct  to  be 
impossible,  which  is  only  very  disagreeable.  The  Apostles,  and 
the  Christian  Martyrs  of  every  age,  were,  in  many  instances,  pos- 
sessed of  as  much  understanding  and  sensibility,  and  therefore  un- 
derstood the  nature  of  the  injunes,  which  they  received,  as  well, 
at  least,  as  the  duellist  in  question ;  and  felt  them  as  deeply.  Yet 
they  bore  slanders  more  gross,  more  frequently  repeated,  more  ex- 
tensively believed,  and  continued  through  a  much  longer  dura- 
tion. They  bore  them,  also,  without  repining,  often  without  com- 
plaining, and  always  without  sinking.  Women,  also,  of  extreme 
delicacy,  and  exquisite  sensibility,  have  sustained,  not  with  pa- 
tience only,  but  with  fortitude  also,  the  most  brutal  accusations. 
Certainly  a  man,  who  boasts  so  much  of  his  firmness  of  character, 
as  a  duellist  always  does,  must  be  ashamed  of  possessing  less  har- 
dihood, than  women  and  Christians. 

Secondly.  This  anguish,  chiefly,  is  voluntarily  created  by  himself. 
It  is  nothing  but  the  pain  of  wounded  pride :  a  passion  more  inju- 
rious to  his  peace,  and  more  hostile  to  his  moral  character,  than 
the  slander,  which  he  feels  so  deeply :  a  passion,  which,  if  he 
were  a  wise  and  good  man,  he  would  use  every  hopeful  exertion 
to  mortify  and  subdue.  Independently  of  the  feelings,  occasioned 
by  this  passion,  the  slander,  of  which  he  complains,  would  do  him 
very  little  harm. 

But  he  has  been  called  a  coward.  So  have  thousands  and  mil- 
lions of  others,  who  regarded  the  imputation  only  with  sport.  But 
he  has  been  called  a  liar.  So  have  vast  numbers  oi  the  best 
men  who  have  ever  lived ;  who,  though  not  insensible  of  the 
slander,  have  nevertheless  passed  quietly  on  through  life  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  never  been  uttered.  Were  the  du- 
ellist possessed  of  the  same  spirit;  he  would  feel  as  Uttle  anguish 
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firom  this  source  as  they  felt.  The  whole  difference  between  him 
•iid  them,  is  created,  both  foolishly  and  sinfully,  by  his  own  pride* 
Thirdly.  The  murderer,  in  the  appropriate  sense^  can  tistuilly 
make  the  same  plea  in  his  own  behalf^  and  with  more  force.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  in  the  hour  of  extreme  provocation  and 
abuse ;  such  abuse,  as  awakens,  for  the  first  time,  the  dreadful 
purpose  of  murder ;  an  agitation  must  be  felt,  and  an  anguish  suf- 
lereid,  far  more  intense,  than  that,  which  is  ordinarily  experienced 
by  the  duellist.  He  has  made  it  a  part  of  his  general  system,  and 
a  deliberate  purpose,  to  destroy  human  Ufe.  To  a  mind,  thus  pre- 
pared, no  event  of  this  nature  can  come  wholly  unlooked  for ;  or 
De,  as  in  the  other  case,  a  matter  of  mere  and  absolute  surprise. 
A  mind,  thus  circumstanced,  can  hardly  sufier,  in  the  same  degree, 
from  the  very  same  provocation.    But  the  provocations,  Qsually 

S'ven  to  the  duellist,  are  injuries  far  inferior,  in  their  degree,  to 
ose,  which  ordinarily  excite  in  the  human  breast  a  purpose,  so 
new  to  it,  and  so  horrible,  as  murder.  The  Duellist  has  been 
disciplined  to  this  object ;  and  comes  to  it  with  the  cool  feeUngs  of 
a  veteran.  The  murderer  is  a  raw  adventurer,  who  has  never 
seen  this  terrible  object  in  a  near  view  before.  He  is,  therefore, 
weed  to  the  conflict  by  extreme  provocatives  only ;  with  intense 
agitation ;  and  with  an  impelling  anguish,  sufficiently  great  to  ovcf- 
oome  his  dread  and  horror. 

Fourthly.  The  laws  of  the  land  provide,  in  the  mean  time^  a  rea^ 
^onable  reparation  for  all  those  injuries,  which  the  wisdom  of  Legis' 
tutors  has  thought  it  proper,  or  been  able,  to  redress  ;  and  at  least 
as  ample  reparation  for  him,  as  for  his  fellow-citizens.  With  this 
reparation  he  is  bound  to  be  contented,  until  the  Legislature  shall 
provide  further  redress.  If  he  has  a  right  to  adjudicate  his  own 
rause,  and  redress  his  own  injuries ;  every  other  citizen  has  the 
«ame  right.  But  if  this  pretended  right  were  to  be  universally  ex- 
ercised, government  would  be  at  an  end.  Anarchy,  the  real  box 
of  Pandora,  would  empty  all  its  miseries  upon  mankind  ;  and  the 
nation  be  converted  into  a  band  of  murderers.  He,  who,  in  this 
plainest  of  all  cases,  will  not  sufjmit  to  the  ordinances  of  man  for 
ihe  Lord^s  sake,  will  certainly  receive  the  condemnation,  which  he 
iias  threatened. 

'  Fifthly.  There  are  innumerable  other  cases,  in  which  greater  tn 
juries  are  done  to  mankind,  than  those  which  are  done  to  the  duellistj 
arid  in  their  nature  far  more  distressing.  Those  who  have  suflfered 
them,  have  therefore,  according  to  this  argument,  a  right  to  reUeve 
themselves  of  their  distress,  by  taking  away  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  occasioned  it.  My  neighbour,  for  example,  has  ejected  me 
from  my  farm  by  an  injurious  lawsuit ;  and  left  me  and  my  family 
beg^irs.  He  has  accused  me,  as  a  merchant,  of  negligence, 
fraud,  or  bankruptcy ;  and  by  bringing  my  creditors  suddenly  up* 
<to  me,  has  not  only  stripped  me  of  my  property,  but  precluded 
me  from  acquiring  any  more.     He  has  negligently  brought  the 
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small-poz  into  my  family ;  and  has  thus  produced  the  death  of  my 
child.  He  has  impeached  my  Christian  character ;  and  has  thus 
procured  my  excommunication  from  the  Church  of  Christ*  All 
these  injuries  are  incomparably  greater  than  those^  which  usually 
occasion  duels.  But  who,  that  has  any  conscience,  or  any  common 
sense,  will  say,  that  I  am  warranted,  for  any,  or  all,  of  them,  to  put 
my  neighbour  to  death  ?  Who  does  not  see,  that  were  these  and 
otner  injuries,  of  a  similar  nature,  to  be  retributed  in  this  manner,  a 
nation  would  be  conyerted  into  banditti,  and  their  country  into  a 
field  of  blood  ? 

8.  Tke  Duellist  acts  against  the  most  powefful  and  persuasive 
reasons;  unanswerably  obliging  him  to  abstain  from  this  guiltjf 
conduct* 

In  the  first  place,  He  most  wickedly  exposes  his  own  life  to  destruc" 
tion.  On  this  subject  I  shall  not  dwell  at  present,  because  I 
expect  to  consider  the  subject  of  suicide  in  the  succeeding  dis« 
course. 

Secondly.  He  wickedly  deserts  the  duties^  which  he  owes  to  his 
family  and  friends.  If  he  hdA  parents;  he  owes  themreyerence; 
gratitude;  strong  afiection ;  fiUal  care  in  sickness,  and  old  aee, 
support  if  they  need  it;  and  the  innumerable  consolations,  which 
that  eyil  day  so  afiectingly  demands^  and  which  none  but  a  child  is 
either  able  or  willing  to  pye.  Particularly,  he  owes  them  that 
exQuisite  enjoyment,  which  is  found  in  the  affectionate,  TirtuooB^ 
ana  amiable,  conduct  of  our  beloyed  offspring*  If  he  has  a  Wifs$ 
he  owes  her  all  that  proyision  for  her  wants,  and  for  her  comfort; 
the  consolations  in  sicKness,  and  in  sorrow;  the  kindness  and  ten- 
derness; the  faithful  and  affectionate  attention  to  her  happiness  ; 
which  he  has  en^eed  in  the  marriage  coyenant :  a  coyenant,  in- 
yolying,  substantiaUy,  the  same  obUgations  with  those  of  an  oath. 
If  he  has  Children;  he  owes  them  sustenance,  education  in  knowl- 
edge, business,  and  reUgion ;  his  instructions,  and  his  goyemment; 
his  example,  and  his  prayers.  But  all  these  duties,  required  by 
the  Infinite  Authority  of  God,  and  in  the  two  last  cases  yoluntarily 
assumed  also  by  himself,  he  basely  deserts ;  and,  by  entering  the 
field  of  slaughter,  cuts  them  off  from  the  possibility  of  receiying^ 
and  himself  from  the  power  of  performmg,  them*  At  the  same 
time,  he  leayes  then  alt  buried,  through  life,  in  the  hopeless  agonies 
of  remembering,  and  feeUng,  that  he  yoluntarily  went  m  an  oce  to 
the  slaughter;  died  as  a  fool  dieth;  and  in  the  combined  perpetra- 
tion of  Suicide  and  Murder,  entered,  without  a  prayer,  and  without 
a  hope  of  forriyeness,  into  the  presence  of  bis  Judge. 

But  should  ne,  (a  thing  which  he  has  no  right  to  expect)  sop- 
viye  the  conflict;  he  suryiyes  only  to  present  to  his  Parents  a 
son,  to  his  wife  a  husband,  and  to  hb  children  a  fether,  blacken- 
ed with  the  guilt  of  cold,  deliberate,  murder.  In  the  meaa  timciy 
be  hhs  tempted  his  nei^bour  to  the  same  enonoouii  aini  and 
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entailed  upon  his  family  and  friends,  also,  the  same  tremendous 
evils* 

Thirdly.  He  does  incalctdahlt  and  irreparable  injuries  to  hit 
Conniry.  He  weakens  the  Government  of  his  country  by  practi- 
cally adopting  a  principle,  which,  if  right  in  Aim,  would  be  equally 
right  in  all  others  ;  ana  which,  if  adopted  by  them^  would  destroy 
social  order  in  a  moment :  viz.  that  an  individual  is  to  ht  his  own 
Judge  in  his  amn  cause.  He  injures  his  country,  also,  by  robbing 
it  of  the  services  and  life  of  one  of  its  members ;  in  all  probability, 
more  important,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  has  been,  to  its  safety 
and  welfare,  than  those  of  millions,  like  himself.  Finally,  he  in- 
jures his  country  boundlessly,  as  well  as  irreparably,  in  contributing 
by  his  opinions,  and  example,  to  authorize,  extend,  and  perpetuate, 
-  Che  same  baleful  iniquity  in  his  fellow-men. 

REMARKS. 

• 

1.  The  observations^  made  in  this  Discourse^  present  to  us  one  of 
'  the  strongest  examples  of  human  depravity. 

Life,  to  man,  is  his  all.  On  it  every  thing  is  suspended,  which 
man  can  call  his  own  :  his  enjoyments,  his  hopes,  his  usefulness, 
and  his  salvation.  Our  own  life  is  to  us,  therefore,  invaluable. 
As  we  are  most  reasonably  required  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ouh 
selves^  his  life  oueht,  in  our  estimation,  to  possess  the  same  value. 
In  conformity  to  mese  views,  mankind  have  universally  regarded 
those  who  have  violently  deprived  others  of  life,  with  supreme  ab- 
horrence, and  branded  their  names  with  singular  infamy.  Mur- 
derers have  been  punished,  in  every  age  and  country,  with  the  most 
awful  expressions  of  detestation,  with  the  most  formidable  array  of 
terror,  and  with  the  most  excruciating  means  of  agony.  On  the 
heads  of  murderers,  at  the  same  lime,  mankind  have  heaped  curses 
without  bounds.  The  city  of  Refuge;  nay,  the  Altar  itself,  a 
strone  tower  of  defence  to  ever}'  other  criminal ;  has  lost  its  hal- 
lowed character,  at  the  approach  of  a  murderer ;  and  emptied  him 
out  of  its  sacred  recesses  into  the  hands  of  the  Avenger  of  blood. 
God  hath  said,  A  man  that  doeth  violence  to  the  blood  of  any  person^ 
■he  shall  flee  to  the  pit :  let  no  man  stay  him.  In  solemn  response, 
the  world  has  cried.  Amen. 

But  ail  these  sentiments,  all  these  rights,  all  the  obligations  of 
this  law,  the  Duellist  has  violated.  Nay,  he  has  violated  them  in 
•cold  blood ;  with  the  deliberation  of  system  ;  in  the  season  of  se- 
renity ;  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  closet.  This  violation  he  has 
made  a  part  of  his  creed.,  and  settled  purpose  of  his  life  ;  a  gov- 
erning rule  of  his  conduct.  All  this  he  has  done  amid  the  various 
advantages  of  birth  and  education;  under  the  light  of  Science; 
with  the  Bible  in  his  hand ;  and  before  the  altar  of  his  God.  He 
has  done  it  all,  also,  in  the  face  of  arguments,  which  have  com- 
manded the  conyiction  of  all  mankind,  except  himself;  and  which 
would  have  convinced  himj  had  his  mind  been  honestly  open  to 
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the  force  of  argument.    His  opinions  have  been  a  thousand  tunes  > 
exposed :   his  arguments  have  been  a  thousand  times  refuted. . 
Against  him  have  been  arrayed,  in  every  Christian  country,  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  the  feelings  of  humanity,  the  solemn 
voice  of  Law,  and  the  Infinitely  awful  command  of  the  Eternal 
God.     With  a  moral  hardihood,  not  often  exampled  even  in  this . 
world,  he  encounters  them  all ;  overcomes  them  all;  and  goes  cool-  . 
ly  onward  to  the  work  of  destruction :  as  coolly,  as  if  he  were  only 
performing  a  duty.     How  sinful  must  that  heart  be,  which  can  act 
in  this  manner! 

2.  The  Government  of  every  country  is  boundy  indispensably^  to 
punish  Duelling  with  exemplary  severity^  and^  wherever  death  ha$ 
oeen  the  consequencej  with  death* 

From  the  ooservations  which  have  been  made  in  this  discourse, 
it  is  clear,  the*  few  cases  of  murder  occur  among  mankind,  equally 
atrocious,  or  equally  deserving  of  death,  with  that,  which  is  com- 
mitted in  a  duel.  Every  thing,  pertaining  to  this  subject,  also, 
tends  towards  this  issue,  as  regular  and  uniform  means  towards 
their  proper  ends..  The  crimelbeing  as  gross  and  heinous,  ^s  mur- 
der in  other  cases ;  deserves  the  same  punishment.  It  is,  also,  far 
more  dangerous  to  a  community,  than  murder  in  the  customary  ac- 
ceptation. The  persons,  whom  Duelling  especially  threatens,  are, 
in  many  instances,  persons  of  distinction ;  formidable  obstacles  to 
the  ambition  of  Duellists ;  persons,  who  by  their  influence  and  tal- 
ents would  naturally  become  important  instruments  of  the  Public 
good  ;  persons,  against  whom  the  vulgar  assassin  rarely  aims  the 
stroke  of  his  dagger.  At  the  same  time,  the  ravages  of  Duelling 
are  far  more  widely  extended ;  and  the  number  of  its  victims  is  of 
course  far  more  multiplied. 

The  manner,  in  which  God  has  judged  concerning  this  subject, 
is  awfully  displayed  in  the  following  passage :  If  a  man  smite  any 
person  with  an  instrument  of  iron^  so  that  he  die  ;  he  is  a  murderer  ; 
the  murderer  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  And  if  he  smite  him  with 
throwing  a  stone  wherewith  he  may  die,  and  he  die  ;  he  is  a  mtir- 
derer :  the  murderer  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  Or  if  he  smite 
him  with  an  hand-weapon  of  wood,  whercroith  he  may  die,  and  he 
die  ^  he  is  a  murderer :  the  murderer  shall  surely  be  put  to  death* 
The  revenger  of  blood  himself  shall  slay  the  murderer ;  when  he 
meeteth  him,  he  shall  slay  him.  And  if  he  thrust  him  of  hatred^ 
or  hurl  at  him  by  lying  of  wait,  that  he  die  ^  or  in  enmity  smite 
him  with  his  hand,  that  he  die ;  he  that  smote  him  shall  surely  be  , 
pttt  to  death :  for  he  is  a  murderer.  The  Revenger  of  blood  shall 
slay  the  murderer,  when  he  meeteth  him.  Whoso  killeth  any  per- 
son,  the  murderer  shall  be  put  to  death  by  the  mouth  of  witnesses  : 
but  one  witness  shall  not  testify  against  any  person,  to  cause  him 
to  die.  Moreover,  ye  shall  take  no  satisfaction  for  the  life  of  a 
murderer,  which  is  guilty  of  death :  but  he  shall  be  surely  put  to 
death*    And  ye  shall  taJce  no  satisfaction  for  htm  that  is  fied  to 
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ikftHjf^  hiiftfiigiy  that  he  should  amie  agam  1o  dwell  m  th$ 
ImHy'iMil  th)B  death  of  the  high  priest.  So  y«  shall  notpolltAs 
thela/ni^  wherein  ffS  are :  for  blooa  it  dejileth  the  land^  and  the 
land  iWMOt  be  cleansed  of  the  bloody  that  u  shed  therem,  butbythi 
btodd  if  him  that  shed  it.  Defile  not^  therefore,  the  land  which  ve 
shdtl  inhabit,  wherein  I  dwell  i  for  If  JeIbqtah,  dwell  among  Ue 
ckMrtn  of  Israel. 


SERMON  CXVn. 


SIXTH  COMMANDmVT. — SOICIOI. 


•     ' 


•  « 
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T'HE  next  violation  of  this  Command,  which  I  shall  have  oe» 
casion  to  consider,  is  Suicide^  or  Self'Murder.  In  examining  this 
subject  I  shall, 

I.  Consider  the  principal  argumeniSj  urged  m  JustifieaUan  ofSith 
cidei  and, 

II.  Shall  allege  several  Proofs  of  its  Criminalitjf. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  consiaeration  of  the  arguments,  which 
have  been  supposed  to  justify  Suicide,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ob* 
serve,  that  there  are  two,  totally  distinct  classes  of  mankind,  by 
which  this  crime  is  committed :  those  who  are  labouring  under  the 
disease  of  melancholy,  or  that  of  derangement ;  and  those,  who 
act,  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  full  possession  of  their  faculties* 
In  the  former  of  these  classes  the  mental  powers  are  so  much  dis* 
ordered,  as  greatly  to  change,  if  not  absolutely  to  annihilate,  the 
criminality.  The  latter  are  guilty  of  this  crime,  in  the  same  sense 
as  of  any  other.  To  the  former  class,  it  is  obvious,  arguments  on 
this  or  any  other  topic  can  be  of  no  use ;  if  addressed  to  them 
while  under  the  influence  of  these  infirmities.  An  habitual  con- 
viction  of  the  turpitude  of  this  crime,  established  in  their  minds, 
when  possessed  of  their  full  strength  and  soundness,  may,  indeed, 
and  not  improbably,  so  far  influence  them,  as  to  prevent  this  terri- 
ble catastrophe.  In  their  diseased  state,  such  of  them,  as  have 
fallen  under  my  observation,  have  been  incapable  of  bein^  con- 
trolled by  the  force  of  argiunent.  The  observations,  which  I 
shall  make  concerning  this  subject,  will,  therefore,  be  directed  to 
those  of  the  latter  class :  to  men,  who,  in  the  full  possession  of 
their  reason,  from  sudden  passion,  from  disappointment  in  the 
pursuit  of  some  darling  object ;  such  as  Fame,  Power,  Wealth, 
or  Pleasure ;  the  loss  of  some  important  enjoyment ;  the  sufler- 
ance  of  some  severe  disgrace ;  or  the  dread  of  some  expected 
evil  ^  put  an  end  to  their  lives.  These  men,  though  acting  thus 
irrationally  under  the  pressure  of  violent  feeling,  may  yet  be  rea- 
soned with  in  their  cooler  moments.  In  these  moments  a  convic- 
tion may,  perhaps,  be  wrought,  and  principles  established  in  their 
minds,  which  may  control  the  distemperea  thoughts,  and  prevent 
the  dangerous  decisions,  too  naturally  springing  up  in  seasons  of 
violent  agitation* 
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The  general  doctrine,  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Hume^  the  only  writer 
whom  I  shall  attempt  to  answer,  or  whom  I  consider  as  having  any 
claim  to  answer,  on  this  subject,  is,  that  nan  ias  a  right  to  dtspon 
of  his  awn  life.     This  he  asserts  in  various  forms  of  expresstoo } 
all  of  them  contributing  to  show,  that  he  considered  this  right,  8» 
to  be  exercised  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  individuaL    In- 
deed, if  such  a  right  exists ;  the  exercise  of  it  cannot  be  limited 
in  any  other  manner ;  unless  the  limitation  be  directly  expressed 
by  Hmi,  who  alone  can  give,  or  Umiti  the  right.     Bnt  no  sodi 
limitation  has  been  expressed  by  Him.     In  the  Scriptures  this  is 
i^ot  even  alluded  to ;  and,  whatever  proof  the  Light  of  Mature 
may  fiimlsh,  that  God  has  given  us  this  right,  there  canndC  lie  i 
pretence,  that  it  discovers  to  us  any  such  limitation.     The  rMl 
Itself,  therefore,  is  to  be  exercised  according  to  every  man's  jbo^ 
ment ;  or,  what  will  in  this  case  be  exactly  tne  same,  accordiii^  to 
every  man's  pleasure. 

But  where  is  the  proof,  that  God  has  given  this  rieht  to  nan- 
kind  ?  The  arguments,  which  Mr*  Hume  adduces  to  uus  porposei 
are  chiefly  the  following. 

1.  That  we  were  created  for  the  end  of  effectuating  our  ovna^ 
jayment  in  the  present  life.  "  Men,"  he  says,  "  are  intrusted  to 
their  own  judgment  and  discretion,  and  may  employ  every  iiicultyy 
with  which  they  are  endowed,  to  provide  for  their  ease,  hiappinefl^ 
or  preservation." 

In  a  former  discourse  I  have  explained  the  end,  for  which  mas 
was  made ;  and  have,  I  trust,  satisfactorily  proved,  that  man  was 
created  to  glorify  his  Maker  hy  knowings  reverencing^  Uruingj  strV" 
ing^  and  enjoying,  him  for  ever.  The  accomplishment  of  this  end 
in  the  Creation  of  Ifan  I  have,  unless  I  nave  been  deceived^ 
shown  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  honourable  to  God,  and  in  the 
Jiighest  degree  productive  of  nappincss  to  man.  That  this  end^ 
whether  the  real  end,  for  which  man  was  created,  or  not,  is  incom- 
parably nobler,  better,  and  more  worthy  of  God,  than  the  end 
proposed  by  Mr.  Hume,  which  is  no  other  than  the  enjoymenit  of 
the  pleasures  of  sense  in  this  world,  cannot  be  denied.  No  more 
can  it  be  denied,  that  of  the  ends,  which  were  capable  of  being 
answered  by  the  creation  of  man,  God  selected  that,  which  was 
noblest,  best,  and  most  worthy  of  His  character;  unless  it  be  also 
denied,  not  only  that  He  is  Infinitely  Wise  and  Good,  but  that  He 
is  Wise  and  Good  at  all.  As,  therefore,  there  are  ends,  for  which 
man  might  be  created,  nobler,  and  better,  than  that  alleged  by  Jlt^ 
Hume  ;  as  one.  Infinitely  nobler,  and  better,  has  been  pointed  oot; 
it  is  certain,  that  that,  proposed  by  him,  is  not  the  true  end  of  the 
•creation  of  man. 

Besides  ;  the  enjoyment  of  this  pleasure  in  the  manner,  exhibit* 

€d  by  Mr.  Hume  himself,  is  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  vi^ 

Cue  in  man  ;  and  much  more  with  the  existence  of  perfect  virtoe. 

k  But  to  be  virtuous  is  to  render  more  honour  to  our  Creator,  to  be 
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more  conformed  to  His  pleasure,  and  to  enjoy  more  teppineMy 
than  is  possible,  if  we  are  destitute  of  virtue.  To  be  perfectly 
virtuous  IS  to  render  the  highest  honour  to  our  Creator ;  to.be  per- 
fecdy  conformed  to  his  pleasure ;  and  to  be  perfectly  happy.  If, 
then,  God  regarded  either  Himself,  or  us ;  He  did  not  propose,  as 
the  end  of  creating  man,  the  enjoyment  of  the  happmess,  men- 
tioned by  Jtfr.  i/um«.  y.> 

2.  Mr.  Hume  alleges,  as  another  argument  for  this  rigtU,  the  iri- 
significance  of  hitman  life,  "  In  the  sight  of  God,"  he  says,  "  every 
event  is  alike  important :  and  the  life  of  a  man  is  of  no  greater  im- 
portance to  the  Universe,  than  that  of  an  oyster." 

Our  Saviour  informs  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  men  art  of  mar^. 
value  in  the  sight  of  God  than  many  sparrows.  Common  sease  ir- 
resistibly subscribes  to  the  truth  of  tnis  declaration.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  the  contrary  declaration.  God  unquestionably 
sees  things  as  they  are.  But,  as  unquestionably,  a  mind,  poss^s- 
ed  of  the  powers  of  thought,  voUtion,  and  motivity ;.  a  mmd,  qq- 
pable  of  knowing,  and  in  many  instances  actually  knowing,  Mov- 
ing, serving,  and  glorifying,  its  Creator ;  a  mind,  which  can  (MriginF'. 
ate,  and  diffuse,  important  good  to  its  fellow-creatures ;  a.^indi 
formed  for  Immortal  being,  and  destined  to  an  endless  improve- 
ment in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  enjoyment ;  is  certainly  or  more 
value  than  many  oysters.  All  this,  however,  depends  on  the  lifo 
of  man.  The  life  of  man,  therefore,  is  of  more  value  than  that 
of  an  oyster.  Were  it  not;  parents,  so  far  as  the  light  of  nature 
teaches  us,  mieht,  in  agreement  with  the  doctme  of  Viogenes^  and 
other  Cynics,  lawfully  roast,  and  eat,  their  children;  as  lawfully, 
as  they  may  now  roast,  and  eat,  oysters.  A  man  of  common 
sense  would  hardly  be  persuaded,  that  Mosesy  Pduly  Lotris^the 
Goody  the  two  Gustavuses^  Alfred  the  Greaty  and  Washington^  iynere 
of  no  more  importance  to  the  Universe,  than  oysters.  With  a  view, 
probably,  to  strengthen  this  allegation,  Mr.  Hume  asks,  "  Where  u 
the  crime  of  turning  a  few  ounces  of  blood  out  of  their  channel  P^ 
By  this  question  he  undoubtedly  intends,  that  his  readers  shall  sup- 
pose Suicide  to  be  nothing  more,  than  merely  diverting  the  cours^^. 
of  a  few  ounces  of  blood.  If  Mr.  Hume  believed  this ;  he  de- 
3erved  very  little  of  that  reputation,  which  he  has  acquired  for  uq- 
derstandine.  If  he  did  not  believe  it ;  the  question  does  very  little 
honour  to  bis  candour,  or  sincerity.  It  is  no  crime  to  turn  a  fefr 
ounces  of  blood  out  of  the  channel.  Often  it  is  a  duty ;  because 
it  is  the  means  of  preserving,  or  restoring,  health.  Many  ouncefl 
of  blood  may  be  thus  diverted  from  their  course ;  and  life  be  not 
only  continued,  but  invigorated,  and  prolonged.  In  this  case,  the 
sphere  of  man's  usefulness,  and  duty,  and  comfort,  may  in  this 
world  be  enlarged;  and  his  happiness  in  the  world  to  come  secur* 
ed,  and  increased.  But  the  destruction  of  human  life,  by  What- 
ever means  it  is  accomplished,  terminates  usefulness,  duty,  and 
comfort,  in  the  present  world ;  and,  if  voluntarily  aeooiBqMiBhe<^ 
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Merents  the  existence  of  happiness  in  the  worid  to  come.  The 
Sflfinrence  between  these  things,  as  intended  by  Mr.  Hume^  is  of 
course  infinite.  The  phraseology,  which  appropriate!;^  expresses 
the  one,  cannot,  therefore,  be  employed,  consistently  ixdth  proprie- 
ty nor  with  even  vxilgar  honesty,  to  denote  the  other. 

3.  Tht  same  writer  argues  this  right  from  the  Smalltuss  of  the 
Oijecls,  and  Accidents^  by  which  the  life  of  man  is  frequently  de- 
iiroyed  without  his  concurrence.  "  A  hair,''  he  says,  ^^  a  fly,  an  in- 
secti  is  able  to  destroy  this  miehty  being,  whose  life  is  of  such  im- 
pmtance.  Is  it  an  absurdity  tnen,"  he  asks,  <'  to  suppose,  that  hu- 
man prudence  may  lawfully  dispose  of  what  depends  on  such  insig- 
nificant causes  ?'' 

To  this  question  the  reply  is  easy,  and  complete. 

The  destruction  of  human  life  by  a  fly,  an  insect,  or  a  hsor,  is 
aocomplished,  as  every  man  perfectly  well  knows,  and  as  every 
man  habitually  says,  bj^  the  immediate  Providence  of  God.  In 
die  case  of  Smctde,  it  is  destroyed  by  the  will  of  man  himself. 
God,  who  save  life,  has  an  unquestionable  rieht  to  take  it  away. 
It  is  yet  to  be  proved,  that  man,  who  has  only  received  it  from 
God,  has  a  right  to  destroy  it  without  the  known  permission  of  its 

Author. 

4.  This  assertion  19,  however^  denied  by  Mr.  Hume  ;  arid  he  di- 
tettly  declares^  that  Suicide  is  as  absolutely  the  work  of  God,  as  anv 
of  those  events,  specified  under  the  preceding  head.  ''  When  I  faU 
upon  my  own  sword;"  he  says,  "I  receive  my  death  equally  from 
the  hands  of  the  Deity,  as  if  it  had  proceedea  from  a  lion,  a  pre- 
cipice, or  a  fever.'' 

Mr.  Hume  does  not,  in  this  Essay,  any  where,  in  form,  discuss 
die  question.  Whether  man  is  amoral  aeent,  in  such  a  sense,  as  to 
be  accountable  for  his  actions,  and  to  be  deserving  of  praise  or 
blame,  punishment  or  reward.  But  it  is  evident,  that  he  all  along 
proceeas  upon  the  supposition,  that  man  is  not  such  an  agent.  Of 
this  he  has  given  very  numerous,  and  very  plain,  indications.  A 
yery  clear  and  decisive  one  is  found  in  the  declaration,  which  I  am 
now  considering.  If  man  is  not  such  an  agent ;  all  the  observa- 
tions in  this  Essay  might  have  been  spared.  For,  plainly,  no  ac- 
tion of  man  could,  in  this  case,  be  of  a  criminal,  because,  it  could  I 
not  be  of  a  moral,  nature.  In  this  case,  it  would  be  equally  just 
to  censure  a  post,  or  a  wall,  for  falling  upon  a  man,  and  killing 
him,  as  to  censure  ai;i  assassin,  for  producing  the  same  catastrophe 
by  an  act  of  murder.  If  a  man  be  not  such  an  agent  *,  all  inqui- 
ries concerning  the  moral  nature  of  his  actions  are  nugatory  ;  be- 
cause they  are  unmeaning.  Mr.  Hume,  particularly,  ought  never 
to  have  written  the  numerous  things,  which  he  has  so  strenuously 
u^ed  concerning  right  and  wrong,  in  the  different  parts  of  his 
Works.  Neither  rectitude,  nor  its  opposite,  are  predicable  of 
brutes.  Why?  Because  they  are  not  moral  agents.  If  men  arc 
BOt  moral  agents}  neither  would  these  attributes  be  any  more  pre- 
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dicable  of  them.  But  if  men  are  moral  agents ;  then  those,  which 
are  called  human  actions,  are  not  in  any  such  sense  the  acts  of  God, 
as  to  prevent  men  from  being  accountable  for  them,  or  to  prevent 
them  from  being  truly  commendable,  and  rewardable,  for  one  class 
of  such  actions,  and  blameworthy,  and  punishable,  for  the  opposite. 
All  nations,  in  all  ages,  have  accordingly  censured,  and  punished, 
such  as  were  guilty  of  one  class  of  these  actions,  and  praised,  and 
rewarded,  sucn  as  performed  the  other.  On  this  foundation  rests 
all  human  intercourse,  and  all  human  discipline.     The  child  is 

Eunished  at  home,  and  at  school ;  because  he  is  considered  as 
aving  done  that  which  is  wrong ;  and  rewarded  in  both,  because 
he  is  considered  as  having  done  that  which  is  right.    On  the  same 
grounds  men  are  disesteemed,  hated,  censured,  and  punished  even 
with  death ;  or  approved,  loved,  applauded,  and  have  their  merit 
acknowledged  by  the  most  ample  reward.     As  this  has  been  the 
universal  conduct  of  men  fi-om  the  beginning;  it  is  a  clear  and 
fall  testimony  of  the  views,  entertained  by  the  human  mind  con- 
cerning this  subject.     It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  men  can- 
not act  in  any  other  manner.    The  admission  of  the  doctrine,  that 
mankind  are  not  such  agents,  would  ruin  the  world.     Nor  ought  it 
to  be  forgotten,  that,  altnough  many  persons  have  thought  proper 
to  assert  this  doctrine,  not  an  individual  among  them  has  ever  been 
found,  who  acted  in  conformity  to  it :  not  one,  who  did  not  as  bit- 
terly complain  of  what  he  called  wrongs,  or  vindicate  as  stren- 
uously what  he  called  his  rights,  as  his  fellow-men.   But,  should  we 
admit  this  argument,  it  will  prove  more,  than  either  we,  or  even 
Mr.  Hume^  may  be  aware  of;  at  least,  more  than  he  intended.    If 
men  are  not  moral  agents  ;  if  their  voluntary  actions  are  merely 
the  acts  of  God ;  then  it  will  follow,  that  equally  with  Suicide, 
their  frauds,  lies,  oppressions,  and  murders,  are  acts  of  God. 
Should  a  swindler  cheat  Mr.  Hume  out  of  his  estate  ;  or  an  assas- 
sin plunge  a  poniard  into  his  bosom ;  it  would,  I  think,  be  a  very 
odd,  a  very  unsatisfactory,  consolation  to  him,  to  be  told  by  the 
villain,  that  he  ought  to  be  perfecdy  contented  with  the  villainy, 
since  it  was  only  an  act  of  his  Creator. 

5.  Another  argtiment^  alleged  by  Mr.  Hume  for  the  right  in  quee* 
tum^  is,  that  Suicide  does  not  disturb  the  Order  of  the  Universem 
**  There  is  no  being,"  he  says,  "which  by  ever  so  irregular  an  ac- 
tion can  encroach  upon  the  plan  of  the  Creator's  Providence,  or 
disorder  the  Universe." 

If  Mr.  Hume  intended  by  this  declaration,  that  God  rules  all 
things  with  such  an  universal  and  absolute  dominion,  as  that  none 
can  stay  His  Handy  nor  any  being  lawfully  say  unto  Htm,  What 
doest  Iaom  F  as  that  he  will  bring  "  good  out  of  the  evil,  and  or- 
der out  of  the  confusion,"  occasionea  by  sin ;  he  has  undoubtedly 
declared,  here,  a  truth  of  high  importance.  Unfortunately  for 
him,  however,  this  truth  will  contrioute  nothing  to  the  support  of 
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his  cause.  No  being  can,  indeed,  resist  the  hand  of  God.  But 
every  sinner  wishes  to  resist  it ;  and  in  this  wi&h  becomes  guilty, 
hateful,  and  deserving  of  punishment. 

In  this  declaration,  and  many  others,  contained  m  the  same 
Treatise,  the  Author  studiously  avoids  mentioning,  what  he  ought 
every  where  to  have  strongly  insisted  on,  the  broaiy  and  obviousj 
distinction  between  the  Providential^  and  the  Prec^tive^  Will  of  God* 
It  is  unquestionably  a  part  of  the  Providential  Will  of  God,  to  per- 
mit, for  reasons,  (inscrutable  by  us,  at  least  in  most  instances,  but 
undoubtedly  sufficient  in  themselves)  the  existence  of  sinful  ac- 
tions.    But  it  is  no  part  of  his  Preceptive  Will,  either  to  require, 
or  to  allow,  them.     His  preceptive  iVill,  or  in  other  words  the 
Moral  Law,  requires  of  all  Intelligent  beings  perfect  holiness :  a 
disposition,  perfectly  loving  what  He  loves,  and  hating  what  He 
hates.     So  evident  is  this  truth,  that  all  nations,  not  absolutely 
sunk  in  ignorance,  have  discerned  it,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by 
the  mere  light  of  nature.     The  Savages  of  the  Western  Wildtmest 
have  acknowledged,  equally  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  Re- 
verence and  Gratitude  were  due  to  their  Gods ;  and  that  they  re- 
Suired  of  men  justice,  truth,  and  kindness,  to  their  fellow-men. 
Ir.  Hume  himself  would  not  dare  to  say,  that  God  does  not  love 
these  things  ;  nor  that  he  does  not  require  them  of  his  creatures, 
any  more  than  He  loves,  and  requires,  impiety,  ingratitude,  inju^ 
tice,  falsehood,  and  cruelty.     He  would  not  say,  that  God  at  all 
loves,  or  requires,  the  things  last  mentioned.     Loose  as  his  appre- 
hensions concerning  Religion  and  Morality  were,  he  would  not  say, 
that  God  does  not  hate  the  crimes,  which  I  have  specified ;  nor 
that  He  has  not  forbidden  them  to  mankind.     He  would  not  say, 
that  these  crimes  are  equally  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  equally 
pleasing  to  Him  as  actions  of  his  Intelligent  Creatures,  witn  the 
virtues,  mentioned  above. 

But  all  this  he  must  say,  in  order  to  make  this  allegation  an  ai^ 
^ument  to  his  purpose. 

If  no  action  of  an v  being  can  be  so  irre^Iar,  as  to  be  opposed 
to  the  Preceptive  Will  of  God;  then  it  will  follow,  that  impiety, 
ingratitude,  profaneness,  atheism,  fraud,  lying,  oppression,  injus- 
tice, adultery,  rape,  and  murder,  are  equally  agreeable  to  the  Crea- 
tor with  impiety,  justice,  truth,  benevolence,  purity,  and  mercy. 
Then  it  will  follow  also,  that  God  is  wholly  indifferent  to  all 
these  objects  \  and  that  all,  which  is  meant  by  right  and  wrong, 
holds  exactly  the  same  place  in  His  estimation,  and  pleasure. 
In  other  words,  it  will  follow,  that  the  Creator  of  the  Universe 
IS  wholly  reganUess  of  the  moral  character  and  conduct  of  His 
creatures. 

6.  Mr*  Hume  insist s,  that  Suicide  does  no  harm  to  Society}  or^at 
the  least,  that,  as  by  cutting  off  his  life  in  this  manner  he  only  ctoi^s 
io  do  goody  he  does  the  least  svpposabU  harm  to  Society* 
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To  this  I  answer,  that  if  he  has  friends  ;  he  compels  them  to 
lament  his  death,  with  views  pecuUarlj  distressing  by  their  per* 
plexity,  and  with  feelings  of  agony  and  despair.  Perhaps  no 
object,  unless  the  person,  who  is  cut  off  in  tne  unrepentea  guilt 
of  murdering  another,  is  regarded  with  more  painful  emotions,, 
than  a  beloved  friend,  who  has  voluntarily  terminated  his  own 
life.  The  minds  of  those,  whom  he  leaves  behind  him,  sink  un- 
der the  remembrance  of  what  he  has  done  in  this  world,  and  trem- 
ble to  follow  him  to  another.  Keen  indeed  must  be  the  edge  of 
that  distress,  which  finds  its  only  consolation,  and  its  only  nope, 
in  the  doubting  belief,  perhaps  in  the  faint  conjecture,  that  the 
inend,  whom  it  deplores,  was  hurried  out  of  life  by  the  impulse  of 
delirium. 

If  the  Suicide  had  a  family^  he  has  robbed  them  of  all  that  ad- 
vice, consolation,  sympathy,  and  those  kind  offices  universally, 
which  he  owed  to  them  in  a  peculiar  manner.  All  these  he  has 
▼owed  to  his  Wife.  God  has  made  it  his  duty  to  render  them  to 
his  Children.  To  both,  also,  he  is  bound  by  die  same  obligations 
to  furnish  support.  This,  perhaps,  he  Twoy  nave  provided.  If  he 
has ;  he  has  still  robbed  his  children  of  that  parental  instruction, 
government,  habituation,  and  example,  which,  together,  constitute, 
in  most  cases,  far  the  most  arduous,  the  most  important,  and  the 
most  useful,  labour  of  man ;  and  the  chief  duty,  which,  ordinarily,, 
he  has  it  in  his  power  ever  to  perform. 

Society  at  large  he  robs  of  one  of  its  members  5  and  of  all  the 
duties  which  that  member  owed  to  society. 

At  the  same  time,  he  has  presented  to  all  these  an  Example,, 
which  if  followed  by  them,  would  destroy,  at  once,  the  family,  the 
community,  and  the  world.  Yet,  if  he  has  acted  right,  it  would 
be  equally  right  for  them  to  follow  him.  No  rule  can  be  formed 
concerning  this  subject,  but  an  universal  one.  Mr.  Hume  has  made 
it  such.  If  his  rule  be  right,  then ;  by  merely  adhering  to  recti- 
tude, the  present  inhabitants  of  the  world  may  exterminate  the 
race  of  man  in  a  moment.     But, 

7.  Mr.  Hume,  supposing  that  men  would  not  make  use  of  this 
rtghty  unless  in  circumstances  of  distress^  considers  This^  at  least j 
as  a  justifying  cause  for  Suicide. 

"  Most  people,  "  he  says,  "  who  lie  under  any  temptation  to 
abandon  existence,  are  in  some  such  situation  ;  that  is,  in  age,  or. 
under  infirmities ;  incapable  of  promoting  the  interest  of  Society ; 
a  burden  to  it ;  or  afflicted  in  some  manner  or  other." 
On  this  subject  I  observe. 

First.  TTuU  this  situation^  whatever  it  may  bt,  is  one^  in  which  God 
bv  His  Providence  has  placed  the  man.  It  is,  therefore,  a  situa- 
tion, of  which  we  cannot  reasonably,  or  lawfully,  compj^n;  unless 
we  can  lawfully,  and  reasonably,  complain  of  the  Dispensations 
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Secondly.  It  is  a  situatianj  in  whtch^  if  we  ptrform  aiar  diOjfj  w€ 
may  glorify  our  Maker j  by  voluntarily  fulfilling  tuck  designs^  as  hr 
finite  Wisdom  and  Goodness  has  thought  proper  to  accomplish  bv 
our  instrumentality  f  and  has  put  it  into  our  power  to  accomplish^  It 
may  be  said,  that,  should  we  put  an  end  to  our  livesj  Goa  will  still 
be  glorified.  I  grant  it.  But  we  shall  not  be  yoluntarv  instru- 
ments of  his  Glory.  This  is  our  duty,  and  our  only  auty*  If 
this,  then,  be  not  done  ;  our  whole  duty  is  left  undone.  If  we  re- 
fuse to  do  this  duty ;  we  refuse  to  obey  the  will  of  our  Maker, 
rebel  against  His  government,  and  voluntarily  oppose  his  de- 
signs. This  is  sin;  and  the  only  sin.  What  the  duties  are,  to 
which  we  are  called  in  cases  oi  affliction,  common  sense,  even 
without  the  aid  of  Revelation,  might,  one  would  think,  determine 
with  no  great  difficulty.  They  are  obviously  the  duties  of  sub- 
mission, dependence,  patience,  and  fortitude ;  prayer  for  our  sup- 
port, and  deliverance;  and  such  efforts  for  this  end;  as  are  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  here  specified.  By  this  character,  God  is 
as  really,  and  certainly  glorified,  as  by  any  other,  which  man  can 
exhibit.  It  scarcely  needs  the  aid  of  Revelation  to  discern,  that 
submission  to  God  must  be  an  acceptable  offering  to  him.  But 
if  we  put  an  end  to  our  lives,  because  we  are  afSicted  j  we  de- 
clare, in  the  decisive  language  of  action,  -that  we  will  not,  or  can- 
not, bear  what  God  has  been  pleased  to  lay  upon  us.  In  the  £cv- 
mer  case,  we  declare,  that  we  will  not  submit  to  his  dispensations: 
in  the  latter,  we  moreover  declare,  that  the  burdens,  which 
he  lays  upon  us,  are  such,  as  we  cannot,  and  therefore  such  as 
we  ought  not  to  endure  :  of  course,  that  they  are  oppressive,  and 
unjust. 

Thirdly.  The  Case  is  falsely  stated  by  Mr.  Hume. 

There  is  no  situation,  which  is  intolerable,  except  those,  by 
which  life  is  brought  to  an  end  without  our  intervention :  and  these 
are  incapable  of  being  referred  to  the  case  in  hand.  In  every 
other  case,  we  can  sustain  our  afflictions,  if  we  please.  That  it  is 
our  duty  to  sustain  them,  and  to  sustain  them  willingly,  cannot  be 
denied,  unless  by  him,  who  also  denies,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  obey 
God  in  any  case. 

Fourthly,  The  position  of  Mr.  Hume^  that  we  are  useless  to  So- 
cte/y,  in  any  situationj  in  which  we  can  become  guilty  of  SuicidSf  is 
also  false. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  I  all  along  except  cases  of  Melan- 
choly and  Delirium.  It  is  however  ti'ue,  that  even  in  these  cases 
no  man  can  know,  that  he  will  not,  at  some  future  time,  be  useful 
to  his  fellow-men.  In  every  other  case,  a  man,  possessed  of  the 
power  of  contriving  and  executing  his  own  destruction,  may  be, 
and  can  H%>w  that  he  may  be,  useful  to  the  world.  I  can  think  oJf 
no  case,  more  favourable  to  the  position  of  JIfr.  Hume^  than  that  of 
a  person,  confined  for  a  long  period  to  his  bed ;  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly termed,  bed-rid.    A  man,  even  in  this  situation,  may,  if  he 
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pleases,  be  extensively  useful.  The  patience,  fortitude,  and  pietf, 
with  which  he  may  sustain  this  trying  affliction,  may  be  amoD^ 
the  most  edifying,  and  persuasive,  proofs  of  the  reality,  poti^ 
er,  and  excellence,  of  tne  religion  which  he  professes,  aua  th^ 
efficacious  means  of  conversion,  and  salvation,  to  multitudes.  Mt. 
Hume  himself  says,  that  the  damnation  of  one  man  is  an  infinitely 

Sreater  evil,  than  the  subversion  of  a  thousand  millions  of  Idn^ 
oms."  This  evil,  the  man,  who  is  bed-rid,  may  prevent  wifli 
regard  to  himself,  and  with  regard  to  others ;  ana  may  also  bte 
the  means  of  accomplishing  the  contrary  inestimable  good.  It 
cannot  be  said,  that  such  a  man  is  useless.  At  the  same  timi^,  it 
is  a  false  supposition,  that  a  man  can  be  useless,  who  acts  as  ht 
ought,  or,  in  other  words,  does  his  duty  in  any  situation,  in  which 
God  is  pleased  to  place  him.  God  does  nothing  in  vain.  StUl 
less  can  it  be  supposed,  that  he  places  an  Intelligent  being  ih 
any  situation,  in  wnich  his  obedience  to  the  Divine  Will  must  be 
useless. 

Fifthly.  Jfeither  is  it  irue^  that  any  man  is  necessarily  a  burden  to 
Society. 

A  vicious  man  is,  I  acknowledge,  often  such  a  burden.  But  h^ 
IS  not  necessarily  vicious.      His  sloth,   prodigality,  insincerity, 

Erofaneness,  falsehood,  fraud,  cruelty,  or  whatever  vice  he  may 
e  guilty  of,  is  wholly  the  result  of  his  own  choice.  The  mo- 
ment he  renounces  these  evils,  he  will  become  not  a  burden,  but 
a  blessing. 

A  virtuous  man  may  become  unable  to  support  himself  ;•  may 
be  incurably  sick,  or  hopelessly  bereft  of  his  most  useful  faculties ; 
and  ih  either  of  these  situations  may  be  esteemed  a  burden  to  So- 
ciety by  the  lazy,  the  covetous,  and  the  unfeeling.  But  he  will 
be  esteemed  such  by  no  virtuous  man.  He,  who  remembers,  that 
ministrations  of  kindness  to  the  least  of  Christ'* s  brethren  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  offerings  to  himself,  will  never,  unless  in  some  unhappy 
moment  of  sloth,  or  worldliness,  think  the  performance  of  it  bur- 
densome. Christ  has  informed  his  disciples,  that  the  poor  they 
Toill  always  fiave  with  them.  Oft  His  part  the  legacy  was  not  un- 
kind :  to  us,  it  is  obviously  a  blessing.  Nothing  more  enlarges 
the  heart,  refines  the  affections,  or  improves  the  character,  than 
itindness,  freely  rendered  to  the  afflicted.  Nothing  more  excites 
a  spirit  of  dependence  on  God  ;  or  awakens  gratitude  for  his  bless- 
ings to  us  ;  or  expands  the  feelings  of  benevolent  sympathy  ;  or 
endears  to  us  our  fellow-men,  particularly  our  fellow-christians ; 
or  assimilates  our  disposition  to  that  of  the  Redeemer.  He  lo 
whom,  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  mankind  are  indebted  for 
these  benefits,  cannot  be  a  burden  to  Society. 

I  have  now  reviewed  every  argument  of  Mr.  Hume,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  merits  an  answer :  and  his  arguments,  so  far  as  I  know, 
are  all,  of  any  importance,  which  have  been  hitherto  alleged  in 
£ivour  of  Suicide.    I  shall  only  add  one  observation  to  thofte. 
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which  I  have  already  made  under  this  head.  It  is  this :  Ml  the  du" 
iressesy  almost^  which  give  birth  to  this  wanton  destruction  o^ human 
Ufc^  art  the  mere  effects  of  predominant  wickedness  in  the  mind  of 
the  Suicide.  Losses  at  the  gaming-table,  disappointments  of  am- 
bition, morufied  avarice,  wounded  pride,  and  frustrated  hopes  of 
sensuality^  are  usually  the  immediate  sources  of  this  crime*  In- 
stead of  killing  himself  for  such  reasons  as  these,  the  true  interest 
of  the  unhappy  man  demands  of  him,  with  Infjiite  force,  that  he 
should  live,  repent,  and  reform. 

II.  I  shall  now  allege  several  Proofs  of  the  Criminality  of  Smcidt^ 
in  addition  to  those,  lohich  have  been  unavoidably  specified  in  an- 
twering  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Hume.     Of  these,  the 

1.  Which  I  shall  mention,  is  the  Text. 

In  the  first  discourse  from  this  passage  it  was  observed,  that 
the  command,  which  it  contains,  is  expressed  in  the  most  abso- 
lute manner.  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  that  to  kill  is  the  thing  forbid- 
den, and  by  the  words  is  forbidden  in  all  cases  whatever ;  that 
the  words  were  chosen  by  God  Himself,  and  binds  us,  therefore, 
with  Infinite  Authority;  and  that  man  cannot  lawfully  originate  an 
exception,  nor  in  any  other  manner  limit  their  import.  These 
observations,  it  is  presumed,  cannot  be  denied  to  be  true.  But 
if  they  are  true,  the  text  forbids  Suicide  in  the  most  absolute 
manner. 

Mr.  Hume  indeed  observes,  that  the  law  of  Moses  is  abolished^ 
except  so  far  as  it  is  established  by  the  Law  of  Nature.  A  Chris- 
tian .will  probably  be  satisfied  of  the  Authority  of  the  Decalogue, 
without  tnis  condition ;  when  he  finds  it  expressly  established  by 
Christ. 

2.  In  addition  to  this  decisive  proof;  a  proof  so  decisive,  as  to 
need  no  addition  ;  I  observe,  that  the  Suicide  hurries  himself  to  the 
judgment  in  the  commission  of  a  gross  crime,  of  which  he  cannot 
repent.  If  we  should  even  allow,  that  the  criminality  of  this  act 
was  not  capable  of  being  proved,  so  far  as  the  act  itself  only  is 
concerned ;  it  cannot  be  denied,  tliat  he,  who  commits  it,  is,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  uncertain  whether  it  be  laxoful,  or  not.  To 
abstain  fi'om  it,  he  at  the  same  time,  knows  to  be  lawful.  In 
this  case,  to  commit  Suicide  is  a  gross  sin ;  because  the  perpe- 
trator refuses  to  do  that,  which  he  knows  to  be  right ;  and  does 
that,  of  whose  rectitude  he  has  no  assurance. 

Further.  No  person,  who  thus  puts  an  end  to  his  life,  is  assured 
that  his  salvation,  independently  of  this  act,  is  secured.  Of  course, 
even  on  the  most  favourable  supposition,  he  puts  his  eternity  at 
hazard ;  and  ventures,  in  an  inexcusable  and  dreadful  manner, 
upon  perdition. 

Finally.  There  are,  to  say  the  least,  strong,  and  hitherto  unan* 
twered,  reasons  to  prove  Suicide  a  crime ;  and  that,  of  enormoui 
magniiudt. 
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These  reasons  will  never  he  answered.  It  will  always  be  true 
that  there  are  important  ends  to  be  accomplished  by  every  man 
during  the  whole  period,  through  which  his  life  would  extend,  did 
he  not  lav  violent  hands  on  himself.  These  ends  are  constituted, 
and  set  before  him,  by  God  Himself.  In  refusing  to  accomplish 
them,  the  Suicide  violates  the  highest  obligations,  under  whicn  he 
is,  or  can  be  placed.  He  is,  according  to  the  supposition,  in  af- 
fliction. This  aflSiction  both  reason  and  Revelation  declare  to  be 
sent  by  his  Creator.  It  is  sent  for  the  very  purpose  of  amending 
his  character ;  awakening  in  him  patience  and  submission  ;  faith 
and  fortitude,  enabling  him  to  feci  his  dependence  ;  softening  his 
heart  With  tenderness  towards  his  fellow-creatures;  exciting  in 
him  a  spirit  of  universal  obedience  ;  and,  thus,  preparing  him  for 
endless  life.  1  need  not  say,  that  these  designs,  on  the  part  of 
God,  are  pre-eminently  benevolent ;  nor  that  in  refusing  to  ac- 
complish tnem,  nor  that  in  sinning  against  God,  in  this  manner,  he 
supremely  wrongs  his  own  soul. 

Human  life  is  plainly  intended  by  the  Creator  to  be  a  mere 
course  of  duty  and  obedience.  This  is  the  direct  appointment  of 
the  Creator.  To  wish  to  frustrate,  or  reverse,  this  appointment, 
much  more  to  attempt  the  frustration,  or  reversion,  of  it  by  overt 
acts,  is  sinful  of  course.  How  sinful,  then,  must  be  this  violent  at- 
tempt to  oppose  the  Divine  Will ! 

Bui  the  Suicide  cuts  himself  off  from  every  opportunity,  from  the 
very  possibility,  of  repenting  of  these  multiplied  crimes.  Hurried 
into  eternity  by  his  own  hand,  he  appears  before  the  bar  of  God, 
with  all  his  guilt  upon  his  head.  Should  it  be  said,  that  he  may 
secure  himself  an  opportunity  of  repentance  by  a  gradual  death ; 
I  answer ;  that  neither  the  temper  of  mind  with  which  he  destroys 
his  life,  nor  the  views  which  God  cannot  but  entertain  of  this  violent 
act  of  rebellion,  furnish  him  with  any  hope,  that  he  will  become 
penitent. 

3.  The  Scriptures  epcpres  sly  forbid  m  voluntarily  to  sink  under  any 
affliction. 

My  son,  despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the  Lord^  neither  faint 
when  thou  art  rebuked  of  him. 

Christ  has  said  to  all  his  disciples,  In  the  world  ye  shall  have 
tfibulation.  But  he  has  most  benevolently  subjoined.  In  me  ye  shall 
have  peace  :  that  is,  peace,  awakened  in  the  midst  of  your  aflSic- 
tions,  or  flowing  from  them,  as  a  regular  conseouence  of  your  sub- 
mission and  sanctification.  Accordingly  St.  Paul  declares  that, 
Although  no  affliction  is  for  the  present  joyous,  but  all  are  grievous^ 
yet  nevertheless  they  afterwards  yield  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righte- 
ousness. 

In  these  passages  we  are  required,  unconditionally,  to  sustain  our 
afiBictions  with  submission,  patience,  and  fortitude.  This  command 
we  cannot  disobey,  even  in  thought,  without  sin ;  much  less  in  so 
violent  an  act  of'^  opposition.    Suicide  is  the  result,  not  only  of  a 
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total  want  of  submission,  but  of  direct  and  violent  hostility  against 
the  will  of  God.  It  is  a  declaration,  that  we  will  not  endure  the 
chastening  of  God;  and  that  the  afflictions,  with  which  He  is  pleased 
to  visit  us,  are  intolerable  ;  and  that  they  are,  therefore,  unreason- 
able, and  unrighteous  specimens  of  oppression  in  His  administra- 
tions. No  charge  can  be  more  obviously  blasphemous,  than  this; 
more  unsuited  to  the  character  of  the  Creator ;  or  more  unbe- 
comingthe  mouth  of  a  creature. 

4*  iTie  Suicide  is  always  bound  to  prolong  his  lifty  by  personal 
DuHeSj  which  are  indispensable. 

He  is  bound  to  secure  his  own  salvation.  He  is  bound  to  provide 
for  his  family.  If  he  performs  not  these  so  long  as  they  need  them^ 
and  so  long  as  it  is  in  his  power,  he  denies  the  faiths  and  is  worse 
than  an  infidel.  He  is  bound  to  train  up  his  children  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  He  is  bound  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness and  salvation  of  those  around  him ;  and,  generally,  of  his  fel- 
low-men. Universally,  whatever  is  his  situation,  he  may,  if  he 
lives,  do  good  to  himself,  and  to  mankind :  and  this  good  he  b 
bound  to  do,  so  long  as  God  is  pleased  to  spare  his  life.  When 
he  destroys  himself;  he  is  guilty  of  gross  rebellion  against  God  in 
refusing  to  perform  these  duties. 

5*  Jne  Scriptures  never  exhibit  Suicide  as  the  conduct  of  any ^  but 
very  wicked  men. 

Jobj  Davidj  Elijah,  Jeremiahj  Daniel,  and  his  three  Companions; 
Christ,  and  the  Apostles  ;  underwent  afflictions,  incomparaoly  more 
severe  than  those,  for  which  the  Suicide  destroys  nis  life.  Yet 
neither  of  these  thought  it  proper  voluntarily  to  terminate  his  own 
life.  Daniel  and  his  Companions,  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  were, 
in  most  instances,  however,  destined  to  a  violent  and  scandalous 
death :  one  of  the  veiy  cases  which  Mr.  Hume  has  selected,  to 
show  the  lawfulness  of  suicide.  This  they  perfectly  well  knew ; 
but  not  one  of  them  appears  to  have  thought  of  preventing  the 
pain  and  disgrace  by  laying  violent  hands  on  himself.  This  case 
18  plainly  an  extreme  one.  None  can  be  more  so.  Yet  the  per- 
fect piety  of  Christ,  and  the  exemplary  piety  of  tliese  virtuous 
men,  instead  of  dictating  this  desperate  course  of  conduct  to  them^ 
taught  them,  severally,  to  wait  with  humble  resignation  for  the 
Wifl  of  God,  and  patiently  to  receive  their  destiny  from  his  hand. 
The  example  of  these  persons  will  be  followed  by  every  virtuous 
man. 

SortJ^  an  open  rebel  against  his  Maker,  and  the  intentional  mur- 
derer of  Davt<2  and  Jonathan;  Ahithophel,  a  traitor  to  his  lawful 
sovereigB ;  and  Judas,  a  traitor  to  his  Redeemer ;  were  Suicides. 
This  conduct  in  them  was  the  result  of  their  dispositions ;  the 
product  of  such  principles,  as  conti^olled  these  abandoned  men. 
tl  18,  therefore,  rationally  argued,  that  Suicide,  in  the  view  of 
the  Divine  Hind,^  is  the  moral  conseauence  of  the  worst  principles 
wlj«    On  the  contrary,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  Virtue  in  the 
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Evangelical  Sense  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  perpetration  of 
this  act ;  and  absolutely  forbids  the  voluntary  destruction  of  our 
own  lives.  He,  who  meditates  the  voluntary  termination  of  his 
own  life,  ought  solemnly  to  remember,  that  he  is  indulging  a  spirit 
which  is  directly  opposed  to  that  of  Christ,  and  strongly  assimilated 
to  that  of  iSau/,  AkUkophtl,  and  Judxu. 
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SIXTH   COMMANDMENT. — ^DRUNKENVXSS* 


Epbbbiavi  ▼.  18«— wflni  be  not  drunk  wilh  mne,  wherein  it  extern. 

In  the  preceding  discourses  I  have  considered  several  methodic 
tn  which  life  is  destroyed^  in  opposition  to  the  Sixth  Command  of  the 
Decalogue.  In  this  discourse  I  shall  make  some  observations 
concernmg  another  of  these  methods  ^  viz.  Drunkenness. 

Drunkenness  is  nearly  allied  to  Suicide.  It  is  equally  certain 
means  of  shortening  life.  The  principal  difference,  so  far  as  the 
termination  of  life  is  concerned,  lies  in  the  mode.  What  is  ap- 
propriately called  Suicide,  is  a  sudden^  or  immediate^  termination 
of  life*  Drunkenness  brings  it  gradually  to*  an  end.  The  de- 
struction, in  both  cases,  is  equally  certain ;  and  not  materially 
different  in  the  degree  of  turpitude.  In  many  instances,  indeed, 
this  catastrophe  is  brought  to  pass  at  least  as  suddenly  by  drunk- 
enness, as  by  Suicide.  There  is,  also,  another  difference  between 
these  crimes.  The  Suicide  intends  directly  to  destroy  his  life, 
and  makes  this  his  prime  purpose.  The  Drunkard  thinks  of 
nothii  g  less.  The  prime  object  in  his  view  is  the  gratification  of 
his  relish  for  strong  drink,  united  with  that  bewildered  elevation 
of  spirits,  which  he  feels  in  the  hour  of  intoxication. 

In  the  text  we  are  expressly,  and  universally,  forbidden  to 
commit  this  sin.  The  penalty,  incurred  by  the  commission,  is  as 
expressly  declared  in  1  Cor.  vi.  10  :  where  it  is  said,  that  Drunk- 
ards  shall  not  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God.  This  threatening  we 
are  not  indeed  to  consider  as  absolute,  any  more  than  others,  ex- 
pressed in  a  similar  manner.  Undoubtedly,  no  person,  who  en- 
ters eternity  in  the  character  of  a  drunkard,  will  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God.  But  I  know  of  no  reason  to  conclude,  that  he,  who  though 
once  a  drunkard,  has  become  a  penitent,  will  not  be  accepted. 

This  interesting  subject  1  design  to  consider  at  large  under  the 
following  heads. 

I.  The  Nature; 

II.  Tht  Causes  ; 

III.  The  Evils  ;  of  Drunkenness  ;  and, 

IV.  TTu  Means;  of  avoiding  it. 

^  I*  I  shall  make  a  few  observations  concerning  the  nature  of  thii 

^  Drunkenness  is  that  singular  state  of  man,  in  which  he  loses, 
either  partiallyi  or  wholly,  the  use  of  his  bodily  and  mental  pow* 
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ers,  under  the  operation  of  spirituous  drink,  opium,  or  other  means 
of  intoxication. 

Drunkenness  is  either  occasional^  or  IwhiiuaU 

Occasional  Drunkenness  exists  only  in  irregular,  separate,  soli- 
tary, or  even  single  instances  ;  and  is  produced  sometimes  by  de- 
sign, and  sometimes  by  accident. 

Habitual  Drunkenness  is  a  frequent,  and  usually  a  regular,  in- 
toxication ;  occasioned  by  that  increased  and  peculiar  love  of 
strone  drink,  which  is  generated  by  Occasional  drunkenness. 

Habitual  Drunkenness  will  be  the  principal  subject  of  this  dis- 
course. It  will  only  be  necessary  to  remark  concerning  Occasion- 
al Drunkenness,  that  all  the  observations,  almost,  concerning  Ha- 
bitual Drunkenness,  will  be  applicable  to  it,  although  in  an  infe- 
rior degree ;  and  that,  wherever  the  subject  shall  appear  to  de- 
mand any  serious  discriminations,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  them 
in  the  progress  of  the  discussion. 

II.  The  Causes  of  this  Sm,  by  which  I  intend  not  the  immedi- 
ate, and  properly  efficient,  causes ;  such  as  those  already  men- 
tioned :  but  those,  which,  although  more  remote,  are  yet  deeply 
concerned  in  the  production  of  it ;  are  principally  the  following* 

1.  Example. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  we  gradually  acquire  a  habit  of  Drunk- 
enness, by  seeing  others  drink;  and,  if  1  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, catching  the  practice  merely  from  the  fact,  that  we  often 
witness  it  in  others.  Wherever  the  character  of  those,  who  set 
the  example,  is  the  object  of  particular  affection,  esteem,  or  re- 
verence, the  influence  of  the  example  becomes  proportionall  /  great 
and  dangerous.  "  Parents,  in  this  manner,  become  peculiarly,  and 
other  relations  and  friends  generally,  powerful  means  of  seduction, 
and  ruin  to  their  children,  and  other  relatives.  In  this  case  I  sup- 
pose nothing  but  the  example,  and  the  veneration,  and  endear- 
ment, by  which  it  is  accompanied,  to  produce  the  corruption  of 
those,  to  whom  it  is  exhibited. 

2.  Frequenting  those  places^  where  strong  drink  is  conveniently 
obtained. 

A  Tavern,  especially  a  vulgar  one,  or  a  dram-shop,  or  an  ale- 
house, newly  opened,  usually  exhibits  strongly,  as  well  as  clear- 
ly, the  efficacy  of  this  cause.  Each  of  them  soon  begins  to  attract 
its  train  of  drinking  customers  ;  and  within  a  moderate  period  be- 
comes surrounded  by  its  circle  of  drunkards.  There  is  scarcely  a 
greater  nuisance  to  society,  than  houses  of  this  nature ;  in  which 
spirituous  liquors  are  sold,  in  small  quantities,  to  the  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants.  Millions  of  the  human  race  have  in  these  baleful 
haunts  taken  the  first  fatal  step  towards  perdition. 

3.  Evil  Companions. 

These  usually  combine  all  the  efficacy  of  the  former  causes, 
¥r]  ih  many  additional  temptations.  They  present  the  example : 
they  provide  the  retreat^  and  the  convenience.    At  the  same  tune, 
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they  add  to  these  the  force  of  direct  and  powerful  solicitatioin; 
the  spriehtliness  of  wit ;  the  gayety  of  sports,  and  songs ;  the  pun* 
gency  oi  ridicule ;  the  influence  of  good  nature,  and  aflection ; 
and  tiie  power  of  that  sympathy,  which  is  always  found  in  social 
festivity.  Such  a  combination  is  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  by 
common  minds  ;  perhaps  by  any  mind,  which  is  voluntarily,  for 
any  length  of  time,  within  its  reach.  He  who  frequents  the  soci- 
ety of  jovial  companions  in  an  habitual  manner,  may  fairly  consid* 
er  himself  as  destined,  in  the  end,  to  become  a  sot. 

4.  Customary  and  regular  drinking. 

Multitudes  of  persons  accustom  themselves  to  take  a  moderate 
quantity  of  strong  drink,  day  by  day,  at  regular  periods  :  in  the 
morning,  immediately  before  dinner,  or  in  the  evening.  Labour- 
ing men,  in  this  country,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  accustomed  to  use 
ardent  spirits  at  certain  given  times  of  the  day;  considering  them 
as  necessary  to  recruit  their  strength,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
wasted  by  their  toil.  Some  of  them,  less  attentive  to  particular 
tunes  of  drinkine,  demand  stated  quantities  of  strong  drink, 
which  they  regara  as  indispensable  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their 
daily  labour.  Men  of  wealth  and  fashion,  with  nearly  the  same 
regularity,  consume  large  quantities  of  wine,  at,  and  after,  dinner. 
In  these,  and  in  all  other  cases  of  regular  drinking,  an  habitual  at- 
tachment to  strong  drink  is  insensibly  begun,  strengthened,  and 
confirmed.  The  man,  who  drinks  spirits  regularly,  ought  to 
consider  himself  as  having  already  entered  the  path  of  habitual 
intoxication. 

5.  Affliction^  also,  is  not  unfreauently,  a  Cause  of  Drunkenness. 
The  affliction,   here  referreato,  is  both  bodily  and  mental. 

Certain  diseases  of  the  body,  it  is  well  known,  bring  with  them 
lownessof  spirits,  discouragement,  and  melancholy.  The  patient 
oftentimes  resorts  to  the  use  of  strong  drink,  as  a  remedy  for  these 
evils;  and  finds  in  it  a  temporary  relief  from  the  pressure.  Of- 
tentimes the  physician  prescribes  this  remedy  in  form ;  and  thus 
adds  the  sanction  of  his  skill,  and  character,  to  the  patient's  incli- 
nation. In  every  case  of  this  nature,  a  degree  of  pain  is  usually 
experienced  in  that  part  of  the  stomach,  which  is  sometimes  called 
the  "  Second  Sensory.^^  This  is  commonly  relieved,  at  least  id 
some  degree,  by  the  use  of  strong  drink,  taken,  at  first,  in  moder- 
ate quantities.  The  remedy,  however,  leaves  the  disease  worse 
than  it  found  it.  To  produce  the  desired  effect,  a  greater  quantity 
is  soon  necessary ;  and  then  a  greater  still.  In  this  manner  mul- 
titudes of  persons  become  DrunKards. 

The  mental  evils,  which  give  birth  to  this  unhappy  habit,  are 
numerous.  Most,  or  all,  of  them,  however,  are  such,  as,  instead 
of  exciting,  waste,  or  destroy,  the  energy  of  the  mind.  Of  this 
nature  are  a  strong  sense  of  irretrievable  disgrace ;  a  painful  con- 
sciousness of  perplexed,  or  desperate,  circumstances ;  merited  loss 
of  esteem  and  anection,  highly  valued  by  ourselves ;  loo^-contin* 


ued  suspense  concerning  some  important  interest ;  final  discomv 
agement  of  ardent  wishes,  or  favourite  pursuits ;  together  with 
several  other  very  anxious,  and  hopeless,  situations  of  the  mind. 
From  the  distress,  suffered  in  these  and  the  like  cases,  it  often  be 
takes  itself  for  relief  to  spirituous  liquors.  The  relief  is  necessari 
Iv  transient ;  and,  in  order  to  be  enjoyed  to  any  great  extent,  must, 
therefore,  be  often  repeated.  By  this  repetition  the  sufferer  soon 
becomes  of  course  haoitually  intemperate. 

6.  A  small  number  of  persons  find  a  Cause  of  Dhmkinifuss  in  an 
ori^nalj  native  appetite  for  strong  drink. 

The  number  of  these  is  so  small,  and  the  Cause  itself  so  little 
needs  explanation,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  this  part  of 
tile  subject. 

III.  The  principal  Evils  of  Drunkenness  are  the  following^ 

1  •  //  exhibits  the  subject  of  it  in  the  light  of  extreme  Ocfiotifnetri 
tmd  Degradation. 

Drunkenness  always  deprives  a  man,  either  partially  or  wholly 
of  his  reason;  and  very  often  of  his  bodily  faculties.  A  man 
without  reason  is  either  a  maniac,  or  a  brute ;  and,  for  the  time, 
presents  the  eye  with  a  spectacle,  more  sunk,  than  the  brute,  and 
more  painful  than  the  maniac.  The  loss  of  Reason  is,  to  man,  the 
loss  of  all,  which  renders  him  either  comfortable,  respectable,  or 
useful.  How  painful,  how  humiliating,  is  the  sight  of  an  Idiot ! 
How  excruciating  the  appearance  of  a  Lunatic !  How  lowering 
to  human  pr'ide  and  independence,  to  sober  contemplation,  and 
real  dignity,  a  respectable  man,  transformed  by  age,  or  sickness, 
into  a  Driveller !  Such  a  transformation  the  Drunkard  accom- 
plishes for  himself,  during  every  period  of  his  intoxication  ;  and 
adds  to  all  the  other  circumstances  of  degradation  the  pecul- 
iarly humbling,  and  hateful  one,  that  he  has  voluntarily  deg^ed 
himself. 

In  this  situation  the  Drunkard  becomes,  in  the  literal  and  most 
emphatical  sense,  a  fool.  His  conversation  is  that  of  a  tongue, 
vibrating  without  a  mind ;  moving,  because  it  has  been  accustomed 
to  move ;  lisping  and  babbling  an  imperfect,  cluttered,  and  drag- 
ging articulation  :  a  kind  of  instinctive  effort,  resembling  that  of 
the  Idiot,  who,  having  learned  to  count  the  strokes  of  a  Clo<% 
continued  to  count,  after  the  Clock  had  ceased  to  £0. 

In  the  mean  time,  many  Drunkards,  who  partiaUy  lose  their  rea* 
son,  set  their  passions  on  fire.  All  restraints,  in  this  case,  vanish 
with  their  reason.  The  mind  becomes  a  furnace  of  frenzy ;  and 
the  bodily  powers,  stimulated  to  more  than  ordinary  vigour,  are 
employed  only  as  the  instruments  of  rage  and  violence.  In  the 
former  case,  the  man  sunk  down  to  the  level  of  a  Swine.  In  this, 
he  converts  himself  into  a  Tiger.  In  the  former  case,  he  became 
loathsome  and  despicable,  In  dkis,  he  becomes  equally  the  object 
of  hatred  and  terror. 
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There  is,  however,  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  both,  at  which  they 
lose  alike,  and  absolutely,  the  powers  ofboth  body  and  mind*  Each 
then  becomes  absolutely  stupid :  a  mass  of  fleshy  in  which  a  soul 
once  lived,  thought,  animated,  and  controlled  ;  but  from  which  it 
Jias  fled,  indignant  at  the  brutal  abuse,  which  it  has  suffered.  It  has 
become  palsied,  lifeless,  and  for  the  period,  extinct,  under  a  shock 
which  it  was  unable  to  sustain. 

2.  Drunkenness  exposes  the  Subject  of  it  to  many^  and  those  qfUm 
extreme,  Dangers. 

The  Drunkard  is  always  exposed  to  be  overreached,  and  de- 
frauded, during  the  seasons  of  nis  partial  insanity.  At  these  sea- 
sons, many  persons,  devoted  to  the  use  of  strong  drink,  are  pe- 
culiarly inclined  to  manage  business,  and  make  bargains.  The 
weakness,  the  want  of  self-control,  and  the  incapacity  of  forming 
just  estimates  of  men  and  things,  always  visible  at  these  seasons  in 
such  men,  mark  them  out  as  prey  for  the  cheat  and  the  sharper. 
Accordingly  they  often  take  such  measures,  to  produce  in  them  such 
a  degree  of  intoxication,  as  they  well  know  will  cflbciually  answer 
their  own  purposes.  Without  any  such  preconcertion,  there  are, 
however,  always  sharpers  enough,  ready  to  arrest  the  Drunkard 
in  his  intoxication,  and  Drunkards  enough  to  furnish  them  with 
victims.  At  almost  all  such  periods,  the  losses  incurred  are  ma- 
terial, frequently  they  are  CTeat ;  and  sometimes  they  are  fatal. 

At  other  seasons,  when  the  intoxication  is  complete,  the  subject 
of  it  is  exposed  to  extreme  personal  dangers.  Few  men,  in  this 
situation,  are  aware,  so  long  as  they  retain  a  partial  use  of  their 
limbs,  and  some  faint  glimmerings  of  understanding,  how  incom- 
petent they  have,  become  to  direct  their  own  conduct  with  safety. 
Of  course,  they  venture  without  apprehension  into  such  situations, 
as  demand  the  full  exercise  of  their  bodily  and  mental  powers. 
Hence  one  of  them  has  fallen  from  his  horse ;  and  broken  his 
limbs,  or  his  neck.  Another  has  fallen  into  the  fire ;  and  either 
terminated,  his  life,  or  made  himself  through  the  remainder  of  it 
a  miserable  cripple.  A  third  has  lost  himself  in  a  wintry  storm ; 
and  perished,  because  he  could  not  find  the  way  to  his  own  house. 
A  fourth  has  fallen  overboard,  and  been  drowned.  A  fifth  has 
killed  himself  by  swallowinff  a  larger  quantity  of  ardent  spirits, 
than  he  was  aware,  or  than  nis  nature  could  sustain.  By  these, 
and  many  other  accidents,  to  some  or  other  of  which  the  Drunk- 
ard is'almost  always  exposed,  multitudes  have  come  to  an  untimely 
end. 

Nor  b  the  danjger  much  less  to  the  intoxicated  person  of  doing, 
without  any  design,  and  even  m  contradiction  to  his  prevailing 
wishes,  serious  injuries  to  those  around  him.  Not  a  small  number 
of  dweUing-houses  have  been  consumed  by  these  undesigning  in- 
cendiaries. In  the  conflagration,  the  inhabitants,  whoever  they 
may  have  been,  most  frequently  his  family,  and  perhaps  as  frc* 
qoentlF  the  Drunkard  himself,  have  perished.    Who  that  has  thi 
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kast  share  of  sober  reflection,  or  common  sense,  left,  would  not 
tremble  at  the  first  approach  towards  this  terrible  catastrophe  ? 

3.  TTie  Drunkard  exposes  himself  to  many  Temptations^  and  many 
Sins. 

Of  this  nature,  indeed,  are  all  those  things,  which  have  been 
mentioned  under  the  preceding  heads.  But,  beside  these  evils,  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors  produces  many  others.  It  excites  to  a  high 
degree  of  intenseness  most  of  the  vehement  passions  of  man  ;  par- 
ticularly anger  and  lust.  As  the  government  of  reason  is  lost,  and 
the  })Ower  of  conscience  laid  asleep ;  the  passions,  at  all  times' 
sufficiently  strong,  assume,  with  increased  strength,  the  absolute 
control  of  the  man;  and  spur  and  goad  him  on  to  every  crime 
within  his  reach.  In  this  situation,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  he  is 
rarely  alone.  Other  Drunkards  are  usually  around  him ;  whose 
reason  is  equally  enfeebled,  and  whose  passions  are  equally  awake* 
Among  men  of  strong  passions,  and  little  reason,  disputes  cannot 
fail  to  arise.  In  such  men  disputes  generate  anger  of  course. 
Anger,  here,  regularly  issues  m  quarrelling ;  and  quarrelling  ter- 
Hiinatcs  in  maimed  limbs,  bloodshed,  and  death.  A  large  part  of 
the  murders,  which  have  existed  in  this  world,  have  grown  out  of 
Intoxication. 

4.  A  Drunkard  necessarily  Wastes  his  own  Property  * 

This  he  often  does,  as  I  have  already  observed,  by  the  foolish 
and  mischievous  bargains,  which  he  makes  during  the  hours  of  in- 
toxication. But  this  is  far  from  being  all.  In  the  mere  purchase 
of  strong  drink  he  expends  greater  sums,  than  any  man,  without 
an  arithmetical  calculation,  would  suspect ;  and  obviously  greatcfr, 
than  moderate  property  can  bear. 

Nor  is  this  all.  A  great  part  of  his  time  is  spent  in  preparing 
the  means  of  intoxication ;  in  the  haunts,  to  which  he  resorts  for 
}t ;  among  his  drinking  companions ;  and  in  sleeping,  and  wearing 
off,  its  immediate  effects.  AH  this  time  would,  otherwise,  have 
been  employed  in  useful  business ;  and  would  have  thus  been  the 
means  ot  increasing,  instead  of  diminishing,  his  property. 

Nor  is  he  less  a  sufferer  bv  that  gradual  diminution  of  bodily 
and  mental  powers  mentioned  above.  His  frame,  and  limbs,  are 
of  course  diseased.  In  this  manner  he  becomes,  at  times,  disabled 
from  pursuing  his  business  at  all;  and,  at  other  times,  obliged  to 

Eursue  it  to  very  little  purpose.  What  he  does  in  this  situation  is 
ut  half  done ;  and  would  often  have  been  as  well  or  much  better 
omitted.  His  judgment  also,  and  skill,  are  equally  impaired ;  and, 
instead  of  directing  his  business  with  success,  are  wasted  on  fee- 
ble, fruitless  plans,  miserably  executed.  As  these  powers  c!ecay, 
he  becomes  careless,  listless,  and  negligent  of  his  concerns ;  and 
sees  them  continually  declining,  and  himself  daily  approaching  to- 
wards beggary,  without  either  the  power,  or  the  will,  to  stay  the 
deplorable  progress. 
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Thus  he  voUintarily  robs  himself  of  a  comfortable  support  in 
old  age,  and  in  the  sickness,  to  which  he  is  so  eminendy  exposed ; 
and,  at  an  untimely  period,  withers  the  power,  and  wastes  the 
means  of  enjoyment. 

b*  The  Drunkard  destroys^  his  Health* 

No  Constitution  is  able  to  resist  the  scorching  efficacy  of  that 
liquid  fire,  which  this  slave  of  sense  and  sin  incessantly  swallows. 
Pain,  sorrow,  and  disease,  are  its  inevitable  effects.  .The  stomach 
becoipes  speedily  too  much  weakened  to  receive,  and  the  appetite 
to  relish,  food ;  until  both  have  been  stimulated  by  a  new  drau^L 
Speedily,  the  limbs  complain,  and  decay ;  the  senses  become  ob- 
tuse ;  and  all  the  energy  of  the  body  gradually  wastes  away. 

In  this  situation,  also,  the  skill  of  the  Physician,  and  the  power 
of  Medicine,  are  rendered  useless.  A  large  proportion  of  all  the 
useful  medicines,  those,  particularly,  which  the  diseases  of  drink- 
ing men  chiefly  demand,  are  stimulants.  But  these  men  have  used 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  stimulants  so  often,  and  so  long, 
that  medicines  of  this  nature  cease  to  operate  upon  their  constitu- 
tions with  their  proper  sanative  power.  They  are  left,  therefore, 
in  a  pecular  degree,  to  the  ravages,  and  sufferings,  of  disease,  with- 
out tne  usual  means  of  cure,  alleviation,  or  hope. 

6«  7%£  Drunkard  wastes  his  Reputationm 

A  good  name  is  better  than  great  riches.  It  would  be  no  small 
consolation,  therefore,  to  a  man  of  this  description,  under  the  loss 
of  his  property  and  his  health,  if  he  could  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serve his  Cliaracter.  But,  unhappily  for  him,  his  reputation  is 
squandered  faster  than  his  property,  and  destroyed  more  suddenly 
than  his  health.  Drunkenness  is  a  sin,  which,  after  it  has  once  be- 
come habitual,  is  so  rarely  relinquished,  as  liardly  to  admit  the 
feeblest  hope  of  reformation.  In  a  verv  early  part  of  his  pro- 
gress, therefore,  he  becomes  branded  with  the  full  and  entire  char- 
acter of  a  Drunkard.  His  reputation,  of  course,  is  lost  at  an  un- 
timely period ;  and  his  uifaniy  is  of  a  premature  growth.  But 
what  cliaracter  can  be  more  degrading,  more  indicative  of  the  loss 
of  virti.e,  and  common  sense,  and  of  the  voluntary  assumption  of 
folly  and  self-pollution?  What  name  is  more  scandalous;  more 
evidential,  that  a  man  has  left  his  proper  rank  in  the  Creation,  and 
sunk  himself  down  to  the  level  of  brutes ;  than  that  of  a  Sot  J 
But  on  this  reputation,  thus  wantonlv  and  profligately  wasted, 
hangs  almost  all  the  comfort  and  usefulness  of  men.  To  preserve 
it  fresh  and  untainted,  therefore,  is  alike  their  interest  and  their 
duty :  a  duty  indispensable ;  an  interest,  which  cannot  be  estima- 
ted. He,  who  does  not  highly  value  it,  is  a  fool.  He,  who  wan- 
tonly throws  it  away,  is  a  madman. 

7.  The  Drunkard  destroys  his  Reason. 

Reason  has  been  often,  and  justly,  styled  '« the  light  of  fJU 
mmdJ*^  Mr.  Locke  with  great  force  and  beauty  styles  it  '<  lAc 
«MdKe  qftk€  Lordf  ihimr^f  wUhin  moiu''    It  is  our  only  ultimate 
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directress.  Even  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Revelation  can  be 
nothing  to  us,  until  Reason  has  first  discerned  it  to  be  a  Revela- 
tion ;  and  determined  the  real  import  of  its  precepts  and  doctrines. 
Still  more  absolutely  is  it  the  Arbiter  of  all  our  ordinary  concerns. 
For  these  we  have  no  other  guide,  and  can  submit  them  to  no  other 
control.  In  a  word,  Reason  makes  us  men ;  and  without  it  we 
should  be  brutes. 

But  this  invaluable  possession,  this  essence  of  his  character  as 
a  human  being,  himself,  his  all,  the  Drunkard  rapidly  wastes  away. 

8.  The  Drunkard  destroys  his  Usefulness^ 

This  Evil  is  dreadfully  involved  in  the  loss  of  his  property, 
health,  reputation,  and  reason.  The  perpetual  degradation,  with 
which  he  aaily  appears  to  the  eyes  of  those  around  him,  not  only 
forbids  the  esteem,  and  confidence,  which  arc  indispensable  to  the 
attainment  of  useful  business ;  but  renders  him  an  object  of  abhor- 
rence and  loathing.  Thus,  without  reputation  to  recommend  him 
to  others,  or  property,  or  even  inclination,  to  befriend  them  ;  with 
health  and  Reason  so  decayed,  as  to  be  unable  to  befriend  himself; 
he  ceases  to  be  of  any  serious  use  to  either.  Of  course,  he  be- 
comes a  burden,  a  nuisance,  a  calamity,  to  the  world.  Good  would 
it  have  been  for  this  man,  if  he  had  never  been  bom. 

In  the  mean  time,  sunk  and  lost  as  he  is,  he  continues,  and  usu- 
ally for  a  length  of  time,  to  be  a  merry  and  jovial  haunter  of  tav- 
erns and  dram-shops ;  and,  like  a  vessel  of  variolus  matter  occa- 
sionallv  opened,  spreads,  from  day  to  day,  a  pestilential  contarion 
through  the  clusters  of  miserable  wretches,  who  frequent  these  dan- 
gerous resorts.  Few  men  injure  a  community  more  dreadfully 
Shan  a  drunkard.  The  sin,  wnich  peculiarly  constitutes  his  char- 
acter, is  almost  wholly  derived  firom  example.  Every  such  exam- 
ple therefore,  is  the  real  cause  of  extending  the  evil  to  succeeding 
generations,  as  well  as  of  corrupting  his  contemporaries.  Were 
le  injurers  of  mankind  to  receive  their  real  deserts ;  Newgate 
would  exchange  many  of  its  present  tenants  for  the  mischievous 
slaves  of  strong  drink. 

9.  T%e  Drunkard  ruins  his  Family • 

In  this  comprehensive  and  afiecting  article,  several  particulars 
merit  the  most  serious  consideration. 

First ;  He  spreads  through  his  family  the  habit  of  Intoxtcatiom 
The  influence  of  parental  example,  especially  when  an  evil  ex- 
ample, I  have  already  had  occasion  particularly  to  unfold.  In 
the  present  melanchol  v  case,  all  the  power  of  such  an  example 
is  felt  to  the  utmost.  It  is  an  example  seen  daily,  in  the  hoase, 
and  in  the  parent.  It  is  seen  by  children  so  soon  as  they  can  see 
any  thing ;  and  long  before  their  minds  are  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing its  nature,  or  its  tendency.  The  parent  visibly  regards  spir- 
ituous liquors  as  a  peculiarly  interesting  enjoyment  of  sense,  at  a 
time  lAen  they  know  no  enjoyments  but  those  of  sense*  Of 
course,  tbey  tannot  but  think  it  eminently  valuable.    The  meaas 
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of  inloxicalion  are  also  provided  to  iheir  Hand;  and  their  own 
homo,  so  far  as  a  dangerous  and  malignant  influence  is  concerned, 
is  changed  into  a  Dram-shop*     The  mother,  in  the  mean  time,  not 
unfrequently  contracts  the  same  evil  habit  from  the  father ;  and 
thus  both  rarents  unite  in  the  unnatural  and  monstrous  employ- 
ment of  corrupting  their  children.     What  a  prospect  is  here  pre- 
sented to  our  view !    A  husband  and  wife,  to  whom  God  has  given 
children,  to  be  trained  up  by  them  for  Heaven,  united  together  in 
taking  them  by  the  hand,  and  leading  them  coolly  to  perdition. 
What  heart,  not  made  of  stone,  can  look  at  such  a  family,  without 
feeling  exquisite  distress,  and  the  most  terrible  forebodings  ?  Con- 
template, for  a  moment,  the  innocent  helpless  beings,  perfectly 
unconscious  of  their  danger,  and  incapable  of  learnmg  it,  thus 
led  as  victims  to  the  altar  of  a  Modern  Moloch^  less  sanguinary  in- 
deed, but  not  less  cruel,  than  the  heathen  god,  before  whom  the  Is- 
raelitish  Parents  burnt  their  own  Offspring  5  and  say,  whether  you 
most  pity  the  children,  or  detest  the  parents. 

Secondly.  By  sqtuindering  his  property  he  deprives  them  of  both 
Comfort  and  Respeciahility* 

The  comfort,  which  we  enjoy  in  the  present  world,  so  far  as  the 
world  itself  is  concerned,  is  principally  found  in  realizing  the  ex- 
pectations, which  we  have  rationally,  and  habitually,  formed,  con- 
cerning our  fu'hire  circumstances  in  life.  These  expectations  are, 
of  course,  grounded  on  the  circumstances  of  our  Parents.  We 
expect  what  we  are  thus  taught  to  expect;  and  this  naturallv  is, 
that  we  receive  such  an  Education,  and  pass  through  life  in  such 
a  mannet*,  as  is  common  to  the  children  of  those,  who  are  in  simi- ' 
lar  circumstances.  These  expectations  the  drunken  parent  grad- 
ually fritters  away  with  the  gradual  diminution  of  his  Estate. 
The  mind  of  the  Child  sees,  with  more  and  more  discourage- 
ment, one  expected  gratification  vanish  after  another,  till  it  ceases 
to  expect  at  all ;  and  sinks  down  into  sullen,  or  broken-hearted 
despair. 

Among  the  evils,  which  children  suffer,  a  prime  one  is  the  loss 
of  Education,  of  that  Education,  I  mean,  which  is  suited  to  their 
condition  in  life.  The  instructions,  which  children  receive,  are 
a  debt,  which  no  parent  can  without  extreme  guilt  refuse  to  dis- 
charge; and  of  which  no  child  can  be  prevented,  but  by  robbery, 
as  well  as  fraud.  They  are  the  chief  means  of  his  future  com- 
fort, and  his  future  usefulness.  They  take  him  out  of  the  list  of 
Savages ;  and  place  him  in  the  rank  of  Men.  They  form  him  to 
wisdom,  to  worth,  and  to  honour.  Beyond  this,  they  open  to  him 
the  gates  of  virtue,  glory,  and  immortality ;  and  point  to  him  the 
path  to  Heaven. 

The  most  important  of  these  instructions  the  Parent  himself  is 
able,  and  therefore  bound,  to  give ;  the  instructions  especially  of 
a  moral  and  religious  nature,  which  are  given,  and  received^  with 
iacoinparably  the  greatest  efficacy  in  the  morning  of  life.    But 
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what  instractions  can  a  drunkard  communicate  ?  What  must  be 
the  efficacy  even  of  Truth  itself,  proceeding  from  disturbed  rea^ 
son,  a  reeling  framct,  and  a  babbling  tongue  ?  With  this  image 
before  him,  what  child  can  sufficiendy  withdraw  himself  from 
shame,  and  anguish,  to  learn  at  all  ?  With  what  a  contradictory, 
and  monstrous  deformity  of  character,  roust  religious  truths  and 

Srecepts  be  inculcated  on  his  child  by  a  man,  imbruted  by  strong 
rink! 
The  Government  of  Children  is  obviously  of  no  less  importance, 
than  their  Instruction.  But  what  must  be  the  Government,  exer- 
cised by  a  Sot?  A  mixture  of  contradictions,  imbecility,  and 
rage ;  a  mixture,  which  every  child,  six  years  old,  perfectly  under- 
stands ;  and  which  no  child  of  that  age  can  respect,  or  love.  How 
can  he  reprove  them  for  their  faults  ?  His  own  life  is  nothing  but 
a  tissue  of  faults.  How  can  he  enjoin  upon  them  virtuous  con- 
duct ?  His  own  life  is  a  perpetual  war  upon  Virtue.  How  can  he 
recommend  to  them  religion  ?  His  whole  character  is  an  insult 
upon  religion.  All  this  his  children  perfectly  know ;  and  their 
meaning  eyes,  if  he  will  look  into  them,  will  tell  him  the  story  in 
language  unutterable. 

Thirdly.  He  breaks  their  hearts  hy  subjecting  them  to  insupporta^ 
hie  Mortification. 

The  Drunkard  presents  his  family  with  the  melancholy  sight  of 
an  intoxicated  Parent:  an  image  always  before  their  eyes:  an 
imaee,  which  sinks  them  in  the  dust :  an  image,  which  over- 
whelms them  in  despair.  What  Child  can  look  at  such  an  ob- 
ject, and  remember  that  this  object  is  his  Parent,  without  a  broken 
heart  ? 

The  distsesses,  thus  experienced,  he  renders  double-edged  by 
his  own  fretful  and  passionate  temper.  All  Drunkards,,  almost, 
assume  this  temper,  of  course ;  and  in  this  manner  become  intol- 
erable nuisances  to  those,  with  whom  they  are  most  intimately 
connected.  The  house  of  a  Drunkard  is  always  the  seat  of  dis- 
content, and  turmoil.  The  sufferings  of  his  family  soon  become 
too  great  to  be  borne  with  patience.  Complaints,  which  nature 
cannot  stifle,  beget  criminations,  reproaches,  abuses,  and  quar- 
rels ;  terminating,  not  unfrequently,  in  wounds,  bloodshed,  and 
death. 

In  this  manner  the  temper  of  his  family  is  ruined.  They  are 
taught,  and  in  a  sense  forced,  to  become  hostile  to  each  other ; 
and  prepared  to  become  enemies  to  mankind.  At  the  same  time, 
they  are  rendered  uncomfortable  to  themselves ;  and  should  they 
have  families  of  their  own,  are  made  curses  to  them  also. 

Their  cpirits,  in  the  mean  time,  are  broken  down  by  an  un- 
ceasing consciousness,  which  they  cannot  escape,  that  their  dis- 
grace, in  all  its  complication,  is  known,  and  published,  wherev- 
er they  are  known.  The  head^  at  least,  of  their  domestic  body 
ii  not  only  distressingly,  but  scandalously  sick ;  and  sick  with  a 
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hopelessi  as  well  as  shameful  disease.  The  memberB,  in  greater 
or  less  degrees,  suffer  with  ihe  head ;  and,  for  it  at  least,  suffer 
inexpressibl]^ 

To  all  these  things  ought  to  be  added  their  continual  appre- 
hension, that  their  husband,  and  parent,  will  come  to  some  dread- 
ful disaster,  or  to  an  untimely  end,  by  some  one  of  that  numerous 
train  of  accidents,  to  which  he  is  daily  exposed ;  and  the  terri- 
ble conviction,  that,  should  he  even  escape  these  evils,  he  is  still 
going  regularly  onward  to  final  perdition.  This  consummation 
of  evils  they  are  compelled  to  expect,  with  an  assurance  little 
short  of  absolute  knowledge ;  and  cannot  fail  to  tremble  in  the 
morning,  lest  the  dreadful  event  should  arrive  before  the  close  of 
the  day. 

1 0.  The  Drunkard  destroys  his  Life. 

The  Drunkard  is  as  rcallv  a  Suicide,  as  if  he  compassed  his 
death  by  the  pistol,  or  the  halter.  The  difference  is,  principally, 
that  the  destruction  is  slower,  and  accomplished  by  a  long  suc- 
cession of  sins,  and  not  by  one  bold  and  desperate  effort  of  tur{M- 
tude ;  and  that  the  Drunkard,  instead  of  aiming  at  his  life,,  aims 
merely  at  the  gratification  of  his  appetite:  while  the  Suicide  makes 
his  own  destruction  his  prime  purpose.  The  Drunkard  is  a 
negligent,  the  Suicide  an  intentional  Sclf-Murderer.  Often,  in- 
deed, the  Drunkard  destroys  himself  in  a  moment.  Often,  as 
I  have  already  observed,  he  falls  from  his  hoi*se;  or  into  the  fire; 
or  into  the  water ;  or  is  brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  some  other 
fatal  accident.  Most  usually,  however,  he  wastes,  gradually, 
the  taper  of  life  before  the  time ;  and  thus  cuts  off  one  fourth, 
one  third,  or  one  half,  of  his  accepted  time  :  even  while  he  lives, 
by  his  desperate  progress  in  sin  he  terminates  all  his  hopes  of  sal- 
vation. 

1 1 .  The  Drunkard  ruins  his  Soul, 

It  has  been  heretofore  observed,  that  the  Drunkard  destroys  his 
Reason.  In  this  manner  he  is  unfitted  for  all  profitable  use  of 
the  means  of  Grace,  and  for  all  attention  to  eternal  life.  Every 
call  of  mercy  finds  him  stupid  and  regardless.  To  every  threat- 
ening, his  ears  are  deaf:  to  every  promise  his  heart  is  insensible. 
The  power  of  Motives  he  knows  not  how  to  feel :  and  even  their 
nature  he  cannot  comprehend.  To  temptations,  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  always  exposed,  alive,  and  awake.  Around  him,  therefore, 
temptations  throng,  and  every  tempter  fastens  on  him  as  his  prey. 
Sin,  of  course,  becomes  his  business  :  and  he  draws  iniquity  cu  with 
a  cart-rope. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  is,  beyond  most  other  men,  hopeless  of  re- 
formation. The  hopeless  condition  of  a  Sot  is  proverbial.  Amend- 
ment in  this  case  is  so  rare,  as  scarcely  to  admit  belief.  Indeed, 
Heaven  seems  to  have  stamped  this  sin  almost  always  with  repro- 
bation. To  complete  his  miserable  condition,  he  is  cut  off  uoA 
prayer.    No  person,  who  intends  to  sin,  can  pray.    No  personi 
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vrho  intends  to  tempt  himself,  as  the  Drunkatd  always  does^  can 
say,  Lead  me  not  into  temptation ;  biU  deliver  me  from  evil :  and 
no  person,  who  cannot  pray,  can  be  saved.  Thus  the  Drunkard 
holds  out  to  his  family,  and  to  the  world,  the  deplorable  spectacle 
of  a  sinner,  hardened  beyond  the  common  measure ;  exposing  hitd* 
self  to  sin,  of  every  kind,  and  in  every  degree,  and  yet  voluntarily 
depriving  himself  of  the  usual  means  of  repentance;  hastening  to 
perdition,  and  yet  closing  his  eyes  to  die  dangers  of  die  precipice 
on  which  he  stands^  and  to  the  tenx>rs  of  the  gtilf,  which  opens 
beneath* 

IVt  I  shall  ntm  endeavour  summarily  to  point  otil  the  MtaM  q/* 
Avoiding  this  dreadftU  EviL 

K  Among  these  Means^  it  will  be  readily  seen^  must  be  thi  aioMl- 
€mce  of  the  Causes^  by  which  Intoxication  is  solicited,  or  encouf' 
aged. 

Most  of  these  causes  may,  ordinarily,  be  avoided  by  a  little  car6| 
and  a  litde  resolution.  Jso  persons,  except  the  family  of  thb 
drunkard,  are  obliged  to  be  present,  unless  casually,  to  examples 
of  this  nature.  I^  person  is  necessitated  to  fireouent  the  placed 
in  which,  or  company  of  the  persons  by  whom,  this  evil  habit  is 
encouraged.  Every  man  can  avoid  regular  drinkine.  That  all 
this  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  a  duty  of  the  most  pressing  kind,  will 
not  be  questioned.  Every  thing,  here,  depenos  on  resisting,  ot 
avoiding)  the  beginnings  of  evil. 

Peculiarly,  is  it  the  duty,  and  wisdom,  of  all  men  to  abstain 
fi*om  the  haunts  of  drunkenness,  from  drinking  companions,  and 
from  regular  drinking.  Almost  all  habits  of  intoxication  are  orig- 
inated by  one,  or  other  of  these  causes.  He,  who  becomes  m- 
miliar  with  these  temptations,  is  advancing  to  perdition  with  his 
eyes  open* 

2.  Theman,  who  finds  in  himself  any  peculiar  relish  for  spiritU* 
ous  liquors,  is  bound  to  abstain  from  them  wholly. 

The  relish  for  these  increases,  invariably,  with  every  instance, 
and  degree,  of  indulgence.  To  cherish  it,  therefore,  is  to  make 
ourselves  drunkards ;  and  it  is  cherished  most  efficaciously  by  re- 
peated drinking*  No  man  will  do  this,  who  is  not  a  fair  candidate 
for  bedlam. 

3.  All  persons,  who  have  already  bepm  the  habit  of  intoxiciithn, 
are  bound  to  desist,  absolutely,  from  all  use  of  strong  drink. 

Every  effort  at  gradual  reformation  will  only  cheat  him,  who 
makes  it.  At  first,  it  may  seem  to  promise  something ;  but  it 
will  soon  be  found  to  perform  nothing  of  any  use.  The  candi- 
date for  reformation  will  speedily  find  himself  more  entangled  than 
ever,  and  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  reformation  intended. 
Hard  as  the  case  may  be,  he  must  break  off  at  once,  or  be  ruined. 

4.  Persons,  not  peculiarly  in  danger  of  this  evil,  are,  nevertheless^ 
bound  scrupulously  to  guard  against  it. 
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No  reputation,  no  wisdom,  nor  hardly  any  worth,  will  secure 
man  against  Drunkenness.  This  sin  is  found  in  the  cottage,  and 
in  the  palace  ;  in  the  study  of  the  Philosopher,  and  in  the  Sacred 
desk ;  in  the  hall  of  council,  and  on  tlie  bench  of  Justice  ;  and, 
conti^ry  to  what  would  seem  the  dictates  of  nature,  as  well  as 
delicacy,  in  the  female  sex ;  even  in  instances,  where  distinction, 
understanding,  amiableness,  and  refinement  would  appear  to  for- 
bid even  the  suspicion.  In  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  cases,  the  evil 
creeps  insensibly  on  the  unhappv  subject;  and  overcomes  him 
before  he  is  aware.  A  prime  object,  to  be  here  regarded,  is, 
therefore,  to  keep  the  danger  always  before  our  eyes.  We  are  ever 
to  feel,  that  we  ourselves  are  in  danger ;  and  to  consider  a  habitu- 
al, lively,  dread  of  it  as  our  first  saiety.  We  are  to  form,  also, 
vigorous  and  standing  resolutions,  that  we  will  not  be  overcome. 
These  we  are  invarisubly  to  form  in  the  fear  of  God  ;  with  a  sol- 
emn recollection  of  his  presence ;  with  a  humble  dependence  on 
Him  to  bless  us ;  and  with  fervent  supplications  for  liis  blessing. 
To  strengthen  our  resolutions,  and  to  keep  our  fears  awake,  we 
are  to  mark  the  miserable  victims  of  this  sin  with  anxiety  and  ter- 
ror ;  to  regard  the  sin  itself  as  the  highway  to  Hell  /  and  to  realize, 
that  in  yielding  to  it  we  seal  our  own  reprobation. 

To  all  this  conduct  motives  can  never  be  wanting.  Multitudes, 
of  the  highest  import,  and  the  most  commanding  efiicacy,  have 
been  already  suggested  in  the  progress  of  this  discourse.  Everv 
heart  in  this  house,  which  is  not  formed  of  adamant,  must  have  felt 
their  force.  Nothing  pleads  for  it,  except  the  mere  appetite  for 
strong  drink :  an  appetite,  usually  unnatural,  and  created  by  casual 
indulgence.  All  things  else  in  Heaven,  and  in  Earfli,  exclaim 
against  it  with  a  single  voice.  Our  health,  our  reputation,  our 
safety,  our  reason,  our  usefulness,  our  lives,  our  souls,  our  fami- 
Ues,  and  our  friends,  in  solemn  and  affecting  union,  urge,  entreat, 
and  persuade,  us  to  abstain.  God  commands ;  Christ  solicits ; 
the  Spirit  of  Grace  influences  ;  us  to  abstain.  Angels  and  Glori- 
fied Saints  behold  our  conduct  with  such  anxiety  and  alarm,  as 
happy  beings  can  feel ;  and  watch,  and  hope,  to  see  our  escape. 
The  Law  with  a  terrible  voice  thunders  in  our  ears  that  dreadful 
denunciation,  "  Drunkards  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 
Even  Hell  itself,  hostile  as  it  is  to  our  salvation,  follows  the  rest  of 
the  Universe ;  and,  in  spite  of  its  own  malevolence,  subjoins  its 
dreadful  admonition,  by  marshalling  before  us  the  innumerable 
hosts  of  miserable  wretches,  whom  this  sin  has  driven  to  its  man- 
sions of  despair.  Who,  that  does  not  already  sleep  the  sleep  of 
death,  can  refuse  to  hear,  awake,  and  hve  ? 


SERMON  CXIX. 

SEVENTH     COMMANDMENT. THE     ORIGIN,   NATURE,    AND   BENEFITS 

OF   MARRIAGE. 


Exodus  xx.  14 — Thou  tkali  not  eommii  aduUtry. 

Before  I  enter  upon  ihe  direct  consideration  of  the  precept 
in  the  Text,  it  will  be  useful,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and 
enforcing  it,  to  examine  the  nature  oi  Marriage.  The  Sin,  imme- 
diately forbidden  in  the  Text,  derives,  in  some  respects,  its  exis- 
tence from  this  Institution  ;  and  is,  in  all  respects,  intimately 
connected  with  it,  in  whatever  manner,  or  degree,  the  Sin  may 
exist.  Such  an  Examination,  also,  derives  particular  importance 
from  the  fact,  that  it  has  been  rarely  made  in  the  Desk«  Indeed, 
I  do  not  know  where  it  has  been  made,  in  such  a  mai7aer,  as  to 
satisfy  my  own  wishes. 

In  discussing  this  Subject  I  shall  consider, 

I.  The  Origin  ; 

IT.  The  M'aiure  ;  and, 

III.   The  Benefits  ;  of  Marriage. 

I.   The  Origin  of  Marriage  is  from  God* 

In  other  words,  Marriage  is  a  Divine  Institution^ 

The  proof  of  this  position  is  complete  in  the  following  passage. 
Matth.  xix.  3 — 6.  The  Pharisees  also  came  unto  him^  tempting 
him^  and  saying  unto  him^  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his 
wife  for  every  cause  ?  And  he  answered^  and  said  unto  them^  Have 
ye  not  ready  that  He,  which  made  them  at  the  beginnings  made 
them  male  and  female ;  And  said,  For  this  cause  shall  a  man 
leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife  ;  and  they 
twain  shall  be  one  flesh.  Wherefore  they  are  no  more  twain,  but 
one  flesh.  What,  therefore,  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man 
put  asunder. 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture  our  Saviour  declares,  that,  when 
God  had  created  man  male  and  female,  he  said.  For  this  came  shall 
a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife  ; 
and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh.  These,  it  is  ever  to  be  remem- 
bered, are  the  words  of  God  Himself;  as  they  are  here  declared 
to  be  by  Christ ;  and  not,  as  they  have  often  been  erroneously 
supposed  to  be,  the  words  of  Adam.  God  made  man  male  and 
female  for  this  end ;  and  in  these  words  delivered  his  own  Ordi- 
nance to  mankind ;  at  once  permitting,  and  directing,  that  a  man, 
henceforth,  should  leave  his  lather  ana  mother ;  and  (Aa<  lawfuUyi 
cotwithstaiidiDg  his  high,  and  otherwise  indissoluble,  obligatioDS 
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to  them;  and  be  united  to  his  vrife.  Accordingly,  He  declares 
them,  henceforth,  to  be  no  more  twain,  but  one. 

That  these  words  contain  an  Institution  of  God,  and  that  this 
Institution  is  Marriage,  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment*  The 
only  question  which  can  be  asked  concerning  the  subject,  is,  For 
whom  was  this  institution  designed?  Plainly  it  was  not  designed 
for  Adam  and  Eve :  for  they  had  neither  father  nor  mother ;  and 
were,  therefore,  not  included  in  the  terms  of  the  Ordinance  ;  and, 
being  already  married  by  God  Himself,  were  necessarily  excluded 
from  any  Ordinance,  succeeding  that  event.  The  Ordinance,  then, 
respected  their  posterity  only  :  and,  as  it  is  delivered  in  absolutely 
indefinite  terms,  terms  unrestricted  to  any  individuals,  or  collections 
of  mankind  it  respected  all  their  posterity  aUke. 

In  this  manner  it  is  directly  explained  by  our  Saviour,  in  the 
passage  quoted  above.  The  Pharisees  asked  Him,  whether  it 
was  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  awav  his  wife  for  every  cause.  Christ 
replies,  that,  in  consequence  of  tnis  Institution,  a  man  and  his  wife 
are  no  more  twain,  but  one;  that  is,  a  man  and  his  wife,  at  the 
time  in  which  he  was  speakings  and  from  the  ttme^  when  this  ordi- 
nance was  wade^  are  no  more  twain,  but,  from  the  day  of  their 
marriage,  are  by  this  Ordinance  constituted  one.  Accordingly,  he 
subjoins.  What  God  hath  joined  together^  let  not  man  put  asunder. 
As  if  he  had  said,  "God  hath  joined  together  by  this  Ordinance 
all  men  and  wowen,  who  are  lawfully  married;  or,  in  other  words, 
every  lawfully  married  pair.''  Man,  therefore,  cannot  law^fuUy 
disjoin  them.  Here  it  is  evident  beyond  a  debate,  that  our  Sav- 
iour pronounced  men  to  be  married^  or  joined  together ^  at  the  time^ 
when  He  made  these  declarations^  by  God  Himself  in  this  Ordi- 
nance.  Of  course,  the  Ordinance,  extends  to  all  lawfully  married 
persons. 

IL  The  Mature  of  Marriage  may  be  explained  in  the  following 
manner. 

Marriage  is  an  union  between  two  persons  of  the  different  sexes.  It 
19  carefully  to  be  remembered,  that  the  Ordinance  of  God  which 
gave  birth  to  it,  limits  the  Union  to  two.  God  said,  For  this  came 
shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife;  not, 
Men  shall  leave  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  shall  cleave  unto  their 
wife  ;  nor,  A  man  shall  leave  his  father  and  mother  and  shall  cleave 
%mto  his  wives,  And  they  tioain  shall  be  one :  Not,  they  indefnitely, 
without  declaritig  how  many;  nor  they  three,  four,  or  Jive;  but  they 
twain.  The  Ordinance,  therefore,  on  which  alone  Marriage  is  law- 
fully founded,  limits  this  Union,  in  the  most  express  and  definite 
ipanner,  to  two  persons.  What  God  has  thus  established,  man 
cannot  alter. 

It  is  the  most  Intimate  Union  which  exists  in  the  present  worUL 
The  persons  who  are  thus  united,  are  joined  together  in  a  more 
intimate  relation,  than  any  other,  which  exists,  or  can  exist,  among 
mankiyl.    No  attachment  ia  so  strong  i  no  tenderness  ift  so  g^eat , 
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as  that,  which  is  originated,  and  cherished,  by  this  Institution. 
This  is  directly  predicted,  and  very  forcibly  declared,  in  the  pas- 
sage, which  I  have  quoted  from  St.  Matthew.  For  this  came  shall 
a  man  have  his  father  and  mother^  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife^  and 
they  twain  shall  be  one.  Accordingly,  the  union  of  affections,  in- 
terests, labours,  and  Ufe,  here  existing,  has  no  parallel  in  the  pres- 
ent world. 

/( is  also  a  Perpetual  Union.  The  connexion  is  entered  into  by 
both  parties  for  life.  God  has  constituted  it  by  joining  the  parties 
with  his  own  Infinite  Authority ;  and  has  forbidden  man  to  put  them 
asunder.  It  is  indissoluble,  therefore,  on  any  ground,  but  that  of 
Crime :  a  crime  of  one  kind  only ;  and  in  its  nature  fatal  to  all  the 
blessings,  and  hopes,  intended  by  the  Institution. 

//  is  an  (7nion,  also^  formed  by  a  most  solemn  Covenemin  In 
this  Covenant  God  is  appealed  to,  as  a  Witness  of  the  sincere 
affections,  and  upright  designs,  of  the  parties  ;  both  of  whom  en- 
gage, mutually,  the  exercise  of  those  affections,  and  the  pursuit  of 
that  conduct,  which,  together,  are  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
their  mutual  happiness.  This  Covenant  plainly  approaches  very 
near  to  ^he  solemnity,  and  obligation,  of  an  Oath;  and,  exclusive- 
1 V  of  that,  in  which  Man  gives  himself  up  to  God,  is,  without  a 
doubt,  the  most  solemn,  and  the  most  important,  ever  entered  into 
by  Man.  When  the  duties  of  it  are  faithfully  performed ;  they 
furnish  a  fair  foundation  for  the  best  hopes,  that  the  Union  will  be 
immortal. 

III.  The  Benefits  of  this  Institution  are  inccdcuMly  nvmeromy  and 
inestimably  important. 

This  truth  is  clearly  evident  from  the  observations,  already  made, 
concerning  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Marriage.  It  is  also  forcibly 
evinced  by  the  manner,  in  which  the  subject  is  ekewhere  exhibited 
in  the  Scnpturcs. 

The  violation  of  the  Marriage  Covenant  was  of  such  consequence 
in  the  view  of  the  Divine  Mind,  that  it  was  made  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  Commands  in  the  Decalogue. 

In  the  laws  concerning  this  subject,  given  to  the  Israelites j  curses 
were  pronounced  in  form  against  the  direct  violations  of  the  Map- 
riage  vow  5  and  the  violaters  were  punished  with  death. 

Of  Adulterers,  and  all  other  transgressors  of  the  Seventh  Com- 
mand, it  is  declared,  in  the  New  Testament,  that  they  shall  have 
their  part  in  the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone.  J/one 
cf  those  who  go  in  to  the  strange  woman,  says  Solomon,  turn  again  ^ 
neither  take  they  hold  of  the  paths  of  life. 

The  relation  between  Christ  and  his  Church  is,  throughout  the 
Scriptures,  exhibited  as  a  Marriage.  God  says  to  His  Church, 
Thy  Maker  is  thy  Husband :  Jxhov  ah  of  Hosts  is  His  name.  The 
Angel  in  the  Revelation  styles  the  Church  (As  Bride^  tK$  LtmibU 
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From  these  and  other  similar  exhibitions  of  this  subject  in 
the  Scriptures,  it  must  necessarily  be  supposed,  that  God  regard- 
ed Marriage  as  pre-eminently  important,  and  beneficial,  to  man- 
kind. 

The  Benefits  of  Marriage,  however,  like  those  of  every  other 
practical  concern,  are  chiefly  to  be  learned  from  facts.  1  shall, 
therefore,  apply  directly  to  that  extensive  source  of  information; 
and  exhibit  with  a  brief  survey,  such  of  these  benefits,  unfolded 
by  human  experience,  as  the  present  opportunity  will  permit. 

1.  Marriage  isj  extensively^  the  means  of  Comfort  to  the  married 
Pair. 

This  was  originally  proposed  by  God  as  an  important  end 
of  the  Institution.  Ana  the  Lord  (Sod  said^  It  is  not  good,  that 
the  man  should  be  alone  ;  I  will  make  him  an  help  meet  for  him. 
Accordingly,  this  end  has  been  regularly  accomplished  from  the 
beginning. 

Licentious  men,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  have  carried 
on  a  course  of  open,  and  incessant,  hostility  against  this  Institution; 
as  they  have,  indeed,  against  all  the  real  interests  of  mankind.  In 
the  progress  of  this  warfare,  they  have  arraigned  the  wisdom, 
and  denied  the  benefits,  of  it;  charged  upon  it  evils,  which  it  does 
not  produce ;  and  enhanced  those,  wnich  are  incident  to  the 
Marnage-state.  The  unhappy  marriages,  which  have  been  con- 
tracted in  violation  of  the  law  of  our  nature  and  of  the  Scriptures, 
comparatively  few  in  number,  and  only  exceptions  to  the  general 
truth  under  discussion,  they  have  multiplied  without  consideration, 
or  integrity ;  and  have  brought  them  up  to  public  view  as  just  ex- 
hibitions of  the  Marriage-state  in  general.  In  a  word,  they  have 
treated  this  subject,  as  they  customarily  treat  others  of  a  serious 
nature.  They  have  misstated  facts  ;  they  have  sophisticated  ar- 
guments ;  and,  where  neither  would  answer  their  purpose,  they 
nave  endeavoured  to  accomplish  it  by  contempt,  sneers,  and  ridi 
cule. 

This  conduct,  censurable  and  mischievous  as  it  is,  is,  perhaps, 
not  to  be  wondered  at  in  men  of  such  a  character.  But  it  is  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  men  of  a  far  better  character  should  have  fol- 
lowed their  steps.  A  man  of  even  moderate  reflection  must  be 
equally  surprised,  and  wounded,  to  see  how  many,  otherwise  re- 
spectable, writers  in  the  peculiarly  enlightened  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  have,  in  a  greater  or  less  aegree,  lent  their  names,  to  foster 
the  wretched  calumnies  and  falsehoods,  heaped  so  undeservedly 
upon  this  subject. 

That  there  are  unhappy  marriages,  and  that  the  number  of 
them  is  considerable,  I  am  not  disposed  to  question.  There  are 
many  persons,  whose  passions  are  too  violent,  or  whose  temper  is 
,  too  sordid,  to  permit  them  to  be  happy  in  any  situation.  Persons 
marry,  at  times,  whose  dispositions  are  wholly  incompatible  with 
each  other*     There  are  vicious  persons,  who  will  neither  be 
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happy  themselves,  nor  sufier  others  to  be  happy.  All  these, 
it  is  readily  conceded,  will  find  litde  happiness  in  the  Marriage- 
state. 

The  propensities,  inwrought  into  our  nature  as  a  law,  and  the 
declarations  of  Scripture,  teach  us  alike,  and  irresistibly,  that  this 
Union  is  to  be  formed  only  on  the  ground  of  affection,  regulated 
by  prudence.  On  this  plan,  and  on  this  only,  can  Marriage  be 
reasonably  expected  to  be  happy.  We  are  not  therefore  to  won- 
der, that  persons,  who  marry  for  the  purposes  of  allying  them- 
selves to  families  of  distinction ;  acquiring,  or  repairing,  fortunes  5 
obtaining  rank  ;  or  gratifying,  in  any  manner,  ambition,  avai'ice,  or 
sensuality ;  should  afterwards  find  themselves  unhappy.  These 
persons  do  not,  intentionally,  marry  either  husbands  or  wives. 
They  marry  distinction,  fortunes,  titles,  villas,  luxury,  and  grand- 
eur. The  objects,  to  which  they  intentionally  unite  themselves, 
they  acquire.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  that  they  do  not  gain 
those,  which  they  never  sought ;  nor  that  ihcy  do  not  find  the 
blessings  of  marriage,  following  plans  and  actions,  which,  unless 
incidentally,  have  no  relation  to  Marriage.  These  persons,  it  is 
true,  find  the  objects,  to  which  they  are  really  wedded,  incum- 
bered by  beings,  who  stand  in  the  places  of  husbands  and  wives. 
Still,  they  cannot  form  even  a  pretence  for  complaining;  since, 
with  their  eyes  openf  they  voluntarily  subject  themselves,  for  the 
sake  of  such  gratifications,  to  all  the  evils,  arising  out  of  the  in- 
cumbrance. The  person,  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  blessings, 
designed  by  this  or  any  other  Institution  of  God,  must  intention- 
ally conform  to  the  nature  and  spirit  of  the  Institution  itself;  and 
to  all  the  precepts  concerning  it,  by  which  He  has  manifested  His 
own  pleasure. 

1  have  lived  in  very  many  families  ;  and  these,  often  in  plain,  as 
well  as  polished  life.  With  very  many  more,  extensively  diversi- 
fied in  character  and  circumstances,  I  have  been  intimately  ac- 
Siainted.  By  the  evidence,  arising  from  these  facts,  I  am  convinced, 
at  the  great  body  of  married  persons  are  rendered  more  happy  by 
this  Union;  and  are  as  happy,  as  their  character,  and  their  circum- 
stances, could  permit  us  to  expect.  Poverty  cannot,  whether  in  the 
married  or  single  state,  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  wealth ;  avarice, 
those  of  generosity ;  ambition,  those  of  moderation  ;  ignorance, 
those>of  knowledge  ;  vulgarity,  those  of  refinement;  passion,  those 
of  gentleness  ;  nor  vice,  in  whatever  form,  those  of  virtue.  The 
eviw,  here  specified,  Marriage,  it  is  true,  cannot  remove.  Nor  are 
they  removable  by  Celibacy :  and,  where  these  evils  exist,  nei- 
ther Cehbacy,  nor  Marriage,  can  confer  the  contrary  blessings. 
Grapes  J  here^  vnll  not  grow  upon  thorns,  nor  Jigs  upon  thistles. 
Notning  but  folly  can  lead  us  to  expect,  that  this  Institution  will 
change  the  whole  nature  of  those  wno  enter  into  it ;  and,  like  a 
magical  spell,  confer  knowledge,  virtue,  and  loveliness,  upon 
beings  who  have  neither. 
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8*  Anoiher  end  of  this  Institution  is  the  Prestrvation  and  Comfort 
tf  Children. 

The  experience  of  all  ages,  and  countries,  so  far  as  it  has  ex- 
tended to  this  subject,  has  uniformly  shown,  that  the  offspring  of  il- 
licit concubinage  suffer  innumerable  evils,  to  which  those  born  in 
wediock  are  not  subjected.  In  a  prodigious  multitude  of  instances, 
they  perish  before,  or  immediately  after,  they  are  born.  In  a  vast 
multitude  of  others,  they  die  in  the  early  periods  of  childhood. 
They  sufier  from  hunger,  cold,  tiakedness,  negligence,  the  want  of 
nursing,  watching,  medicine,  and  every  other  comfort  of  life.  The 
peculiar  affection  of  Married  Parents,  and  the  peculiar  efforts  to 
which  it  ^ves  birth,  have  ever  been  indispensable  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  children  from  these  evils,  the  establishment  of  their  health, 
and  the  continuance  of  their  lives.  Children  need  ten  thousand 
supplies,  cares,  and  tendernesses,  which  nothing  but  this  affection 
will  ever  furnish  ;  and  without  which,  they  either  die  suddenly,  or 
waste  away  with  a  lingering  dissolution. 

This  work  of  raising  up  children  from  infancy  to  manhood, 
is  the  most  laborious  of  all  our  worldly  concerns  ;  and  requires 
more  efforts  of  both  body  and  mind,  more  toil,  care,  patience, 
and  perseverance,  than  any  other.     To  most  men,  indeed,  it  is  a 

great  part  of  all,  which,  ordinarily,  they  find  to  do  in  their  secular 
usiness. 

For  this  great  work,  God,  with  Wisdom,  which  can  never  be 
sufficiently  admired,  has  made  effectual  provision  by  the  parental 
tenderness,  always  existing,  and  flourishing,  in  Married  Parents, 
with  so  few  exceptions,  as  to  demand  no  attention  here ;  but  al- 
ways withered,  and  commonly  destroyed,  by  promiscuous  concu- 
binage. This  tenderness,  neither  time  nor  toil,  neither  care  nor 
anxiety,  neither  trouble  nor  disappointment,  neither  filial  ingrati- 
tude nor  filial  profligacy,  can  overcome,  exhaust,  or  discourage. 
Other  affections  become  cold,  wearied,  and  disheartened ;  and  are 
often  converted  into  neeligence,  or  hatred.  But  this,  like  the  Ce- 
lestial Fire  in  the  Jewish  Temple,  burns  by  night  and  by  day  ;  and 
is,  through  this  world,  an  everlasting  flame  which  cannot  be  extin- 
guished. Without  it,  what  would  become  of  Children  in  poverty, 
in  their  rebellion,  and  in  their  profligacy  ?  Who  would  watch  over 
them ;  who  reheve,  supply,  endure,  and  forgive  ? 

In  promiscuous  concubinage,  children  would  be  left  to  the  mercy 
of  the  world  5  to  the  supplies  of  accident ;  to  the  charity  of  the 
street ;  to  the  bleak  ana  desolate  waste  •,  to  the  frozen  hospital ; 
and  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  sky  :  to  pine  with  hunger ;  to  chill 
with  nakedness ;  to  shrivel  with  unkindness  9  to  consume  with  pre- 
mature disease ;  to  die  an  untimely  death :  and,  denied  a  grave, 
now  the  privilege  even  of  beggars,  to  feed  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  the  fowls  of  Heaven. 

3.  TTiit  Institution  is  the  source  of  all  the  J^atural  Relations  (ff 
tnanhnd* 
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By  these  I  mean  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  (which  in  a 
subordinate  sense  may  be  called  natural)  those  of  Parents  and  chil- 
dren, of  brothers  and  sisters,  together  with  many  others,  which  are 
of  considerable,  although  of  inferior,  importance.  These  relations 
are  inmiensely  more  interesting,  and  useful,  to  the  world,  than  any, 
nay,  than  all,  others.  They  connect  mankind  by  bonds,  fax  more 
intmiate,  delightful,  and  enduring ;  resist  incomparably  more  the 
irregular,  evil,  and  stormy  passions  of  man,  soften  his  nigged  na- 
ture ;  overthrow  his  violent  purposes ;  and  spread  through  the 
world  a  degree  of  peace,  and  moderation,  wnich  without  them 
would  be  impossible. 

4.  This  InstitiUion  is  the  source  of  all  the  gentle^  and  useful,  Jfat' 
oral  Affections. 

These  are  Conjugal  Tenderness,  Parental  Love,  Filial  Piety, 
and  Brotherly  and  Sisterly  Attachment:  far  the  most  amiable, 
endearing,  permanent,  and  useful,  native  affections  of  man.  No 
other  affections  have,  originally,  any  softness,  sweetness,  or  loveli- 
ness ;  but  all  owe  to  these  every  thin^,  which  is  of  this  nature. 
All  our  native  amiableness  is  awakened  by  the  presence  of  those 
whom  we  love :  and  we  originally  love  those  only,  who  form  th6 
domestic  circle,  within  which  we  were  born ;  those,  from  whom  we 
early  received  the  offices  of  tenderness.  Here,  Natural  Affection 
first  springs.  Here,  also,  it  erows  and  flourishes ;  and  from  its 
stem,  deeply  rooted  here,  sends  abroad  its  boughs  and  branches, 
its  blossoms  and  fruits.  The  mind,  here  strengthened,  and  refined, 
begins  to  wander  abroad  into  the  neighbourhood,  to  findtiew  ob- 
jects for  attachment  in  other  families.  Relations,  less  near,  easily 
slide  into  its  affections  ;  and  are  enrolled  by  it  in  the  list  of  those 
whom  it  loves.  To  these  succeed,  in  their  turns,  a  train  of  friends, 
neighbours,  and  countrymen  :  until  the  sphere  swells  beyond  the 
limits  of  its  comprehension.  What  would  this  world  be  without 
these  affections ;  and  without  the  conduct,  to  which  they  give 
birth  ?  Nothing  good  would  ever  be  begun  ;  much  less  be  carri- 
ed on,  and  conducted  to  a  prosperous  conclusion.  But  these  af- 
fections commence,  are  cherished,  and  confirmed,  in  families  only ; 
and  without  them  would  either  never  exist  at  all,  or  be  mere  abor- 
tions. 

5.  This  Institution  is  the  source  of  all  Industry  and  Economy • 
Industry  is  the  source,  and  Economy  the  preservation,  of  all  the 

comfortable  subsistence  of  man.  But  Industry,  as  is  proverbially 
observed,  is  not  natural  to  the  human  race.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  result  of  education,  and  habit,  only.  Accordingly,  the  Savages 
of  all  Countries,  being  uneducated  to  industrious  exertion,  are 
lazy  in  the  extreme ;  and  are  roused  to  toil,  only  by  the  calls  of 
Hunger.  This  habit  cannot  even  be  begun,  as  the  education, 
whence  it  is  derived,  cannot  exist  to  any  considerable  extent,  but 
in  families ;  nor  by  any  other  persons,  except  Parents ;  nor  at  any 
other  period,  beside  cnildhooa.  Without  families,  indeed,  Indus* 
Vol.  III.  5J 
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try  would  not  exist :  and  without  Industry  the  world  would  be  a 
desert. 

Economy  is  not  less  necessary  to  human  comfort,  than  Industry ; 
and  is  still  more  unnatural  to  man.  It  demands  the  attention  of 
every  day  to  those  things,  which  we  are  to  pi*eserve ;  and  this  at- 
tention is  more  irksome,  than  labour  itself.  Fewer  persons  over- 
come their  reluctance  to  it.  Savages  are  always  Squanderers. 
Exposed  as  they  perpetually  are  to  want  and  mmine ;  and  fine- 

auently,  and  distressingly,  as  they  suffer  from  these  evils ;  such  is 
leir  reluctance  to  this  employment,  that  they  go  on  firom  age  to 
age,  wasting,  suffering,  ana  perishing. 

Early,  watchful,  and  long-continued  Education  will  alone  esta- 
blish a  habit  either  of  Industry,  or  Economy.  The  attention,  the 
authority,  and  the  example,  of  Parents,  are  all  ecjually,  and  indis- 
pensably, necessary  to  the  creation  of  this  habit :  and,  without 
them  all,  it  cannot  m  any  extensive  manner  exist.  Savages,  in- 
deed, have  families ;  and  are  married  parents.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  asked,  why  their  children  are  not  educated  to  these  habits. 
The  answer  I  have  already  given.  Neither  the  attention,  authori- 
ty, nor  example,  of  Savage  rarents  are  at  all  exerted  for  this  end, 
so  for  as  their  male  children  are  concerned  5  and  very  imperfectl? 
with  respect  to  those  of  the  other  sex.  Of  these,  however,  bom 
the  Industry  and  Economy  fully  answer  to  the  degree  of  Educa- 
tion, which  they  receive ;  and  to  the  opportunities,  which  they  en- 
joy of  exercising  them.  My  position  is,  that,  without  a  domestic 
ediicatton,  these  things  would  never  exist :  not  that  that  education, 
be  it  what  it  may,  or  that  a  mere  doipestic  existence,  will  give  them 
birth.  Besides,  Savage  Parents  neither  understand,  nor  perform, 
the  great  body  of  duties,  created  by  this  Institution.  1  et  even 
they,  in  these,  as  well  as  in  other  important  particulars,  derive 
real  and  considerable  advantages  from  the  domestic  state. 

Without  Industry  and  Economy,  what  would  become  of  man- 
kind ?  Their  enjoyments,  their  improvements,  their  virtues,  and 
their  hopes,  woulclall  vanish  at  once:  nay,  their  very  subsistence 
would  disappear.  The  earth,  within  a  few  years,  would  be  empti- 
ed of  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  its  inhabitants.  Europe  would  be 
changed  into  a  Lapland  waste ;  and  these  States  into  a  Patagonian 
forest. 

6.  This  Institution  is  the  source  of  all  Education  to  useful  JTnov- 
ledge,  and  to  Civility  and  Sweetness  of  Manners. 

Parents  are  the  only  persons,  who  love  children  sufficiently  well 
to  be  anxious  about  their  Education  in  any  thing.  Nor  would  any 
others  support  them,  while  obtaining  their  Education.  No  others 
would  teach  them  those  indispensable  things,  which  they  learn  at 
home.  By  whom  are  schools  built  ?  By  a  Collection  of  families. 
By  whom  are  the  Instructers  supported  ?  By  a  Collection  of  fa- 
milies, assembled  in  a  neighbourhood.  By  whom  are  Colleges 
erected;  Instructers  sustained;  Libraries  iurnished;   and  otSer 
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means  of  superior  education  supplied  ?  By  larger  Collections  of 
families :  such  Collections  as  have  actually  raised  these  buildings ; 
stocked  them  with  all  their  furniture  ;  and  sent  hither  the  youmsy 
who  are  now  before  me,  for  Education. 

Education  occupies  a  great  part  of  chil  Jhood  and  youth;  and 
is  a  long-continued,  laborious,  expensive,  and  often  a  discourag- 
ing, concern.  Ordinary  feelings  would  supply  neither  the  labour, 
nor  the  expense.  Parents,  only,  experience  the  necessary  affec- 
tion.    Families,  only,  could  sustain*  ttie  necessary  expense. 

Much  of  the  Education  of  Children  is  furnished  by  Example  ; 
and  is  dependent  on  the  propensit;^  to  imitation.  This  principle 
operates  powerfully  upon  children  in  the  early  periods  of  Jife,  be- 
cause it  is  stronger  at  that,  than  at  any  futlire,  age ;  and  because 
they  are  continually  in  the  midst  of  those,  whose  example  they  are 
most  disposed  to  follow,  both  from  peculiar  affection,  and  from 
the  fact,  that  it  is  always  before  them. 

But  the  efficacy  of  this  principle  operates  powerfully,  also,  in 
another  way.  Parents  love  to  be  like  other  Parents,  and  to  have 
their  children  like  other  children.  When,  therefwe,  the  children 
of  one  family  are  furnished  with  the  advantages  of  Education ; 
the  Parents  of  other  children,  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  prompted 
to  educate  them  also ;  not  only  by  ambition,  but  by  4he  general 
disposition,  which  we  have  to  be  liKe  others* 

At  the  same  time,  and  under  the  same  authority  of  Parents,  Ci- 
vility and  Softness  of  Manners  are  begun,  and  established,  in  fiami- 
lies.  Here,  only,  arise  the  affections,  out  of  which  this  ornamental 
part  of  the  human  character  springs.  In  no  other  place,  among 
no  other  persons,  and  in  no  otner  circumstances,  can  these  affec- 
tions find  their  proper  objects,  or  their  proper  motives.  Of  course, 
in  no  other  place  can  they  begin  to  exist.  Much  less  can  they  else- 
where find  room  for  that  continual  exercise,  that  delightfiil  inter- 
change, which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  strength  and  perma- 
nency. From  families  only,  therefore,  can  the  world  denve  the 
innumerable  blessings,  flowing  from  these  sources. 

7.  This  InstittUion  is  the  source  of  all  Stibordinattanj  and  Qofvtm- 
mmU}  and^  consequerUly,  (fall  Order y  Peace  j  and  Safety  ^  m  th% 
world. 

In  a  ftunily.  Children  are  taught,  as  soon  as  they  are  taught  any 
thing,  to  obey ;  and  to  obey  those,  who,  loving  them  tenderly,  are 
the  fit,  and  the  only  fit  persons  to  govern  them,  or  to  teach  them 
submission  and  obedience.  Others  would  rule  them  only  with  the 
rod  of  power ;  with  a  despotism,  firom  which  they  would  think  it  a 
privilege  to  escape ;  a  dominion,  firom  which,  as  soon  as  possible, 
they  would  revolt ;  an  authority,  which  they  would  hate ;  and  sub- 
mission to  which  would  be  such  an  evil,  as  naturally  to  make  them 
hate  all  other  authority. 

But  Parents  mle  with  tenderness  and  love ;  and  usually  engage 
dw  stroiig  afl^tion  of  Children  to  the  authority,  which  they 
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cise,  and  to  themselves,  while  exercising  it.  The  Children  learn 
to  obey  from  choice ;  and  are  pleased  with  the  very  employment 
of  obeying. 

Obedience  is  also  taught,  here,  in  that  early  period  of  life,  at 
which  it  is  impressed  so  deeply,  as  never  to  be  effaced.  Impres- 
sions of  every  kind,  made  at  this  peripd,  are,  it  is  well  known,  in- 
delible ;  and  survive  all  others ;  especially,  when  made  by  those, 
in  whom  tenderness  and  authority  are  united,  and  to  whom  rever- 
ence and  affection  are  rendered  m  the  highest  degree.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  all.  These  impressions  are  daily  and  hourljr  repeat- 
ed ;  and  by  this  repetition  are  gradually  wrought  into  an  immove- 
able habit.  In  this  manner  they  become  the  only  visible  nature  * 
of  the  child ;  and  constitute  his  chief,  and  often  his  only,  character* 

In  this  manner,  and  only  in  this  manner,  are  children  effectually 
prepared  to  submit  to  all  other  lawful  authority.  In  this  manner 
they  become  peaceful,  and  orderly,  through  life ;  imbibe  a  spirit 
of  respect  ana  kindness  towards  others  *,  are  formed  into  good 
members  of  society,  and  fitted  to  sustain  the  character  of  good 
neighbours  and  good  friends.  Equally  necessary  is  this  discipline 
to  make  them  good  Subjects,  and  goodf  Magistrates.  Few  persons 
are  good  Subjects  of  Civil  Government,  who  have  not  been  train- 
ed to  this  character  by  a  wise  domestic  administration :  and  not 
one  of  these  would  sustain  this  character,  but  for  the  example  of 
those,  who  have  been  thus  trained.  It  is  proverbially  true,  also, 
that  none  are  quaUfied  to  govern,  except  those,  who  have  early 
learned  to  obey« 

In  hardly  an^  thine  is  the  Institution  of  Marriage,  and  the  con- 
sequent formation  of  Families,  exhibited  as  more  necessary,  or 
more  wise,  than  in  this  origination,  and  establishment,  of  good  or- 
der in  the  world.  "  Order,"  as  Mr.  Pope  has  justly  observed,  "  is 
Heaven's  first  law."  The  great  task  of  establishing  it  among  such 
beings,  as  we  are;  selfish,  revolting,  and  refractory;  God  has  as- 
signed to  an  innumerable  multitude  of  hands :  a  multitude  suffi- 
-ciently  great  to  receive  it  in  portions,  so  small  and  so  circmnstanc- 
«d,  as  to  insure  both  the  abihty,  and  the  inclination,  to  accomplish 
it  effectually.  These  portions  arc  so  small,  as  to  involve  only  the 
children  of  a  single  family.  To  this  little  flock  are  given,  regu- 
larly, two  Rulers,  better  disposed,  and  better  qualified,  in  almost 
all  mstances,  than  any  other  persons,  found  in  the  world.  The 
circumstances,  in  which  those  are  placed,  who  are  to  be  governed, 
are  more  favourable  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  end,  than 
any  others  can  be.  Their  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth,  in  suc- 
cession ;  their  ignorance,  feebleness,  dependence ;  the  affection, 
8iq)ertarity,care,  and  kindness,  of  the  Parents ;  and  the  instinctive 
love,  and  reverence,  of  the  children ;  together  with  their  necessary 
and  long-continued  residence  in  the  parental  mansion ;  present  to 
the  contemplative  eye  a  combioation  of  things  evidencing,  by  their 
iU|Nniiie  and  skigular  adaptation  to  this  ittiKxrtant'pi^^  ' 
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ous  work  of  the  Wisdom  of  God.  Fewer  hands  could  not  possi- 
bly accomplish  this  mighty  task.  All  the  wisdom  of  Legislation, 
b11  the  energy  of  Despotism,  would  be  spent  upon  it  in  vain.  Mil- 
lions of  minds,  and  tongues,  and  hands,  are  indispensable  to  it, 
even  in  a  single  Country.  It  is,  beyond  calculation,  a  greater 
and  more  arduous  work  than  all  the  labours  of  all  Rulers,  Legis- 
lative, Executive,  and  Judicial,  united.  Nor  could  those,  to  whom 
it  is  intrusted,  accomplish  it  in  any  other  circumstances.  Children, 
grown  up  to  manhood  without  government,  could  never  be  govern- 
ed. A  generation  of  such  children  would  set  at  defiance  all  the 
laws  ana  magistrates  in  the  Universe ;  and  would  never  yield  to 
any  control,  but  that  of  the  sy^ord.  Were  Parents  to  intermit  their 
labours,  during  a  single  generation,  no  Government  could,  thence- 
forth, exist  in  that  Country,  until  terrible  necessity  should  force 
upon  it  a  miUtary  despotism.  Anarchy,  until  that  period,  would 
rear  its  wild  misrule,  ravage  every  human  interest,  and  rase  every 
human  dwelling.  In  this  very  land,  flourishing  and  wantoning  in 
all  the  blessings  of  Liberty,  the  musket,  thie  dungeon,  and  the 
gibbet,  would  be  the  only  means  of  public  peace,  order,  and  safety. 

8.  Marriage  is  the  source  of  all  the  Religion  which  exists  in  the 
world. 

This  important  truth  is  completely  evident  from  the  following 
particulars. 

In  the  first  place.  Persons,  living  in  promisaiotts  concubinage^  are 
never  themselves  religious. 

There  never  was  a  single  instance,  of  tins  nature,  since  the 
world  began.  The  very  first  step  towards  Religion,  whenever 
they  have  ultimately  become  religious,  has  invariably  been  repent 
ance,  and  reformation,  of  this  enormous  sin.  Such  persons  can^ 
therefore,  never  teach  their  children  ReUgion,  either  by  precept 
or  example.     Therefore, 

Secondly,  7%«r  Children  grow  up,  of  course,  in  Irreligion. 

There  are  two  primary  Means  of  Grace  :  the  Preaching  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  the  Religious  Education  of  Children.  Of  these, 
Baxter  supposes  Religious  Education  to  be  probably  the  principal, 
as  to  its  eflScacy,  wherever  the  Gospel  is  regularly  established*. 
But,  whatever  be  their  comparative  importance,  it  is  sufficient  ta 
jay,  what  cannot  be  denied,  that  children,  who  are  not  educated 
religiously,  rarely  become  religious,  even  in  the  midst  of  those, 
who  are  thus  educated ;  and  that  a  generation  of  such  children 
would,  of  course,  be  a  generation  of  profli^tes.  But  married 
persons,  only,  ever  educate  their  children  rehgiously ;  or  present 
to  diem  that  example,  without  which  their  instructions  would  be 
given  to  no  purpose. 

Thirdly.  Jfone  but  married  Parents  build  Churches,  support  ASsi* 
uters,  orfreouent  the  Worship  ofOod. 

That  the  irreli^n  of  persons,  living  in  prcmiiscuous  concuUn- 
age,  would  never  give  birth  to  these  thmgs,  nor  to  any  of  tibem, 
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needs  no  proof.  But  without  all  these  things,  Religion,  as  the 
world  is  constituted,  cannot  exist.  The  loss  of  the  Sabbath  alone 
soon  becomes,  every  where,  the  loss  of  Religion.  The  Preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  united  with  the  Ordinances  of  Public  Worship,  is 
the  only  effectual  mean  of  keeping  Religious  Education  alive  in 
the  world.  Religious  Education,  in  its  turn,  gives  existence  and 
life  to  Public  Worship:  and  both  united,  are  the  great  and  effica-. 
cious  means  of  continuing  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  producing 
the  Salvation  of  Man. 

Such,  in  a  summary  view,  are  the  Ongth,  the  Jfaiurtj  and  the 
Benefits^  of  Marriage*  No  man  of  common  sobriety,  can  hesitate 
to  acknowledge,  that  these  benefits  are  inestimable  and  immense* 
Of  course,  the  Institution,  whence  they  were  derived,  and  without 
which  they  would  not  exist,  is  of  incomprehensible  importance 
to  mankind.  How  worthy  of  the  Wisdom  of  the  Infinite  Mind  is 
the  erection  of  so  vast,  and  so  glorious,  a  fabric,  upon  a  foimda- 
tion  so  simple,  apparently  so  inadequate,  and  ^et  proved  bv  all 
the  experience  ot  Man  to  be  sufficiently  extensive,  solid,  ana  en* 
during !  How  small  a  cause,  to  the  human  eye,  is  here  seen  to  pro- 
duce effects,  innumerable  in  their  multitude,  and  supreme  in  tueir 
importance !  What  serious  mind  can  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  thai 
such  a  Work  is  wrought  by  the  Counsel  of  God  ? 
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ExoDvi  11. 14. — TTboti  Matt  mi  commit  §iMUrf> 

Maying  in  the  preceding  discourse  considered  the  Or^pn^ 
Jfaturcj  and  Benefiii  of  Marrtage;  the  Institution,  which  is  the 
l»si8  of  the  prohibition  in  the  Text ;  I  shall  now  proceed  to  ex- 
amine the  Prohibition  itself. 

The  thing,  which  is  here  universally  prohibited,  is  LemdntiM : 
Lewdness  in  every  form ;  in  thought,  word,  and  action.  This  is 
unanswerably  evident  from  our  Saviour's  comment  on  this  precept. 
Hcy  that  looketh  on  a'wwnanj  to  lust  after  her^  hath  committed  ami" 
iery  with  her  already  in  his  heart. 

before  I  begin  the  immediate  discussion  of  this  subject,  I  shall 
premise  a  few  General  Observations. 

It  is  universally  known,  that  there  is,  and  for  a  great  length  of 
time  has  been,  a  riveted  preiudice  against  the  introduction  of 
this  subject  into  the  Desk.  When  the  peculiar  delicacy,  attending 
it,  is  considered ;  it  cannot  be  thought  strange,  that  such  a  preju- 
dice should  in  some  degree  exist.  Even  the  most  chaste  and 
correct  observations  concerning  it  are  apt  to  give  pain;  or  at 
least  to  excite  an  alarm  in  a  refined  and  apprehensive  mind*  What 
Nature  itself,  perhaps,  dictates,  Custom  and  Manners  have  not 
a  little  enhanced.  The  opinions,  and  feelings,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  have  been  carried  to  a  length  unwarranted  either  by  the 
Scriptures,  or  Common  Sense.  Tnc  subject  seems,  in  fact,  to 
have  been  banished  from  the  Desk:  and  Ministers,  by  their 
general  and  profound  silence  concerning  it,  appear  to  have  sanc- 
tioned the  conclusion,  that  there  is  one,  and  that  not  a  small,  part 
of  Scripture,  which,  so  bi  as  Preaching  is  concerned,  is  not  profit' 
able  for  doctrine^for  reproof  for  correction^  nor  for  instruction  in 
righteousness. 

But  let  me  solemnly  ask  every  religious  man,  whether  this  con- 
duct can  be  justified.  The  rejoicing  of  St.  Pauly  at  the  close  of 
his  life,  was  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  that  not  by  fleshly 
wisdom,  but  by  the  Grace  of  God,  he  had  his  conversation  in  the 
world;  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  that  he  was  pure  from  the 
blood  of  all  men,  because  he  had  not  shunned  to  declare  the  whole 
Counsel  of  God.  Id  it  not  a  plain,  and  prominent,  part  of  the 
Counsel  of  God,  to  forbid,  to  discourage,  to  prevent,  this  profligate 
conduct'of  manldnd  ?    Why  eke  was  this  precept  inserted  in  the 
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Decalogue;  and  proraulged  amid  the  lighlnings of  Sinai f  Why 
else  is  it  throughout  the  Scriptures  made  the  subject  of  such  forci- 
ble prohibitions,  and  the  object  of  such  awiul  threatenings  ? 

What  reason  can  be  given,  why  it  should  not  be  introduced  into 
the  Desk  ?  Can  common  sense  either  prove,  or  discern,  the  use- 
fulness of  excluding  it  ?  Is  it  fit,  is  it  safe,  is  it  not  preposterous, 
is  it  not  ruinous,  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  to  leave  the 
•  whole  management  of  it  to  loose  and  abandoned  men ;  and  to  suf- 
fer them  from  year  to  year,  and  from  century  to  century,  to  go  od 
in  a  course  of  corruption ;  seducing,  and  destroying,  thousands 
and  millions,  especially  of  the  young,  the  gay,  and  the  giddy : 
while  we.  Ministers  of  Christ,  divinely  appointed  to  w^tch  for  the 
souls  of  men,  quietly  sit  by,  and  see  them  hurried  on  to  perdition  ? 
Shall  we  be  awed  by  the  cry  of  indelicacy,  originally  raised  by 
the  most  indelicate  of  mankind,  only  to  keep  the  field  open  for  its 
own  malignant  occupancy  ?  Shall  we  not  infinitely  rather  lay 
hold  on  every  opportunity,  and  all  the  means  furnished  here,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  to  rescue  our  fellow-creatures  from  destruc- 
tion ? 

And  shall  not  the  House  of  God,  and  this  Sacred  Day ;  both 
divinely  consecrated,  not  only  to  His  worship  at  large,  but  to 
this  very  end,  that  the  wicked  may  be  warned  of  the  error  of  hit 
way^  that  he  turn  from  it,  and  save  his  soui  alive  ;  shelter  this 
subject,  a  solemn  jjrominent  subject  of  his  own  express  commands, 
awnil  exhortations,  and  terrible  threatenings,  from  misconception, 
sport,  and  sneer  ?  Shall  not  the  known  presence  of  this  Tre- 
mendous Being  in  His  House  silence  every  unscriptural  com- 
plaint; check  every  wayward  thought;  forbid  every  roving  of 
an  unhallowed  imagination ;  and  appal  every  light-minded  sinner; 
however  prone  he  may  be  to  forget  the  presence  of  his  Maker;  or 
unwilling  to  remember,  that  this  Great  Being  is,  at  the  very  time, 
searching  his  heart,  and  trying  his  reins,  to  reward  him  according  t§ 
his  works  ? 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  may  not  the  evil  be  left  to  other  cor- 
rectives ?  Why  is  it  necessary,  that  Ministers  of  the  Gospel 
should  make  it  the  theme  of  their  public  discourses  ?  Why  may 
not  the  business  of  reformation  be  entrusted  to  the  Satirist,  the 
Poet,  and  the  Moralist;  to  private  conversation,  and  to  the  Reli- 
gious Instruction  of  Parents  ?  The  answer  to  these  questions  is 
at  hand.  God  has  required  Ministers  to  cry  aloud  and  spare  not, 
to  lift  up  their  voices  as  a  trumpet,  and  to  shew  his  people  their 
transgressions.  He  has  declared  to  Ministers,  that  if  they  warn 
not  the  wicked  of  his  way,  the  wicked  shall  die  in  his  sins  ;  but  his 
blood  He  will  require  at  their  hands.  The  point  in  debate  must,  I 
think,  be  allowed  to  be  here  finally  settled ;  unless  some  argu- 
ment can  be  devised  to  show,  that  a  Minister  is  bound  to  make 
himself  answerable  for  the  blood  of  those  sinners,  to  whom  he 
preaches.     Besidesi  the  Satirist,  the  Poet,  and  the  Moi*alist,  in  a 
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multitude  of  instances,  have  been  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Vice ;  and 
have  endeavoured  to  stimulate,  rather  than  repress,  the  evil  under 
examination.     Where  they  are  not  5  how  few  persons  read  their 
books,  compared  with  the  number  of  those,  who  are  present  at 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel !     frobablv  two-thirds  of  a  million  of 
persons  hear  the  Gospel  preached,  weefely,  in  Ntw-England.   Not 
one  in  a  thousand  of  these,  perhaps,  has  ever  read  a  book,  seri- 
ously exposing  this  unhappy  part  of  the  human  character.     Even 
where  their  books  are  read,  and  read  with  attention,  they  are  little 
regarded,  and  produce  little  effect.    The  Desk  possesses  means 
of  appalling,  and  overthrowing,  vice,  and  upholding  morality, 
whicn  nothmg  else  can  boast.     The  Day,  tne  Place,  the  Cir- 
cumstances, of  the  Assembly ;  the  Purposes,  for  which  they  are 
gathered ;  and  the  solemn  Commission  of  Jehovah  ;  furnish  Min- 
isters with  advantages  for  this  great  end,  unrivalled,  and  unex- 
ampled.   Accordingly,  their  Office  has  been  more  efficacious  in 
producing  real  reformation,  than  all  the  other  means,  employed 
fey  man.     "  The  Pulpit,"  says  a  Poet  of  distinguished  excellence 
and  wisdom, 

<<  The  Pulpit,  when  the  sat'rist  has  at  last, 

Strutting  and  vap*ring  in  an  empty  school, 

Spent  afi  his  force  and  made  no  proselyte, 

I  say  the  Pulpit,  in  the  sober  use 

Of  its  legitimate,  peculiar  powers, 

Must  stand  acknowledg'd,  while  the  world  shall  standi 

The  most  important  and  effectual  guard, 

Support,  and  ornament,  of  Virtue's  cause." 

With  these  things  in  view,  I  consider  it  as  my  own  duty  to  bring 
this  Subject  into  the  Desk  without  hesitation ;  and  to  treat  it 
in  the  same  definite  and  earnest  manner,  which  is  demanded  by 
the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  I  shall  make  it  my  business,  how- 
ever, to  treat  it  in  such  a  manner,  that,  if  any  of  my  Audience 
shall  entertain  thoughts  concerning  it,  forbidden  by  their  Creator, 
it  shall  be  their  own  fault,  and  not  mine. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  proceed  to  observe, 
I.  That  this  Command  forbids  all  impure  Thoughts, 
The  proof  of  this  I  have  already  given,  in  our  Saviour^s  com* 
ment  on  this  precept. 

Impure  thoughts  are  the  immediate,  and  only,  sources  of  impure 
conversation,  and  an  impure  life.  If  the  thoughts  be  cleansed ; 
the  man  will  be  clean,  of  course. 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  dangerous  employment,  than  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  licentious  Imagination.  This  is  an  evil,  to  which 
youths  are  peculiarly  exposed.  The  peculiar  strength  of  every 
passion,  and  the  peculiar  want  of  watchfulness,  and  self-restraint, 
render  them  an  easy  prey  to  every  vice,  which  solicits  admission. 
Still  greater  is  the  danger,  when  vice  approaches  under  a  form, 
especially  alluring ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  steals  gradually,  and 
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The  iDnumerable,  and  immense,  blessings  of  the  Marriage  Insti- 
tution have  been  summarily  recited  in  the  preceding  discourse. 
They  are  the  blessings,  which  keep  the  Moral  World  in  being,  and 
secure  it  from  an  untimely,  and  most  terrible,  dissolution.     They 
are  the  blessings,  without  which  life,  in  instances  literally  innu- 
merable, would  be  blasted  in  the  bud ;  without  which,  when  it  es- 
caped this  premature  destruction,  its  continuance  would  prove  a 
curse ;  without  which,  Natural  affection,  and  amiablcness,  would 
not, exist;  without  which,  domestic  Education  would  be  extinct ; 
Industry  and  Economy  never  begin  ;  and  man  be  left  to  the  pre- 
carious subsistence  of  a  savage.     But  for  this  Institution,  Learn- 
ing, Knowledge,  and  Refinement,  would   expire ;   Government 
sink  in  the  gmf  of  Anarchy ;  and  Religion,  hunted  from  the  hab- 
itations of  men,  hasten  back  to  her  native  heavens.     Man,  in  the 
mean  time,  stripped  of  all  that  is  respectable,  amiable,  or  hopeful, 
in  his  character,  and  degraded  to  all  that  is  odious,  brutal,  and  des- 
perate, would  prowl  in  solitudes  and  deserts,  to  satisfy  his  rage 
and  hunger.     The  correspondence  between  heaven  and  earth 
would  cease;  and  the  celestial  inhabitants  would  no  longer  expect, 
nor  find,  new  accessions  to  their  happy  society  from  this  miserable 
world. 

To  all  these  evils  every  lewd  man  directly  contributes.  Were 
his  principles,  and  practices,  adopted  universally  by  his  fellow- 
racn ;  all  these  evils  would  univereally  prevail.  That  they  do  not 
actually  thus  prevail  is,  in  no  sense,  owing  to  him.  To  the  utmost 
of  his  power  he  labours  to  introduce  them  all. 

2.  This  Conduct  J  in  almost  all  cases,  presupposes  Seduction. 
Seduction,  in  its  very  nature,  involves  fraud  of  the  worst  kind. 
It  is  probably  always  accomplished  by  means  of  the  most  solemn 
promises,  and  often  with  oaths  still  more  solemn.     Both  the  prom- 
ises and  oaths,  however,  are  violated  in  a  manner,   supremely 
profligate  and  shameful.     The  object,  to  which  they  are  clirecled, 
IS  base,  malignant,  and  treacherous,  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  man- 
ner, in  which  it  is  prosecuted,  is  marked  with  the  same  treachery 
and  baseness.     He,  who  can  coolly  adopt  it,  has  put  off  the  char- 
acter of  a  man,  and  put  on  that  of  a  fiend;  and,  with  the  spirit  of 
a  fiend  alone,  he  pursues,  and  accomplishes,  the  infernal  purpose. 
The  ruin  sought,  and  achieved,  is  immense.     It  is  not  the  filching  of 
property.     It  is  not  the  burning  of  a  house.     It  is  not  the  depriv- 
ation of  liberty.     It  is  not  the  destruction  of  life.     The  Seducer 
Elunders   the  wretched  victim  of  character,   morals,  happiness, 
ope,  and  heaven ;  enthrals  her  in  the  eternal  bondage  of  sin ; 
consumes  her  beyond  the  grave  in  endless  fire  ;  and  murders  her 
soul  with  an  ever-living  oeath.     With  the  same  comprehensive, 
and  terrible  malignity,  he  destroys  himself;  calls  down  upon  his 
own  head  the  vengeance  of  that  Almighty  Hand,  which  will  suf- 
fer no  sinner  to  escape ;  and  awakens  the  terrors  of  that  undying 
^nscience,  which  will  enhance  even  the  agonies  of  perdition. 
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3.    It  brings  Incomprehensible   Wretchedness  upon  the  devoted 
object. 

No  human  being  can  support  the  pressure  of  infamy ;  a  degrad- 
ation below  the  level  of  mankind ;  and  the  envenomed  stings  of 
reproach,  sharpened  by  a  guilty  conscience.  I  well  know,  that 
Philosophy  prates,  and  vapours,  on  topics  of  this  nature,  with  a 
proud  self-complacency ;  and  an  ostentatious  display  of  patience, 
fortitude,  and  serenity.  But  I  also  well  know,  that  rhilosophy  is, 
in  these  respects,  a  mere  pretender;  a  bully,  and  not  a  hero. 
Philosophy  never  furnished,  and  never  will  furnish,  its  Catalogue 
of  Martyrs.  All  its  votaries,  like  Voltaire^  intend  only  to  rule,  and 
triumph ;  not  to  suffer,  nor  even  to  submit.  As  cool  and  parading 
reflections  on  subjects  of  a  calamitous  nature  are  uttered  in  the 
peace  of  the  closet ;  the  possession  of  ease  and  safety ;  the  con- 
viction of  acknowledged  reputation ;  and  the  enjoyment  of  friends, 
comforts,  and  hopes ;  Philosophy  rarely  encounters  real  sufferings. 
Her  hardihood  is  all  premature ;  and  is  all  shown  in  telling  me 
world  what  she  would  do,  and  what  others  ought  to  do ;  and  not  in 
the  history  of  what  she  has  done. 

The  excruciating  anguish,  to  which  the  miserable  female  victim 
is  reduced,  is  dreadfully  exemplified  in  the  unnatural  and  enormous 
wickedness,  to  which  she  is  driven  in  the  desertion,  and  the  con- 
sequent destruction,  of  her  helpless  ofispring.     Can  a  woman  for* 
get  her  sticking  child  ^  that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the 
son  of  her  womb  ^  is  a  question  which  points  out  the  strongest 
affection,  the  highest  tenderness  of  human  nature ;  the  attachment, 
which  outruns,  survives,  and  triumphs  over,  every  other.    To  this 
question,  the  exposure  to  a  merciless  sky,  the  drowning,  the  stran- 
gling, the  smotnering,  of  illegitimate  children,  returns  a  terrible 
ai)d  excruciating  answer.    What  must  be  the  agonies  of  despond- 
ence, and  degradation,  which  can  force  the  susceptible  heart  of  a 
itemale  parent  to  the  contrivance,  and  execution,  of  a  design  like 
this  ?     Y  et  such  is  the  dreadful  catastrophe  of  the  wickedness  in 
question.     It  is  worse  than  trifling,  for  the  author  of  all  these  evils 
to  allege,  that  this  catastrophe  is  neither  contrived,  nor  accomplish- 
ed, by  liimself.     They  are  all,  and  all  are  known  by  him  to  be, 
the  frequent,  as  well  as  natural,  consequences  of  this  iniquity. 
They  are  chargeable  to  him,  therefore,  as  the  legitimate  results  of 
his  own  conduct :  results,  which  by  every  obligation,  human  and 
divine,  he  was  bound  to  foresee,  and  prevent*     Both  the  Murder 
itself,  and  the  miseries  which  eive  birth  to  it,  are  stains  of  that 
crimson  guilt,  in  which  he  is  lo  deeply  dyed. 
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4.  This  Licentious  Character  soon  becomes  Habitual* 

To  a  person,  moderately  acquainted  with  human  conduct,  an 
attempt  to  prove  this  assertion  would  be  mere  trifling.  All  trans- 
gressions of  this  cast  soon  become  fixed,  obstinate,  and  irreclaim- 
able. The  world  teems  with  evidence  of  this  humiliating  position ; 
and  the  whole  progress  of  time  has  daily  accumulated  a  mountain- 
ous mass  of  facts,  evincing  its  certamty  m  a  more  and  more  humil- 
iating manner. 

of  these  the  most  humiliating  and  dreadful  collection  is  found 
in  those  baleful  tenements  of  rrostitution,  and  Proflieacyi  which 
deform,  so  far  as  my  information  extends,  every  populous  City  on 
the  Globe;  and  stand  publicly  as  the  gateway  to  Hell;  opening 
to  their  miserable  inhabitants  a  broad  and  beaten  road  to  perdition. 
Into  these  deplorable  mansions,  the  polluted  female,  cast  off  by 
mankind  as  an  outlaw  from  human  society,  torn  even  from  the 
side  of  Natural  affection,  and  parental  mercy,  betrayed  by  the  vil- 
lany  of  a  second  Judas,  and  hurried  by  shame,  remorse,  and  an- 
guish, enters,  never  to  escape.  Here,  from  the  first  moment,  she 
closes  her  eyes  upon  friends,  kindness,  and  compassion ;  tiBikes  her 
final  farewell  of  earthly  comfort ;  and  sees  with  a  dying  eye,  the 
last  glimmerings  of  hope  go  out  in  eternal  night.  Here,  she  bids 
an  everlasting  adieu  to  the  Sabbath,  the  House,  and  the  Word,  of 
God.  To  her,  the  calls  of  Mercy  are  made  no  more.  To  her, 
the  Voice  of  the  Redeemer  sounds  no  more.  The  Spirit  of  Truth 
cannot  be  supposed  to  enter  the  haunts  of  sin  and  aeath ;  nor  to 
shed  the  dew  of  life  upon  these  voluntary  victims  of  corruption, 
by  whom  they  are  inhabited.  Immortal  life  here  becomes  extinct. 
Hither  the  "Aope"  of  heaven  ^^  never  comes,  that  comes  to  all:^^ 
and  the  wretched  throng  embosomed  by  these  baleful  walls,  enter 
<upon  their  perdition  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

Who,  that  is  not  lost  to  candour,  and  buried  in  misanthropy, 
icould  believe,  unless  he  were  forced  to  believe,  that  princes,  and 
other  rulers  of  mankind,  have  taxed,  and  licensed,  these  houses 
of  ruin ;  and  that,  in  countries  where  the  Gospel  beams,  and  the 
voice  of  sa/vation  is  heard  in  the  streets  ?  Who  could  believe, 
that  sin  would  be  thus  bartered  in  the  market ;  and  damnation  be 
holden  up,  as  a  commodity,  for  bargain  and  sale ;  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  tne  human  soul  would  be  publicly  announced,  granted, 
and  authorized,  as  a  privilege  ;  ana  that  patents  would  be  made 
out,  signed,  and  sealea,  for  populating  more  extensively  the  World 
of  woY 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  that  the  betrayer 
accompanies,  to  the  same  dreadful  end,  the  victim  of  his  treachery. 
Abne,  who  go  into  these  outer  chambers  of  perdition,  turn  again, 
neitlur  take  they  hold  of  the  paths  of  life. 

5.  This  Conduct  destroys  all  Moral  Principle.  "  However  it  be 
accounted  for,"  says  Dr.  Palevt  ^^  the  criminal  commerce  of  the 
•exes  comiptSi  and  depravepi  (be  Biii|d|  and  mor^  character,  more 
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than  any  single  species  of  vice  whatsoever.  That  ready  percep- 
tion of  guilt,  that  prompt  and  decisive  resolution  against  it,  which 
constitutes  a  virtuous  character,  is  seldom  found  in  persons,  addict- 
ed to  these  indulgences.  They  prepare  an  easy  admission  for 
every  sin,  that  seeks  it;  are  in  low  Uie,  usually  the  first  stage  in 
men^s  progress  to  the  most  desperate  villanies ;  and,  in  high  life^ 
to  that  lamented  dissoluteness  ot  principle,  which  manifests  itself 
in  a  profligacy  of  public  conduct,  and  a  contempt  of  the  obUga^ 
lions  of  relieion  and  moral  probity." 

What  is  here  asserted  by  this  very  able  writer,  forced  itself 
upon  my  mind,  many  years  before  i  saw  the  Work,  containing 
these  observations,  as  a  strong,  and  prominent,  feature  in  the  char- 
acter of  man.  These  very  declarations  I  have  long  since  seen 
amply  verified  in  living  examples.  This  progress  towards  aban- 
donment cannot  be  very  easily  described,  much  less  thoroughly 
explained,  except  in  a  detailed  account  of  the  subject.  Such 
an  account  cannot  here  be  given.  Yet  the  following  observa- 
tions will,  if  I  mistake  not,  contribute  to  illustrate  the  point  in 
question. 

Almost  all  persons,  perhaps  all,  derive  from  early  instruction, 
and  habituation,  a  gi*eater  or  less  degree  of  conscientiousness ;  a 
reverence  for  God;  a  sense  of  accountableness ;  a  fixed  expecta- 
tion of  future  rewards,  and  punishments;  a  veneration  for  Truths 
and  Justice ;  and  an  established  conviction  of  the  excellence  of 
kindness.  These,  united,  constitute  that  temperament  of  mind^ 
on  which  Evangelical  Virtue  is  usually,  as  well  as  happily,  grafted^ 
and  to  exterminate  them,  is  to  destroy  what  is  here  meant  by  all 
moral  principle. 

Persons,  who  commit  the  crimes,  which  form  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  this  discourse,  always  commit  them  in  secret.  After  they 
are  committed,  the  same  secrecy  is  indispensable  to  the  safety  of 
the  perpetrators.  There  must  be,  however,  there  are  unavoidably, 
some  persons,  who,  at  times,  and  in  one  manner  and  another,  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  wickedness.  These  must  be  engaged,  at 
all  events,  to  conceal  what  they  know.  To  effectuate  this  purpose^ 
the  perpeti-ators  are  o/ten  driven  to  employ  the  grossest  corrupt 
tion,  and  the  basest  and  most  profligate  measures.  Agents,  also^ 
are  often  absolutely  necessary  to  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  the  crimes  themselves.  None,  but  abandoned  men,  can  be- 
come such  agents ;  and  none,  but  abandoned  measures,  can  be 
employed  with  respect  to  their  agency.  As  the  principal  crimin- 
al makes  progress  m  this  iniquity  ;  such  persons  become  more  and 
more  necessary  to  him,  and  fiaimiliar  witn  him:  and  as,  during  his 
progress^  he  renders  himself  an  object  of  detestation  to  all  decent 
society;  these  profligates  soon  become  his  only  companions,  and 
these  measures  nis  only  conduct.  He,  who  devotes  himself  to  such 
companions^  and  such  conduct)  will  always  debase  and  corrupt  hia 
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own  mind  faster  than  he  is  aware ;  and,  with  an  unexpected  rapid- 
ity in  guilt,  i^ill  very  soon  become  a  mere  profligate. 

Nor  will  he  be  less  rapidly  corrupted  by  the  innumerable  vile 
expedients,  base  fetches,  treacherous  plans,  abominable  briberies^ 
ana  foul  perjuries,  to  which  he  resorts  for  the  successful  perpetra- 
tion of  his  villanous  designs.  To  all  these  must  be  added  the 
putrefactive  influence  of  impurity  itself;  which,  as  the  pestilence 
through  the  body,  difluses  mortification  and  rottenness  through- 
out the  soul ;  and  converts  it  into  a  mere  mass  of  death  and  cor- 
ruption. 

Conformably  to  these  observations,  we  see,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  that  impurity  manures,  and  waters,  every  other 
growth  of  sin.  Wherever  it  prevails,  all  crimes  become  gross, 
rank,  and  premature.  Impiety,  blasphemy,  treachery,  drunken- 
ness, perjury,  and  murder,  flourish  around  it.  How  justly  then,  as 
well  as  how  solemnly,  did  the  Divine  Writer  declare,  concerning 
the  strange  woman.  Her  house  is  the  way  to  hell;  going  down  to  the 
chambers  of  death. 

6.  Whenever  this  conduct  assumes  the  flagrant  character  of 
Adultery^  it  involves  a  numerous  and  dread/id  train  of  additional 
evils. 

It  involves  the  most  open  and  gross  violation  of  the  Marriagi 
Covenant;  and  exposes  the  guilty  person,  therefore,  to  the  peculiar 
wrath  of  that  tremendous  Being,  invoked  as  a  witness  of  it ;  and 
incomprehensibly,  as  well  as  most  impudently,  affronted  by  the 
violation. 

It  accomplishes  the  greatest  injury^  which  the  innocent  party  tQ 
that  covenant  can  receive,  on  this  side  of  the  Grave.     This  injury 
is  formed  of  a  vast  combination  of  sufferings,  reaching  every  im- 
fiortant  interest  in  this  world,  always ;  and,  often,  in  the  world  to 
come ;  exquisitely  keen  and  poignant,  piercing  the  very  seat  of 
thought,  and  sense,  and  feeling,  and  awakening  in  long  succession 
throes  of  agony  and  despair.     The  husband,  for  example,  is  forc- 
ed to  behold  his  wife,  once  and  alway  beloved  beyond  expression, 
not  less  affectionate  than  beloved,  and  hitherto  untarnished  even 
with  suspicion,  corrupted  by  fraud,  circumvention,  and  villany ; 
seduced  from  truth,  virtue,  and  hope  ;  and  voluntarily  consigned 
to  irretrievable  ruin.     His  prospects  of  enjoyment,  and  even  of 
comfort,  in  the  present  world,  are  overcast  with  the  blackness  of 
darkness.     Life,  to  him,  is  changed  into  a  lingering  death.     His 
house  is  turned  into  an  empty  dreary  cavern.    Himself  is  widow- 
ed.    His  children  are  orphans  ;  not  by  the  righteous  providence 
of  God  ;  but  by  the  murderous  villany  of  man.     Clouded  with 
wo,  and  hung  round  with  despair,  his  soul  becomes  a  charnel- 
house,  where  hfe,  and  peace,  and  comfort,  have  expired  ;  a  tomb, 
dark  and  hollow,  covering  the  remains  of  departed  enjoyment,  and 
opening  no  more  to  the  entrance  of  the  Uving. 
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It  involves  injuries  to  the  children,  wUch  numbers  cannot  cal- 
culate, and  which  the  tongue  cannot  describe.  The  hand  of  vil- 
lany  has  robbed  of  all  their  peculiar  blessing ;  the  blessingi  of 
maternal  care  and  tenderness  \  the  rich  blessings  of  maternal  in- 
struction and  government ;  the  delightful  and  most  persuasive  bless- 
ings of  maternal  example;  the  exalted  privilege  of  united  parental 
prayers ;  and  the  exquisite  enjoyments  of  a  peaceful,  harmoniotts, 
and  happy  fireside  \  once  exquisitely  happy,  but  now  to  be  happy 
no  more* 

To  this  most  affectine  and  pitiable  train  of  mourners,  a  numer- 
ous and  additional  tram  of  niends  unite  themselves,  to  deplore 
the  common  wo.  A  singular,  an  agonizing,  procession  is  tonn- 
ed,  at  the  funeral  of  departed  virtue.  Tears  stream,  which  no 
hand  can  wipe  away.  Groans  ascend,  which  no  comforter  can 
charm  to  peace,  flosoms  heave  urith  anguish,  which  all  the  balm 
of  Gilead  cannot  sooth.  The  object  of  lamentatbn  is  gone  for 
ever;  and  all  that  remains  is  a  mass  of  living  death,  soon  to  be 
buried  in  the  eternal  grave. 

7.  Th\»  TDtckedness,  when  ii  becomes  extensive^  avenprmdi  a 
Country  with  final  ruin. 

It  is  the  nature  of  this  evil,  not  only  to  become  greater,  and 
greater,  in  individuals,  but  to  extend  continually,  also,  to  great- 
er, and  greater  numbers  of  individuals.  The  corruption  of  &domf 
and  the  neighbouring  cities  of  the  plain,  was  rapid,  and  complete* 
Within  a  short  period  after  they  were  built,  ten  righteous  persons 
could  not  be  found  in  them  all.  What  was  true  of  these  cities,  is 
true  of  others  in  similar  circumstances.  To  the  Israelites  before 
they  entered  into  Canaan,  God  prescribed  a  long  series  of  laws, 
requiring  absolute  purity  of  conduct;  prohibiting  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  lewdness  of  every  kind ;  and  enacting  against  it  the  most 
dreadful  penalties.  Do  not,  said  Jehovah,  prostitute  thy  dough' 
ter  ^  lest  the  land  become  full  of  zoickedness.  Ye  shall  not  commit 
any  of  these  abominations,  that  the  land  spew  not  you  out,  also,  when 
ye  defile  it,  as  it  spewed  out  the  nations  that  were  before  you.  In  the 
sight  of  God,  therefore,  this  sin  is  peculiarly  the  source  of  corrup- 
tion to  a  land ;  a  sourcie  whence  it  becomes  full  of  wickedness ; 
and  vomits  out  its  inhabitants,  as  being  unable  to  bear  them. 
Those  who  practise  it,  and  the  nation,  in  which  the  practice  pre- 
vails, are,  he  declares,  abhorred  by  him,  and  shall  oe  finally  de- 
stroyed. For  whosoever,  saith  he,  shall  commit  any  of  these  abom^ 
iruitions,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people. 

As  crimes  of  this  nature  become  less  and  less  unfrequent :  &ey 
become  less  and  less  scandalous  ;  and  by  all,  who  are  inclined  ta 
perpetrate  them,  are  esteemed  less  and  less  sinful.  Of  course 
they  are  regarded  with  decreasing  reluctance  and  horror.  The 
father  practises  them  ;  and  with  his  example  corrupts  his  son.  The 
husband  in  the  same  manner  corrupts  his  wife ;  the  brother  hia 
brother ;  the  friend  his  friend ;  and  the  neighbour  hia  neighbour* 
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Sboo  the  Brothel  raises  its  polluted  walls  ;  and  becomes  a  sem- 
inar]^ of  Satan,  where  crimes  are  provided ;  taught ;  perpetrated ; 
inultiplied  without  number,  and  beyond  degree ;  ana,  to  a  great 
extent,  concealed  from  the  public  eye.  To  one  of  tbese  caver;is 
..of  dackness  and  death,  anotner  succeeds,  and  another ;  until  the 
city,  and  ultimately  the  whole  land,  becomes  one  vast  Sqdofnm 
Lost  to  every  thought  of  reformation,  and  to  evei^  feeling  of  Con- 
science ;  an  astonishment,  and  a  hissing,  to  mankind  ;  a  reprobate 
of  Heaven ;  it  invokes  upon  the  heads  of  its  putrid  inhabjUyits  a 
new  tempest  of  fire  and  brimstone.  Morals,  life,  and  hop^  to 
such  a  community,  bave  expired*  They  breathe,  indeea,  a^ 
move,  and  act ;  and  to  the  careless  eye  appear  as  living  beiujp* 
Bjat  the  li£e  is  merelv  a  counterfeit.  They  are  only  a  host  (m  movmg 
corpses ;  an  assembly  of  the  dead,  destined  to  no  future  resitr- 
rection.  ■  Disturbed  and  resdess  spectres,  they  haunt  the  surfiioe 
of  the  earth  in  material  forms,  filling  the  sober  and  contoni^- 
tive  mind  with  alarm  and  horror ;  unta  thev  finally  disappear,  and 
hxarj  through  'the  gloomy  mansions  of  tne  grave  to  evextestiifg 
wo*  i. 


SERMON  CXXI. 

SEVENTH    COMIIANDIIENT. — POLTGAMT. — ^DIVCmCE. 


IffAtTHiw  lix.  8-.11  -ne  Pharisees  alio  came  utUo  him,  hmpUnghim,  and  saging, 
Mnio  Atm,  Is  %i  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wifi  fbr  every  cause  t  Jhii  -hi 
^wfered,  and  said  unio  them,  Have  ye  not  read,  that  He,  which  made  them  at  t^9 
oegmning,  made  them  male  and  female  ;  and  said,  For  this  cause  shall  a  man 
Uave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  w^fe  ;  and  they  twain  shall  be  on$ 
<?**  *  .'^«^«/<"'«  'Aey  are  no  more  twain,  ImtonefleA.  What,  therefore,  Ood  - 
Mh  jomed  together,  let  not  manpvi  asunder.  They  say  usUo  him,  W^  did  Moses, 
Men,  command  to  give  a  writing  of  divorcement,  and  to  put  her  away  f  He  saith 
unlo  them,  Moses,  because  oflhehardneu  of  your  hearts,  suffered  you  to  put  away 
your  wwes  ;  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.  And  I  say  unto  you.  Whosoever 
shaU  put  away  hu  w^e,  except  it  be  for  fomieation,  and  shaU  marry  another,  com- 
mUtiCth  adultery;  and  whoso  marritthher,  which  is  put  away,  doth  commit  adul- 
tery. Hts  disciples  say  unto  him,  If  the  case  of  the  man  be  so  with  his  wife  ;  ilis 
not  good  to  marry.  But  he  said  unto  them,  M  men  cannot  receive  this  swings 
^aoe  they,  to  whom  it  ii  given, 

* 

x  HE  next  violation  of  the  Seventh  Command,  which  I  sUall 
think  it  necessary  to  examine  at  large  in  this  system^  is  Divoret*   * 

Were  I  delivering  a  formal  course  of  Ethical  Lectures ;  I  should 
feel  myself  obliged  to  extend  the  same  examination  to  Polygttmvm 
As  a  practical  subject  in  this  Countiy,  it  demands,  indeed,  litUe 
consioeration.   But  from  its  inherent  importance,  and  its  extensive ' 

Erevalence  in  the  world ;  and  still  more  firom  the  fact,  that  it  has 
een  either  partially,  or  wholly, defended  by  some  grave  men;  it 
deserves  to  become  a  subject  of  serious  consideration.  Thinking 
men  ought  on  such  a  subiect  to  have  their  opinions  setded.  For  . 
these  reasons,  although  I  cannot  expiate,  I  feel  myself  bound  to 
make  a  few  observations  upon  it  in  a  summary  manner. 

Polygamy  is  wrdawfid,  because  God  in  the  original  Institution  of 
Marriage  confines  it  to  the  union  of  one  man  with  one  womaru  For 
this  cause,  said  He,  who  created  them  male  and  female,  shall  a  man/^ 
leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  thsy 
twain  shall  he  one  flesh*  Whom  God,  therefore,  hath  Joined  together^ " 
let  not  man  pttt  asunder,  God  hath  joined  two.  This  is  the  Didy 
Authority,  under  which  Marriage  lawfully  exists.  Polygamy  is,  . 
therefore,  a  violation  of  the  Institution  of  (jfod.  ^ 

Polygamy  appears  to  be  directly  forbidden  in  the  Mosaic  Law* 
Lev.  xviii.  18.  TTiou  shall  not  take  a  wife  to  her  Sister,  to  vex  her^ 
in  her  life  time :  or,  as  it  is  in  the  Margin,  Thou  shall  not  take  one 
roife  to  another.  The  words  "  a  wife  to  her  sister,"  Dr,  Edwards 
observes,  are  found  in  the  Hebrew,  if  I  remember  right,  eight 
times.  In  every  other  passage,  except  that  just  quoted,  they  r^r 
to  inanimate  objects:  such  as  the  wings  of  the  Cherubmj  Tenons^ 
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Mortiecij  Sic.  They  seem  to  denote,  principally,  the  exact  like* 
neM  of  one  thine  to  another ;  and  here  forbid,  as  the  margin  ex-* 
presses  it,  the  taking  of  one  wife  to  another  in  her  life  time. 

Polvgamf  is  forbidden  in  the  Prophecy  of  Malachi.  The  Lord 
halh  been  wilnesi  between  thee  and  the  wife  of  thy  yoiuihy  against 
whom  thou  hast  dealt  treacherously :  yet  is  she  thy  companionj  and 
the  wife  of  thv  covenant.  And  did  not  he  make  one  ?  Yet  had  he 
the  residue  of  the  Spirit.  And  wherefore  one  ?  That  he  might  seek 
a  godly  seed.     Mai.  ii.  14, 15. 

The  prophet,  in  this  passage,  although  speaking  of  all  the  wives 
in  the  nation  of  Israel^  yet  mentions  the  word  in  the  singular  numher 
only*  Of  the  union  of  one  husband  with  one  wife  he  declares 
God  to  have  been  witness ;  and  thus  plainly  indicates,  that  this 
onion  lawfuUv  extended  to  no  more.  In  the  second  verse  ouoted, 
he  asks,  JHa  He  not  make  one  f  That  is,  one  wife^  when  he  had 
the  residue  of  the  Spirit^  and  could  with  the  same  ease  have  created 
many,  if  he  had  pleased.  And  wherefore  one?  To  this  queslioii 
he  answers,  TTiat  he  might  seek  a  godly  seed.  In  other  words,  he 
created  one  man  and  one  woman,  and  united  them,  and  them  onlVf 
in  the  Marriage  Institution ;  because  one  husband  and  one  wire, 
thus  united,  would  by  religious  education,  and  example,  promote 
piety  in  their  ofispring.  •  This  is  an  implicit,  but  clear  and  aecisive, 
declaration,  that  m  a  state  of  Polygamy,  pious  children  would 
very  rarely  be  found.  Polygamy,  therefore,  cannot  be  lawful ;  as 
being  hostile  to  the  design  of  God  in  this  Institution,  and  to  the 
highest  interest  of  mankmd. 

Polygamy  is  expressly  forbidden  in  the  Text.  Here,  the  man, 
who  puts  away  his  wife,  and  marries  another,  is  declared  to  com- 
mit adultery.  In  what  does  this  adultery  consist  ?  Certainly  not 
in  putting  away  the  former  wife.  A  man  may  obviously  leave  his 
wire,  or  a  woman  her  husband,  and  yet  neither  of  them  be  at  all 
guilty  of  this  sin.  TAe  adultery  ^  then,  consists  in  the  fact,  that  the 
man  marries  a  second  wife,  while  the  first  is  living.  But  this  is  al- 
ways done  in  Polygamy.  Polygamy  is,  therefore,  a  continued 
state  of  Adultery. 

TTure  is  not  a  passage  in  the  Scriptures,  in  which  the  Institution  of 
Marriage,  or  the  relation  which  it  creates,  is  spoken  of  in  the  form, 
sither  of  doctrine,  or  precept,  which  gives  even  a  remote  hint  of  the 
kaiffid  union  of  more  than  two  persons.  Husband  and  Wife  are 
ihe  terms,  invariably  used  in  every  case  of  this  nature. 

A  Bishop  and  a  Deacon,  in  an  age,  when  Polygamy  was  commoHj 
art  expressly  rewired,  each,  to  be  a  husband  of  one  wife.  Yet  JMiorf- 
riage  xs  declared  to  be  honourable  in  all.  If  Polygamy,  then,  were 
at  ail  the  marriage  spoken  of,  or  the  Scriptural  Marriage;  it  would 
be  honourable,  and  tnerefore  becoming,  and  proper,  in  Bishops  and 
Deacons;  and  no  reason  appears  for  this  restriction  on  them,  any 
iqore  thim  on  other  men. 
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The  onljf  iwsUnce  of  Polygamy^  recorded  m  the  Scrifbtwree^  during- 
4he  fivBt  two  thousand  years  after  the  Institution  of  Marriage^  teas- 
4hal  ofLamech^  and  this  appears  to  have  been  considered  by  Aim* 
self  J  and  those  armmd  himj  as  sinful,    Koah  and  bis  three  sons,  had 
but  one  wife  each. 

All  the  instances  pf  Polygamy  of  which  the  history  is  given  in  the 
Scriptures^  to  any  extent,  were  soui'ces  of  many  and  bitter  calamiHesj 
-both  to  the  Parents  and  Cliildren. 

Equally  hostile  to  this  practice  \%the  slate  of  facts. 
The  numbers  of  the  sexes j  bom,  and  living  to  adult  years,  m  all 
fiations  and  ages^,  have  been  so  nearly  equal,  as  to  indicate  plainly  the 
^illofthe  Author  pf  our  being,  that  one  man  and  one  woman,  onlyj 
^ere  to  be  united  as  parties  in  Marriage.     This  equality  is,  indeed, 
•denied  by  Mr.  Bruce,  widi  respect  to  Syria  and  Arab%a ;  and  with 
no  small  appearance  of  beine  founded  on  evidence.     Btit  when  I 
i^member,  that  it  is  a  contradiction  to  the  law  of  our  nature  in  all 
ages,  and  in  all  other  places ;  that  the  fact  is  mentioned  by  no  an- 
cient or  modern  historian ;  that  Mr.  Bruce,  so  far  as  my  mforma- 
tion  extends,  is  the  only  traveller  who  has  mentioned  it ;  particu- 
larly, that  it  escaped  the  observations  of  Shaw,  Russel,  Maundrelj 
and  especially  Nieburh  ;  I  cannot  help  believing,  that  t^s  resp^t- 
able  Writer  was  misled  in  his  apprehensions.     It  ought ta  be  add- 
ed, that  the  knowledge,  in  question,  must,  if,  attained  at  all,  be^ 
firom  the  existing  state  of  Society  in  those  countries  attained  with- 
•extreme  difficulty,  and  accompanied  with  not  a  little  uncertainty. 
This  story  is  also  expressly   contradicted  by  Lord  Valmtia,  who 
has  lately  travelled  in  Arabia. 

Polygamy  is  unfriendly  to  population. 

When  the  World  was  to  be  replenished,  under  an  immediate 
>command  of  God,  with  human  beings ;  a  single  pair  was  chosen  to- 
be  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  desi^llK. 

When  the  same  design  was,  under  the  same  command,  to  be  ac- 
complished  anew;  God  chose  the  three  sons  ofJfoah,  and  their 
three  wives,  as  the  proper  means  of  fulfilling  it. 

The  Turks  are  Polyeamists.  They  possess  all  the  power,  al- 
most all  the  wealth,  ana  therefore  almost  all  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, found  in  their  empire.  Yet  they  are  few  in  number,  com* 
pared  with  t&e  Greeks  ;  who  marry  but  one  wife,  and  who,  subject- 
ed to  iron  bondage  under  the  despotism  of  these  hard  masters,  are 
continually  impoverished,  and  plundered  of  a  precarious  subsist* 
ence,  by  their  rapacious  hands; 

Polygamy  degrades  from  their  proper  rank,  privileges,  and  m- 
Joyments,  to  an  almost  animal  level,  one  half  of  the  human  race. 
This  enormous  injustice   no  consideration  can  excuse,  or  pal- 
liate. 

Polygamy  has  regularly  introduced  domestic  broils  of  the  most 
Utter  Kind,  terminating  in  the  most  fatal  manner,  and  involving  m 
iketr  dtpkrabh  conseq^uences  both  the  Parents  and  the  CkUdrmu 
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Of  this  truth  complete  proofs  arc  found  in  the  few  historical  ac- 
counts, which  have  reached  us,  of  the  Turkish  and  Persian  royal 
families. 

These  considerations,  if  I  mistake  not,  amply  prove,  that  Poiyg' 
nmu  is  unlawful,  and  a  direct  violation  of  the  Seventh  Command. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  proper  subifect  of  the  Text. 
This  I  shall  introduce  under  the  following  General  Observation,  as 
directly  expressing  the  principal  doctrine  in  the  Text ; 

That  Divorces,  for  any  other  cause,  except  Incontinence^  are  im- 
lawfuU 

This  important  Scriptural  Truth  I  shall  endeavour  to  support 
by  arguments,  derived  both  from  Scripture,  and  Reason. 

From  the  Scriptures,  I  allege, 

1.  That  Marriage  is  a  Divine  Institution  /  and  is,  therefore,  un- 
altercAle  by  Man. 

That  Marriage  is  a  Divine  Institution  has,  I  apprehend,  been 
made  abundantly  evident  from  several  parts  of  this  passage,  exam- 
ined in  the  Discourse  on  the  Origin  of  Marriage.  It  was  ther^ 
i)roved,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  God  has  really  jomcd  together  every 
awfully  married  pair  among  the  children  of  Adam.  That  what 
God  hath  thus  joined  by  his  Infinite  Authority,  man  cannot  lawfully 
put  asunder,  needs  no  illustration.  God  has  made  the  twain  one. 
Man  cannot  make  them  twain  again,  unless  with  the  evident  per^ 
mission  of  God. 

It  is  to  be  observed  here,  that  the  translation  exactly  expresses 
the  meaning  of  the  original  m  this  part  of  the  text :  Let  not  man 
put  asunder.  The  Greek  word  is  av&^uifos,  without  the  article  :  the 
ffiost  absolute,  and  unlimited,  expression,  in  that  language,  to 
denote  man  universally,  without  any  respect  to  age,  sex,  or  condi- 
tion. The  prohibition,  therefore,  is  not,  that  the  husband,  tJS 
among  the  Jews,  Grefiktfknd  others ;  nor  that  a  judicial  tribunal, 
as  among  ourselves ;  lior  that  a  legislature,  as  in  some  other 
Communities ;  may  not  sunder  this  union ;  but  that  Man,  in  no 
condition,  place,  or  time ;  Man,  possessed  of  no  authority  what- 
ever ;  may  sunder  this  union,  without  an  express  permission  from 
God. 

2.  I  allege  as  a  decisive  argument,  the  Guilt,  which  is  directly 
charged  by  Christ  upon  all  the  parties  in  the  Divorce,  and  the  con- 
sequent  Marriages. 

In  the  Text,  Christ  declares,  that  the  man,  who  divorces  his 
wife,  and  marries  another,  and  the  man,  who  marries  the  divorced 
wife,  are  both  guilty  of  adultery  in  this  transaction.  The  same 
crime,  in  Matth.  v.  32,  is  charged  upon  the  divorced  woman.  It 
will  not  be  questioned,  that  the  woman,  who  marries  the  divorced 
husband,  is  guilty  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  Neither  of  these 
Marriages,  therefore,  can  possibly  take  place,  without  involving 
the  crime  of  adultery  in  both  the  married  parties.     Consequently, 

'^'  except  for  Incontinence,  is  here  for  ever  barred.    A* 
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Divorce  professedly  sets  the  parties  free ;  so  that  they  may  law- 
fully mariy  again.  But  it  is  plain  from  these  observations,  that 
they  cannot  be  thus  set  free,  and  can  never  lawfully  marry  aeain. 
Whatever  husbands,  judges,  or  legislators,  may  think,  or  declare, 
or  do ;  all  these  parties  will  by  their  subsequent  Marriages  become 
guilty  of  adultery.  Thus  Christ  has  pronounced ;  and  thus  He 
certainly  will  pronounce  at  the  final  day. 

It  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  this  decision  of  Christ  was  totally 
contrary  to  the  views,  entertained  by  his  Aposdes.  This  they  direct- 
ly declare  in  the  following  words :  If  the  case  of  the  man  be  sovnth 
his  wife^  it  is  not  good  to  marry.  Christ,  however,  does  not  qual* 
ify,  nor  soften,  the  decision  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  he  leaves  it 
ezacdy  where  he  had  left  it  before.  All  men,  he  replies,  cannot 
receive  this  sayings  save  they,  to  whom  it  is  given  ;  and  again  ;  He, 
that  is  able  to  receive  it,  Ut  him  receive  it. 

3.  St.  Paid  has  determined  the  same  point  anew  ;  and  in  the  most 
explicit  manner  conceivable. 

Unto  the  married  I  command^  yet  not  /,  but  the  Lord ^  Let  not 
the  wife  depart :  ^wpo'^o*?  be  separated ;  that  is,  by  a  divorce  i 
voluntarily  accomplished  by  herself;  from  her  husband}  this  be- 
ing the  only  command,  which  could  be  addressed  to  the  wife  with 
any  meanmg.  But  and  if  she  depart ;  £av  6$  xou  x^pffh ;  But  even 
if  she  be  separated}  that  is,  by  means  of  a  divorce,  accomplished 
Dy  him ;  let  her  remain  unmarried,  or  be  reconciled  to  her  husband: 
and  let  not  the  husband  put  away  his  wife  ;  xou  wSga  y\>vaiKa  fui  w^iOHUy 
and  I  also  command  the  husband  not  to  put  away  his  wife.  This 
also  is  a  part  of  the  Command,  given  by  Christ  m  the  Text; 'and 
is  quoted,  not  as  I  apprehend  from  the  Text  itself,  which  it  is  very^ 
possible  St.  Paul,  at  this  time,  may  not  have  seen ;  but  from  that 
immediate  Revelation,  which  this  Aposde  received  of  the  Gospel 
firom  the  mouth  of  Christ. 

We  have  here  the  decision  of  Christ  concerning  this  subject  re- 
cited, and  declared  to  be  his  decision  by  St.  Pam;  and  therefore 
know  the  manner  in  which  this  command  of  our  Saviour  was  un- 
derstood by  an  inspired  commentator.  The  same  precept  b 
here  given  m  all  its  latitude.  A  Divorce,  on  both  sides,  is  sibso- 
lutely  prohibited ;  and,  in  case  of  a  Divorce,  the  injured  party, 
the  person  divorced,  is  forbidden  expressly,  and  absolutely,  to 
marry  again. 

The  Apostle  then  goes  on.  But  to  the  rest:  that  is,  to  those  whose 
cases  were  not  contemplated  by  the  command  of  Christ,  because 
they  had  not  existed,  when  that  command  was  riven ;  But  to  the 
rest  I  command,  not  the  Lord.  If  any  Brother,  tnat  is,  a  Christian, 
hath  a  wife,  who  is  an  infidel,  and  she  be  well  pleased  to  dwell  with 
him;  let  him  not  put  her  amUy:  and,  if  any  woman,  that  is,  aiiv 
Christian  woman,  hath  an  husband,  who  is  an  infidel,  and  he  be  well 
pleased  to  dwell  with  her;  let  her  not  put  him  away. 
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The  case  here  mentioned  by  the  Apostle  was  a  new  one.  While 
Christ  was  on  earth,  there  were  no  Christians,  who  had  infidel, 
that  is  heathen,  husbands,  or  wives.  For  the  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces of  persons,  thus  situated,  Christ  had,  therefore,  made  no  di- 
rect, explicit  provision.  Doubts  concerning  the  proper  conduct 
of  such  persons,  with  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  married  state,  ap- 
pear, evidently,  to  have  arisen  in  the  Church  of  Corinth*  The 
great  evil,  felt  by  these  Christians,  concerning  which  they  clearly 
appear  to  me  to  have  written  to  St.  Paid  for  his  directions,  seems 
to  nave  consisted  in  these  two  things :  the  difficulties^  to  which  theg 
were  subjected  hy  their  infidel  husbands  ana  wives^  with  respect  to 
their  attendance  on  the  Ordinances  of  the  Gospel ;  and  their  fearsj 
lest  their  children,  having  one  infidtl  parent,  shotdd,  on  account 
of  this  fact,  be  excluded  from  the  Christian  Churchy  and  denied 
the  Ordinance  of  Baptism.  The  latter  of  these  evils  the  Apostle 
removes,  together  with  the  apprehensions  of  it,  in  the  following 
verse.  For  the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  bdieving 
wife}  and  the  unbelieving  wife  by  the  husband:  else  were  your 
children  unclean  ;  but  now  are  they  holy*  That  is,  the  unbeiievw 
ing  party  in  the  marriage-state  is,  by  means  of  this  connexion 
with  the  believing  party,  sanctified,  in  such  a  sense,  that  the  chi^ 
dren  are  not  put  out  of  the  covenant,  but  may  be  oflfered  up  to 
God  in  Baptism. 

The  former  of  these  difficulties  the  Aposde  obviates  in  the 
verse,  next  succeeding.  But  if  the  unbdieving  depart ;  let  kim 
depart.  £i  6s  MKfr^  X^i^^^y  X"^^^*  ^^  ^^  infidel  separate 
himself,  let  him  separate  nimself.  A  brother,  or  a  sister ^  is  not  in 
bondage  in  such  things.  But  God  hath  called  us  to  peace.  The 
Apostle,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  had  no  control  over  the  Heathen. 
He  says  therefore.  If  the  Infidel  separate  himself  ^  let  him  sepetrate 
himself.  This  is  a  case,  over  which  I  have  no  control ;  in  whieh 
you  can  obtain  no  relief;  and  to  which  you  are,  therefore, 
bound  to  submit  with  patience  and  resignation.  But  a  Brother, 
or  Sister,  is  under  no  obligation  to  follow  the  Infidel  Party ;  what- 
ever may  be  thought  concerning  the  extent  of  the  marriage-vow ; 
nor  to  wrsake  the  Worship  of  God,  or  its  Ordinances;  nor  to 
consent,  that  his  or  her  children  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
privfleges  of  religion.  Such  a  case  involves  the  deepest  bon- 
dage ;  and  to  this  bondage  no  Christian  brother,  or  sister,  is  sub- 
jected. The  Verb,  here  rendered  is  in  bondage,  is  6s6iiku9m ;  lit- 
erally rendered  hath  been  reduced  to  the  deepest  servitude.  The 
servitude,  intended  by  the  Apostle,  is,  in  my  apprehension,  un- 
qmestionably  the  submission  of  a  Christian  to  an  infidel  husband^ 
or  wife,  so  hostile  to  the  Christian  Religion,  as  to  refuse  to  continue 
in  the  marriage  relation,  and  perform  the  duties  involved  in  it,  101- 
less  the  Christian  partner  will  consent  to  give  ub  the  privilege  (f 
the  Gospel.    This  would,  indeed,  be  a  deploraole  bandage ;  am 
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deserving  of  being  expressed  hj  the  strong  term,  which  Sl  Paul 
has  selected. 

Several  very  respectable  Commentators,  and  among  them  Poole^ 
Doddridgty  and  Macknightj  have,  I  am  aware,  supposed  this  bon- 
dage to  consist  in  the  obligation,  under  which  the  Christian  partr 
might  be  ima^ned  to  lie,  to  continue  still  unmarried.  I  acknowf* 
ed^e  myself  surprised  at  this  explanation,  and  at  the  reasons,  by 
which  it  is  professedly  supported.  Dr.  Macknight,  after  alleging 
that  this  is  the  Apostle^s  meaning,  declares,  that  his  decision  is 
just ;  because  there  is  no  reason^  why  the  innocent  party^  through 
the  fault  of  the  gidltt/  party ,  should  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
committing  adultery. 

Poole  sajrs,  '^  Such  a  person  hath  broken  the  bond  of  marriage  g 
and  Christians  are  not  under  bondage^  by  the  laws  of  Oodj  to  Aeep 
themselves  unmarriedj  on  account  of  the  perverseness  of  such  par* 
ties  to  the  marriage  covenant.^^ 

To  this  opinion,  and  these  reasons,  I  answer,  thsX  Christ  has  ext 
pressly  forbidden  the  divorced  wife^  however  innocent,  to  marry 
again ;  and  has  declared^  that  if  she  does  marry,  she  will  be  an 
adulteress.  Certainly,  the  divorced  wife  may  be,  and  often  is,  as 
innocent,  as  the  deserted  wife  ;  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  is  as 
probably  innocent.  With  equal  justice,  then,  may  it  be  said  in 
this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  deserted  wife,  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son, why  the  innocent  party,  through  the  fault  of  the  guilty  party, 
should  be  exposed  to  commit  adultery. 

Again.  The  divorced  ioife  is  more  injured  than  the  deserted  wtfcm 
She  IS  not  only  deprived  of  all  the  privileges,  and  blessings,  lost 
by  the  deserted  wife,  but  of  many  more.  She  is  forced  by  vio- 
lence from  her  husband,  her  children,  and  her  home.  She  is 
turned  out  with  disgrace ;  as  a  woman,  with  whom  her  husband 
could  not  continue  to  live ;  and  usually  with  little  provision,  made 
for  her  subsistence.  The  wife,  who  is  deserted,  is  on  the  contra- 
ry, almost  always  left  in  the  possession  of  her  house,  her  children, 
her  character,  and  tolerable  means  of  subsistence  for  herself  and 
her  family.  She  may  be,  and  most  usually  is,  deserted  for  rea- 
sons, involving  no  disgrace  to  her.  Her  husband  may  have  con- 
tracted an  unwarrantaole  attachment  for  another  object ;  indulged 
a  spirit  of  roving,  and  adventure  ;  disgraced  himself  by  his  pre- 
vious conduct;  or  fled  from  some  exposure  to  punishment  for 
some  crime,  or  from  creditors,  whom  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  pay* 
Accordingly,  deserted  wives  are  probably  as  generally  persons  of 

good  reputation,  as  others  of  their  sex.  On  all  these  accounts, 
le  case  of  the  divorced  wife  is  incomparably  harder,  than  that  of 
the  deserted  wife.  Can  it  be  possible,  that  Christ  has  rescued 
the  deserted  wife  firom  this  deepest  bondage ;  as. these  writers  un- 
derstand it ;  and  have  left  the  divorced  wife,  amid  so  many  more, 
and  severer,  hardships,  yet  equally  innocent,  to  suffer  the  whole 

extent  of  this -tfaraldcmi?  «       '^ 
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Mr*  Poole  says,  the  deserter  hath  broken  the  bond  of  Marriage, 
and  thus  released  the  deserted  parly  from  the  laws  of  God  con- 
cerning it;  so  far  as  they  require  abstinence  from  Marriage. 

I  answer:  The  Divorcer  has  broken  ihis  bond  still  more  vio- 
lently ;  and  made  the  infraction  more  complete.  Of  course,  he 
has,  according  to  this  scheme,  in  a  higher  degree  made  it  lawful 
for  the  divorced  wife  to  marry  again.  This  reasoning,  therefore, 
equally  with  that  of  Dr.  Macknight,  makes  the  decision  of  Christ 
both  unwise,  and  unjust. 

Besides,  this  scheme  renders  the  precept  concerning  Divorce 
entirely  fruitless.  The  man,  who  wishes  to  divorce  his  wife,  is 
by  this  scheme  entirely  released  from  all  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, and  generally  also  from  the  scandal,  usually  attendant  up- 
on this  iniquitous  proceeding.  He  cannot,  indeed,  free  himself 
from  the  sin  of  deserting  his  wife,  and  all  those  sins  which  are 
involved  in  it.  But  he  may  give  his  wife  the  opportunity  of  mar- 
rying, innocently,  another  husband.  When  this  is  done ;  he  him- 
self maV)  for  aught  that  appears,  marry  innocently  another  wife. 
Thus,  by  undergoing  an  absence  of  three  years,  the  lime  here 
United  for  this  object,  he  may  without  any  peculiar  scandal,  and 
without  the  sin  of  adultery,  accomplish  the  very  object,  aimed 
at  in  cases  of  this  nature  by  licentious  men :  viz.  a  second  mar- 
riage. 

St*  Paul  in  the  mean  time,  has  in  this  very  chapter  detemiincd 
the  point  in  question  against  these  Commentators.  Unto  the  mar* 
vied  I  command^  yet  not  /,  but  the  Lord;  Let  not  the  zoife  be  sepa- 
rated  from  her  husband.  But^  even  if  she  be  separated^  let  her  re^ 
main  unmarried^  or  be  reconciled  to  her  husband.  The  word,  here 
translated  separated^  is  the  same  which  is  used  in  the  15th  verse; 
the  subject  of  this  inquiry.  Is  it  credible,  that  an  inspired  man 
should  at  all,  or  that  any  man  of  sober  sense  should  within  the 
compass  of  five  sentences,  give  two  contradictory  precepts  con- 
ccniiiig  any  subject;  especially  a  subject  of  this  importance? 
Peculiarly  it  is  incredible,  that  St.  Paul^  immediately  after  reciting 
a  solenm  command  of  Christ,  and  declaring  it  to  be  his^  shoulu 
suHoin  a  contradictory  command. 

To  me  it  appears  equally  incredible,  that  an  Apostle  should  de- 
signate the  situation,  in  which  Christ  had  placed  an  innocently 
divorced  woman,  innocently  1  mean,  on  hc^r  part,  by  the  word 
^ffJxX&^rai ;  and  thus  style  it  Me  deepest  bo?idage.  It  is,  I  think,  im- 
possible, that  the  spirit  of  God  should  call  any  state  produced  by 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  Christ,  by  the  name  o{  bondage ; 
and  still  more  evidently  impossible,  that  he  should  denote  it  by 
a  name,  expressing  the  most  suffering  and  disgraaful  bondage. 
How  can  such  an  appellation  consist  with  that  phraseology,  in 
which  the  whole  situation  of  Christians  is  by  the  same  Spirit 
stvled  the  giorious  Uhertif  of  the  Sons  of  God  ?  If  the  deserted 
Wife  if  brought  under  this  bondage,  by  b^ing  d«iue.d  the  liberty 
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of  marrying  again  ;   the  divorced  wife  is,  by  the  same  denial, 

brought  undor  this  bondage  in  a  still  more  distressing  degree. 

Vol  to  this  situation  she  is  n^luced  by  the  express  couimand  of 

Christ, 

Finally.     5/.  Paul  himself  has  dearly  shown,  that  this  was  not 

his  meaning,  by  the  words  immediately  following  the  passage  in 
nestion.  But  God  hath  called  hs  to  peace.  For  how  knowett  ihou^ 
^  wife^  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  husband?    Or  how  hiowesi  thou^ 

0  man,  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  wife  ?  Surely  the  second  mar* 
ringc,  contended  for,  cannot  ordinarily  be  the  means  of  the  peace 
here  mentioned :  that  is,  peace  or  concord  between  the  divorced 
pair.  Much  more  is  it  improbable,  that  a  husband,  or  a  wife, 
should  hy  means  of  second  marriages  become  instruments  of  salva* 
tion  fo  each  other.  This  desirable  event  may  be  fairly  hoped  for, 
if  they  continue  unmarried,  from  their  future  reconciliation  to  each 
other ;  bur  cannot  be  even  remotely  hoped  for  from  their  divorce, 
and  their  consequent  final  separation. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the  case  of  the  deserted  wife  is  a  hard  one: 

1  acknowledge  it.  The  sins,  both  of  ourselves 'and  others,  create 
none  but  hard  cases.  That  of  the  divorced  wife  is  still  harder. 
The  reason,  why  this  law  is  established,  is  undoubtedly  found  in 
the  immense  importance  of  the  Marriage  Institution*  It  is  incom* 
purably  better,  that  individuals  should  suffer,  than  that  an  Institu- 
tion, which  is  the  basis  of  all  human  good,  should  be  shaken,  or 
endangered. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  minutely  on  this  abused  passage,  because  it  is 
the  strong  hold  of  those^  with  whom  I  am  contending.  If  they 
cannot  find  support  for  their  opinions  here  ;  they  can  find  it  no 
where.  That  they  cannot  find  it  here  has,  i  trust,  been  shown  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt. 

What  the  Scriptures  teach  us  concerning  the  subject  of  divorce^ 
is  ahundanlly  established  by  Reason.  This  I  shall  attempt  to  evince 
in  the  following  Observations. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  the  Advocates  for  this  system,  that  Me 
Scriptures  do  indeed  forbid  a  divorce  for  any  other  reason  ^  beside  In* 
continence^  or  something  equivalent.  The  things,  which  they  con- 
sider as  equivalent,  are  Obstinate  Desertion^  Gross  Personal  Abuity 
Incompatibility  of  Temper^  Confirmed  Madness^  &€•  1  do  not  in- 
tend, that  they  are  all  agreed  with  respect  to  this  class  of  things ; 
but  that  some  or  other  of  these  they  actually  propose  as  reasons 
for  divorce  equivalent  to  Incontinence. 

Concerning  this  subject  1  observe, 

1  *  That  there  is  no  such  things  as  an  Equivalent  in  this  case. 

No  crime,  no  injury,  affects  the  happiness  of  wedlock,  or  wounds 
so  deeply  every  domestic  interest.  None  so  entirely  terminates 
every  enjoyment,  and  every  hope,  as  the  crime,  mentioned  by  our 
Saviour.^  As  this  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  prccediog  dis- 
course ;  it  would  be  useless  to  spend  time  in  considering  it  any 
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fiuthcr.  I  shall  only  observe,  therefore,  that  Incontinence  not 
only  destroys  connubial  happiness,  and  hopes;  but  annihilates,  so 
far  as  it  extends,  the  very  Inslitution,  from  which  they  spring. 

2*  What  is  at  least  equally  important^  the  Scriptures  have  no 
where  mentioned  any  thing  as  an  equivalent. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  without  a  question,  that,  if  the  Di- 
vine Lawgiver  had  intended,  that  any  thing  should  be  considered, 
in  the  case  in  hand,  as  an  equivalent  to  Incontinence,  He  certainly, 
would  have  expressly  mentioned  it.  Certainly,  He  must,  at  least, 
be  supposed  to  have  hinted  it,  or  alluded  to  it,  in  some  manner  or 
other.  But  this  He  has  not  done.  Unanswerably,  then,  it  was 
no  part  of  his  intentions.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  assumed  as  such 
by  us.  We  are  here,  as  well  as  in  other  cases,  bound  absolutely 
to  see,  that  we  add  not  to  his  words^  lest  he  reprove  us^  and  we  be 
fmrnd  liars.  I  know  of  no  pretence,  that  there  is  any  thine  of 
this  nature  found  in  the  Scriptures,  except  the  desertion,  mention- 
ed in  the  passage,  which  has  been  so  long  the  theme  of  discussion : 
and  this,  it  is  believed,  has  been  clearly  shown  to  have  not  even 
the  remotest  reference  to  the  subject  now  under  consideration. 
But, 

3.  his  urgedj  that  the  evils^  involved  in  the  things  j  here  meniiofui 
ct  equivalents  J  are  intolerable  ;  and  demand  relief  from  human  /»• 
riswudence. 

To  this  I  answer, 

In  the  first  place,  That^  although  these  evils  were  much  greater 
ikon  they  are  in  fact  ;  and  I  acknowledged  them  to  be  very  great; 
yet,  if  God  has  not  thought  proper  to  allow  us,  and  still  more  if  He 
%u  forbidden  us,  to  escape  from  them  in  the  manner  proposed,  they 
must  be  alleged  in  vain  as  arguments  for  Divorce. 

The  Government  of  his  creatures  belongs  only  to  God :  and 
nothing  but  impiety  can  induce  us  to  interfere  with  either  the 
modes,  or  the  principles,  of  his  administration.  If  He  has  permit- 
ted Divorce  on  cither  of  tlicse  grounds ;  it  is  lawful.  If  He  has 
not ;  however  numerous,  or  great,  may  be  the  evils  which  we  suf- 
fer, they  will  not  contribute  at  all  towards  rendering  it  lawful. 

Secondly.  All  these  evils  may  be  relieved  more  perfectly,  than  by 
Divorce  ;  and  as  perfectly,  as  human  Governments  can  relieve  them, 
by  the  Separation  a  mensa  et  thoro. 

In  this  process,  the  parties,  though  not  released  from  the  bonds 
of  llarriage,  are  separated  from  each  other  so  far,  that  the  inno- 
cent party  is  no  longer  bound  to  live  with  the  euilty.  The  com- 
mon property  is  so  disposed  of,  also,  as  to  furnish  provision  for  the 
wants  of  both.  The  Children,  at  the  same  time,  are  distributed 
by  public  justice  in  the  best  manner,  w^hich  the  case  will  admit. 
Here,  all  the  means  are  furnished,  which  can  be  furnished,  for  the 
relief,  and  future  safety,  of  the  aggrieved  party ;  and  incompaia 
blj  better  means  than  any,  which  Divorce  can  ofier. 
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Thirdly.  Divorce^  instead  of  renudtfV'igi  enhances  these  evils  be* 
yond  comprehension* 

A  Lawy  permitting  Divorces^  except  where  personal  worth  and 
wisdom  prevent^  produces  an  immediate  separation  of  interests  among 
all  the  married  persons  in  a  community m  With  a  complete  convic- 
tion of  their  liability  to  Divorce,  for  the  causes  alleged,  every  mar- 
ried pair  begin  their  connexion.  For  this  event,  then,  common 
prudence  requires  them  to  make  such  provision,  as  may  be  in  their 

f>ower.  The  wife,  the  feebler  and  more  dependent  party,  strong- 
y  realizing,  from  the  beginning,  her  danger  of  being  left  to  preca- 
rious means  of  subsistence,  at  a  time  always  uncertain,  and  there- 
fore always  felt  to  be  near,  will  be  driven  by  common  prudence, 
and  powerful  necessity,  to  lay  up  something  in  store  against  the 
evil  day.  The  husband,  aware  of  this  state  of  things  from  the 
beginning,  will  be  irresistibly  led  to  oppose  it  in  every  part  of  its 
progress.  This  he  will  do  by  placing  nis  properly,  so  far  as  it 
may  be  in  his  power,  beyond  the  reach  of  nis  wife ;  and  by  con- 
tending strenuously  for  the  preservation  of  the  remainder. 

A  separation  of  interests  isj  in  all  Intelligent  beings^  necessanly  a 
separation  of  affections*  Heaven  itself  would  cease  to  be  a  world 
of  love,  were  its  inhabitants  no  longer  to  feel  a  common  interest.. 
Oneness  of  interests  makes  their  oneness  of  mind,  life,  and  la^* 
bours.  Separate  the  interests  of  a  married  pair ;  and  you  sepa- 
rate, at  once,  all  their  affections.  Show  them  the  prol^bility,  or 
even  the  possibility,  of  a  future  Divorce ;  and  you  show  them  its 
certainty.  From  this  moment  a  separation  of  interests  is  bejgun. 
From  this  period,  however  affectionate  they  may  originally  have 
been,  their  affection  will  cease.  The  consciousness,  mat  their  in- 
terests are  opposed,  will  immediately  beget  coldness,  alienation, 
jealousy,  and  in  the  end,  riveted  hatred. 

Between  persons,  living  together,  causes  of  dispute  can  never 
fail  frequently  to  arise.  Among  persons,  whose  interests  general- 
ly harmonize,  and  who  are  governed  by  principle  and  mooeratioq, 
such  causes  produce  little  effect.  But  between  persons  in  the  situ- 
ation, which  I  have  described,  they  never  fail  to  operate  with  their 
fullest  efficacy.  Their  minds  are  ready  to  take  nre  on  every  oc- 
casion, and  to  construe  in  the  worst  manner  every  real,  or  suppos- 
ed, provocation;  every  seeming  neglect;  every  slight  word; 
every  unpleasant  look.  They  are  dissatisfied  with  almost  every 
thin^,  that  is  done,  or  left  undone.  A  spark  will  kindle  such  com 
bustible  materials  into  SL  flame. 

Among  persons,  thus  circumstanced,  dispositions,  naturally 
kind,  soon  cecome  unkind :  tempers,  before  sufficiently  comjpati- 
ble,  soon  become  utterly  incompatible.  Where  offices  of  kinoness 
would  have  naturally  multiplied,  and  flourished,  jars  are  multif^- 
ed ;  bitterness  flourishes ;  oisputes  are  eenerated ;  personal  vio- 
lence follows ;  and,  not  unnaturally,  murder  itself.  Thus  the  very 
arils,  which  Divoice  professes  to  relieve,  it  only  creates ;  and 
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fuihcv  -  V  /.•tfaffrt'S  ^hepc  it  designs  to  relieve 

only  c '  en*    '  '*"***-•  -  -^^  "*^  ^^  language  oi'  Dryden^  that 

far  a>  .^.        '^      ..^kif  work  for  man  to  mend." 

ipj^^,  ^^M  ;  '^<  tii/«rw<5  0/  every  married  pair 

It  ''^!Li.  •-'•    ^'*'*  '^^^  would  so  far  unite  their  af- 

yJQc  ^,    ..  '^jjEpeat  part  of  the  debates,  of  which  1  have 

in  th  ^"'  ^'  •     *"'tf  J  *"***'  cases  to  terminate  the  rest  without 

^^u  '"  -'^-   n.    Persons,  who  know  that  their  contentions 

,.-« -''^^u  however  desirable  their  separation  might 
,  .-J*  ^^1,^  to  effect  it,  will,  almost  always,  so  far  malce 
no  *  •'7-^mslances,  as  to  sit  down  in  a  tolerable  stale 

w  -^      "".^jbs^lute  union  of  their  interests  cannot  fail  to 

to  •'"  .fcV.  to  their  minds;  nor  to  operate  on  them  with 

f  '"C^-    Their  affection,  though  occasionally  intermit- 

th  .    -•  "^^  With  its  former  strength.     The  necessity,  w  hich 

^  ••*■  ^  lie  other's  good  offices,  will  daily  be  realized.     The 
f; .  *'*  \^aess  of  fornier  harmony  will  be  remembered.  Their 

f  ''  !I^^  '*""  ^^'^^^  ^^^'''  cares  have  been  so  often  kindly 

'■  •  ^  j  plead  in  the  most  interesting  manner  for  the  continu- 

.'",y<f mutual  goodwill.     Thus  life,  although  not  without 

.1    ",^.vo;i?  of  disquiet,  will,  in  the  main,  go  on  f)Ieasantlyi 

^"^'^aiillions  of  instances,  the  knowledge,  that  Divorce  was 

..>"^,  would  have  produced  discord,  hatred,  separation  and 

"'/^wfll  known  to  every  observer  of  human  nature,  that  a 

■  jj^^it  part  of  this  nature  is  the  lave  of  novelty  and  variety ^  in 

*  ^pursuits*     In  no  case  is  this  propensity  more  predominant, 

v^^  the  case  in  hand.    Polygamists  have  endeavoured  to  satis- 

''^propensity  by  replenishing  their  harams  with  a  multitude  of 

^^     Profligates  have  attempted  to  compass  the  same  object  by 

y^oiniscuous  concubinage.     The  endeavours  of  both,  however. 

'  ^  been  etjnally  fruitless.     David  by  this  disposition  was  seduc- 

jio  adultery.     Soionion^  in  the  multiplication  of  wives  und  con- 

i^nes,  has  shown,  that  it  knows  no  limits ;  and  that  its  eflVcls 

gfi  nothing  but  corruption  and  ruin.     By  Divorce,  this  disf>osi lion 

jjilet  loose;  and  the  spirit  of  licentiousness  has  the  sign  given  to 

foam,  and  ravnre.  without  control.     The  family,  which  all  the 

causes  of  wretcnedness,  already  mentioned,  would  not  have  made 

ynhappy,  will  be  ruined  by  this  cause :  a  cause  sufficiently  power- 

/iiK  and  sufficiently  malignant,  to  ruin  a  world. 

To  the  Children^  such  a  state  vf  things  is  a  repdar  swirce  of  abso* 
lute  destruction.  During  the  contentions  of  the  Parents,  which 
will  usually  be  genrrated  by  the  mere  allainableness  of  a  Divoire, 
and  which  become  ultimately  the  occasion  of  granting  it,  thr  rhiU 
iren  will  either  be  forfrottcn^  or  forced  In  take  sides  loith  the  parmts. 
In  both  cases,  their  uh  )le  education  to  useful  purposes  will  be  nog- 
.hcted*    Particularly!  ibey  will  never  be  iraitud  tfp  m  llu  nuriun 
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and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  Jarring  parents ;  and  there  will  bt 
millions  of  such  parents  wherever  Divorce  prevails,  to  one  where 
It  does  not ;  can  never  teach  their  children  religion,  either  by  pre- 
cept, or  example.  Amid  their  own  irreligious  contentions,  the 
Farce  would  be  too  gross  for  impudence  itself  to  act,  and  too 
ridiculous  to  be  received  seriously  even  by  children.  They  would 
be  left,  therefore,  to  grow  up  Atheists,  or  Nihilists,  without  religiooi 
without  a  God,  without  a  hope. 

In  th^  former  case,  all  their  other  interests;  their  support,  their 
comfort,  their  preparation  for  business,  and  their  hopes  of  future 
usefulness,  reputation,  and  enjoyment ;  would  be  neglected.  Pa- 
rents, whose  minds  were  in  a  continual  state  of  irritation,  and  hos- 
tility, could  never  unite  in  any  thing  of  this  nature:  and  nothing 
of  this  nature,  in  which  they  did  not  unite,  would  ever  be  done  to 
any  purpose. 

In  t/u  latter  case,  the  children  would  be  taught  to  join  one  Parent 
in  contending  against  the  other.  Here,  they  would  be  taught,  some 
to  dialionwir  their  father ^  and  some  to  dishonour  their  mother  ;  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  Moral  Law;  and  taught  by  those,  whom 
God  had  appointed  to  teach  them  this  law.  Filial  impiety  is  the 
most  unnatural  and  monstrous  wickedness,  of  which  children  are 
ordinarily  guilty.  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that  it  should 
conduct  them  to  every  other  wickedness ;  that  it  should  end 
in  impiety  to  GoJ,  or  injustice  to  mankind.  The  children, 
here,  are  directly  taught  by  one  parent  to  hate  and  despise  the 
other.  Their  contentions  and  calumnirs,  their  mutual  scorn  and 
haired,  will  force  the  childi-en  to  despise  both.  Children,  who 
regard  their  parehls  with  habitual  direspcct,  will  soon  respect 
neither  man,  nor  God.  Devoid  of  principle,  destitute  of  every 
good  habit,  trained  up  to  insubordination  and  rebellion,  and  wit- 
nesses, from  their  infancy,  of  discord  only,  malignity,  abuse,  and 
slander ;  they  are  prepared  to  be  mere  villains,  nuisances,  and 
pests,  in  the  world. 

I  have  all  along  supposed  the  parents  to  continue  together,  until 
the  children  have  grown  up  to  some  degree  of  maturity  and  retlrc- 
tion.     This,  however,  would  by  no  means  be  the  common  case ; 
and  would  exist  less  and  less  frequently,  as  Divorces  multiplied. 
The  conseciuences  of  an  earlier  separation,  such  as  would  gener- 
ally take  place,  would  be  still  more  dreadful.     Such  of  the  chiU 
dren^  as  followed  the  mother^  however  aflectionate  might  be  her 
disposition,  would  share  in  all  the  calamities,  necessarily  springing 
from  her  unprotected,  suffering  condition.     Women  are  constitu- 
tionally unfitted  to  encounter  the  rude,  toilsome,  and  discouraging 
scenes,  every  where  presented  by  this  unkind,  untoward  world,  and 
allotted  by  the  Creator  only  to  the  robust  hardihood  of  man.     A 
divorced  female  is  almost  necessarily  an  outcast.     Her  children, 
who  follow  her  fortunes,  must  be  outcasts  also.     Defenceless  her- 
•tl4  ahe  caoQot  defend  ihgtd.    Unable  to  support  herselfi  she  will 
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be  still  more  uilable  to  support  them.  Even  the  spirit  of  moder- 
ation will  regard  her  as  unworthy  and  disgraced.  The  common 
feelings  of  tne  world  will  mark  her  as  the  mere  butt  of  scorn 
and  infamy.  Why  was  she  divorced?  ^'  Because  she  was  unfit 
to  sustain  the  character  of  a  wife,"  will  be  the  answer,  every 
where  hissed  out  by  the  tongue  of  contempt.  In  all  tUs  con- 
tempt, and  in  all  the  evils,  which  this  wolfish  spirit  draws  in  itar 
train,  the  children  will  necessaHIy  share ;  and  will  be  regarded, 
like  the  spurious  offspring  of  beggars,  born  under  a  hedge,  and 
buried  in  a  ditch. 

Such  of  them,  as  survived  their  multiplied  sufferings ;  and  these 
would  be  comparatively  few;  would  be  solitary,  deserted  beings; 
without  a  home  ;  without  a  father ;  without  education;  without  m- 
dustry  ;  without  emplo3mient ;  without  comforts ;  and  without 
hopes ;  residing  no  where,  and  related  to  nobody.  Like  the  wild 
men,  said  to  be  found  at  times  in  the  Forests  of  Gtrmany  and  Po^ 
land,  and  supposed  to  be  nursed  by  bears j  they  would  sustain  the 
character  of  mere  animals.  At  war  with  every  thing,  and  by 
every  thing  warred  upon ;  when  out  of  sight,  forgotten  ;  and  when 
seen,  regarded  only  with  horror ;  they  would  live  without  a  friend; 
without  a  name  ;  nay,  sunk  beneath  the  cattle  wandering  in  the 
same  deserts,  without  a  mark,  to  denote  to  whom  they  belonged. 
Thus  they  would  prowl  through  life ;  and  putrefy  on  the  spot, 
where  they  were  seized  by  death. 

Jsfor  would  the  children^  who  followed  the  father,  inmost  instanceSj 
be  at  all  more  comfortable.  The  cold-hearted  cruelty  of  step- 
mothers  is  proverbial.  Palpable  injustice  has,  1  doubt  not,  been 
extensively  done  by  the  unkind  opinions  of  the  public  to  persons 
of  this  denomination.  I  have  myself  known  multitudes  of  persons 
fill  this  station  with  great  integrity,  tenderness,  and  excellence. 
Yet  even  in  this  enlightened,  refined,  and  Christianized  country,  I 
believe  there  are  few  mothers,  who  leave  the  world  while  their 
families  are  young,  without  very  serious  anxieties  concerning  the 
treatment,  which  their  children  will  receive  from  their  future  step- 
mothers. This,  and  every  thing  else,  dreaded  or  complained  of, 
with  respect  to  the  class  of  persons  in  question,  exists  in  the  midst 
of  a  community,  made  up  of  Parents,  married  according  to  the 
Laws  of  God.  Their  families,  also,  live  in  the  midst  of  civilization, 
gentleness  of  manners,  and  the  mild  influence  of  Religion  ;  where 
tne  whole  tide  of  things  flows  favourably  to  humanity,  justice,  kind- 
ness, and  all  the  interests  of  the  unprotected. 

Far  different  would  be  the  situation  of  children,  under  this  su- 

Eerintendcnce,  in  regions  where  divorce  prevails.  The  Father, 
aving  released  himself  from  one  wife,  and  married  another,  would 
soon  forsake  the  second  for  a  third  ;  this  for  a  fourth  ;  this  for  a 
fifth;  and  thus  onward,  without  any  known  limit.  A  French  soldier 
lately  declared  before  a  judicial  tnbunal  in  Paris  that  he  had  mar- 
ried eleven  wives,  in  eleven  years  i  and  boasted  of  this  tact  as 


honourable  and  meritorious.  The  scandal  would  40on  .va^sh,; 
and  mere  convenience,  whim,  or  paftsion,  control  the'  conduct 
What,  then,  wouiJ  become  of  those  children  of  the  first  wife,  who 
fell  under  the  management  of  such  a  succession  of  stepmoihens ; 
absoiiiie  strangers  to  their  family,  iheir  intere^ts^  an  J  even  their 
Jegrtimacy:  their  mothers,  only  for  a  year,^  a  montbt  or  a  day: 
•mothers,  before  whom  they  would  only  pass  in  review^  rather  tbiaA 
with  whom  they  would  live:  mothers^distractedin  theiraficctionSf 
-ftf  they  had  any;  certainly  in  their  thoughts,  cares,  and  laboufif 
distrrbuted  to  so  many  chdJren  of  so  many  sorts,  iiaving  so  man^ 
.interests^  and  distracted,  themselves,  by  so  many  contentions  f 
Who  does  not  see  with  a  glance,  that,  even  where  bumaniiv  and 
principle  reigned,  these  friendless  beings  would  soon  be  neglected 
w  the  stepmother  in  fevour  of  her  own  offspring?  What  must 
i>e  their  fate,  where  lewdness  had  succeeded  to  principle,  and  hu« 
inanity  had  ahready  been  frozen  out  of  the  heart  ?  Soon,  veiy 
soon,  must  they  become  mere  and  miserable  outcasts-;  like  those, 
who  wandered  away  from  their  Other's  house  wiih  their  divorced 
motiien 

Divorces,  once  authorized,  would  soon  become  numerous,  and 
tin  most  countries  would,*  in  a  moderate  period  of  Xime,  control  the 
^'hoie  state  of  society,  isven  in  IhisStule^  where  th^  tide  of  man- 
nors  and  morals  is  entirely  against  them,*a4id  vi&hefe,  for  aooe- 
what  more  than  a  century,  they  have  blackened  the  public 
character  with  a  strange,  and  solilarv,  but  dreadful,  spot,  they 
were,  indeed,  for  a  long  time,  rare,  'f  he  deformity  of  the  object 
was  so  great,  tHe  prevalence  of  vital  Religion  was  so  general, 
and  the  power  of  Conscience  and  of  public  opinion  so  elRcacious, 
that  few,  very  few  comparatively,  had  sutficient  hardihood  to 
apply.  The  Law,  also,  allowed  of  less  latitude  to  applications. 
At  the  present  time,  the  progi*ess  of  this  evil  is  alarming  and  ter- 
rible. In  this  town,*  within  five  yeai-s,  more  than  fifty  divorces 
have  been  granted:  at  an  average  calculation,  more  than  four  hun- 
dred in  the  whole  State  during  this  period  :  that  i»,  one,  out  o\ 
every  hundred  married  pairs.  What  a  flaming  proof  is,  here,  of 
the  baleful  influence  of  this  corruption  on  a  people,  otherwise  re- 
markably distinguished  for  their  intelligence,  morals,  and  religion! 
Happily,  a  strenuous  opposition  is  begun  to  this  anti-scriptural  law, 
which  it  may  be  fairly  hoped,  will  soon  terminate  in  its  final  re- 
vocation. 

In  France,  wilhin  three  months  after  the  Law,  permitting  Di- 
vorces, was  enacted  by  the  National  Assembly,  there  were,  in  the 
City  of  Paris  almost  as  many  Divorces  registered,  as  M  jrriages. 
In  the  whole  Kingdom,  there  were,  as  r'portovl  by  the  Abbe  uVf- 
^oire.  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  National  Assembly  on  that 
subject,  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  Divorces  registered  wilhin 
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In  the  Catechism  of  King  Edward  it  is  thus  explained.  '^  It 
command(*th  us  to  bcguilc  no  man;  to  occupy  no  unlawful  wares; 
to  envy  no  man  hisweulih;  and  to  think  iK)tbing  protitable,  that 
cither  is  not  just,  or  diflfereih  from  right  and  honesty,"  In  (his 
manner  we  arc  abundantly  warranted  to  understand  it  by  our  Sa* 
viour's  Commentary  on  the  other  Commands,  in  bis  sermon  on  the 
Mount*  Accordingly,  it  has  been  generally  understood  in  the 
same  comprehensive  manner  by  divines.  To  this  interpretation, 
the  nature  of  the  subject  gives  the  fullest  warrant.  Jill  Ma/,  nthich 
ii  tinful  in  ihefi^  is  the  taking  of  our  neighbour'* i  property^  without 
hii  knmpUdge  or  constnl^  and  converting  it  to  our  own  use*  In 
every  fi*aud  we  do  exactly  the  same  thing,  although  in  a  difirrent 
manner.  Every  fraud,  therefore,  whatever  be  the  form  in  which 
it  is  practised,  partakes  of  the  very  same  sinful  nature,  which  is 
found  in'  tbefl. 

Fraud  is  in  all  instances  a  violation  of  what  is  commonly  called 
Honesty^  or  Ommutative  Justice,  Honesty^  in  the  Scriptural  sense j 
is  a  disposition  to  render^  or  the  actual  rendering  of  an  equivalent 
for  tohat  we  receive^  in  our  dealings  with  others*  This  equi\'alent 
may  consist  either  of  property^  or  ai  services  /  Honesty  being  equal* 
ly  concerned  with  both.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  such  a  thing, 
as  defrauding  oneU  self.  "  Whatsoever  doth,  or  may  unjustfy 
binder  our  own  outward  estate,''  or,  in  other,  words,  that  comfort^ 
isndbtnefit^  which  we  might  derive  from  our  property^  or  from  our 
opportunities  of  acquiring  i7,  is  of  this  nature  ;  and  is  accordingly 
forbidden  by  this  Commandment. 

With  these  introductory  observations,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  prohibition  in  the  Text,  under  the  following  heads: 

I.  7%e  Fraudulent  Conduct^  which  respects  Ourselves^  and  our 
Tamilies;  and, 

n.  That^  which  respects  others. 

I.  /  shall  mention  several  kinds  of  fraudulent  conduct^  which 
most  immediately  respects  ourselves^  and  our  families. 

All  the  members  of  a  Family  have  a  common  interest ;  and  are 
so  intimately  united  in  every  domestic  concern,  that,  if  one  mem* 
ier  suffer^  all  the  metnbers  suffer  with  it  ;  or  if  one  member  he  Aon- 
•urcct,  all  the  members  rejqice  with  it.  Whatever  affects  the  head 
must  affect  the  whole  body.  If  a  man  defraud  himself,  either  di- 
rectly, or  indirectly,  he  cannot  fail,  therefore,  of  defrauding  his 
femify.  For  this  reason,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  consider  the 
Fannily  of  a  man,  as  unitec^  with  himself  in  this  part  of  my  Sub- 
ject.    The 

1.  Specimtn  of  Frauds  which  I  shall  mention  under  this  head^  is 
/dlentss. 

That  Idleness  hinders  our  own  wealth,  or  outward  estate,  will 
not  he  questioned.  I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful^  says  Solo- 
mun^  and  h/  the  vineyard  tif  th€  man  void  of  umUrstandingj  umd 
hJ  ii  mm  M  gramn  wsr  with  ikoms  i  mtdnHlh^  hstd-mnndt^ 


fact  there^;  and  the  sione^wall  ikereofwas  broken  doimt.  Then  I 
saw  (uul  eotisidered  il  wdL  I  looked  upon  it,  and  received  inatruC" 
tion.  Yet  a  little  sleeps  a  little  slumber^  a  tittle  folding  of  the  hands 
to  sleep.  So  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  one  that  travellethj  and  thy 
WMit  as  an  armed  man* 

IJIc'iiosSy  at  ihe  same  time,  is  obviously  a  fraud.  The  lazy 
m.ui  cbeau  himself  of  eood,  which  God  hath  given  to  him;  of  en- 
j  lynieiiLs,  pot  into  his  hands  by  the  bounty  of  his  Ci*eator.  These 
blessings  he  barters  for  the  love  of  ease.  The  price,  which  he 
f Kiys,  is  very  great :  that,  which  he  gets  in  return,  is  dross  and 
dung. 

Tiu  Mischiefs  of  Idleness  are  numerous,  and  important* 

lit  the  first  place.     Idleness  is  a  sinful  waste  of  oiir  Time. 

Our  lime  is  a  possession,  of  inestimable  value.  The  best  em* 
ploymcMUof  il,  that  is,  such  an  employment  of  it  as  the  Scriptures 
require,  involves  all,  which  is  meant  by  our  duty.  The  loss,  or 
waste,  of  il,  is,  therefore,  no  other  than  the  los^  or  omission  of  all 
our  duly ;  the  frustration  of  ihe  purpose  for  which  we  were  cre- 
ated. 

Secondly.  Idleness  is  a  sinful  reaste  of  our  Talents. 

By  these  I  mean  all  the  powers  of  body  and  mind ;  and  the 
means*  which  God  has  furnished  us  in  his  Providence,  of  employ* 
ing  them  for  valuable  ends.  Our  Time  and  Talents,  linited,  con* 
siiiute  our  whole  capacity  of  being  useful ;  our  worth ;  our  all. 
The  idle  man  wastes  them  both ;  wraps  them  up  in  a  napkin,  and 
buries  them  in  the  earth.  In  this  manner  he  robs  God.  of  the  end 
for  which  he  was  made ;  and  becomes  a  burden  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  his  fellow-men.  He  eats  what  others  provide :  and,  while 
they  are  industriously  engaged  in  labour,  his  business  is  only  to 
devour.  Thus  he  is  carried  by  mankind,  as  a  load,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  ;  is  diespised,  loathed,  and  execrated,  while  he 
lives  ;  and,  wben  he  dies,  is  buried,  like  the  carcass  of  an  animal, 
to  fulfil  the  demands  of  decency,  and  merely  to  get  rid  of  a  nui- 
sance. 

In  the  mean  lime,  his  drowsiness  clothes  himself  and  his  family 
»t7A  rags;  prevents  them  from  the  enjoyments,  common  to  au 
around  them ;  disappoints,  without  a  reason  perceivable  by  them^ 
all  their  iust  expectations;  and,  as  was  formerly  observed  con- 
cerning the  drunkenness  of  a  Parent,  sinks  them  below  the  com- 
mon level  of  mankind.  Want  in  every  form,  and  all  the  miseries 
of  want,  arrest  them  daily,  and  through  hfe.  Their  food  is  poor 
and  scanty.  Their  clothes  are  rags.  They  are  pinched  with 
col  J,  through  the  destitution  of  fuel ;  and  deprived  of  lifreshing. 
sl'^ep,  because  their  bed  is  the  earth,  and  because  their  dwellings 
a  m?re  sieve,  admits  without  obstruction  snow  and  rain,  the  frost 
and  the  storm.  Thus,  while  they  see  abnost  all  others  around 
ihem.  possessed  ia  abumbnce,^  net  of  the  necessaries  only,  but  ofi 
all  ihi  f  innlirirtM  aikb  moiL  af  Ab  canvaaieiicas^  ot  lUs^i  tnev  tfanite 
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selves  are  forced  to  look  on,  and  thirst,  and  pine,ibr  the  tempting 
enjoyments :  while,  like  Tantalus^  they  are  forbidden  by  an  iron- 
handed  necessity  to  taste  the  good. 

At  the  same  time,  the  man  is  forced  to  feel,  while  his  family 
also  arc  compelled  by  him  to  feel,  that  he,  their  husband,  and 
their  father,  is  the  subject  of  supreme  folly,  and  insignificance, 
and  of  gross,  unremitted,  and  hopeless  sin;  of  folly,  nhich  is 
causeless ;  insignificance,  voluntarily  assumed ;  sin,  unnecessary 
and  wanton ;  and  that  he  is  an  object  of  general  and  extreme  con- 
tempt. The  contempt,  directed  immediately  to  him,  is  of  course 
extended  to  his  family,  also ;  and  they  are  compelled,  at  their 
first  entrance  into  the  world,  to  encounter  the  eye  of  scorn,  and 
the  tongue  of  derision.  All  these  evils  are  sustained,  ulso,  only 
that  the  man  may  lead  the  life  of  a  sluggard,  be  assimilated  to  the 
sloth  in  his  character,  and  rival  the  swinc  in  bis  favourite  mode  of 
life,  and  his  most  coveted  enjoyments. 

Thirdly.  Idleness  exposes  a  man  to  many  temptations^  and  many 
sins. 

A  lazy  man  is,  of  course,  without  any  useful  engagement :  his 
mind  is  therefore  vacant,  and  ready  for  the  admission  of  any  sin, 
which  seeks  admission.  To  such  a  man  temptations  may  be  said 
to  be  always  welcome.  They  are  guests,  lor  which  he  is  regu- 
larly prepared  :  and  he  has  neither  company  nor  business,  to 
hinder  him  from  yielding  to  them  whatever  attention,  or  entertain- 
ment, they  may  demand.  The  proverbial  adage,  that  ''Satan 
will  em[«loy  him,  who  does  not  hnd  employment  for  himscll," 
is  fouuvl  d  in  experience,  and  good  sense.  The  mind,  even  of 
the  idlest  m:ui,  will  be  busy  ;  and  the  mind,  which  is  not  busied 
in  its  duly,  will  be  busied  in  sin.  Om  such  a  mind  every  temp- 
tation is  secure  of  a  powerful  influence ;  entices  without*  oppo- 
sition ;  and  conquers  without  even  a  struggle,  or  a  sigh.  Hence 
\ve  find  such  a  man  devoted,  not  only  to  the  general  sin  of  idle- 
ness, but  to  all  the  other  sins  which  he  can  conveniently  practise. 

The  Slus(gard^  says  Solomon,  is  wiser  in  his  own  conceit^  than 
seven  men^  that  can  render  a  reason.  From  this  miserable  vanity, 
of  which  their  deplorable  mismanagement  of  their  own  affairs 
ought  to  cure  ihem  at  a  glance,  it  arises  that  Sluggards  so  com- 
monly become  the  profrssed  counsellors  of  mankind.  Hence  it 
arises,  that  so  many  of  them  are  politicians^  pettifoggers^  and  sepa^ 
rat ical  preachers.  They  know  nothing,  it  is  true,  except  what  an 
abecedarian  knows,  of  either  Divinity^  Law^  or  Government.  Still 
they  feel,  and  declare,  themselves  to  be  abundantly  able  to  teach 
-the  way  to  Heaven,  which  they  have  never  learned  ;  and  to  ex- 
plain Laws,  which  they  never  studied.  The  affairs  of  a  Nation, 
so  numerous,  so  complicated,  and  so  extensive,  as  to  be  compre- 
hended only  by  minus  peculiarly  capacious,  and  to  demand  the 
laborious  stuJy  of  a  life,  these  men  understand  instinctively ; 
without  inqutiyi  iDformatioDi  or  thoi^hL    Their  own  afiaiis*  il 
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is  true,  thejr  manage  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  conduct  them  only 
to  ruin ;   yet  they  feel  perfectly  competent  to  manage  the  af* 
fairs  of  a  Nation  with  prc-eniinent  skill,  and  certain  success. 
Every  thing  in   the  concerns  of  the  public,  if  you  will  believe 
them,  goe*i  wrong ;  and  will  never  be  set  right,  if  vou  will  be- 
lieve them  a  little  further,  by  any  body  but  themselves.     These 
men  are  smoke  to  the  eye«,  and  vinegar  to  the  teeth^  of  persons 
possessing  real  understanding*      To  the  public  they  are  mere 
nuisances,  living  on  the  earnings  of  others ;    fomentors  of  dis* 
content ;  active  agents  in  riots  and  broils ;  incendiaries,  who  con- 
sume  th?  peace  and  comfort  of  all  around  them,  and  who  well  de- 
serve to  DC  the  by -word  and  the  hissing,  of  every  upright  and 
benevolent  citizen.     Such  were  the  men,  whom  iho-Jews  of  Thes" 
salonica  gathered  into  a  company  against  Paul ;  who  set  ail  the 
Citu  in  an  uproar;  and  attempted  to  destroy  the  Apostle,  and  his 
Religion,  by  the  violence  of  a  mob.     They  were  ayopuot ;  li*ans- 
laicd  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort ;  literally,  idle,  lounging  haunt" 
ers  of  market  places. 

It  ought  particularly  to  be  remtjmbered,  ihdX  persons  of  this  cliar" 
acter  rarely  become  converts  to  Christianity.  Among  all  those, 
who,  within  my  knowledge,  have  appeared  to  become  sincerely 
penitent  and  reformed,  1  recollect  only  a,  single  lazy  man:  and 
this  man  became  industrious  from  the  moment  of  his  apparent,  and, 
I  doubt  not,  real  conversion.  The  sinful  prostitution  of  his  time 
and  talents  by  idleness,  and  his  ready  admission  of  temptations  to 
his  heart,  fix  the  idler  in  a  regular  hostility  against  all  the  promis- 
es, and  threatenings,  of  Reh^ion :  while  his  seif-conceit  makes 
him  too  wise,  willingly  to  receive  wisdom  even  from  God.  Few 
cases  in  human  life  are,  in  this  respect,  more  desperate,  than  that 
of  the  Idler.  A  Preacher,  destined  to  address  an  assembly  of 
such  men,  might,  with  nearly  the  same  hope  of  success,  exchange 
his  Desk  for  the  Church- Yard  \  and  waste  his  eloquence  upon 
the  tenants  of  the  grave. 

In  the  mean  time,  every  lazy  man  ought  steadily  to  remember, 
that  his  very  subsistence  u  founded  on  Fraud.  Ij  any  man  will 
not  work,  saith  the  Proprietor  of  all  things,  neither  let  him  eat.  For 
him  to  eat  is  to  rob ;  to  rob  his  Maker  oihU  property,  and  his  fel- 
low-men of  theirs. 

2.  Prodigality  is  another  Fraud,  of  the  same  general  nature. 
There  are  various  moJes  of  ProJigality.  Property  may  be 
wasted  by  ncgl'gonce;  by  foolish  bargains;  by  the  inj  idicious 
management  of  business ;  by  bold  adventures,  and  by  direct  pro- 
fusion. The  guilt,  in  the  dirfl^rcnt  cases,  may  vary  somewhat.  The 
genenil  nature  of  the  conduct,  its  folly,  and  its  end,  are  substan- 
tially the  same.  There  will;  th?refore,  be  no  necessity  of  distin- 
guishing it,  here,  with  any  particular  attention. 

The  effects  of  Prodigality  are,  in  many  respects,  exactly  the 
MUM  with  tboM  of  Idlenett.    By  both  of  these  vio^s  property  it 
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eflfbctually  wasted.  The  ncfflieent  waster  of  property  is  infltieflc- 
ed  by  the  same  motives,  which  govern  the  Idler  ^  and  shuns  the 
labour  of  preserving  it,  as  the  IJIer  the  hhour  of  actfwring  it,  from 
the  mere  love  of  ease.  The  Spenclthrift  sniiatiders  il,  from 
a  foolish  fondness  for  the  several  enjoyments,  ot  which  he  makes 
it  the  price ;  from  the  love  of  show ;  the  indulgence  of  whim ; 
and  the  relish  for  luxurious  and  voluptuous  gratification.  The 
obj:*cts  of  his  expense  are,  either  in  their  decree,  or  their  kind, 
always  unnecessary  to  his  true  interest,  ana  his  real  comfort* 
Passions,  which  oueht  not  to  be  indulged ;  whims,  which  oughl 
not  to  exist,  much  less  to  be  cherished ;  govern  his  mind  with 
despotic  sway;  and  make  him  their  absolute  and  miserable 
slave.  Unsatisfied  with  what  he  is,  and  what  he  has,  he  pines 
incessantly,  with  a  sickly  taste  for  some  new  gratification ;  for 
objocts,  in  which  he  supposes  happiness  to  lie,  and  in  which  he 
expects  to  satisfy  a  relish,  too  restless,  craving,  and  capriciouSi 
ever  to  be  satisfied.  His  appetite  is  canine  ;  not  merely  eatine 
and  drinking,  but  devouring ;  and,  although  daily  crammed^  is  siiU 
hungrjr. 

Vanity  and  pride  are  also  perpetual  prompters  to  the  Prodigal; 
▼anity,  which  cries  with  an  unceasing  voice,  "  CHve^  give  ;"  pnde, 
which  never  saith,  "  //  is  enoughJ^^  Goaded  by  these  passionSf 
he  struggles  with  unceasing  anxiety  to  outrun  those  around  hiffl 
in  the  splendour  of  dress,  equipage,  houses,  gardens,  and  other 
objects  of  expense.  The  contest  of  one  with  many  is  almost  ne- 
cessarily uncciual.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  that  some  of  his  com- 
petitors should  not  excel  him  in  one  thine,  and  some  in  another; 
or  that,  whenever  he  is  excelled,  he  should  not  be  unhappy.  In 
its  nature,  the  strife  is  unwise,  and  fruidess;  because  neither  the 
spirit,  nor  the  efforts,  of  rivalry,  ever  made  any  man  happy.  In 
its  progress,  it  necessarily  disappoints  all  his  eager  wishes,  and 
fond*  hopes.  When  he  succeeds,  the  expectfcd  enjoyment  expires 
in  the  very  moment  of  success  :  when  he  fails,  the  disappointment 
makes  him  miserable.  With  all  this,  he  is  preparing  himself 
insensibly  for  more  accumulated  misery.  No  ri*odigal  ever 
looks  into  his  affairs  ;  nor  conjectures  the  extent  of  his  ex- 
penses. Of  course,  no  Prodigal  ever  perceives  the  rapidity  with 
which  his  property  declines.  To  men  of  this  sort  ruin  is  always 
nearer,  than  they  mistrust;  and  hastens  with  a  celerity,  of  which 
they  never  dreamed.  While  the  means  of  expense  are  supposed 
to  fast,  the  whole  host  of  sharpers  fasten  on  him  as  their  prey. 
The  jockey  cheats  him  in  a  oargain.  The  swindler  borrows, 
and  runs  away  with  his  money.  The  usurer  furnishes  him  with 
loans,  at  an  enormous  interest.  Heedless  of  expense,  and  greedy 
of  the  enjoyments  which  it  procures,  every  manufacturer  of  frip- 
pery, every  owner  of  a  toy-shop  selects  him  as  his  own  best  cus- 
tomer; and  exchanges  the  merchandize  of  Vanity^&ir  for  his 
monqr  and  his  lands. 
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Such  a  career  Providence  never  suffers  to  last  long*  Unsuf- 
pectcd  by  himseir,  but  foreseen  by  all  around  him,  Ruin,  hastening 
with  rapid  steps,  knocks  at  his  door  in  an  evil  hour.  The  host 
of  wretches,  who  pamper  themselves  on  his  extravagance  while 
thoy  secretly  laugn  at  his  folly,  startled  at  the  sound,  are  out 
of  sight  in  a  moment.  They  have,  indeed,  rioted  at  his  ei- 
pense ;  and  might  be  expected  to  be  grateful  for  what  he  has 
given.  But  gratitude  is  rarely  created  by  profusion;  and  the 
hearts  of  such  men  were  never  susceptible  of  gratitude.  They 
have  feasted  on  enjoyments,  which  he  furnished :  but  they  canic 
ofily  to  feast ;  not  to  sympathize.  They  have  encouraged  his  ex- 
perise ;  praised  his  generosity  ;  admired  his  taste  ;  and  professed 
a  deep  interest  in  his  happiness.  But  their  whole  business  terroi* 
nated  in  enjoying,  praising,  admiring,  and  professing.  They  arc 
harpies,  who  gathered  around  him,  to  revel  on  his  profusion ;  and 
sycophants,  who  flattered  him,  that  they  might  oe  admitted  to 
Ine  revel.  For  him,  for  any  other  human  being,  they  never  ex- 
ercised a  generous  thought ;  a  sympathi-.ng  feeling ;  an  honest 
Good-will.  The  house  orsuflcring  has  no  charms  for  th^-m.  They 
came  only  to  get ;  and,  when  they  can  get  no  longer,  they  coine 
no  more. 

When  they  have  taken  their  flight ;  instead  of  being  grateful  to 
him  for  the  enjoyments,  on  which  they  have  so  long,  and  so  riot* 
ously  feasted  at  his  expense,  they  are  among  the  first,  most  inces- 
sant, and  most  clamorous,  of  those,  who  load  biro  with  censure. 
Instead  of  pitying  his  calamities;  calamities,  into  which  they 
have  persuaded,  urged,  and  flattered  him ;  they  make  both  him, 
and  them,  the  butt  of  ridicule ;  a  mark,  for  scorn  to  shoot  at ;  and 
persuade  the  world  to  forget,  that  they  have  been  eminently 
the  causes  of  his  destruction,  by  vociferating  their  contempt  of 
his  folly. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  door  is  thronged  by  a  mob  of  duns,  and  a 
host  of  bailiffs.  His  houses  and  lands  pass  away  to  the  sharpers, 
who  have  been  long  fattening  upon  his  spoils.  His  equipage,  bis 
furniture,  even  the  very  bed  on  which  he  has  slept,  is  struck  off  to 
the  highest  bidder.  The  sprightly  sound  of  the  viol,  and  the  harp- 
sichora,  is  succeeded  by  the  rude  hammer  of  the  Auctioneer. 
Broken  in  fortune,  and  broken  in  heart,  the  miserable  squanderer, 
and  his  miserable  family,  quit  their  luxurious  mansion,  and  shel- 
ter themselves  in  a  solitary  hovel. 

This  wretched  career  is  rendered  more  sinful^  and  more  unhappy^ 
by  the  avarice^  which  regularly  haunts  the  prodigal*  Addison^  m 
a  beautiful  allegory,  informs  us,  that  Luxury  and  Avarice  were 
formerly  at  war ;  that,  after  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  they 
agreed, at  length,  to  a  permanent  peace;  on  the  condition,  that 
Luxury  should  dismiss  Plenty  from  his  service,  and  Avarice,  Pov- 
erty ;  their  respective  Ministers  of  State ;  and  that  Avarice  should 
become  the  Minister  of  Luxury,  and  Luxury  of  Avaiieei  \ft 
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.iurnB^'  Shcc  tltat  period,  he  informs  us.  Luxury  ministers  to 
Avarice,  and  Aviirice  to  Luxury.  pA'vvy  prodiyd  is,  in  in- 
(eutton  al  least,  a  luxurious  man.  Every  prodigal,  aimofity  is 
avaricious.  He  gnisps  ai  money  eagerly,  ll.al  he  may  find  the 
l|ieani^  of  continuing  his  darling  protusion  ;  and  covets  mlth  as 
Craving  an  appetite,  that  he  naiy  spend,  as  the  mi*»er,  l^at  he 
may  hoard.  Like  the  miserable  sunerers,  describe  J  by  Isaiah, 
ne  mill  not  spare  even  his  own  brother ;  but  will  snatch  oti  the 
right  handf  and  still  be  hungry  ;  and  devour  on  the  hft^  and  will 
9|ol  be  satisfied. 

Equally  exposed  is  he  to  the  sin  of  Fraud}  as  perpf  trated  upon  his 
ftllow'men.  Peculiarly  is  he  of  the  number  c^*  those  wrcktd^  uho 
porron  and  never  pay.  No  man  is  more  lavish  of  promises,  notes, 
and  bonds;  and  no  man  more  stinted  in  discharging  his  honest 
debts*  The  farmer,  mechanic,  and  manufacturer,  are  peculiarly 
0ie  objects  of  his  fraud.  The  debts,  which  he  pays  at  all,  are 
those,  which  he  is  pleased  to  style  debts  of  honour;  the  debts 
of  luxury  ;  debts,  contracted  to  furnish  the  means  of  splendour 
mnd  voluptuousness.  The  necessaries  of  life  are  ol  j(  cis,  too 
)iumble  to  be  ranked  in  the  list  of  his  enjoyments.  Insignificant 
in  themselves,  that  is,  as  he  estimates  them,  ihey  are  nci  felt  to  be 
deserving  of  his  attention.  Those,  who  furnish  them,  also,  are 
loo  modest,  and  too  quiet,  to  compel  his  regard.  Those,  who 
jpvtify  the  demands  of  show  ami  pleasure,  are,  in  his  view,  ]\ct' 
sons  of  higher  consec^iience  *,  and  are  usually  too  clamorous,  ami 
too  persevering,  in  their  demands,  to  suffer  them  to  be  turned  away 
by  a  mere  succession  of  empty  promises.  7'Aet>  claims  are  of 
cpurse  first  satisfied.  Not  the  ncA,  but  the  poor^  and  the  hungry^ 
nBre  here  sent  away  empty* 

The  same  necessity^  which  drives  him  to  promise-breaking^  ^^g^ 
him  also  into  its  twin  vice  of  lyin^*  He  wants  money  daily  ;  and 
^s  the  ordinary  means  of  obtaining  it  fail,  he  resorts  to  every  art, 
and  fetch,  and  falsehood,  to  supply  his  pressing  necessities.  A 
true  ikccqunt  of  his  circumstances,  and  designs,  would  prevent 
every  supply.  To  falsehood  therefore,  and  to  trick,  he  oeiakes 
himself,  as  the  most  obvious  means  of  relieving  his  immediate 
wants.  lii  this  manner  he  becomes,  within  a  modci*atc  pcriod|  a 
common  cheat,  and  a  common  liar. 

Abr  f*  the  prodigal  much  less  in  danger  from  drunkenness^  TAt 
peculiar  distress,  which  attends  the  consciousness  of  embarrassed 
tiihirs,  made  up  of  the  strong  pressure  of  wants,  without  the  means 
cf  relieving  them,  a  continual  apprehension  of  approaching  ruin, 
united  with  an  insurmountable  reluctance  to  make  any  effbrts  to- 
iwards  preventing  it,  edged,  and  pointed,  by  a  succession  of  duns, 
mortified  pride,  vanishing  pleasures,  and  clamorous  appetites;  ibis 
peculiar  distress  is  a  powerful  and  frecjuent  cause  of  habitual  in- 
jpiijCialion.  Th^  unhappy  being,  who  is  the  subject  of  such  dis- 
^irilii  ibatiactively  hmUty  out  iiuots  in  vain,  for  relief^  aod  even  Ibi 
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consolation^  Despair  moots  him  at  evory  cornor.  OftcQ,  thcT 
only  alio  via  lion,  which  proscnts  itself  to  his  afflicted  eyC|  is  itiii 
UTnhIo  resoii  to  the  ininsieni  siupetuction  of  strong  drinK.  Thuf 
the  forlorn  wretch,  with  a  varied  indeed,  but  always  downward, 
courHe,  makes  his  situation  worse  and  WDrsc ;  and  hurries  himself 
to  Hnat  ruin  by  the  very  means,  on  which  he  fastens  for  relief. 

nNur  If  the  prodigal  in  small  danger  of  becoming  a  Suicide*  He 
has  lived,  for  a  length  of  time,  in  the  gratification  of  Pride,  th^ 
chjiyment  of  conscious  superiority,  and  an  uninterrupted  course 
of  volu(>luous  iiKlulgenco.  When  tlie  dreams  of  greatness  are 
over ;  w\d  the  riot  of  pleasure  lias  ceased ;  the  change  (o  want 
and  JograJaiion  is  often  too  sudden,  and  almost  always  loo  great|| 
lobe  h()r;ke  wah  equanimity.  In  the  earlier  moments  of  desperaf-^ 
tion,  it  IS  no(  uncommon  to  see  the  prodigal  betake  himseff,  for  rt* 
fi»i;e  fttMii  the  load  of  humiliation  and  despair,  to  poison,  ih^  pis- 
tot^  or  t^K"  halter.  Among  those^  who  bi-cvme  suiciaes  in  the  jfositt* 
sion  of  Iheir  reason^  a  more  numerous  list  is  no  where  founds  than 
IhtU^  ifiliich  is  composed  of  ruined  prodigals.  Few  mei^  have  saf- 
fieieni  fortitude  to  sustain,  wiihcut  shrinking,  the  excrucixitingi 
evils,  to  which  persons  of  this  description  regularly  hurry  them- 
selves  :  excruciating,  I  mean,  to  such  men.  We  do  indeed  meet, 
at  (imess  bein^,  who,  hkc  disturbed  ghosts,  haunt  places  df  pab- 
lic  resort ;  and  labour  to  keep  in  the  remembrance  of  liiankinathe 
shadows,  shreds,  and  tatters,  of  their  former  gayety  aAd  splendour |( 
and  serve,  as  way-marks,  to  warn  the  traveherof  his'anproach  tor 
a  (juacmire,  or  a  precipice.  But  far  more  commonly  tney  shrink! 
fi>om  trie  public  eye,  and  from  the  neglect,  and  contempt,  which 
they  are  conscious  of  having  merited  ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  hide^ 
themselves  for  ever  from  die  si^ht  by  hurrying  into  the  Aittire 
world. 

The  prodigal  is,  also,  dreadfullu  exposed  to  hardnesg  ofhsart^ 
SlM>uld  he  continue  to  live;  should  be  occome  neither  a  suicide^ 
nor  a  drunkard ;  still  the  love  of  expense  and  pleasure,  grown  l^t' 
indulgence  into  an  obstinate  habit,  the  long-conlimiod  fbrgctfiiP- 
ness  of  God,  the  total  negligence  of  religion  and  all  its  duties,  the 
entire  absorption  in  the  present,  and  the  absolute  disregaixl.of  the 
future,  universally  atienaanl  on  this  mode  of  life,  naturally  render 
the  heart  callous  lo  every  divine  ini|n'es>ion.  A  man,  who  tROlf 
eagerly  forgets  God,  ought  crriainly  to  exnccl,  that  God  wiff  fer- 
^Tt  him.  For,  no  man  says  to  the  Almighty  more  freqiierillv,  of 
moie  uniformly,  Df  part  from  me  ^  for  I  desire  not  the  knowledge  bj 
ihy  wa^Sm  From  the  house  of  God,  from  the  Scriptures,  nay,  ovcil 
front  prayer,  the  last  hope  of  miserjble  man,  h0  voluntanly  cuut 
faimiielf  off.  What  piospects  must  he  then  form  concerning  Di»  fil^ 
ture  being ! 

The  Family  of  the  Prodigal  share  neccssarilv  in  most  of  bis  ra- 
la^nitiesy  and  almost  necessarily  in  many  dfliis'sitaa.  Aj|mi( 
pMi  of  Ih^nuiio  UaRtati9iii  wnfL  UUw^  ^'ccnoie;    A 


girt  of  the  sins  are  provided  for  them,  and  regularly  8er\*ed  up. 
bould  they  escape  from  momi  ruin,  the  evcni  would  be  liule 
short  of  a  miracle,  unless  it  should  be  accomplished  by  an  early, 
and  timely,  failure  of  the  means  of  sin.  The  sufferings,  to  ivbich 
they  are  exposed,  are  numberless.  The  prodigal,  faiicinated  by 
show  and  pleasure,  cannot  attend  to  the  education  of  his  children. 
He  cannot  spare  from  his  own  enjoyments,  in  his  view  indispensa- 
ble, the  means  of  education  abroad ;  particularly  an  education, 
hX  all  suited  to  their  original  circumstances,  the  expectations 
which  he  has  forced  them  to  form,  and  the  wishes  which  they  have 
reasonably,  as  well  as  naturally,  cherished.  Religious  instruc- 
tion, admonition,  and  reproof;  a  prodigal  never  can  give.  He, 
who  does  not  pray  for  himself,  cannot  be  expected  to  pray  for  his 
family* .  The  parent,  who  does  not  frequent  the  house  of  God, 
will  soon  see  it  forsaken  by  his  children.  Thus  the  education  of 
his  children  will  be  deserted  by  the  prodigal.  The  invaluable 
season  of  childhood  and  youth  will  be  lost,  and  those  early  im- 
pressions, both  economical  and  religious,  those  important  habits, 
on  which  the  £Ood  of  this  life,  and  of  the  life  to  come,  is  in  a  great 
measure  founued,  are  never  established  in  their  minds. 

To  their  comfortable  settlement,  whatever  may  be  his  wishes, 
he  has  voluntarily  lost  the  power  to  contribute.  Before  the  pe- 
riod arrives,  at  which  this  important  object  is  to  be  accomplished, 
his  wife,  if  she  has  not  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  her  cnildren, 
usually  see  him  a  beggar;  and  follow  him  to  the  hovel,  which  has 
become  his  only  shelter.  Hence,  if  ihcy  survive  the  min  of  their 
hopes,  the  children  are  soon  turned  into  the  world,  to  make  their 
way  through  all  the  thorns  and  briers,  which  regularly  embarrass 
the  path  oi  persons  in  such  a  situation.  The  Hand,  \Vhich  feeds 
the  youne  ravens,  when  they  cry,  docs,  indeed,  usually  feed  themm 
Earthly  friends,  at  times  also,  they  may  find;  and  sometimes 
mav  be  regarded  by  strangers  with  compassion  and  tenderness, 
which  they  never  experienced  from  him,  who  gave  them  birth. 

REMARKS. 

t.  Bjf  ihae  eonsiderations^  Parents  are  taught  the  incatculabte 
•mpor/cmcf  of  educating  their  children  to  Industry  and  Economy. 

tlevolve  for  a  moment  the  miserable  character,  circumstances, 
and  end,  of  those,  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  this  discourse. 
Who  would  be  willing,  who  would  not  shudder  at  the  thought,  that 
such  would  be  the  character,  such  the  circumstances,  and  such 
the  end«  of  his  own  children  ?  How  shall  this  dreadful  catastrophe 
he  prevented  T  Tnder  God,  only  by  a  faithful  education  of  chil- 
dren lo  induHtry  and  Economy;  by  habituation  to  some  useful, 
active  business ;  or  some  diligent,  sedentary  employment ;  by 
lb<^roujfh  instructions,  and  a  persuasive  example.  These  are  the 
jsMjaqii  of  Sustenance  to  human  life.  A  fortune,  bequeavhed  to 
■KBhiH  or'pr^dea  fiRr  thtA'^t'in'rariief  p^od.  iMtcM^toi 
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ing  R  secure  provision  for  their  future  wants,  is  commonly  a  mere 
iticiiement  to  ruin  ;  a  bounty,  given  to  idleness ;  a  watchword  to 
begin  the  career  of  confusion. 

The  Jews  arc  said,  during  some  ncriods,  at  least,  of  their  exist- 
«nce  as  a  people,  to  have  cducatea  their  children,  universally,  in 
nrtive  business;  and  to  have  adopted,  proverbially,  this  aphorism, 
that  Af,  wluf  does  not  bring  vp  his  chitd  to  useful  industry^  brings 
Aim  up  to  be  a  beggar^  and  a  nuisance.     It  is  to  be  fervently  wished, 
thui  all  Christian  Parents  would  adopt  the  same  maxim,  and  thus 
prepare  their  children  to  become  blessings  both  to  themselves  and 
mankind.     It  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in  these  discourses, 
(hat  Industry  and  Economy  are  not  natural  *o  man,  and  can  only 
be  established  by  habituation.     These  habits  must  both  be  begun 
in  the  morning  of  life  ;  or  there  is  danger,  that  they  will  never  be 
begun  successfully.     As  no  man,  consistently  with  his  plain  duty, 
Can  be  excused  from  being  industrious  and  economical,  himself; 
so  no  man  can  be  justified  for  a  moment,  who  does  not  eflfectually 
communicate  both  Industry  and  Economy  to  his  children.     He, 
who,  at  the 'first,  made  labour  the  employment  of  mankind;  and 
who  nfterward«  commanded  to  gather  up  the  iragments,  that  no- 
thing might  be  lost;  will  admit  no  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  these 
duties,  whether  they  respect  ourselves,  or  our  offspring.     In  this 
subject,  Parents  and  children  of  both  sexes  are  eoually  concern- 
ed.    Both  parents  are  bound  to  teach  their  chilareir;  and  thdir 
:hildren,  of  both  sexes,  are  bound  to  learn,  to  be  industrious,  and 
Lo  be  economical;  to  fill  up  their  time  with  useful  employments ; 
to  methodise  it,  that  it  may  be  thus  filled  up ;  and  to  feel,  that  the 
loss  of  lime,  the  neglect  of  talents,  and  the  waste  of  property,  are 
ill  serious  violations  of  their  duly  to  God.     The  ])arents  are  bound 
:o  inspire,  and  the  children  to  imbibe,  a  contempt,  an  abhorrence, 
br  that  silly,  worthless  frivolity,  to  which  so  man^  children,  of 
ashionable  parents  especially,  are  trained ;  that  smful  waste  of 
he  golden  hours  of  life ;  that  sickly  devotion  to  amusement ;  that 
ihameful,  pitiable  dependence  on  trifling,  to  help  them  along,  even 
olerably,  through  their  present,  tedious,  dragging  existence.   Few 
>ersons  are  more  to  be  pitied,  as  certainly  few  are  more  to  be 
blamed,  tnah  those,  who  find  their  enjoyment  only  in  diversions; 
md  clin^  to  a  ride,  a  dance,  a  visit,  a  may,  or  a  novel,  to  keep  them 
rom  sinking  into  gloom  and  desponaence.     Industrious  persons, 
rho  spend  their  lime  in  useful  pursuits,  are  the  only  persons  whose 
ninds  are  serene,  contented,  and  cheerful.     If  we  wish  happiness 
br  our  children,  then ;  we  shall  carefully  educate  them  to  an  in- 
lustrious  life. 

Let  no  parent,  at  the  same  time,  forget  what  alarming  temnta- 
ions.  And  what  cross  sins,  surround  idleness  and  profusion.  This 
oiVsideraiion  will,  if  any  thing  will,  compel  parents  to  educate  their 
liiklredio  this  manner.    The  Darcnt's  fortune  Is,  herCi  of  no  aig* 


^viU,  llu<n  be,  wbo  has  none*  If  he  is  to  go  througb  life  with  a 
f  )t*iune ;  he  is  to  be  tau^hl  to  eariii  and  to  prcMrvc,  f)ropcrt>'i 
Without  this  instruction,  he  will,  probably,  ere  long  be  beggared, 
iL^mptcd  without  any  defence  to  multiphed  sins,  andbccome a  liar, 
a  cheat,  a  drunkard,  and  perhaps  a  suicide*  What  pareni  would 
n^)t  tremble  at  the  thought,  that  his  own  negligence  woiiM  entail 
these  evils  upon  his  offspring ! 

2.  Young  ptrsonsy  whaitvtr  mujf  hav$  bteniktir  edyeatian^  arr, 
herr^  forcibly  taught  to  pursue  an  industriotu  and  fcOHomieal  lift* 

The  children  of  wealthy  parents  are  generally  prone  lo  beUeve, 
4hat  tliey  are  destined,  not  to  usefulness,  but  to  enjovment ;  and 
that  they  may  be  idle,  therefore,  without  a  crime*  ■  No  opinion  is 
more  groundless ;  and  \try  few  are  more  fatal.  God  made  all 
mankind  to  be  useful.  This  character  he  requires  of  them  without 
conditions.  He,  who  does  not  assume  it,  will  be  found  inexcusa- 
ble at  the  Anal  day.  Every  human  ear  ought  to  tingle,  and  every 
heart  lo  shudder,  at  the  doom  of  the  unprofitable  servant  ia  the 
Gospel. 

Suil  more  prone  are  youths  to  believe,  that  profusion  is  honour- 
able; and  to  shrink  from  the  imputation  of  niggardly  conduct. 
There  is  no  more  absolute  absurdity,  than  the  supposition,  that 
prodigality  and  generosity  are  the  same  thing.  They  are  not  eveo 
uUicd.  Generosity  consists  in  givinjg  freely,  when  a  vakiable  ftw 
pose  demands  it;  and  with  a  disposition,  benevolently  inclined  to 
promote  that  purpose.  .  Prodigality  is  the  squandering  of  prop- 
erty,  not  for  valuable,  but  base  and  contemptible  pur^)Oses ;  tor 
the  mere  gratification  of  voluptuousness,  vanity,  and  pride*  Ail 
these  gratifications  ave  meaa,  selfish,  and  despicable.  The  gen- 
erous raau  feels  the  value  of  property.  The  prodigal  has  no 
sense  of  this  value.  The  generous  man  gives,  because  what  he 
gives  will  do  real  good  to  the  lecipient : ,  the  prodigi^l,  because  he 
cares  nothiag  about  property,  except  as  it  enables  him  to  acquits 
reputaiion,  to  gratify  bis  pride,  to  make  an  ostentatious  display 
<»f  weakh^orio  outstrip  and  mortify  a  rivaL  In  all  this  tliere  is 
not  an  ap^^roach  towards  generosity.  Ou  the  contrary,  the  mo- 
iivcs  are  grovelling  and  contemptible  ;  and  tlie  manner,  in  wl^ich 
they  are  exhibited  to  the  eye,  is  disingenuous  and  hypocritical; 
a  gaiudy  dress  u|)on  a  loathsome  skeletoa.  But  lihe  prodigal  foils 
of  thtf  very  reward,,  which  he  proposes,  as  the  chief  object  of  his 
ex[)Cfise,  In  snite  of  all  his  wishes,  and  cfibrLs,  even  weak  mea 
perceive,,  that  ue  is  totally  destitute  of  generosity ;  and  those 
ii:ho  most  flatter,  are  the*  first  to  forsake,  him  :  wliiie,  to  slieUer 
their  own  meanness  and  treachery,  they  proclaim,  more  loudly 
than  any  others,  his  weakness,  faults,,  ana  miseries,  to  mankiinl. 

Let  every  youth,  then,  fasten  his  eye  on  this  wretched  character, 
this  pornicious  conduct,  and  this  deplorable  end.  His  own  ex« 
JXMture  let  him  strongly  feeL    Let  him  realize  with  solemn  ^ipo* 
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roads  to  ruin,  both  in  this  world  and  that  which  in  to  come. 
With  these  views,  let  him  devote  ail  his  time  to  ftome  useful  and 
upright  employment  v  ^nd  thus  make  ^hrj  day  vietd  it9  blessings. 
Vvhat  he  acquires  by  commeii  J  ibie  in  Juntry,  let  iiini  laithftilly  pre- 
serve by  priiden^  wauchfitl  care.  I.i  ihs-miimirr  he  will  (xH:ome 
honourable  in  the  Might  of  wise  arvJ  good  men,  a  blessing  to  him« 
»elf«  to  his  family,  and  to  m;i;tkiu:l :  while  he  will,  at  the  «ttme 
time,  fulfil  one  important  end  of  his  being. 


!    • 
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EioDVt  II.  !& — Tkmu  tkmii  fmi  d§mL 

Having  considered  the  Frauds^  which  men  practise  vpvn 
Tliemselvesj  and  their  Families^  I  shall  now  proceed  lo  examine 

the 

II.  Head  of  discourse,  proposed  at  that  time  :  viz.  The  Frauds 
which  we  practise  upon  others. 

Of  these,  the 

1.  Class  J  which  I  shall  mention^  is  those  which  respect  Domnotng 
the  property  of  others. 

Frauds  of  this  kind  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  impossible  here 
to  mention  them  all ;  and  so  common,  that  most  persons  practise 
them  without  even  suspecting  themselves  to  be  criminal.  Still  they 
are  frauds ;  and  crimes,  which  admit  of  no  excuse. 

Of  this  transgression  persons  are  guilty,  whenever  theif  suffer 
that,  which  has  been  loaned  to  them,  to  be  injured  through  their  own 
Jdegligence.  This  evil  is  extremely  common;  and  by  a  great  part 
of  mankind  is  scarcely  regarded,  unless  when  the  injury  is  consid* 
erable,  as  being  censurable  at  all.  Still  it  is  obviously  a  violation 
of  confidence ;  a  falsification  of  the  terms,  upon  which  the  loan 
was  given,  and  received.  No  man  ever  lent  any  thing,  of  any 
value,  with  an  agreement  on  his  part,  that  it  should  be  injured, 
unnecessarily,  by  the  borrower.  No  man  ev^r  received  a  loan, 
with  a  profession  on  his  part,  that  he  expected  to  injure  the  thing 
lent,  unless  in  cases,  where  the  nature  of  the  transaction  obviously 
involved  the  injury,  and  a  consequent  compensation.  This,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  a  case,  properly  arranged  under  the  head  of  bar* 
gains,  and  not  of  loans.  Persons  are  guilty  of  this  kind  of  Fraud, 
also,  when  they  return,  instead  of  a  consumable,  or  perishable,  arti' 
ele,  which  they  have  borrowed,  what  is  of  inferior  value.  We  often 
borrow  those  things,  which  perish  in  the  use.  In  this  case,  not  a 
•mall  number  of  individuals  satisfy  their  consciences,  if  they  re- 
turn the  same  thing  in  kind,  and  uuanlity,  although  plainly  inferior 
in  its  value.  A  scrupulous  spirit  of  integrity  would  induce  us 
rather  to  return  somewhat  more,  in  value,  than  we  have  received; 
that  we  may  make  due  satisfaction  for  the  property  loaned,  and 
for  the  particular  convenience  which  it  has  furnisiied  us. 

Another  Fraud  of  the  same  nature  is  practised,  whenever  »e 

eatonabfy  detain  in  our  possession  whatever  has  been  loaned  to  fts* 


Most  peiMns,  probabi  j,  are  in  a  greater  or  leaa  ttegtree  dMLrgeabtt 
with  tnis  fault.  A  want  of  punctuality  in  this  respect  is  a  serious 
evil;  extending  very  far ;  and  often  intruding,  not  a  litllei  upOB 
the  peace  and  comfort  of  good  neighbourhood.  But  there  are 
persons,  who  go  through  life^  borrowing  without  thinlcing  of  re» 
turning  that  which  they  boitow ;  and  who  thus  doubly  tas  the 
good  nature  of  those  around  them.  This  conduct,  is  totally  coft> 
trary  to  good  faith,  and  to  plain  justice.  Every  borrower,  in  bis 
application  for  every  loan,  is  understood,  and  knows  that  be  is 
understood,  by  the  lender  to  engage,  not  only  to  return  that  which 
be  borrows,  but  to  return  it  within  a  reasonable  time.  It  is  unjust, 
and  unkind,  to  retain  the  property  of  the  lender  beyond  his  conseai; 
to  use  it  beyond  his  permission ;  and  thus  to  reward  his  kindoess 
with  injury. 

Of  a  similar  Fraud  are  we  guilty,  when  we  emplmf  ikai^  ^hiek  %$ 
lent^  for  purposes^  and  in  modes^  not  contemplated  by  the  lender ^  Mul- 
tJtudes  of  mankind  are  ^ilty  of  this  crime ;  and  in  ways  alttost 
innumerable.  All  our  right  to  the  use  of  the  loan,  not  only  as  to 
the  fact,  but  also  as  to  the  manner,  and  the  degree,  is  derived  sole- 
ly from  the  consent  of  the  owner.  To  that,  which  he  has  not 
S'ven,  we  have  not,  and  cannot  have,  any  right.  We  are  bound, 
erefore,  scrupulously  to  use  what  we  borrow,  within  the  limits  of 
his  permission.  When  we  transgress  these  limits,  we  obviously 
violate  the  plain  dictates  of  common  justice ;  and  are,  therefore, 
inexcusable. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  fraud,  of  which  youths,  sent  abroad  far 
their  education,  are  so  frequently  guilty,  or  to  which  they  are  so 
strongly  solicited  by  temptation,  as  one  strongly  resembling  this, 
which  I  have  described.  They  are,  of  course,  entrusted  by  their 
parents  with  property,  necessary,  or  supposed  to  be  necessary, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  education.  Every  parent  has  hts 
own  views  concerning  the  manner  in  which  this  property  is  to 
be  expended.  This  manner  the  Parent  usually  .prescribes  to  bis 
child  ;  pnd  has  an  absolute  right  to  prescribe  it.  The  property 
is  his  own :  the  child  is  his  own.  Both  the  maimer,  therefore, 
and  the  expense,  of  the  child's  education  he  has  an  absolute 
right  to  control.  The  parent's  prescription,  ihen,  the  child  can- 
not escape  without  fraud;  nor  can  he  violate  it  without  filial 
impiety. 

When  such  a  Youth  expends  the  property,  entrusted  to  him  bv 
his  PaiTnis,  in  any  manner,  or  to  any  degree,  beyond  his  parent's 
choice;  so  far  as  that  choice  is  macie  known  to  him  ;  be  is  guilty 
of  fraud;  and  violates  the  Command,  which  I  am  discussing,  rlay, 
if  he  is  reasonably  satisfied  concerning  what  his  parent's  choice 
zDould  6^allhough  it  has  not  been  explicitly  declared,  he  is  bound 
scrupulottsly  to  reeard  it  in  all  his  conduct :  and  to  expend  no 
more,  and  for  no  other  purfjoses,  than  those,  which  are  inveivfd  in 
bis  parent's  pleasure*    Hor  cai^  be,  copsirtaalhf.witb  bi|:|iltii 
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iatfj  purioe  different  objects,  and  conduct  himself  in  a  different 
manner,  from  what  his  parent  has  prescribed,  wiihout  being  guilty 
of  similar  fraud. 

The  parent  may  not  indeed,  and  probably  will  not  often,  punish 
his  chila  for  these  transgressions.  Often  he  majr  quietly  acquiesce 
in  the  wrong.  Still  the  conduct  is  not  the  less  sinful ;  nor  the  child 
the  less  guilty.  Human  tribunals  fail  of  punishing  many  crimes ; 
liut  they  do  not,  for  this  reason,  cease  to  be  crimes,  if  a  child 
would  avoid  sin ;  if  he  would,  :n  this  res{>ect,  be  blameless  in  the 
tight  of  God ;  he  must  direct  all  his  expenses,  and  regulate  all 
his  conduct,  conscientiously,  according  to  the  will  and  prescription 
of  his  parents.  To  this  end,  he  must  linut  his  wants  to  the  allowed 
measure  of  his  expenses ;  and  act,  scrupulously,  as  he  would  act^ 
if  his  parents  were  continually  present. 

S.  Another  species  of  Frauds  is  practised  in  what  is  called  Tres* 
passing  on  the  property  of  others. 

Frauds  of  this  nature  are  very  numerous,  and  greatly  diversified. 
Many  persons,  without  being  sensible  of  doing  any  injustice,  walk 
through  the  inclosures  of  others,  and  tread  down  their  grass,  grain, 
and  other  valuable  productions  of  their  labour.  Others  leave 
open  the  entrances  to  their  inclosures ;  and  thus  expose  the  fruits 
01  the  earth  to  damage,  and  often  to  destruction.     Others  still, 

Elunder  ttieir  gardens,  orchards,  and  fields,  of  such  fruits,  particu- 
irly,  as  arc  delicious.  Others  plunder  their  forests  of  wood,  both 
for  their  own  consumption,  and  for  the  market.  Both  these  acts 
are,  however,  faUely  called  Trespasses.  Mo  actions  of  man  are 
more  obviously  thefts^  in  the  full  sense.  Accordingly,  they  are 
spoken  of  in  the  language  of  common  sense,  and  common  custom, 
only  under  the  name  of  Stealing.  Others  suflfer  their  cattle,  accus- 
tomed to  break  through  inclosures,  to  go  at  large  in  their  own 
fields ;  and  thus,  in  reality,  turn  them  into  the  fields  of  their  neigh- 
bours. To  dwell  no  longer  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  multitudes 
habitually  neglect  to  repair  their  own  walls,  and  fences ;  and  in 
this  manner  leave  a  continual  passage  for  their  cattle  into  the  fields 
of  their  neighbours. 

A  verv  ditferent  set  of  Trespasses,  (I  do  not  mean  in  the  legal 
sense ;  for  I  know  not  what  name  Law  would  give  them)  and  un- 
dertaken with  very  ditferent  views,  is  found  in  the  operations  of 
that  spirit  of  vulgar  mischief  which  through  envy,  or  some  other 
base  passion^  cherishes  a  contemptible  hostility  against  the  improve* 
ment,  and  beauty,  of  building,  fencing,  and  planting,  formed  by  its 
prosperous  neighbours.  This  spirit  prompts  the  unworthy  minds,  in 
which  it  dwells,  to  mar  and  deface  handsome  buildings  and  fences; 
to  root  up,  or  cut  down  trees  and  shrubs,  planted  for  shade,  and  for 
ornament.  This  spirit  is  no  other,  than  that  of  the  dog  in  the 
manger.  It  will  ncitner  enjoy  the  good  itself;  nor  suffer  giny  others 
to  enjoy  it.  One  would  think,  that,  in  the  view  of  such  minds,  j 
'k«ttt]r.oiid  olegaoce  were  public  auisances ;  and  tlv^t  to  have  coo-    ' 
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tributed  to  adorn  one's  country  with  the  dcVrghtrol  productioiis  of. 
naturoi  and  art^  is  a  trespass  upon  the  common  gcod. 

Aiiotht^r  class  of  Frauds,  possessing  the  same  nature,  is  seen 
in  most  places,  at  least  in  this  country,  in  (he  abuses  of  public  pro*. 
perty.  Public  buildings  are  almost  every  where  injured  ana  de- 
faced ;  the  windows  arc  broken ;  the  doors,  wainscoting,  pillars, 
and  other  appurtenances  foimed  of  wood,  are  shamefully  carved, 
and  hacked;  the  courts,  balustrades,  and  other  vulnejrable  articleSi 
are  mangled,  and  destroyed.  In  a  word,  injuries  of  this  nature,  are 
endless;  and  all  of  them  are  scandalous  frauds;  useless  to  the 
perix'trators ;  wounding  to  every  man  of  integrity  and  taste  ;  dis- 
couragements to  public  improvement ;  and  sources  of  public  de» 
(brmity,  and  disgrace. 

Another  class  of  these  Frauds  is  denoted  by  the  general  name. 
Peculation^ 

It  will  be  useless  for  me  to  dwell  on  what  Nations  have  so  long^ 
and  so  loudly,  complained  of:  the  plunder  of  the  Public  by 
statesmen,  commissioners,  and  contractors ;  mea,  who  appear  to 
feel  a  prescriptive  right  to  fatten  themselves  on  the  spoils  of  the 
community.  There  are,  I  fear,  but  few  men,  comparativelv,  who 
feel  themselves  bound  to  deal  with  the  public^  or  with  arty  body  of 
their  fellow-men^  agreeably  to  the  same  strict  and  ec|uitaDle  prin- 
ciples, which  most  persons  acknowledge  to  be  indispensable  in 
dealing  with  Individuals.  For  services,  rendered  to  puolic  bodieSf 
almost  all  men  demand  a  greater  reward,  than  they  would  dare  to 
claim  Irom  individuals.  For  commodities,  sold  to  them,  they  cbarse 
a  higher  price.  In  settling  accounts  with  them,  they  claim  greater 
allowances  :  and  ir  everv  transaction  plainly  intend  to  get  more, 
than  custom  and  equity  have  permittee!  in  the  private  business  of 
mankind.  The  single  article  of  Perouisites  is  a  gulf  of  voracity. 
which  has  no  bottom.  The  only  nile,  by  which  this  undefined 
class  of  demands  serms  to  be  controlled,  is  to  claim  whatever  the 
person  indebted  can  be  eipected  to  give. 

The  common  doctrine  among  all  the  claimants,  to  whom  I  have 
referred,  appears  to  be,  that  there  is  no  wrong  in  demanding  mart 
of  mdilic  boaies  for  the  same  service ^  or  tlu  same  commodity ^  than  of 
inaividuahj  because  public  bodies  are  more  able  to  paif*  Justice,  oa 
the  contrary,  affixes  the  same  value  to  the  same  thmg.  This  val- 
ue will  be  affiled  by  every  honest  man ;  and  will  be  nts  only  rule 
of  compensation  for  his  commodities,  or  his  labours,  whoever  may 
be  the  purchaser,  or  the  employer. 

In  everv  one  of  the  cases,  which  I  have  specified,  the  persona 
concerned  defraud  their  fellow-men  of  their  property,  and  cheat 
themselves  out  of  their  duly  and  their  salvation,  cut  they  can- 
not cheat  their  Maker.  The  all-searching  Eye  surveys,  with  a 
terrible  inspection,  these  workers  of  iniquity ;  and,  at  the  final 
day,  will  be  found  to  have  traced  every  secret  winding,. £vcyn£ 
iteky  path,  erery  fiJae  preteace, :  and  every  .flattertag  seK^pilliiV 
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man  lends  his  countenance.  Were  sach  men  to  decline  this  un« 
fortunate  and  indefensible  employment,  the  medicines  would 
probably  fall  into  absolute  discredit ;  and  heaHh,  and  limbs,  and 
life,  would  in  many  instances  be  preserved  from  unnecessary  de* 
struction. 

Another  specimen  of  similar  fraud  is  practised  in  concealing  the 
defects  of  what  we  selL  This  is  the  eeneral  art,  and  villany,  of 
that  class  of  men,  who  are  customarily  styled  Jockeys :  a  ckiss, 
unhappily  comprehending  multitudes,  who  would  receive  the  ap- 

f>cllation  with  astonishment  and  disdain.  The  common  subtei^ 
iige  of  these  men  is  this :  ^^  that  thev  give  no  false  accounts  con- 
cerning their  commodities ;  that  the  purchaser  has  eyes  of  bis  own, 
and  must  judge  for  himself.' '  No  aefence  can  be  more  lame  and 
wretched ;  and  scarcely  any,  more  impudent.  A  great  propor* 
tion  of  vendibles  are  subject  to  defects,  which  no  purchaser  can 
descry.  Every  purchaser  is,  therefore,  obliged  to  depend  on 
the  seller  for  information  concerning  them.  All  this  the  seller 
perfectly  knows ;  and,  if  he  be  an  honest  man,  will  certainly  give 
the  information  to  the  purchaser ;  because  in  the  same  situation 
he  would  wish  it  to  be  given  to  himself.  At  the  same  time,  no 
purchaser  would  buy  these  articles,  if  he  knew  their  defects, 
unless  at  a  diminished  price.  The  actual  purchaser  is,  there- 
fore, in  colloquial  language,  taken  in  ;  and  taken  in  by  palpable 
villany. 

Another  specimen  of  the  same  nature  is  furnished  by  the  praC' 
tice  of  depreciating  the  value  of  »uch  commodities^  oi  we  wish  to  buy. 
^^  It  t>  naughty  it  is  naught^'^^  sailh  the  buyer;  but^  when  he  hath  gone 
his  lofiy,  he  boasteth.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  men  in  the  days  of 
Solomon.  We  have  ample  proof,  that  human  nature,  now,  is  not 
in  this  respect  altered  for  the  belter.  The  ignorant,  the  mod- 
est, and  the  necessitous ;  persons,  who  should  bo  the  last  to  suffer 
from  fraud;  are  in  this  way  often  made  its  victims.  A  decisive 
tone,  and  confident  airs,  in  n:en  belter  dressed,  and  supposed  to 
know  better,  than  themselves,  easily  b'^ar  down  persons  so  cir- 
cumstanced, and  persuade  them  to  sell  their  commodities  for  less 
than  they  are  plainly  worth.  The  purchaser,  in  the  mean  time,  as 
soon  as  they  are  out  of  hearing,  boasts  of  his  gainful  bargain  ;  and 
trumpets,  without  a  blush,  the  value  of  the  articles,  which  he  had 
before  decried. 

4.  Another  class  of  frauds  is  connected  with  the  Contraction^  and 
Payment ^  of  Debts. 

The  first  transgression  of  this  nature,  which  i  shall  mention,  tt 
the  contraction  of  debts^  with  clear  conviction,  that  we  possess  no 
means  of  discluirging  them  ;  and  that  we  shall^  in  all  probability^ 
possrfts  no  such  meanf  hereafter  ;  at  leasts  within  any  reasonable  pe» 
riod  (f  pxyment*  Multitudes  of  persons  covet  enjoyments,  in  the 
possession  of  others,  to  such  a  degree,  that  ihey  are  willing  to  ac- 
^foixt  thtm,  if  they  can,  without  troubling  iheoiselvet  about  p^f* 


ing  for  them.  Such  persons  arc  ofttn  professed  cheats;  and  triumph 
in  *he  success  of  their  impositions.  But  there  are  others,  who  re- 
gard themselvr's  as  honest  men ;  and  wouM  be  not  a  little  sur- 
prised, as  well  as  wounded,  at  the  suspicion  of  fraudulent  designs 
in  their  conduct.  Most,  or  all,  of  these  men  Form  some  loose,  inde- 
finite design  of  paying  their  debts ;  but  instead  of  providing  the 
necessary  means  for  this  ])urpose,  trust  to  some  future  casualty. 
They  will  tell  the  creditor,  who  charges  them  with  dishonest  con- 
duct, that,  although  they  did  indeed  know  themselves  to  be  desti- 
tute of  properly,  and  of  any  rational  expectations  of  future  proper- 
ty, when  the  debt*  was  contracted,  yet  they  hoped  that  in  the  course 
of  events,  they  should,  in  **ome  manner  or  other,  become  able  to 
discharge  it.  In  this  case,  they  will  add,  they  should  have  dis- 
charged it,  both  willingly  and  faithfully.  What  they  thus  allege 
is,  probably,  in  many  instances,  true.  The  persons  in  question  do 
not  form  a  direct  intention  to  defraud  their  creditors.  Thus  farther 
honesty  goes.  But  here  it  slops.  They  form  no  design,  direct  or 
indirect,  to  take  etrecluirl  measures  to  do  their  creditors  justice. 
They  do  not  conscientiously  abstain  from  contracting  debts,  until 
they  know,  that  they  shall  be  able  to  cancel  them  by  fair  paymetit. 
On  the  contrary,  they  contract  them,  when  ihey  know  themselves 
to  be  unable,  and  to  be  unpossessed  of  any  fair  probable. means  of 
being  able  at  a  future  time.  In  all  this  they  are,  although  often 
without  suspecting  it,  grossly  dishonest. 

Another  sin,  very  nearly  akin  to  this,  is  contracting  dcbts^  with' 
out  perceiving  any  means  of  payment  to  he  in  our  poxoer.  Those, 
who  transgress  in  this  manner,  feel  satisfied,  if  they  do  not  know 
themselves  to  be  unable  to  pay.  Were  they  evangelically  honest, 
they  would  take  effectual  care  to  see  ^\h£thrr  they  were  able,  or 
not.  Often,  by  overrating  their  property,  their  cfForts,  or  the 
markets,  they  feel  a  loose  conviction,  that  they  shall  possess  this 

Cower ;  but  take  no  pains  to  render  the  fact  certain,  or  even  pro- 
able.  Such  moralitv  can  result  only  from  absolute  insensibility 
of  mind  to  the  great  duty  of  doing  justly  ;  an  entire  ignorance  of 
what  it  demands ;  and  a  total  foreeifulness  of  exposure  to  the  Di- 
vine indignation.  We  are  bound,  before  we  receive,  before  we  be- 
come willing  to  receive,  our  neighlxiur's  pro|)einy,  to  know,  that  we 
have  means,  clearly  probable,  of  paying  him  :  oilierwise,  we  wan- 
tonly subject  him  to  the  loss  of  it ;  anddifier  very  little,  as  moral 
beings,  from  thieves  and  I'obhei's.  If  we  are  in  doubt  concerning 
either  the  probability,  or  the  sufficiency,  of  these  means  ;  it  is  our 
duty  to  detail  them  fairly  to  the  pei-son,  with  whom  we  are  deal- 
ing. If,  in  this  case,  he  is  disposed  loentnist  us  with  his  property, 
and  we  afterwards  make  faithful  efforts  to  canrel  the  debt ;  I  do 
not  see,  that  we  are  chargeable  with  fraud,  although  we  should 
fail.  He  who  contracts  a  debt,  wiihout  discerning  that  be  has 
probable  means  of  discharging  it,  differs  in  no  material  respect 
aom  t  Swindler,    lb  phioden  bis  neigbboiir  from  indiffeifuiot  to 
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|aa(?ce ;  the  Swindler  from  contempt  of  it.  In  the  riew  of  com- 
mon sense,  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  moral  character  of  both  is  es* 
sentially  the  same. 

Another  transgrtv^sion  of  the  same  general  nature,  is  ntgUcting 
to  pay  our  debts  at  the  llmem  There  are  many  portions,  wCose  ge- 
neral character,  as  honest  men,  is  fair ;  who  yet,  in  this  respect, 
are  extremely  deser\'ing  of  censure.  They  contract  debts,  which 
they  engage  to  discharge  within  a  given  time.  This  time  is,  there- 
fore, a  part  of  the  contract ;  a  ground  on  which  the  bargain  is  madej 
a  condition,  on  which  the  price  was  calculated.  This  obvious 
truth  is  understood  by  all  men  ;  and  makes  a  part  of  the  language 
of  every  bargain,  in  which  credit  is  given.  To  the  expectation, 
formed  by  the  Creditor,  of  receiving  his  debt  at  the  time  specified, 
the  Debtor  has* voluntarily  given  birth.  It  is  an  expectation,  there- 
fore, which  he  is  bound  to  fulfil.  If  he  does  not  take  eveiy  law- 
ful measure  in  bis  power,  to  enable  himself  to  fulfil  it ;  or  if  he 
does  not  fulfil  it,  when  it  is  in  his  power;  he  is  guilty  of  fraud  \  of 
depriving  his  neighbour,  not  perhaps  of  design,  out  by  a  guilty 
negligence,  of  a  part  of  his  property. 

The  delay  of  payment  beyond  the  appointed  lime,  is,  in  almost 
all  instances,  injurious,  and,  in  some,  almost  as  injurious  to  the 
creditor,  as  an  absolute  refusal  to  pay  would  originally  have  been. 
The  real  value  of  a  debt,  where  the  security  is  suiBcient,  is,  among 
men  of  business,  estimaiod  according  to  the  lime,  when  the  pay- 
ment is  reasonably  expected.  Thus  notes,  bonds,  and  other  ob- 
ligations for  money,  when  given  by  men,  known  lo  be  punctual  in 
the  discharge  of  their  debts,  pass  in  the  market  for  their  nominal 
value  ;  arid  are  received  in  payments  with  no  other  discount,  than 
that  which  arises  from  the  distance  of  the  period,  when  they  be- 
come due.  Those  given  by  negligent  men  are,  on  the  contrary, 
•considered  as  depreciated,  from  the  beginning ;  and  that,  exactly 
in  proportion  lo  the  negligence  of  the  signer.  Of  this  sum,  be  jt 
what  it  may,  the  negligent  man  defrauds  his  creditor. 

The  Law  ofGou  required,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine, 
which  I  am  urging,  thai  the  sun  should  not  be  sutrered  to  go  down 
upon  the  hire  of  the  labourer.  The  Spirit  of  punctuality,  here 
enj')ined,  ought  to  be  found  in  all  men.  The  eripgemenls,  which 
we  make,  we  are  bound,  as  honest  men,  lo  fulfil.  The  exprcla- 
fions  which  we  knowingly  exc  le  in  the  minds  of  those,  with,  whcm 
we  deal,  we  are  required  to  satisfy :  and,  when  we  fail,  cither  vo- 
luntarily or  negligently,  we  are  incxcusiible. 

The  last  iniijuity  ol  this  species,  which  I  shall  mention,  is  the 
payment  of  debts  with  something  of  Uss  value ^  than  that  which  we 
possess. 

h  has  been  doubtless  observed,  that  I  have,  all  along  through- 
out  this  discourse,  chiefly  passed  over  in  silence  those  gross  frauds, 
which  are  the  direct  objects  of  criminal  prosecution.  Such  is  my 
inteotioA  here.    I  shall  past  by  the  gross  uuc{Mitias  of  passiBg 


counterfeit  currency ;  forginj?  obligations,  and  endorsements;  and 
others  of  the  like  nature.  To  reprove  these  crimes  canitot  W 
ncicc'ssary  in  this  place.  I  have  therefore  confined,  and  shalf  still 
confine  myself,  to  those  which  are  esteemed  smaller  transgreii'' 
ftions,  and  are  less  observed,  and  less  dreaded,  by  mankind. 

There  arc  some  kinds  of  currency,  whose  real  value  is  inferior 
to  that,  which  Wnarnlnal.  Coin  is  in  some  countries,  and  at  scfmc 
times,  alloyed  below  the  common  standard.  .  It  is,  also,  very  often 
worn  down  below  the  standard  weight.  Paper-currency  i*>,  aWi 
in  many  instances  subjected  lo  a  discount,  wherever  \l$  true  vaFue 
is  understood.  D?bu  are  very  often  paid  wiih  this  dejn'eckited 
currency,  without  any  notice  given  by  the  debtor  of  ii3  deprrcia- 
lion. 

Debts  are  paid,  also,  to  a  considerai)le  extent  in  commodities. 
In  these  there  are  often  defects,  in  kind,  or  ciuanliiy,  not  readily 
perceivable  by  the  creditor,  and,  what  is  much  more  unhappy, 
concealed,  or  not  disclosed  by  the  debtor. 

Often,  debts  are  paid  by  labour  and  services.  These,  notun- 
fre(|ucntly,  are  stinted  with  respect  to  the  lime,  through  which,  the 
labour  ought  to  extend;  the  skill,  and  thorough  executiccn,  whrcfi 
ought  to  oe  employed ;  the  care,  which  ought  to  be  used ;  and, 
universally,  the  completeness  of  the  service  engaged,  and  therefor^ 
justly  expected,  by  the  creditor.  In  every  case  of  this  nature,  it 
IS  the  design  of  the  debtor  lo  gain  somethmg  by  the  means,  and 
moJe,  of  paying  the  debt,  which  he  would  not  have  gained,  had 
he  paid  it  ni  unJebased  coin;  and  which  he  would  not  nave  gained 
by  a  fair,  honest  fulfilment  of  the  orimruil  forms  of  the  coniracr. 
Whenever  the  debtor  feels,  that  in  discharging  his  debts  he  has  ac- 
quired something  from  the  creditor,  not  involved  in  the  plain  terms 
of  the  contract,  he  may  be  assured,  that  his  mo:lo  of  payment  has 
involved  in  it  a  fraud,  and  that  he  has  acted  the  |)art  of  a  cheat. 

All  these  may,  and  often  do,  seem  to  the  perpoir.itoi's,  crimes  of 
little  moment :  and  it  will,  perhaps,  be  no  easy  matter  to  convince 
ihein  of  the  contrary.  I  wish  such  persons  to  roinember  the  great 
maxim,  taught  by  the  unvarying  experience  of  man;  that  he,  who 
alfows  himself  to  be  dishonest  in  one  thing,  will  soon  be  dishonest 
in  all  things,  I  wish  them  still  more  solemnly  to  remember,  that 
God  is  a  witness  of  all  their  fraudulent  conduct,  however  it  may 
be  concealed  from  mankind;  and  that,  although  they  may  cheat 
men,  they  cannot  cheat  God. 

5.  Another  enormous  class  of  frauds  is  composed  of  Breachest  of 
Trust. 

Upon  this  unlimited  subj'^ct  my  observations  must  be  few,  and 
^nm  irary.  Frauds  of  this  kirrd  are  found  in  the  servant  and  the 
mo.iarch,  and  in  all  the  intervening  classes  of  mankind.  They 
till  with  complaints  ewcrw  mouth  ;  and  h^iuni  every  human  concern. 
To  descr.be  them,  would  demand  the  cotiients  ol  a  librar}' :  to 
mtttt  U)am,  would  be  to  necouai  mo»iof  ibQ  busiacu  of  xtiao*  M 
Vol.  in.  58  ""^  - 
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they  exist  every  where ;  so  all  men  are  familiarised  to  thrm.  Of 
course,  it  is  tne  less  necessary  to  detail  them  here.  There  is, 
also,  but  one  opinion  concerning  them,  arid  concerning  their  au* 
tbors.  They  are  all  by  the  universal  voice  pronouikced  to  be 
fiauds ;  and  their  authors  to  be  knaves  and  villains. 

He.  who  assumes  an  employment,  engages  in  the  very  assump* 
tion  to  discharge  the  duties,  which  it  obviously  involves,  tf  he  feils, 
he  iails  of  his  duty  ;  if  he  negjiigentiy,  or  voluntarrly,  fails ;  he  is, 
palpably,  a  dishonest  man.  llie  expectations,  which  we  know* 
inffiy  excite  in  others,  we  are  indispensably  bound  to  fulfil.  No* 
thing  less  than  this,  will  satisfy  the  commands  of  God,  or  the  die* 
tates  of  an  unwarned  Conscience.  Nothine  less  wilt  ever  ac« 
quire,  or  secure,  a  lair  reputation.  1  shall  omy  add,  that  there  is 
no  easy  or  sure  method  of  accomplishing  this  invaluable  object, 
but  io  begin  tarlt/,  and  /o  go  on  with  inflexible  peneverance. 

REMARKS. 

1«  The  Subject^  which  ha$  been  under  consideration^  pretenU  ur 
with  a  very  humiliating  and  painful  specimen  of  human  corruptiom* 

The  duty  of  rendering  justice  to  our  neighbour,  is  one  of  the 
plainest  dictates  of  the  law,  written  on  the  hearts  of  men  ;  one  of 
the  first  demands  of  conscience ;  one  of  the  prime  injunctions  of 
God.  Accordingly,  no  duty  has  been  more  readily,  universally, 
or  absolutely,  acknowledged,  or  demanded,  by  mankind.  The 
bounds,  also,  which  separate  justice  from  injustice,  are  often  de- 
fined with  mathematical  exactness,  almost  always  clearly  known, 
and  rarely  capable  of  being  mistaken.  Yet  in  how  many  ways, 
forms,  and  varieties,  is  this  duty  violated  !  By  how  many  individ* 
uals !  Of  how  many  classes !  Who,  however  wi^e,  honourable, 
or  excellent,  however  reverenced,  or  beloved,  is  not,  at  limes,  the 
victim  of  fraud,  and  the  dupe  of  cunning!  The  known  instances 
are  innumerable.  What  enaless  multitudes  are  probably  unknown, 
except  by  the  Omniscient  Eye !  How  great  a  part  of  human  time 
and  talents  has  been  employed  only  in  Fraud !  One  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  persons,  in  the  City  of  London  alone,  are  declar- 
ed by  the  judicious  Calhoun  to  derive  the  whole,  or  the  chief  part, 
of  their  subsistence  from  fraudulent  practices.  Here,  villany  of 
this  nature  has  become  a  science ;  and  is  pursued,  not  merely 
without  remorse,  but  with  system  ;  with  a  coolness,  which  laugte 
at  morality;  an  ingenuity,  which  baffles  detection;  and  industry, 
which  would  do  honour  to  virtue ;  and  a  success,  which  over- 
whelms the  mind  with  amazement.  All  these  things  exist  in  the 
Capital  of  that  country,  which  has  been  more  distinguished,  than 
any  other,  for  knowledge,  morality,  and  Religion. 

But  London  is  not  alone  concerned  in  this  iniquity.  It  pre\'ails 
wherever  rights  are  claimed,  or  property  exists.  In  our  own 
country,  W)  young,  and  distinguished  beyond  most  others  for  the 
*Boral  cbaracftey  w  iti  iohabitantSi  it  prevails  in  a  mannary  whiab 


ought  to  cover  us  with  shame  and  sorroir.  Praudst  of  all  the 
kinds  which  have  ))een  mentioned,  are  not  only  practised,  but 
avowed.  Nay,  many  of  them  have  ceased  to  wear  the  name  of 
frauds.  Oppressive  bargains  are  customarily  styled  by  those, 
who  make  them,  good  bargavis ;  and  boasted  of  as  specimens  of 
ingenuity,  skill,  and  success.  Debts,  in  multiplied  instances,  are 
contracted  without  honesty ;  and  witbholdcn  by  mere  fraud. 
Even  the  settlement  of  estates  furnishes,  often,  gross  exhibitions 
of  oppression  and  cheating;  and  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  are 
made  a  prey.  Why  is  this  done  ?  Because  tlie  deceased  is  gone, 
and  cannot  detect  the  iniquity ;  because  those,  whom  he  has  left 
behind,  are  without  defence,  and  without  remedy. 

A  great  part  of  the  business  of  Legislators  is  the  prevention  of 
fraud.  To  detect  and  punish  it,  is  the  chief  employment  of  Judi* 
cial  tribunals.  How  immense  have  been  the  UGours  of  both; 
and  to  how  vast  an  extent  hav"  they  laboured  in  vain ! 

How  frequentlv  do  we  ourselves  see  character,  safety,  and  the 
soul,  all  hazarded  for  a  pittance  of  gain,  contemptible  in  iuelf ; 
and  of  no  consequence  to  him  who  cheats  his  neighbour,  and 
sells  himself,  to  acquire  it!  With  what  unceasing  toil,  and  uii* 
der  what  hard  bondage,  does  the  miser  wear  and  waste  his  life, 
to  filch  from  those  around  him  little  gleanings  "of  property,  merely 
to  bury  it  in  his  chest,  and  without  darine  to  use  it  for  himself 
or  his  family!  How  freauently  do  swindlera,  and  gamblers, 
like  the  troubled  ghosts  ot  antiouity,  haunt  places  of  public  re-* 
sort ;  and  stare  in  open  day,  ana  in  circles  of  decent  men,  until 
the  hour  of  darkness  arrives;  when  they  may  again,  like  their 
kindred  vampyres,  satiate  themselves  upon  rottenness  and  cor* 
raption ! 

How  often  is  war  made ;  how  often  are  oceans  of  blood  spilt; 
lives  destroyed  in  millions ;  and  immense  portions  of  human 
happiness  extinguished ;  merely  to  plunder  others  of  their  prop* 
erty! 

To  all  these  evils,  instruction,  example,  laws,  punishments, 
conscience,  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  prospect  of  damnation,  op* 
pose  their  force  and  terror  in  vain.  Pruoence  and  policy  con- 
tend against  it  with  as  little  success.  All  nations  have  pronounced 
honesty  to  be  more  profitable  than  any  other  conduct.  Poverty 
on  the  one  hand,  ana  infamy  on  the  other,  have  ever  threatened 
the  intentional  knave  with  a  whip  of  scorpions.  Still,  he  walks 
onward  coolly,  and  steadily,  unmoved  either  by  the  remonstrances 
of  earth  and  Heaven,  or  the  dangers  of  Hell. 

3.  These  observations  show  the  vast  importance  of  fixing  in.  wr 
can  minds^  and  in  ihe  minds  of  nur  children^  t/ie  strongest  sense^  and 
the  twtst  vigorous  habits,  of  exacts  Evatigclicai  Inttgritif* 

He,  who  wishes  lo  live  well  here,  aad  to  be  liappy  hereafter, 
must  in  all  his  inieaiional  dealings  ask,  as  an  aUrcontroUiog  qoet* 
liiOi,  Wtol »  rifkif  aiid^wke  aU  thii^;9  beiul  u^ 
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fnHkm;  mat  talum^^^  ought  to  bo  ihe  governing  miixim  of  private 
tL%  well  as  pubic  life.  Of  fill  virtues,  Jusiice  and  TnJih  are  the 
first  tri  order,  the  rtr>l  i:i  importance.  To  ihom  every  thing  ought 
to  give  wa).  M  ihoy  are  penniited  to  rule,  man  cannoi  fail  to  be 
virtuo«i9,  amiable,  and  happy. 

'  But  every  moral  truth,  and  every  moral  precept,  is  of  more  con- 
se(|uence  to  children,  and  may  be  made  of  more  use  to  them,  than 
It  can  be  to  others.  Good  seed,  sown  in  the  spring-lime  of  life, 
cannot  ordinarily  fail  to  [iroduce  a  harvest ;  which  wdl  be  vainly 
cipected,  if  it  be  sown  in  the  autumn.  The  parent,  who  values 
the  comfort,  character,  or  salvation,  of  his  child,  wdl  impress  on 
his  young  and  tender  mind,  in  the  most  alfeciing  maimer  possd^le, 
the  incalculable  excellence  and  importance  of  integrity,  and  the 
inestimable  worth  of  an  unblemished  character,  and  an  unsull.ed 
life.  At  this  hopeful  |>eriod,  the  parent  should  inweave  into  the 
mind  of  the  chil.l,  as  a  part  of  his  constitutional  thinking,  a  strong 
conviction,  that  properly  itself,  according  to  ihe  usual  dispensa- 
tions of  God,  is  to  DO  acquired  only  by  uprightness  of  coiiduct ; 
and  that  fraud  is  the  highway  to  beggary,  as  well  as  to  shame. 
Peace  of  conscienco,  he  should  be  taught  from  the  first,  can 
never  dwell  in  the  same  soul  with  injustice  :  and  without  peace  of 
conscience,  he  should  know,  the  sod)  will  be  poor  and  miscranlc. 
Habitually  should  he  remember,  that  the  Eve  of  God  looks  alwa^ 
upon  the  neai*!;  and  that  every  dishonest  design,  word,  and  act,  is 
recorded  in  thai  book,  out  of  which  he  will  be  judged  at  the  creal 
day.  Finally,  he  should  leam  the  unvarying  tact ;  that  one  fraud 
generates  another  of  course  ;  and  that  thus  the  dishonest  man  cor- 
rupts, unceasingly,  his  heart  and  his^  life,  and  is  seen  by  all  around 
him  to  be  a  vessel  of  wrath,  daily  Jilting  for  destruction.  All  these 
instructions,  example  should  enforce,  and  sanction:  and  on  them 
all  prever  should  invoke  its  efficacious  blessings. 

8.  The9t  ohservtttions  hack  us  how  greatly  such^  as  are  cusloma^ 
rilu  stultd  Moral  mtn^  deceive  themselves. 

Multitudes  of  men,  who  sustain  this  character,  censure  Preach- 
ers for  dwelling  so  frwjucnlly  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and 
for  not  introducing,  ofiener,  its  moral  precepts  into  their  Sermons. 
These  persons  regard  themselves  as  being  moral  in  the  proper 
tense;  and  wish  preachers  to  inculcate  just  such  morality,  as  they 
themselves  practise.  They  j)ay  their  Jebts,  and  wish  other  men 
to  pay  theirs ;  keep  true  accounts;  sell  at  the  market  prices ;  make 
%^  good  bargains  as  they  can  ;  and  get  as  much  money  as  thev 
can,  in  this  manner.  These  are  the  things,  which  they  wish 
preaeherft  to  inculcate. 

i^uch  persons  are  yet  to  learn,  that  the  Morality  of  the  Gospel 
is  wonderfully  diflfereni  from  all  this.  It  includes  whatever  1  have 
•aid,  in  this  and  the  preceding  discourses,  concerning  the  Law  of 
"Giod ;  whatever  1  shall  say  in  the  succeeding  ones ;  and  more  tbao 
"iWve  Mid^  or  cftn  say^  in  telb.     The  Moralityoftfa*  Gospel  W 
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gini«  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  disposed  to  render  alwavi  and 
i*xacllv,  to  our  ncighlK)ur  the  tkingt  that  are  our  neighbours,  and 
lo  God  the  things  ihai  mre  Chd*i*  ■  It  knows  not,  it  disdains,  it 
aho'niiiates,  ihe  tricks,  the  fptches,  the  disguises,  the  concealments, 
the  oiihancemeiitH^  the  delays  of  povment,  the  depreciated  pay- 
iniMiis,  the  base  gains,  and  the  douole-minded  character,  always 
tbuiiJ  in  the  coarse^spun  morality  of  this  world.  Worldly  Moral- 
ity aims  supremely,  and  only,  at  being  rich;  Evangelical  Morality 
at  doing  that^  which  is  right.  Every  person  satisfied  with  worldly 
iiioral.iy,  who  hears  this  sermon,  will  probably  go  away  from  it, 
disnIiMseJ  with  what  he  will  call  its  rigidness;  and  discontented 
t(»  n.i.K  thai  what  he  has  been  accustomed  to  think  his  own  striMig- 
iKfl  i.  furiiish(*.H  h:n)  with  so  little  either  of  safety  or  comfort.  But 
\ci  h  m  rememl»or,  that,  whether  be  is  pleased  or  displeased,  no  Mo- 
ralay,  bhoit  of  this,  will  answer  the  aemands  of  the  Law  of  God* 
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The  fVmudi  practitid  by  men  upon  tkemsthts,  and  their  fam^ 
Hies  ;  and  m  variety  of  Fraude^  perpetrated  by  mankind  upon  each 
Mher^  have  occupied  the  two  preceding  discourses. 

1  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  another  Fraud  of 
this  latter  clacs ;  viz.  Gaming. 

Multitudes  of  persons  professedly  believe  Gaming  to  be  inno- 
cent; and  accordingly laoour  not  a  little  to  justify  it  toothers. 
As  thev  aim  to  clear  it  from  all  imputations  of  crtmmality ;  it  wiJI 
be  both  pro[>er,  and  necessary,  to  consider  the  subject  generally ; 
that  its  advocates  may  perceive,  that  it  is  not  only  fraudulent,  out 
sinful  in  many  other  respects. 

The  Observations,  which  f  shall  make  on  this  subject,  will  be 
arranged  under  the  following  Heads. 

I.   7%e  Evils  of  Gaming^  which  immediately  respect  Others  j  and, 

H.   Those^  which  immediately  respect  Ourselves. 

Among  the  evils^  which  respect  others^  I  observe, 

1.  That  Gaming  is,  in  all  instances^  Fraud. 

By  Gaming,  here,  I  intend  that  only,  by  which  property  ts  wan 
or  tost ;  and  this  property,  by  wbicn  party  soever  acquired,  1 
assert  to  be  acquired,  invariably  by  fraud. 

There  are  but  two  possible  methods,  by  which  we  can  acquire  pro* 
perty  from  others  honestly  ;  viz.  either  by  free  gift;  or  by  render^ 
ing  an  equivalent  for  what  we  receive.  I  need  not  say,  that  pro- 
perty, wor?  by  Gaming,  is  not  obtained  in  either  of  these  ways. 
That,  which  is  acquired,  neither  is,  nor  is  intended  to  be,  given : 
and  instead  of  an  enuivalent,  the  Gamester  renders  nothing  for 
what  he  has  receivou. 

God  in  the  Decalogue,  has  absolutolv  l)Ound  us  not  to  covet 
mny  thing,  which  is  our  neighbour's.  This  sin  of  coveting,  every 
Gamester  is  guilty  of,  when  he  sits  down  to  win  the  property  of 
his  neighbour.  Of  this  truth  he  gives  unanswerable  evidence  in 
many  ways.  To  win  the  property  in  question,  is  the  only  motive, 
for  which  he  spends  his  hours  at  the  card-table,  and  the  dice-box. 
At  the  same  time,  he  sees  his  companion  afflicted,  suffering,  and 
even  ruined,  by  the  loss  of  his  property,  without  rc^itoring,  or 
thinking  of  restoring,  to  him  any  part  of  what  he  has  lost.  Did 
lit  not  covel  this  propertyi  the  most  vulgar  humanity  would  induct 


im  to  reliere  distresses,  the  relief  of  which  would  demand  only 
le  sacrifice  of  what  he  did  not  wish  to  retain.  Instead  of  this, 
swever,  wc  always  find  him  speak  of  his  winnings,  when  valua* ' 
le,  with  self-^ratulatioii  and  triumph;  and  nlaiiily  considering 
tern  as  acquisitions  of-no  small  importance  to  nis  own  hap|Miiess. 
he  Gamesler,  therefore,  sinfully  covets  the  property  of  his  neigh- 
>ur.  The  design  to  obtain  it  without  rendering  an  e<|uivalent,  is 
its  nature  fraudulent ;  and  will  be  admitted  into  his  mind  by  no 
inest  man.  But  this  design  every  Gamester  cherishes ;  and  the 
dulgcnce,  and  execution  of  it,  spends  the  principal  part  of  his 
*e.  f  lis  life  is,  therefore,  an  almost  uninterrupted  course  of  fraud* 
o  render  this  career  complete,  the  Gamester  six'iids  a  great  |jart 
'  his  lime  it.  contrivances,  and  labours,  to  get,  and  in  actually 
nting,  the  property  of  others  for  nothing.  This  is  the  very 
ime  of  the  cneat,  the  swindler,  and  the  *hief.  If  the  thiefy 
hen  he  stole  ;  the  cheat,  when  he  bargained ;  and  the  swindler, 
hen  he  borrowed  his  neighbour's  properly,  voluniarily  left  an 
|uivalent ;  how  obvious  is  it,  that  his  crime,  though  I  acknow- 
dge  he  might  even  then  be  in  some  degree  criminal,  would  hard- 
be  mentioned,  and  scarcely  regarded  as  an  immorality.  The 
ain  turpitude  in  every  one  of  these  cases  is  plainly  the  desiring, 
id  the  taking,  of  our  neighbour's  property  without  an  equivalent, 
ut  this  tiirpiiude  is  entirely  chargeable  to  the  Gamester. 
It  miy,  however,  be  said,  ihai  all  the  other  fMTSons,  mention- 
1,  take  the  property  in  question,  covert  I  if ;  while  the  Gamester 
kes  it  vjjenli/^  and  therefore  fairly.  So,  1  answer,  does  the 
)bber. 

It  will  be  further  said,  that  these  persons  take  the  property  wi/A- 
tt  the  consent  of  the  owner :  whereas  the  Gamester  wins  it,  only 
iih  his  consent.  As  I  sup|>ose  this  to  be  the  strong-hold  of  all, 
ho  advocate  the  lawfulness  ofGaming,  it  will  be  proper  to  con* 
der  ii  with  some  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  this  romrvt  is  never  given  in  the  manntrf 
rofessedly  alleged  by  those  who  dtfend  the  practice. 
No  man  ever  sat  down  to  a  game,  with  an  entire  consent,  that 
is  antagonist  should  win  his  properly.  I  speak  of  tho»e  cases 
nly,  in  which  the  property  siakeu  is  considered  as  of  some  seri- 
ns importance.  Every  person,  who  is  a  jXiriy  in  a  game  of  this 
ature,  intends  to  win  the  properly  of  his  antagonist,  and  not  to 
)se  his  own.  His  own  he  slakes,  only  because  the  slake  is  ab- 
dlutely  necessary  to  enable  him  to  win  that  of  his  antagonist. 
!*hus,  instead  of  consenting  to  lose  his  own  projierty,  eachof  tho 
lariles  intends  merely  to  obtain  that  of  his  neighbour  for  nothing. 
This  is  the  only  real  design  of  both  :  and  this  design  is  as  uiijust, 
nd  as  fraudulent,  as  anvi  which  respects  property,  can  be.  That 
uch  is  the  only  real  design,  the  loser  proves,  in  the  clearest  man- 
ler,  by  deeply  lamenting  his  loss ;  and  the  winncri  in  a  manner 
ink  less  clear,  by  exulting  *in  bis  gain.. 


Secondly.  Each  rftkeparthi  expecli  mljf  la  mt;  tiUur  iy  ni* 
perivr  tkill^  or  mperior  good-forlune. 

Ni»  man  ever  heard  of  a  GameaiertWlio  sat  down  to  \hy  wiili* 
decided  expectation  of  losing. 

Thirdly.  .ATo  mam  Kas  a  right  to  yield  hi$  prcptrly  ia  anoiktr  on 
thi»  condition. 

The  property  of  every  man  is  sivcn  to  him  by  his  Creator,  aa 
to  a  steward  ;  to  be  employed  only  in  useful  purposes.  In  such 
purposes  he  is  indispensably  bound  to  empby  it.  Every  other 
mooe  of  employing  it  is  inexcusable.  This  doctrine  1  presume 
the  Gamester  himself  will  not  seriously  question.  The  man  must 
be  lost  to  decency,  and  to  common  sense,  who  can  for  a  mcmeiii 
believe,  that  his  Creator  has  given  any  blessing  to  mankind  for 
any  purposes,  except  those  which  are  useful ;  or  that  himself,  and 
every  one  of  his  fellow-men,  are  not  unconditionally  reouired  by 
God  to  promote  useful  purposes  with  all  the  means  in  their  power; 
and  with  their  pro|>erty,  eaually  with  other  means  at  all  t-mos* 
But  it  will  not  oe  pretended,  that  staking  property  on  (he  isFuc  of 
a  game,  is  an  employment  of  that  properly  to  anv  purpose,  which 
God  will  pronounce  to  be  useful.  In  his  sight,  tnrrcfoie,  no  n^n 
can  lawfully  employ  his  property  in  this  manner.  Of  course  bctb 
|)arties,  in  thus  staking  tncir  money^  are  guilty  of  sin  :  while  each 
also  invites,  and  seduces,  the  other  to  sin. 

Fourthly.  Everif  man  is  plaitdif  bound  to  devote  his  property  to 
that  purpose^  whichy  all  things  considered^  appears  to  be  the  best  sf 
those,  which  are  loithin  his  reach. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  that,  which  is  best  in  the  abstract ;  but 
best  for  Atm,  in  the  sphere  of  action,  allotted  to  him  by  his  Ma- 
ker.    In  other  words,  e>'ery  man  is  bound  to  do  with  his  proper- 
ty, as  well  as  his  other  talents,  the  most  good  in  his  power.    I  am 
well  aware,  that  this  subject  cannot  be  mathematically  estimated; 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  mind  of  a  wise  and  good  man  may  be  at 
a  loss  to  determine ;  and  that  the  determination  must  be  left  to 
personal  discretion.     But,  in  the  present  case,  there  can  be  nei- 
ther diOiculty,  nor  doubt.     No  man  will  pretend,  that  losing  his 
money  to  a  Gamester,  is  disposing  of  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
promote  the  best  purpose  in  his  power.     If  he  needs  it  himself;  it 
will  be  more  useful  to  him  to  keep  it  still  in  his  possession.     If  he 
does  not  need  it ;  it  will  be  incomparably  better  to  give  it  to  those 
who  do.     To  impart  it,  thus,  to  a  Gamester,  always  a  vicious 
man,  often  a  profligate,  and  always  a  squanderer;  a  man  known 
to  employ  his  money  for  sinful  purposes  only  ;  can  never  be  useful, 
nor  even  vindicable,  in  any  sense.     The  proof  of  this  is  complete. 
No  man  ever  thought  of  making  a  Gamester,  as  such,  an  object 
of  alms-giving.    To  other  prooigals,  to  idlers,  and  even  to  drunk* 
ards,  alms,  at  times,  are  given.     But  the  most  enlarged  charity 
never  dreamed  of  finding  a  proper  object  of  its  bounty  in  a  game- 
iter.    To  stake  money  ia  this  QaiiiMir»  thar6iipre«  i*  $a6r  fiooi 


employmg  it  in  the  best  manner  which  is  in  the  owner^  powoi^ 
that  it  is  employing  it  in  a  manner,  indefensible,  and  in  ev^  n* 
spect  sinful. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  plain,  that  this  areum^it  in  &- 
rour  of  Gaming  cannot  avail  to  the  purpose,  for  which  it  i$  aA* 
duced.  On  the  contrary,  it  only  contributes  to  exhibit  the  8tiiA|l- 
ness  of  Gaming  in  a  new  light. 

It  often  happens,  and  almost  always  in  the  beginning  of  thk 
practice,  that  the  Gamesters  arc  youths ;  and  that  the  pvopertTi 
which  they  stake,  belongs  to  their  parents.  This  prdperty  ift 
never  entrtisted  to  children  for  the  purpose  of  Gaming.  TTujf  re- 
ceive, and  <A€tr|7(ir«n/5  communicate,  it  for  some  vsduable  end; 
in  idiich  the  promotion  of  their  comfort  and  welfere  was  concern- 
ed. In  receiving  it,  the  children  engaged,  either  expressly,  or 
implicitly,  to  use  it  for  this  end.  In  sta&ng  it,  therefore,  at  the 
Gaming-table,  the  child  is  guilty  of  a  gross  oreach  of  good  faith ; 
and  literally  robs  his  parents  of  their  -property.  And  A«,  says 
Solomon,  who  robbeth  his  father,  or  his  mother,  and  saith  U  is  no 
sin,  is  the  Jit  companion  of  a  murderer.* 

2.  The  Gamester  ruins  multitudes  of  his  fellovMnen,  and  injures 
deeply  multitudes  more. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  he  plunders  them  of  their  property,  and 
reduces  them  to  beggary.  The  whole  history  of  Gaming  is  a  mei^ 
record  of  this  ruin.  It  is  also  completely  evinced  by  daily  observa- 
tion; The  bankruptcies,  continually  brought  upon  mankind  in  this 
manner,  are  innumerable ;  particularly  upon  the  young,  the  ignor- 
ant, the  thoughtless,  and  the  pddy.  He,  who  can  cooliy  sit  Sows 
to  the  ruin,  or  oven  to  the  serious  injury,  of  one  of  his  fellow-men. 
is  an  arrant  villain  ;  equally  destitute  of  common  good-will,  and 
common  honesty. 

3.  The  Gamester  corrupts  others  by  hie  Example  ;  and  thus  enimtd 
upon  them  moral  ndn. 

One  sinner,  saith  the  Wise  man,  dfstrot/eth  much  good.  In  no 
manlier,  is  this  terrible  mischief  accomplished  so  extensively,  and 
so  effectually,  as  by  an  evil  example.  Gamesters  are  always  wick- 
ed men,  totally  destitute  of  principle,  and  sunk  far  below  the  com- 
mon level  of  corruption.  To  this  degree  of  turpitude  every 
Gamester  reduces  all  those,  who  become  his  companions.  The 
ruin,  here  accom])lished,  is  infinitely  more  dreadful  than  that,  men- 
tioned under  the  preceding  head.  It  is  the  endless  ruiti  of  the  soul  j 
the  destruction  of  every  enjoyment,  and  every  hope.  All  other 
injuries,  compared  with  it,  are  nothing,  ana  less  than  nothing* 
With  the  guilt  of  accomplishing  this  stupendous  evil,  the  Gamestef^ 
is  wholly  chargeable ;  and  for  this  guilt  he  will  be  compelled  to 
answer  at  the  final  day*  What  sober  man,  nay,  what  proflioatei^ 
would  not  tremble  at  the  thought  of  assuming  this  responsibiBty  I 
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Bat.  die  Gamester  coolly  and  quietly  makes  himself  answerable, 
not  for  the  ruin  of  one  soul,  but  of  multitudes. 
4.  TTu  Gamester  ruins  his  family. 

The  Gamester  voluntarily,  and  causelessly,  exposes  himself  to 
beggary.  In  this  conduct  he  sets  afloat,  without  any  security,  and 
against  every  rational  hope,  the  property,  on  which  his  wife  and 
children  are  to  be  supported,  and  oy  which  his  children  are  to  be 
educated,  and  settled  for  life.  Almost  every  Gamester  is  ruined 
by  play.  By  this  disaster,  both  the  comforts  and  the  hopes  of  his 
family  are  destroyed ;  their  spirits  broken,  and  lost ;  and  all  their 
effinrts  to  gain  cliaracter  and  subsistence,  prevented.  But,  if  anjf 
man  provide  not  for  his  own^  especially  those  of  his  own  house,  he 
hath  denied  thefaith,andis  worse  tlian  an  InfideL  What  then  shall 
be  said  of  the  man,  who  squanders  in  this  useless  and  guilty  man- 
ner, all  that  himself  or  his  ancestors  have  provided  ?  To  the  mere 
lust  of  Gammg  he  sacrifices  the  property,  on  which  his  &mily 
might  subsist  with  comfort  and  reputation,  by  which  they  might  be 
educated  to  usefulness  and  honour,  and  by  which  they  might  be 
settled  advantageously  in  life.  To  this  lust,  therefore,  he  sacrifices 
their  subsistence,  their  hopes,  their  all. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  performs  few,  or  none,  of  the  great  duties 
of  a  parent.  He  docs  not  instruct :  he  does  not  govern  :  he  cannot 
reprove :  he  cannot  pray  with  his  children :  he  cannot  prayjfbr 
them* 

His  example  is  only  pernicious.  He  keeps  the  worst  hours; 
frequents  the  worst  places ;  attaches  himself  to  the  worst  company; 
and  thus,  taking  his  children  by  tlie  hand,  conducts  them  to  the 
same  certain  means  of  destruction. 

His  character,  therefore,  contemptible  and  odious  in  itself,  must 
be  seen  by  them  to  be  contemptible.  Instead  of  the  privilege,  and 
blessing,  always  enjoyed  in  beholding  a  worthy,  pious,  and  vener- 
able father,  they  suffer  the  deplorable  calamity  of  seeing  him,  who 
stands  in  this  affecting  relation,  a  curse  to  themselves,  and  a  nuis- 
ance to  mankind. 

11.  /  shall  now  consider  those  evils  of  Gaming,  which  immediately 
^^9pect  Ourselves. 

These  evils  are  very  numerous,  as  well  as  very  important 
The 

1.   JVhich  I  shall  mention,  is,  that  it  is  a  waste  of  Time. 

The  only  light,  in  which  Gaming  is  commonly  regarded  as  justi- 
fiable, is  that  oi Amusement.  Amusements  mankind  certainly  need; 
and  what  they  need  is  lawful.  But  Gaming  is  not  rendered  lawful 
by  this  consideration. 

Every  lawful  amusement  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  refresh,  and 
ipvigorate,  either  the  body,  or  the  mind.  But  Gaming  does  neither. 
That  it  does  not  refresh  the  body  is  too  obvious  to  demand  either 
proof,  or  assertion.  Equally  ccM-tain  is  it,  that  it  does  not  refresh, 
nor  invigorate  »he  mind.     It  furnishes  no  valuable  information  :  it 
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addsjio  strength  to  the  reasoning  powers.  So  far  as  it  has  influ- 
ence at  all,  it  wearies  the  intellectual  faculties;  and  is  ^attended 
with  nil  ihc  fatigue,  but  with  no  part  of  the  benefit,  which  is  expe- 
rience :1  in  severe  study. 

It  neither  sweetens,  nor  enlivens,  the  temper.  On  the  contraryi 
it  is  a  grave,  dull,  spiritless  employment ;  at  which  almost  all  per- 
sons lose  their  cheerfulness,  and  impair  their  native  sweetness  of 
disposition;  in  which  the  temper  is  soured  ;  and  in  which  gloom 
ana  moroseness,  and  frequently  envy  and  malice,  are  not  only 
created,  but  strengthened  into  immoveable  habits.  Gamesters,  I 
know,  herd  together.  But  it  is  without  good-will,  or  social  feel- 
ings; and  merely  because  Gaming  makes  it  necessary.  Their 
mmds  are  engrossed,  but  not  invigorated.  Their  time  is  ardently, 
and  anxiously,  but  not  cheerfully,  employed.  They  flock  to  the 
Gaming-table,  just  as  the  hermit  and  the  thief  return  to  their  re-- 
spcctive  employments ;  because  habit  has  made  these  employments 
necessary  to  them:  although  the  hermit,  if  he  would  make  the 
experiment,  would  be  happier  in  society ;  and  the  thief,  as  an 
honest  man. 

All  the  real  pleasure  found  in  Gaming,  except  that  which  arises 
from  the  love  of  sin,  is  found  in  the  acquisition  of  money ;  or  the 
pride  of  victory,  and  the  superior  skill ;  or  the  fortunate  chance, 
from  which  it  is  derived.  All  these  are  base  and  sordid  sources 
of  pleasure.  Gaming,  then,  is  not  an  useful,  and  of  course,  not  a 
justifiable,  amusement. 

In  the  mean  while,  all  the  time,  employed  in  it,  is  wasted  and 
lost.  This  loss  is  immense.  No  man  can  answer  for  it  to  his 
Maker :  no  man  can  repair  the  injury,  which  is  done  to  himself. 
It  cannot  be  too  often  said,  nor  too  strongly  realized,  that  time  is 
the  most  valuable  of  all  things  :  since  on  the  proper  employment 
of  it  depends  every  blessing,  which  we  are  capable  of  receiving. 
He,  who  wastes  it,  as  every  Gamester  does,  is  guilty  of  a  prooi- 
gality,  which  cannot  be  estimated.  All  men  are  bound  by  the 
most  solemn  obligations  to  redeem  their  time ;  that  is,  to  make 
the  most  profitable  use  of  every  day.  But  Gaming  is  profitable 
for  nothing.  For,  if  it  is  useless  as  an  amusement,  it  is  absolutely 
useless. 

2.  Gaming  is  a  wanton  waste  of  our  Faculties^  and  Privileges* 
Every  faculty,  and  every  privilege,  was  given  to  us,  only  that 
we  might  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  real  good  of  ourselves 
and  our  fellow-men.  From  labouring  alway  to  these  ends,  there 
is  no  exemption,  and  no  excuse.  Whether  ye  eat,  ordritik^  sdiihSt. 
Paul,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  Glory  of  God.  To  him,  who ' 
by  a  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  seeks  for  glory,  horumr,  and 
immortality,  and  to  him  only,  is  promised  eternal  life.  Our  fiictil- 
ties  are  our  understanding,  our  aflections,  and  our  energy.  Our 
privileges  are  the  means  of  education,  knowledge,  virtue,  usefiil- 
ness,  and  enjoyment.    But  none  of  our  feculties  is  ben^t^  hj 
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Galnitig*  The  understanding  is  not  enlarged :  the  afiections  are 
not  unproved :  the  energy  is  not  invigorated :  while  all  these 
privileges  are,  at  the  same  time,  abused  and  thrown  away.  How 
sreat  a  waste  of  wh^t  mighty  blessings  is  here !  How  entire  a 
SutCcatioa  of  the  end  of  our  being!  With  a  due  improvement  of 
his  fiiittilties  and  privileges,  every  man  may  become  wise  and  vir- 
tuous. How  incalculable  is  the  difference  between  such  a  man, 
and  a  Gamester ! 

A  ^orious  privilege,  the  result  of  all  those  which  have  been 
nlentioiied,  is  that  of  doing  our  duty.  But  Gaming  is  in  itself 
aAd  in  its  consequences,  an  ent'ure  omission  of  all  duty.  With 
industiy  and  economy,  the  whole  life  of  a  Gamester  is  at  war. 
His  prime  employment  cherishes,  unceasingly,  gross  appetites, 
and  gross  passions  ;  and  forces  him  to  be  a  stranger  to  self-gov' 
errnnenk  Into  the  heart  of  a  man,  engrossed  by  schemes  of  ac- 
quiring the  property  of  his  neighbour  by  the  throwing  of  dice, 
and  the  shuffling  of  cards,  it  is  impossible,  that  benevolence  should 
enterw  In  acts  of  benefieenccj  hands,  which  have  so  long  been 
made  the  instruments  of  covetousness  and  plunder,  can  never  be 
employed. 

No  Gamester  was  ever  a  man  ojf  piett^j  so  long  as  he  was  a 
Gamester. 

Of  no  Gamester  can  it  be  said,  Behold  he  prayeth  !  The  veiy 
first  step  towards  the  assumption  of  this  character  must  be  deep 
repentance  for  his  cross  and  guilty  life,  accompanied  by  an  entire 
sblf-abhorrencc,  and  followed  by  a  vigorous  reformation. 

3.  Qaiming  ia  a  wantoji  and  wicked  waste  of  Property. 

The  end,  for  which  our  property  was  given,  is  the  same,  to  which 
our  faculties  and  privileges  are  destined.  To  this  end,  to  some 
purpose,'  really  acceptable  to  God,  and  really  useful  to  oui*selves 
and  others,  it  can  always  be  applied.  There  never  w^as  a  situa- 
tion in  which,  there  never  was  a  mari  by  whom,  all  his  property 
could  not  be  devoted  to  some  useful  purpose  within  his  reach. 
But  squandering  money  at  the  Giming-table  is  of  no  use  either  to 
the  lo8ei\  or  the  winner.  If  the  loser  has  common  sense ;  he  can 
take  no  pleasure  in  his  losses.  If  the  winner  has  common  hon- 
esty ;  he  can  take  no  pleasure  in  his  gains.  Beside  the  suffering, 
involved  in  his  immediate  losses,  the  loser  forms  a  pernicious  habit 
of  Undervaluing  property  ;  and  cuts  himself  off  both  from  doing, 
and  ei^oying,  that  good,  which  the  property  lost  rai^ht  have  pro- 
cured* Nor  is  the  winner  more  happily  affected.  From  winning 
often,  especially  when  in  straitened  circumstances,  he  soon  ac- 
quires full  confidence,  that  he  shall  win,  whenever  it  is  necessary. 
Hence  he  expends  what  he  has  gained  on  objects  of  no  value. 
^^Male  porta  male  dilahuntur^^^  is  probably  a  maxim  in  every  na- 
uc^aj  and  is  verified  by  all  human  experience. 

With  habits  of  this  nature,  we  cannot  wonder,  that  Gamesters, 
«a^I  mean,  as'devote  themselves  to  this  employment,  universally 
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become  beggars.  Wtalthf  sajs  Solomon^  gotten  hu  vamty^  is  dt- 
minished:  uiat  is,  wealth  acquired  by  vain  and  dishotiest  courses 
of  life.  DroTDsmessj  says  the  same  profound  observer  of  human 
life,  and  manners,  totU  clothe  a  man  zptth  rags*  DftnosinesSy  hef^, 
intends  that  course  of  conduct,  which,  in  opposition  \o  the  steady 
energy,  and  vigorous  efforts,  of  industry,  aims  at  obtaining  a  sub- 
sistence by  dishonest  and  low-minded  arts.  Such  were  the  facts 
three  thousand  years  ago.  Such  are  the  facts  at  the  pr!e5ent  hour. 
In  the  whole  list  of  jockeys  and  sharpers  it  is  rare,  in  thi^,  and 
probably  in  all  other  countries,  that  we  find  a  man,  possessed  of 
even  moderate  property.  Those,  who  are  most  successful,  ac- 
quire such  habits  of  expense,  such  expectations  of  supplying  their 
watits  by  (Jayii^,  at  any  time,  and,  consequently,  sucn  a  conteippt 
for  economy,  and  even  for  common  pruaence,  that  they  becbmje 
poor,  of  course.  The  old  age  of  a  Gamester  is  the  cold  and 
comfortless  evening  of  a  forlorn  and  miserable  day* 

4.  Gaming  is  the  desiruetion  of  Character. 

A  good  name,  says  Solomon,  is  better  than  great  riches^  and  lovirff 
favour,  than  silver  and  gold.  A  &ir,  unblemished  reputation  is 
one  of  the  chief  blessings  of  man ;  on^  of  his  prime  enjoyments ; 
one  of  his  principal  means  of  usefulness.  Without  it  he  can  obp 
tain  neither  influence,  nor  confidence ;  neither  profitable  employ- 
ments, nor  real  friends.  But  no  Gamester  was  ever  respected,, fif 
5ucA.     Whatever  talents,  or  advantages,  he  may  otherwise  have 

Eossessed,  his  character  has  been  always  sunk  by  his  gaming* 
lOok  around  the  world,  and  ^udge  for  yourselves.  You  never 
knew,  and  therefore  never  will  know,  a  Gamester,  who,  in  this 
character,  was  regarded  by  his  neighbours  with  esteem.  Common 
sense  steadily  attaches  disgrace  to  the  name.  So  conscious  cf 
this  fact  are  the  whole  class  of  Gamesters,  that  they  usually  take 
effectual  pains  to  carry  on  their  wretched  employment  in  scenes  of 
solitude  and  secrecy,  where  they  are  effectually  hidden  from  the 
eyes  of  mankind. 

But  who,  that  possesses  common  sobrietv,  or  even  sanity  of 
mind ;  who,  that  is  not  a  fair  candidate  for  bedlam ;  would  volunta- 
rily destroy  the  blessings  of  his  own  good  name?  The  Slanderer^ 
who  blasts  the  reputation  of  another,  is  universally>  and  jusilyi 
regarded  with  abhorrence.  What  the  slanderer  does  for  another* 
the  Gamester  does  for  himself.  The  slanderer  is  a  vile  ana 
abominable  wretch.  In  what  respect  is  the  Gamester  less  vile 
and  abominable  ?  The  slanderer  is  an  assassin :  the  Gamester  is 
a  suicide. 

5.  Gaming  is  the  direct  road  to  many  other  sinsm 

Every  Gatoester,  with  toa  few  exceptions  to  deserve  notic^ 
becomes  a  sharper,  of  course.  High  expectations  of  acquiimu| 
property  suddenly,  distressing  disappointments,  mat  gains,  ana 
great  losses  instantaneously  experienced,  strong  S^pes  ^temat^ 
with  strong  fears,  and  holding  the  mind,  habitually,  in  a  sfete  c^ 
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anxious  suspense,  regularly  prove  too  powerful  for  ihc  honesty  of 
every  man,  who  has  not  too  much  virtue  to  be  a  Gamester.  By 
what  is  called /air  i^/ay  he  fails  of  being  successful*  A  series  of 
ill  success  tempts  him  to  play  unfairly.  Ultimately,  he  is  charged 
with  lU  He  denies  it;  and  is  thus  guiltv  of  falsehood*  The 
charge  is  reiterated.  He  swears  to  the  truth  of  his  denial ;  and  is 
thus  guilty  of  perjury.  His  oath  is  doubted.  He  becomes  angry, 
profane,  and  lurious  ;  and  not  unfrequently  engages  in  a  quarrel, 
to  vindicate  his  wounded  honour.  At  times,  the  dispute  is  termin- 
ated by  a  duel.  In  all  ordinary  circumstances,  his  affections  be- 
come sour,  and  his  mind  envious  at  the  success  of  his  companions, 
and  malicious  towards  their  persons.     At  the  same  time,  he  is 

[prompted  to  murmur  at  his  ill-success  ;  to  curse  what  he  calls  his 
uck,  but  what  is  in  truth  a  dispensation  of  God ;  and  to  adopt  a 
course  of  profane,  blasphemous,  and  fiend-like  language.    To 
close  this  wretched  detail ;  the  Gamester  very  often  terminates  his 
miserable  career  with  drunkenness,  and  not  unfrequently  with  self- 
murder.     Who,  that  is  not  lost  to  every  hope  of  virtue;  who,  that 
is  not  lost  to  common  sense  and  common  feeling ;  can  be  willing  to 
thrust  himself  into  a  course  of  life,  or  into  the  entrance  upon  a 
course  of  life,  which  presents  at  the  very  gate,  most  formidable 
temptations  to  these  enormous  sins  ?     Who  would  be  willing  that  a 
father,  a  husband,  a  brother,  or  a  son,  should  be  guilty  of  these 
sins,  or  exposed  to  these  temptations  ?     This  question  will,  prob 
ably,  never  be  answered.  Will  it  then  be  said,  that  men  are  found, 
who  love  these  relations  better  than  themselves?     It  will  not  be 
said.     But  it  must  be  said,  because  it  is  true,  that  multitudes  of  men 
resort  to  the  Gaming-table  with  an  infantine  giddiness  of  mind ;  a 
hare-brained  spirit  of  adventure;  a  greedy  avarice  ;  and  a  treach- 
erous confidence  in  their  own  watchfulness  against  temptation  ;  in 
that  prudent  care,  which,  always  seen  with  microscopic  eyes,  they 
consider  as  abundantly  sufficient  to  secure  themselves  from  every 
danger.     Thus,  while  the  really  prudent  man  foreseeth  the  tvil^  and 
hidtth  himself,  these  simple,  self-deceived  beings,  pass  on,  and  art 
punished* 

From  these  considerations  it  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  evident  beyond 
debate,  that  Gaming  is  a  gross  fraud ;  that  in  many  other  points  of 
view,  it  is  an  enormous  sin;  and  that  it  is,  in  an  alarming  degree, 
fetal  to  all  the  real  interests  of  man.  There  are,  however,  persons, 
who,  because  they  escape  some  of  the  dangers,  and  avoid  some 
of  the  iniquities,  connected  with  this  practice,  will  flatter  them- 
selves, that  they  are  scarcely  chargeable  with  the  rest.  They 
may  not  claim  the  character  of  virtue ;  but  they  will  insist,  that 
their  conduct  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  innocent ;  and  vrill  at  least 
believe  themselves,  if  guilty  at  all,  to  be  guilty  only  in  a  very  mi- 
nute degree.  To  these  persons  let  me  seriously  address  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 
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In  the  firet  place*  Chming  ii  an  (mtaranee  o/*  toiL 
Abstain  from  all  appearance  qfevUj  is  a  command  of  the  same 
God,  who  said,  Thou  sluUt  love  the  Lordy  thy  Oody  with  all  /iSy 
heart;  and  is,  therefore,  armed  with  the  same  authority.  But 
every  person  of  piety,  and  almost  every  sober  man,  pronounceft 
Gaming  to  be  an  evil.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  denied  to  be  on  i^h 
pearance  of  evilm  By  the  arguments  here  advanced,  it  has  been 
shown,  unless  I  am  deceived,  to  be  a  real,  and  Ureadful,  evil*  Thai 
every  man,  therefore,  is  bound  to  abstain  from  it,  cannot  be  ques* 
tioned. 

Secondly.  Every  Oametter  feels  it  to  be  an  evil. 
In  all  the  eariy  parts  of  his  addiction  to  this  course  of  life,  he 
will  find  himself  frequently  employed,  if  he  has  any  moral  princi- 
ples at  all,  in  devising  arguments,  and  excuses,  to  quiet  his  own 
conscience,  and  justify  himself  to  others.  This  is  not  the  con« 
duct  of  a  man,  who  feels  himself  innocent.  No  person  ever 
sought  an  excuse  for  prayer ;  for  honest  industry  ;  for  the  pious 
education  of  children ;  or  for  a  faithful  attendance  on  the  public 
worship  of  God.  Most  persons,  at  the  Gaming-table,  are  sensibly 
disturbed  by  the  unexpected  presence  of  a  wise  and  good  man. 
But  such  persons  create  no  dlisturbance  in  the  minds  of  those, 
who  believe  themselves  to  be  virtuously  employed.  Were  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind  again  upon  earth ;  no  person,  who  acknowl* 
edged  his  character,  would  be  willing  to  be  found  by  him  at  a 
Gamine-table. 

Thirdly.  Gaming  cannot  be  prayed  for. 

Nothing  can  be  right,  or  innocent,  for  which  we  cannot  pray* 
In  all  pursuits,  which  he  believes  to  be  justifiable,  every  man  can 
without  difficulty  ask  for  the  blessing  of  God.  But  no  man  ever 
asked,  no  man  ever  will  ask ;  that  is,  H^riously  and  solemnly,  or 
in  other  words,  really  ;  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  employ* 
ment  of  Gamine.  But  that,  which  cannot  be  prayed  for,  is  smful. 
Fourthly.  Neither  Gaming^  nor  the  circumstances  which  regularly 
attend  it,  can  be  recited  at  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

I  call  upon  every  Gamester  solemnly  to  consider,  whether  he 
will  be  able  to  come  before  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead, 
and  declare  to  Him  with  confidence,  or  even  with  hope,  that  he 
has  spent  life,  or  any  part  of  it,  in  the  business  of  Gamine.  But 
the  conduct,  which  cannot  be  rehearsed  then,  cannot  be  right  now. 
Who  can  soberly  approve,  in  this  world,  of  that,  which  will  con- 
demn him  in  the  world  to  come  ? 

There  are  many  persons,  who  condemn  what  is  called  Gam" 
blingy  or  Gaming  for  money^  and  who  yet  appear  to  think  them- 
selves justified  in  Gaming  for  mere  amusement.  Let  me  exhort 
all  sucn  persons  to  remember,  that  whatever  influence  this  conduct 
may  have  upon  themselves,  it  lotV/,  as  an  example^  be  pernicious  to 
others.  Multitudes  will  know  that  they  game,  who  will  never 
know  that  they  do  not  game  for  money.    Sfultitudcs,  also,  will  be 
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either  unable,  or  uiunclined,  to  make  any  seriouB  distinctiOE  \»tr 
tween  these  kinds  of  conduct.  AU  these  will  directly  plead  the 
e3iample  as  a  justification  of  themselves,  or  at  least  as  a  paiiiadon 
of  their  own  guilt.  This  will  peculiariy  be  the  fact,  ^here  tbt 
persons  concerned  are  persons  of  reputation :  and,  unfortnnitely, 
a  Qonsiderable  number  of  those,  who  employ  themselves  in  Qsm- 
ing  for  amusement,  are  of  this  character.  The  example  o(  we 
suck  person  will  be  pleaded  by  all  who  know  it*  Under  itt 
wing  of  one  such  man,  a  multitude  of  Gamblers,  almost  all  of  wlm 
are  without  reputation,  and  great  numbers,  low,  contemptible  b^ 
ings,  will  gather )  and  feel  themselves  brooded  in  safety,  and  se- 
cured from  the  dreaded  intrusions  of  public  censure.  WcR 
Gambling  unfurnished  with  reputable  and  fashionable  examines,  it 
would,  I  think,  be  easily  exterminated  from  the  world.  JEvcfj 
person,  possessed  of  a  generally  fair  character,  may  therefore  fcd 
assured,  that,  if  he  games  for  amusement,  he  is  one  of  the  iscaiii^ 
and  not  a  small  one,  of  keeping  Gambling  alive  among  mankiiid; 
and  that  he  contributes,  efficaciously,  to  the  existence  of  all  the 
sin,  and  all  the  misery,  which  it  will  produce  at  future  periods. 

To  these  observations  it  will  probably  be  replied,  ''MustUaf 
myitlfan  innocent  pleasure^  because  my  neighbour  is  pleased  tomak 
a  bad  nse  of  my  example  ?^'    St.  Paul  has  long  since  answered  tMf 

3uestion.     For  meat,  destroy  not  the  work  of  God.      All  tUm  w- 
eed  are  pure  ;  hut  it  is  evil  for  that  man,  who  eaicth  wit\i  ojfeiiM. 
//  M  good  neither  to  eat  fitsh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  any  thtngmhift- 
by  thy  brother  stumbleth,  oris  offended,  or  is  made  weaic.   Rom-  xiv. 
20,  21.     And  again,  1  Cor.  viii.  13,    Wliercfore,  if  meat  makemj 
brother  to  stumble,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  standetk  /  It^ 
I  make  my  brother  to  offend.   However  innocent  Gaming  for  amuse- 
ment may  be,  il  cannot  be  more  innocent  than  eating  flesh,  thaii 
doing  that,  which  the  Apostle  has  pronounced  pure.    Yet  the 
Apostle,  and  God  who  inspired  him,  have  declared,  that  whatever 
occasions  our  brother  to  stumble,  or  fall  into  sin,  it  is  good  not  to 
do,  however  innocent  it  may  be  otherwise :  and  the  Apostle  has  de- 
clared, that  he  would  not  do  this,  even  though  eating  fleshy  so  in- 
nocent, so  directly  allowed  by  God,  and  so  important  as  food  for 
man,  were  the  thing  in  question  ;  no,  not  while  the  world  siandtik. 
Nay,  he  has  further  declared  in  the  verse  preceding  that,  last  quot- 
ed, that,  when  in  such  cases  we  wound  the  weak  conscience  of  cur 
brother,  we  sin  against  Christ,     All  this  he  declares  concerning  eat- 
ing flesh,  and  concerning  every  other  innocent  thing.     If  then  our 
Gaming  for  amusement  be  what  it  cannot  fail  to  be,  a  cause  ofh^ 
ducing  others  to  Game  for  money,  to  become  Gamesters,  and  to 
fall  into  any  or  all  of  these  sins  ;  then  in  Gaming  for  amusement 
we  sin  against  Christ  by  wounding  the  conscience  of  our  weaker 
^  brethren,  and  becoming  the  direct  means  of  tempting  them  to  sifl. 
^L     The  supposition  here  made  is,  however,  false.     Gaming  toe 
HiMiiement,  in  such  as  are  either  partially^  or  wholly^  Ganui  4 
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cfiance,  particularly  with  cards  and  dice^  is  not,  and  canno;  be  in- 
nocent. It  is,  almost  of  course,  a  sinful  waste  of  time.  As  an 
amusement  it  is  unnecessary  and  useless.  It  refreshes  neither  the 
mind,  nor  the  body ;  and  fails,  therefore,  essentially  of  being  a 
lawful  amusement.  Better  amusements  can  always  be  substiteted 
for  it ;  particularly  ea:erci;e,  readingy  and  conversation^  and  among 
amusements,  as  well  as  among  employments,  we  are  bound  to  se- 
lect the  best  in  our  power.  The  controversy,  the  hope  of  victory, 
the  reluctance  to  be  vanquished ;  and,  universally,  that  continual 
state  of  suspense  and  anxiety,  always  experienced  in  Gaming ; 
have,  although  in  a  less  degree,  substantially  the  same  influence  on 
the  mind,  and  arc  furnished  with  the  same  temptations,  which  are 
found  in  Gaming  for  money.  In  addition  to  these  things.  Gaming 
for  monev  is  amiost  always  the  consequence  of  an  addiction  to 
Gaming  lor  amusement.  The  expectation,  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  withstand  the  allurements,  by  which  others  have  fallen,  is  a 
mere  and  ruinous  presumption ;  the  presumption  of  a  man^  wise  in 
his  own  conceit^  of  whom  there  is  less  hope  than  of  a  fool.  The 
probabilities,  that  we  shall  fall  where  so  manv  have  fBiUen,  are 
millions  to  one ;  and  the  contrary  opinion  is  only  a  dream  of  luna- 
cy. At  the  same  time,  no  man  can  stand  up  in  his  closet,  before 
his  Maker,  and  thank  him  for  the  privilege  of  Gaming  to-day,  or 
ask  his  blessing,  to  enable  him  to  game  to-morrow. 

But  the  influence  of  example  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove 
the  sinfulness  of  Gaming  for  amusement.  Call  to  mind  the  extent, 
to  which  this  evil  has  spread.  Think  what  amazing  multitudes 
have  been  corrupted,  distressed,  and  ruined,  bv  it  for  this  world,, 
and  that  which  is  to  come.  Think  how  manv  wmilies  have  been 
plunged  by  it  in  beggary,  and  overwhelmed  by  it  in  vice.  Think 
now  many  persons  nave  become  liars,  at  the  Gaming-table ;  how 
many  perjured ;  how  many  drunkards ;  how  many  blasphemers ; 
how  many  suicides.  "  If  Europe^^'*  said  Montesquieu^  "  is  to  it 
ruined;  it  will  he  ruined  by  Gaming.^^  Remember,  that,  unless 
persons  of  reputation  gamed  for  amusement,  persons  without  re- 
putation woula  soon  cease  to  game  for  money.  Then  call  to  mind, 
that  your  example  is  one  of  the  means,  which  produce  all  these 
evils,  and  continue  the  practice,  together  with  its  miserable  conse- 

Suences,  in  the  world.  Remember,  that  you  set  the  snare,  spread 
le  corruption,  and  eflectuate  the  ruin ;  that  vou  help  to  fill  the 
world  witn  \vretchedness  and  sin,  and  both  allure,  and  lead,  your 
fellow-men  to  final  perdition.  With  these  plain  and  solemn  truthi 
in  full  view,  look  up  to  God ;  and,  if  you  can,  declare  that  there 
is  no  sin  in  Gaming  for  Amusement. 


t^    :         ■;    * 
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SERMON  CXXV. 


mVTB  CQICIUNOIIEKT. — THE   VATURK   AND  UfPORTANCE  OF  THUTIf 

AJXD  YERACITT. 


EIO0V0  xz.  1<L — 2%ou  «&a2^  nof  btcarfaUt  mtneu  agtdnit  thy 

jlHE  preceding  Command  was  intended  to  seciire  Justice  to 
nankind :  this  was  intended  to  establish  Truih. 

The  word  Ttvih  denotes,  among  other  things, 

L  Such  Declarations^  as  are  accordant  with  the  real  state  o/* 
Aings : 

2.  TTiat  division  of  Truths  which  is  called  Morale  or  Evangelical : 

3*   Veracity  /  or  a  disposition  to  speak  Truth  : 

4.  Faithfulness ;  or  a  disposition  to  fulfil^  exactly^  Promises^ 
Trusts^  and  Covenants. 

Under  this  Command  are  properly  ranged  the  following  Sub- 
jects. 

I.  Truths 

IL  Lmngi 

IIL  Perjury;  and 

IV.  Slander. 
.   These  I  propose  to  consider  in  the  order  specified. 

The  first  of  them,  viz.  Truths  shall  occupy  the  present  discourse. 
In  examining  it,  it  is  my  design  to  consider  the  Jfature  and  Impor* 
tance  of  Truth,  and  the  Importance  of  Veracity* 

Concerning  the  former  of  these  Subjects  I  observe, 

1 .   That  Truth  is  an  account  of  the  real  slate  of  things. 

Mathematical  Truth  is  an  account  of  the  real  state  of  Number, 
and  Quantity,  together  with  their  various  relations ;  Philosophical 
Truthy  understood  in  the  natural  sense,  of  Material  bodies,  and 
their  operations ;  and  Moral  Truth,  of  Intelligent  beings,  their  re- 
lations, their  duties,  and  their  actions. 

The  real  state  of  things  is  that,  with  which  only  we  have  any 
concern :  and  with  this  our  concern  is  infinite.     In  the  present 
world,  so  far  as  the  present  world  is  concerned,  our  whole  interest 
is  involved  in  the  real  state  of  ourselves,  our  business,  and  the 
aubjects  of  it ;  our  families,  our  country,  and  mankind.     The  col- 
lection of  truths,  which  we  receive  concerning  these  and  other 
subjects,  is  what  is  called  knowledge :  our  guide  to  all  that  con- 
duct, which  may  be  useful  to  us,  and  our  security  against  that, 
,  which  may  be  noxious.     The  truth,  that  bread  is  wholesome  food, 
enables  us  to  eat  it  with  safety.     A  falsehood,  in  this  case,  might 
lead  us  to  swallow  poison.     A  Icnowleclge  of  the  true  state  of  our 
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farms,  and  of  agriculture,  enables  us  to  cultivate  our  farms  wkh 
pi*ofit,  A  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  the  markets,  enables  us 
to  trade  with  safety  and  success.  A  knowledge  of  the  real  char- 
acters of  men,  enables  us  to  choose  those,  who  will  be  our  real 
friends;  and  secures  us  from  inviting  to  our  friendship  base  and 
treacherous  men.  Misapprehension  in  these  respects,  would  ruin 
both  our  business  and  ourselves. 

In  the  Moral  World,  the  truth  concerning  God,  his  pleasure,  oui- 
selves,  the  relations  which  we  sustain  to  him  and  to  each  other,  ami 
the  duties  springing  from  these  relations,  enables  us  to  obey  him ; 
to  become  blessings  to  each  other ;  and  to  obtain  the  blessings 
of  immortality*  Falsehood,  in  these  respects,  would  lead  us  in-* 
finitely  astray.  False  apprehensions  of  God  have  led  a  gftat 
paK  of  mankind  to  worship  devils,  men,  beasts,  trees,  stocks,  and 
stones  ;  lo  mistake  sin  for  virtue,  and  ruin  for  safety.  No  man 
ever  dreamed,  that  his  interests  lay  in  the  regions  of  fiction,  or 
that  his  sober  correspondence  should  be  carried  on  with  fairies 
and  genii.  But  the  man,  who  embraces  falsehood,  and  is  gov* 
crned  by  it,  places  his  interests,  so  far,  in  a  world  equally  vis^ 
ionary ;  and  corresponds  not  with  real  beings,  but  with  crea^ 
tures  of  fancy.  As  happiness  can  never  come  to  us  from  the 
regions  of  fiction,  or  tneir  imaginary  inhabitants;  so  happiness 
never  sprang,  and  never  will  spnng,  from  false  views  of  the  real 
world,  and  its  real  inhabitants.  Our  only  connexion  with  these 
objects  is  through  the  medium  of  truth,  or  the  knowledge  of  theif 
real  state. 

2.  Truth  is  J  in  itself,  a  rich  source  of  Enjoyment. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  it  is  an  object  immediately  enjoyed ;  and 
that,  when  presented  to  the  mind,  it  communicates  pleasure  of 
course. 

Fiction  may  be,  in  this  sense,  and,  I  acknowledge,  often  iS)  a 
source  of  real  enjoyment  to  the  mind.  God,  to  raise  our  views  to 
a  better  world  than  that  which  has  been  ruined  by  our  apostacy^ 
and  to  awaken  in  us  desires  for  a  nobler  happiness  than  any  which 
this  world  supplies,  has  made  us  capable  of  forming  many  delight- 
ful objects  in  our  imagination ;  many,  which  are  beautiful ;  many^ 
which  are  sublime;  and  many,  which  are  wonderful*  On  these 
the  mind  rests  with  pleasure,  during  short  periods ;  especially  m 
youth ;  and,  so  long  as  they  are  regarded  as  objects  of  imagiim^ 
tion  merely,  they  are  sources  of  pleasure,  which  may  be  really 
enjoyed,  and  to  a  considerable  extent.  But  when  any  fiction 
is  changed  into  a  falsehood  ;  when  it  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  the 
imagination,  and  becomes  an  object  of  belief;  it  is  always,  sootH 
er  or  later,  a  source  of  suffering,  and  not  of  enjo)'ment.  Even  in 
the  character  of  fiction,  it  gradually  loses  its  power  to  please* 
As  we  advance  in  years,  me  love  of  Truth,  considered  as  k 
source  of  pleasure  merely,  takes  its  place ;  and  the  miiid  seeki 


1 


£%  rjrt?^  zni  not  in  the  exercises  of  imag- 

^ff^^'       ^^'ipahle  of  yielding  more  delight  to  the 
^*       y^'^'iio  Other  words,  intellectual  enjoyment  is 


J^'^^\  ^  iia^gine.     Every  person,  who  understands  the 
f^jf^^'^L  Blind  is  actively  employed  in  forming  complex 
^"^^^^ftbe  Intellect,  or  the  Imagination,  knows,  that 
^^gt^^^fisde  out  of  those,  which  it  receives  from  objects 
t^^ijf   fhese  it  can  compound,  and  compare  ;  but  can 
qpAT  ^i^^^Si  ^^^  what  it  has  already  perceived.     New 

j    7  '^•^jgtfinity*  '^cw  loveliness,  it  can  form  only  by  bring- 

Ill 

Jiiffj^  there  can  be  nothing,  in  degree,  more  sublime, 

^  ^ci  lovely,  than   that,  which  it  has  already  received. 

J  li0^^y  with  these  observations,  no  object  was  ever  de- 

^f'j^ihe  pen  of  man,  so  as  to  make  the  impression  of  sub- 

jj^'jjjaily  with  the  object  itself.     No  images  in  human  writ- 

f^^ever  so  sublime,  as  those  of  Inspiration.     No  character, 

iffjbf  the  imagination,  was  ever  to  be  compared  with  that  of 

'Si 

i^n  I  speak  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  which  God  has 

u  as  in  every  respect  more  beautiful,  glorious,  and  desirable, 

^ny»  which  the  mind  can  imagine,  I  mean  the  whole  state  ot 

Ks.    The  Universe  is  a  single  system.     Every  thing,  belong- 

po  it,  is  a  necessary,  and  proper,  part  of  the  system :  such  a 

\^  as  Infinite  Wisdom  thought  it  best  to  make;  and,  there- 

w  such,    as  was  more  desirable,   than  any  thing  else,  in  its 

-^e.     The  whole,  taken  together,  is  a  perfect  system :  the  re- 

^t  of  the  perfect  views  of  the  All-Perfect  Mind.     In  such  a 

^86  is  it  perfect,  that  it  is  truly  said,  Jehovah  shall  rejoice  in  his 

Iforks :  that  is,  because  all,  united,  are  such,  as  to  accomplish,  to 

die  utmost,  the  good  pleasure  of  his  boundless  Wisdom.     The 

Truth  concerning  this  system,  or  the  knowledge  of  its  real  state, 

will  for  ever  delight,  as  well  as  enlarge,  the  minds  of  virtuous  and 

immortal  beings. 

In  the  present  world,  imperfect,  prejudiced,  and  narrow,  as  our 
minds  are,  the  exhibitions  of  Truth  concerning  this  subject  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  not  only  superior  to  every  thing,  conceived  by  the 
human  imagination,  but  more  delightful  to  every  virtuous  being; 
more  delightful  beyond  comparison,  as  well  as  superior  beyond 
degree.  The  Character  of  God ;  the  Mediation  of  the  Redeemer ; 
*  the  Agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  the  dispensations  of  infinite  mer- 
cy *,  Uie  restoration  of  sinners  to  virtue  and  happiness  ;  the  con- 
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summation  of  all  things ;  the  blessing  of  immortality ;  the  gloiy 
of  Heaven  ;  and  the  future  union  of  sanctified  minds  in  that  de- 
lightful world ;  leave  out  of  sight,  and  out  of  remembrance,  all  the 
creations  of  Poetry ;  all  the  splendid  excursions  of  Imagination* 
Into  these  things^  Angels  desire  to  look.  All  those,  whose  minds 
are  attuned  to  the  disposii'  -n  of  Angels,  love  to  follow  them  in 
this  divine  employment.  Nay,  God  Himself  regards  this  combi- 
nation of  wonderful  objects  as  a  glorious  picture,  an  illustrious 
emanation,  of  his  own  Wisdom,  which  he  beholds  for  ever  with 
the  smiles  of  infinite  complacency. 

3.  Tliat  great  division  of  Truths  which  is  called  Moral,  or 
Evangelical  Truth,  is,  in  an  important  sense,  the  foundation  of  all 
Virtue, 

Sanctify  them  through  thy  Truth!  thy  Word  is  truth:  said  our 
Saviour  in  his  intercessory  prayer,  John  xvii.  !?•  Of  his  own 
zoill  begat  He  us,  with  tlie  trord  of  Truth,  James  i.  !?•  The  Truth, 
said  Christ  to  the  Jews,  shall  make  you  free.  From  these  declara- 
tions it  is  completely  evident,  that  Evangelical  Truth  is  the  means 
of  that  mighty  change  in  the  human  soul,  by  which,  according  to 
the  strong  language  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  turned  from  darkness  tin- 
to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God. 

The  Law  of  the  Lord,  says  David,  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul. 
But  the  Law  of  God  is  nothing  but  Truth,  communicated  in  the 
perceptive  form.  All  its  influence  on  the  soul  is  derived  fipom 
this  fact :  and,  were  it  not  conformed  to  Truth,  or  were  it,  in  oth- 
er words,  founded  on  falsehood,  its  moral  influence  would  cease. 
Particularly,  its  influence  to  produce  this  conversion  would  be 
annihilated.  Truth,  then,  is,  in  this  point  ot  view,  of  just  as 
much  importance  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  to  the  glory 
of  God,  as  the  salvation  of  all  the  millions,  who  have  been,  or  wiU 
be,  saved. 

IPalsehood,  or  error,  has,  in  the  mean  time,  never  had  the  least 
influence  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  glorious  purpose* 
From  the  erroneous  moral  systems  of  men,  no  individual  ever 
gained  the  least  tendency  towards  real  virtue.  Truths,  indeed, 
Uiese  systems  have  always  mvolved :  and  the  influence  of  these 
truths  nas  so  far  been  felt  by  mankind,  as  to  prompt  them  to 
many  commendable  actions,  and  to  prevent  them  fi^m  becoming 
as  aoandoned,  as  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  The  errors, 
which  they  contained,  have,  so  far  as  they  were  believed,  been 
the  means  of  sin  only.  Of  cordial  and  thorough  reformation  they 
have  been  absolutely  barren.  Truth  and  Fawehood  have  been 
blended  in  them  with  such  confusion,  as  to  be  inseparable  by  the 
men  who  embraced  them,  without  very  diflferent  efforts  finom 
those,  which  they  have  been  inclined,  and  in  most  cases  able,  to 
make.  They  have,  therefore,  been  swallowed  whole ;  and  have 
produced  just  such  effects,  as  a  mind,  enlightened  by  Revelation, 
could  not  fail  to  foresee.     Error  became  the  predominating  rule  of 
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action  to  all  their  votaries  5  and  the  Truth  was  chiefly  lost,  and 
forgotten. 

But  Moral  Truth  is  not  merely  a  rule,  to  teach  us  what  Virtue 
is,  and  to  guide  us  ultimately  to  this  glorious  attainment.  To  dis- 
tertt  it  with  the  understanding,  and  to  welcome  it  to  the  hearty  is 
virtue  ilsdf,  as  existing  in  the  soul ;  and,  when  carried  out  intoac- 
lioh,  conformed  also  to  its  dictates,  is  all,  which  is  included  in  the 
name  of  Virtue.  In  other  words,  Virtue  is  nothings  but  voluntary 
ooeditnce  to  truth. 

Error,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  foundation  0/  all  iniquity.  It 
leads  the  soul  only  away  from  duty,  from  virtue,  from  salvation, 
and  from  God.  To  the  Divine  Kingdom  it  is  only  hostile.  To 
the  Reformation,  and  happiness,  of  man,  it  is  ruinous.  It  promotes 
ho  cause,  but  that  of  Satan :  it  forms  no  character,  but  that  of  Sin. 
All  the  just  definitions  of  Sin  are  involved  in  this :  that  it  is  nothings 
iut  voluntary  obedience  to  Error, 

In  the  mean  time,  all  the  Motives  to  Virtue  are  found  in  the  gene- 
ral system  of  Truth :  as  all  the  motives  to  sin  are  found  in  sys- 
tems of  Error.  Error  contains  nothing  in  it,  to  prompt  us  to  obey 
God,  to  perform  oui:  duty,  or  to  seek  the  salvation  of  ourselves 
and  others.  As  a  Motive,  or  combination  of  motives.  Error  con- 
tains nothing,  but  inducements  to  sin  5  and  TrutH  nothing,  but  in- 
ducements to  holiness.  In  all  these  important  particulars,  Truth 
is  the  basis  of  Virtue. 

It  cannot  be  thought  strange,  then,  that  Love,  or  Evangelical 
excellence,  or  in  other  words,  real  Virtue,  should  rejoice  in  the 
Truth;  that  Holiness  should  be  styled  by  St.  Paul,  holiness  of 
Truth  ;  or  that  those,  who  know  not  God,  and  obci/  not  the  Gospel, 
or  Truth,  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  should  be  classed  together  in 
the  ruin  of  the  Final  Day. 

By  those  views  of  the  Importance  ot  Truth,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  the  second  subject  of  discoui'se,  viz.  Veracity, 

The  Importance  (f  Veracity  will  sufficiently  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing Considerations. 

1.  Almost  all  the  Truth,  which  we  fcnowj  we  derive  from  Commu- 
nicaliorip  and,  of  course,  almost  all  the  benefits  of  Truth,  which  wc 
enjoy, 

A  man,  deprived  of  the  communication  of  others,  and  left  whol- 
ly to  his  own  observation,  would  possess  Tittle  more  knowledge 
than  a  brute.  It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  explain  how  he 
could  subsist.     If  we  suppose  him  to  subsist  through  the  ordinarj' 

1>eriod  of  human  life;  it  is  certain,  that  he  would  know  nothing, 
)pside  his  own  feelings ;  and  the  little  number  of  objects,  which 
fell  under  his  observation.  Even  of  these  he  would  rather  form 
ideas,  than  possess  knowledge.  Of  the  relations  between  them  he 
must  remain  almost  absolutely  ignorant.  Nor  would  he  easily  ac- 
quire the  skill,  necessary  to  construct  even  the  simplest  proposi- 
tiom.    Still  less  would  ne  be  able  to  reason,  to  illustrate,  and  to 
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prove.  In  a  word,  his  mind  would  rise,  in  very  few  ihings^  fbpve 
that  of  a  dog,  or  an  elephant ;  while,  in  almost  all,  he  would  fyA 
far  below  them* 

As  he  would  know  scarcely  any  thing  concerning  the  present 
world;  so,  it  is  plain,  he  would  Know  nothing  of  the  world  to 
come.  Of  God,  of  duty,  of  virtue,  and  of  immortality,  he  would 
not  form  a  single  idea.  Nor  could  he,  without  manifest  improprie- 
ty, be  styled  a  rational  being.  How  could  such  a  man  enjoy  the 
benefiuof  Truth  at  all? 

The  diflcrence  between  this  man  as  an  intelligent  being,  and 
JiewtoHj  Berkeley  or  Locke^  is  made  by  Communication.  The  mass 
of  ideas,  accumulated  by  an  individual,  is  communicated  to  others ; 
and  those  of  a  preceding  generation,  to  the  generation  which  fol- 
lows. By  the  labours  of  many  individuals,  and  in  the  progress  of 
successive  generations,  the  knowledge,  formed  out  of  these  ide^s, 
has  increased  to  tliat  height,  and  extent,  which  exists  at  the  pre- 
sent period.  Every  kind  of  business,  art,  and  science,  has  been 
thus  Drought  to  the  perfection  in  which  we.  possess  it;  and  all  the 
benefits,  which  these  things  confer  upon  the  present  race  of  man- 
kind, are  derived  solely  from  communication.  For  our  knowledge 
of  the  future  World,  we  arc  indebted  wholly  to  communications 
from  God.  To  the  same  source  we  are  indebted  for  the  chief 
knowledge,  which  we  possess  concerning  the  Moral  system.  All 
this  knowledge  is,  indeed,  contained  in  the  Scriptures  :  yet  a  part  of 
it  may  be,  and  has  been,  acquired  without  their  assistance.  To  this 
knowledge  we  are  indebtecf  for  the  direction,  comfort,  and  hope, 
which  we  enjoy  in  the  character  of  moral  beings ;  as  we  are  to 
natural  knowledge  for  the  necessaries,  and  conveniences,  of  the 
present  life.  To  communication,  therefore,  we  owe  almost  every 
thing,  whether  present  or  future,  which  can  be  called  desirable. 

But  the  whole  value,  the  whole  usefuhiess,  of  communication,  L^ 
derived  solely  from  the  truths  which  it  conveys.  False  informa- 
tion can  be  of  no  use  to  us.  As  our  own  concern  Ues  with  the 
real  state  of  things  ;  and  the  good,  or  evil,  which  we  are  to  enjoy, 
or  suflbr,  is  dependent  on  our  knowledge  of  that  state,  and  the  con- 
duct, dictated  by  this  knowledge ;  it  is  evident,  that  the  informa- 
tion which  leads  us  to  conceive  erroneously  of  the  things  with  which 
we  are  connected,  will  both  hinder  us  from  the  acquisition  of  good, 
and  expose  us  to  the  suH'erance  of  evil.  The  measures,  by  which 
we  design  to  acquire  good,  and  to  avoid  evil,  will,  in  both  cases, 
fail  of  their  effect ;  because,  being  founded  on  erroneous  appre- 
hensions, they  will  be  unsuited  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  and 
therefore  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  intended  purpose.  If  we 
are  falsely  informed  of  business,  we  shall  conduct  it  unhappily ; 
if  of  the  markets,  we  shall  buy  and  sell  with  loss  ;  if  of  Q\ir  duty, 
we  shall  perform  it  amiss,  or  not  at  all ;  if  of  the  means  of  ss^ya- 
tion,  we  shall  fail  of  it ;  if  of  the  character  and  pleasure  .of  .Qod, 
we  shall  offend  him  in  all  our  attempted  services.    Thus  it  is  plain. 
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that  all  the  benefits  of  CommunicaUon  arc  dependent  on  its  tmth; 
and  that  almost  every  benefit  of  truth,  experienced  by  rational 
beings,  is  derived  from  their  mutual  veracity, 
2.  Vtracity  is  the  only  foundation  of  Confidence^ 
Confidence  is  the  great  bond  of  Society  among  IntelHgent  be-^ 
ings.  Intelligent  creatures  are  supremely  dependent  on  their  Crea- 
tor, and,  to  a  vast  extent^  on  each  other.  From  Him,  ultimately, 
they  derive  all  the  good,  which  they  enjoy :  and  without  his  per- 

Eetual  protection,  and  blessing,  they  must  not  only  be  miserable, 
ul  must  perish.  A  great  part  of  these  blessings  He  has  been 
pleased  to  communicate  to  us  through  the  instrumentality,  and 
agency,  of  his  rational  creatures.  To  them,  immediately,  we  arc 
indebted  for  blessings,  innumerable  in  their  multitude,  incalculable 
in  their  importance,  and  indispensable  to  our  daily  safety,  peace, 
and  comfort,  and  not  unfrequently  to  the  continuance  of  our  Jives* 
So  numerous,  and  so  continual,  are  these  blessings,  that  they  are 
generally  regarded  as  things  of  course  ;  and  pass  by  us,  unnotic^ 
ed,  and  unseen. 

Originally,  all  these  blessings  arc  unpossessed  by  us :  all  of  them 
from  time  to  time  being  future.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  we 
should  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  them  by  such  means  as  are 
in  our  power.  As  for  almost  all  of  them  we  must  be  indebted  to 
the  agency  of  others  ;  we  arc  compelled,  unavoidably,  to  rely  od 
their  engagements  to  supply  them.  Here  the  field  opens,  in  which 
confidence  is  to  be  exercised;  and  almost  at  our  very  entrance  in- 
to life,  it  becomes  boundless.  We  arc  obliged  to  trust  to  parents, 
and  others,  for  protection,  food,  raiment,  and  innumerable  other 
things,  indispensable  to  our  subsistence,  as  well  as  our  comfort, 
from  infancy  to  manhood.  The  offices,  for  which  we  rely,  arc 
necessary,  and  are  rendered ;  the  benefits  are  indispensable,  and 
are  communicated  ;  every  day,  hour,  and  moment.  Confidence  is 
thus  diffused  every  where,  and  at  all  times.  We  trust  as  natural- 
ly, and  unceasingly,  as  we  breathe  ;  and  with  as  little  conscious- 
ness of  the  fact.  In  the  same  manner  is  the  same  confidence  ex- 
tended through  life ;  exercised  every  moment ;  placed,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  on  every  person,  with  whom  we  correspond ;  and 
employed  about  every  object,  with  which  we  have  any  concern. 
If  we  could  not  confide ;  we  should,  in  a  sense,  know  nothing,  ac- 
quire nothing,  and  do  nothing,  to  any  valuable  purpose. 

Equally  indebted  are  we  to  confidence  for  almost  the  whole  of 
our  happmess.  The  emotion  is  delightful  in  itself,  and  indispens- 
able to  every  other  delightful  emotion.  It  is  equally  pleasant  to 
trust,  and  to  be  trusted.  I^o  supposable  union  of  esteem  and  good- 
will is  more  pleasing,  more  elevated,  and  more  refined.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  thus  regarded  by  those,  who  exercise  it,  and  by 
those,  towards  whom  it  is  exercised.  Parents  are  never  more 
delighted,  than  in  the  entire  confidence  of  their  children.     Ciiil* 
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dren  are  neyer  more  happy,  than  vrben  they  entirely  confide  in 
their  parents. 

Equally  necessary  is  confidence  to  the  existence,  and  operations, 
of  government*  Inaeed,  Government,  without  it,  would  be  a  nullity. 
Even  the  despot  himself  must  rely  on  a  numerous  train  of  agents 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes.  Without  their  co-opera* 
tion,  he  could  do  nothing  towards  the  control  of  his  subjects,  be- 
yond what  he  could  accomplish  by  his  own  physical  strength.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  is  always  compelled  to  buy  the  assistance  of  such 
agents  with  extensive  gratuities  of  wealth  and  honour,  as  well  as 
to  force  it  by  terror. 

Virtuous  Rulers,  who  govern  a  free  people  by  laws,  and  by  in- 
fluence, stand  only  on  the  mutual  conndence  of  themselves  and 
their  subjects.  Withdraw  this  confidence ;  and  the  Government  is 
annihilated  at  once.  The  Rulers  become  powerless,  and  the  So- 
ciety is  lost  in  anarchy. 

A  state  of  absolute  distrust  is  a  state  of  absolute  misery*  Like 
the  cold  hand  of  death.  Distrust  would  dissolve  the  whole  frame 
and  texture,  of  the  social  body ;  the  joints  and  the  h'gaments, 
the  energy  and  the  life.  A  country  could  no  longer  contain  its 
inhabitants;  nor  even  the  den  its  banditti.  Such  a  state  of 
things  in  this  world  has,  ^therto,  never  existed  in  the  absolute 
sense. 

Without  confidence,  God  himself  would  cease  to  be  the  Moral 
Governor  of  Intelligent  creatures.  As  I  have  elsewhere  consi- 
dered this  subject ;  it  will  be  the  less  necessary  to  insist  upon 
it  here.  Still,  a  few  observations  concerning  it  cannot  be  im- 
proper. 

It  is  clear,  even  to  a  very  limited  and  obtuse  apprehension,  that, 
without  confidence  in  a  ruler,  voluntary  obedience  can  never  ex- 
ist ;  that,  without  voluntary  obedience,  God  can  never  be  pleased 
with  his  Intelligent  creatures ;  since  no  other  can  be  honourable 
to  Him ;  and  tnat,  without  the  same  obedience,  those  creatures 
can  never  be  amiable  in  his  sight ;  since  no  other  can  render  them 
virtuous.  Distrust  is  an  absolute  separation  of  those  beings,  in 
whom  it  exists,  from  those,  towards  whom  it  is  exercised.  A  being 
distrusted  can  never  be  loved,  reverenced,  nor  voluntarily  obeyed. 
Of  such  obedience,  confidence  is  the  commencement,  the  soul,  and 
the  substance.  But,  where  there  is  no  truth  in  the  ruler,  there  can 
be  no  confidence  iq  the  subject.  However  great,  however  know- 
ing, the  Divine  Ruler  might  be  supposed,  or  perceived  to  be ;  his 
greatness  and  knowledge  would,  unless  accompanied  by  veracity, 
only  inspire  suspense  and  terror ;  suspense  ana  terror  pervading 
the  Intelligent  Universe,  distracting  every  heart,  and  filling  everr 
world  with  agitation  and  anguish.  Omnipotence  would,  mdeed, 
enable  him  to  compel  an  external  conformity  to  his  Pleasure ;  but 
the  obedience  renaered  would  be  the  obedience  of  slaves,  and  nol 
of  children.    It  is  a  plain  moral  impossibility,  that  a  Btitg  witboat 
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Tera^ity  should  be  respected  or  loved*  However  mat  and  aplen* 
did  an  earthly  Ruler  may  be  ;  however  successful  in  his  designs : 
however  magnificent  in  his  mode  of  living ;  however  disUnguisibed 
for  his  talents ;  and  however  liberal  in  his  largesses ;  he  would,  if 
a  liar,  be  still  a  base  and  contemptible  being.  Falsehood  in  ao 
Infioite  Being  would  render  him  infinitely  contemptible*  Even  the 
benevolence  of  the  Gospel,  without  Truth,  (if  it  were  possible  to 
separate  them)  would  be  changed  into  a  kind  of  amiable  w^Jl* 
ness ;  a  silly,  wavering  good  nature,  and  would  cease  to  command 
respect. 

A  Ruler,  without  truth,  could  ofier  no  motives  to  his  subjects, 
which  could  induce  them  to  obey.  Should  he  enact  laws,  promise 
rewards,  and  threaten  penalties ;  it  would  be  very  uncertain 
whether  the  law  prescribe  the  conduct,  which  would  be  aereeable 
to  him ;  whether  the  rewards  would  be  eiven  to  such  as  mitbfiiUy 
obeyed ;  or  whether  the  penalties  would  oe  inflicted  on  such  asdis* 
obeyed.  Whatever  he  promised ;  whatever  he  threatened ;  no 
reliance  could  be  placea  on  his  declarations ;  and  they  could, 
therefore,  hold  out  no  motives  to  obedience.  But  a  moral  goveni* 
ment  is  a  government  operating  by  motives ;  and  without  motives 
cannot  exist. 

Thus  it  is  completely  evident,  that  the  Kingdom  of  God,  or  Ui 
Government  of  the  Intelligent  Universe,  rests  upon  Truth,  as  iti 
foundation. 

3.   Veracity  is  the  tource  of  irustimahle  Personal  good* 

Veradiy  is  the  first  constituent  of  an  honourable  j  and  even  of  a 
fair^  reputation.  A  bad  man,  who  is  known  always  to  speak  truth, 
will  always  command  a  considerable  share  of  respect ;  but  a  liar 
is  despised  of  course.  So  contemptible  is  falsehood,  that  to  charge 
any  man  with  this  vice  is  universally  regarded  as  the  last  affix)nt, 
which  scorn  and  ill-nature  are  able  to  offer ;  as  an  injury,  for 
which  an  atonement  can  scarcely  be  made. 

Without  Veracity^  Virtue^  as  has  been  heretofore  remarked,  can  in 
no  sense  exist*  To  the  existence  of  virtue,  then,  in  our  own  minds, 
Veracity  is  indispensable. 

Equally  indispensable  is  it  to  Self^approbation.  Conscience,  like 
God,  always  delights  in  truth  ;  and  always  approves  of  speaJdng 
truth.  This  approbation  it  faithfully,  and  invariably,  whispers  to 
the  soul.  Few  enjoyments  can  be  compared  with  self-approba- 
tion. It  is  delightful ;  it  is  full  of  peace,  comfort,  and  hope  ;  it  is 
independent  of  time  and  accident,  of  friends  and  enemies.  The 
world  cannot  give  it :  the  world  cannot  take  it  away. 

Conscience,  on  the  other  hand,  abhors  a  lie ;  and  solemnly,  and 
dreadfully,  reproaches  the  Liar.  Wherever  falsehood  is  loved, 
and  uttered.  Conscience  pierces  the  soul  with  stinss  of  agony;  and 
holds  up  to  the  culprit  a  dreadful  mirror,  by  whicn  all  his  defoim- 
ity  and  guilt  are  forced  upon  his  view.  The  terrible  likeness  he  is 
oompelled  to  own.    At  tne  sight  of  this  awful  image  he  trembles 
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falters ;  and  reluctantly^  but  irresistibly,  sinks  beneath  the  proper 
level  of  his  nature* 

Veracity  is  the  saurcey  ahto,  of  all  pertonal  Dignity.  There  is  no 
dignity  without  consistency  of  character*  A  merely  fickle,  change- 
able man,  although  intentionallv  sincere,  is  at  the  best,  but  a  mere 
trifler ;  and  can  never  be  the  subject  of  real  respectability*  Moral 
inconsistency  is  still  more  hostile  to  dignity*  The  subject  of  it  is, 
to  every  eye,  not  only  contemptible,  but  odious.  To  himself, 
particularly,  he  appears  of  necessity  base  and  despicable  ;  and  is 
lorced  to  feel,  that  by  his  own  crimes  he  has  sunk  himself  below 
the  proper  character  and  rank  of  man* 

Veraciiy  makes  us  like  to  God.  This  glorious  Being  styles 
himself  a  God  of  Truth;  and  declares  it  to  be  impossible,  that  he 
should  lie*  Truth  is  the  moral  immutability  of  Aw  character,  and 
the  moral  consistency  of  finite  intelliecnces.  Him,  Truth  surrounds 
with  dignity  infinite.  Them,  it  exalts  to  a  resemblance  of  Him. 
which  is  divine  and  eternal ;  an  image  of  Supreme  excellence  anq 
beauty. 

Veracity  is  no  kss  the  source  of  Usefulness.  Men  never  volun- 
tarily employ  those,  in  whom  they  do  not  place,  confidence.  A 
vinegar  to  the  teethy  and  as  smoke  to  the  eyes^  so  is  the  loiterer  to  him 
that  sendetk  htm*  The  fear  of  being  deceived,  the  suspense  and 
anxiety,  which  we  necessarily  feel,  when  our  affairs  are  in  the 
hands  of  unfaithful  men,  soon  forbid  a  repetition  of  the  same  ex- 
periment. Equally  unwilUng  are  we,  in  ail  ordinary  cases,  to  be 
employed  by  men  of  this  character.  Such  men  demand  from  us 
services,  expect  from  us  compliances,  and  propose  to  us  terms, 
inconsistent  both  with  comfort,  and  integrity;  and,  when  our 
services  are  performed,  thej^  will  usually,  so  tdi  as  safety  will  per- 
mit, and  their  own  convenience  may  require,  defraud  us  of  our 
proper  reward.  I  know  of  but  one  exception  to  these  renmrks* 
baa  men  do,  I  acknowledge,  emplov  bad  m^n  to  promote  a  bad 
cause :  but  even  they  confiae  useful,  honourable  employment,  only 
to  persons  of  integrity.  Equally  necessary  is  this  attribute  to 
the  production,  ana  establishment,  of  that  influence,  which  con- 
stitutes a  great  part  of  the  usefulness  of  every  useful  man«  A 
liar  can  neither  convince  others,  nor  persuade  others.  Others 
cannot  engage  with  him  in  any  serious,  useful-design.  They  can- 
not enter  into  his  service,  nor  employ  him  in  theirs,  with  safety,  or 
hope.  His  falsehood  is  a  blast  upon  his  character,  and  upon  his 
interests,  alike.  He,  who  is  connected  with  him,  lives  in  continual 
fear  of  being  betrayed ;  and  he  only,  who  shuns  him,  is  either  hap- 
py or  safe. 

Finally  ;  Veracity  is  indispensable  to  our  Acceptance  with  God. 
The  Psalmist,  when  he  inquires.  Who  shall  cucena  into  the  taberna- 
cle of  the  highest  P  solemnly  answers.  He  that  sptaketh  truth  in  his 
heart ;  he  that  sweareth  to  his  own  Atirf ,  and  ckangeth  not.  Such 
ii  the  universal  language  of  the  Scriptures.    L^ng  /y#,  saith  the 
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wise  man,  are  an  abominationunio  the  Lord.  JTure  ehall  mnowiie 
enter  into  the  city  any  thing  that  defileth  /  nor  he  that  loveih,  and 
ma/ceth,  a  lie.  Every  liar,  therefore,  knows,  that  he  is  in  a  state 
of  condemnation ;  that,  hitherto,  he  has  no  title  to  endless  life, 
nor  a  single  hope  of  final  acceptance  with  God.  Before  these 
blessings  can  be  begun,  his  ruling  character  must  be  renounced. 
He,  who  re^mreth  truth  in  the  inward  parti,  can  turn  no  eye,  but 
that  of  indignation  and  abhorrence,  upon  a  soul,  pollutea  with 
falsehood,  and  enstamped  with  the  foul  image  of  him,  who  was  a 
liar  from  the  be^inntng,  and  the  father  of  it.  In  Heaven  a  liar 
would  be  a  gazmg-stock ;  a  spot  on  the  beautiful  and  glorious 
aspect  of  that  happy  world ;  a  curse  to  himself;  and  a  nuisance  to 
its  exalted  inhabitants. 

There  is  one  world  in  the  Uniyerse,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  infonn- 
ed,  but  one,  in  which  Truth  is  unknown,  and  fiailsehood  reigns,  and 
ravages.  Here  all  liars  have  their  part ;  and  all,  who  dwell  here, 
are  liars.  Here,  to  deceive,  and  to  be  deceived,  is  the  base  em- 
ployment, and  the  wretched  lot.  Truth,  here,  is  never  spoken, 
unless  to  deceive;  and  confidence  is  never  exercised.  Friend- 
ship, sociality,  the  union  of  hearts,  and  the  interchange  of  aftc- 
tions,  are  never  found  in  this  dreary  and  dreadful  region.  In  the 
midst  of  millions,  every  individual  is  alone.  A  gloomy  and  teni« 
ble  solitude  broods  over  the  desolate  rast ;  and  t&  eye  of  suflfeiiiig 
and  sorrow,  stretching  its  look  of  anguish  above,  around,  beneath, 
finds  no  friend,  in  whom  it  may  confide  ;  no  bosom,  on  which  it 
may  repose  with  comfort,  peace,  or  hope. 

How  different  is  that  delighlfiil  residence,  where  all  who  love, 
and  speak.  Truth,  are  by  the  boundless  goodness  of  the  Creator 
unitea  in  a  divine  and  blissful  assembly.  Here,  Truth,  by  every 
member  of  this  vast  and  happy  family,  is  loved,  studied,  embraced, 
and  spoken,  for  ever.  Conncfence,  here,  enters  the  soul ;  and  takes 
up,  in  this  unsullied  •  mansion,  its  eternal  residence.  Fi*iendship, 
the  twin  sister  of  Confidence,  dwells,  and  smiles,  by  her  side ;  and 
sheds  upon  the  purified  mind  her  immortal  enjoyments :  while  God 
with  infinite  complacency  beholds  this  illustrious  work  of  his  own 
hands ;  and  showers  around  it  with  eternal  profusion  the  eyer- 
growing  blessing3  of  his  unchangeable  love. 
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SERMON  CXXYI. 

mVTH  COMMAJTDMENT.— THE  HATVRB   AND    CAUSBB    OF  LTIVa* 


In  the  preceding  discourse  I  considered,  at  some  length,  tlu 
Mature  and  Importance  of  Truth  and  VeracUy.  These  are  tne  hasia 
of  the  Precept  in  the  text.  I  shall  now  go  on  to  examine  the  im- 
mediate tubject  of  the  Text|  yi%m  fhUehooOj  under  the  two  following 
beads: 


L  Lvit 
IL  Sla 


lander* 

Under  the  former  of  these  heads  I  shall  include  Promiie^ealh 
ing,  and  Perjury*  * 

In  discoursing  on  this  subject^  1  propose  to  conaider, 

TTuJiaiurtf 

Tke  Causes  / 

The  Mischiefs  ;  and, 

T%e  Preveniioes  ;  i^Lmig* 

Concerning  the  first  of  these  subjects,  vis.  The  •\a<tfre  of  Lyingi 
I  observe  generallvi  that  a  Lie  is  a  false  declaration  of  faets^  vw- 
fully  madcj  or  fnadcj  as  ia  sometimes  the  case,  from  indifference  to 
truth. 

A  False  Promise  is  a  crime,  substantially  of  the  same  nature 
with  a  Lmj  in  the  proper  sense.  A  lie  is  a  false  declaration  of  e«- 
isting  facts.    A  folse  promise  is  a  false  declaratum  of  future  facts, 

Periury  is  a  false  aeclaration  either  of  present  or  future  facts^ 
wilfuilt/  made,  aecomjsamed  by  an  oath*  Perjury  m  evidence  is  a 
ftilse  declaration,  under  oath,  of  existing  fitcts.  Perjury  under  an 
oath  of  office  or  trtut  is  a  false  declarauon  of  future  facts.  The 
future  facts,  here  referred  to,  are  universally  such  as  are  supposed 
to  be  under  our  own  control ;  and  are  chiefly  such  as  are  involved 
in  our  own  conduct*  Such  at  least  b  the  case,  when  the  oathj  or 
promise^  is  lamfuUp  made. 

Mankind  are  guilty  of  Lymg^  that  is,  substantially  guilty,  in  the 
following  ways. 

1.  /fi  voluntary  dedaraOons  of  facts,  which  are  known  to  b$ 
false* 

For  example ;  every  narration,  known  to  be  fiJse,  is  a  lie« 
E!qually  such  is  every  aescription,  of  a  similar  nature* 

3.  Jn  dularing  that  to  he  true,  which  we  believe  to  bo  otherwiii^ 
aUhoughj  inthe  end^  it  shmdd  be  found,  that  the  truth  ma$  realfy 
ieclared*  i  . 
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To  our  minds  that  is  true,  or  false,  which  after  careful  examina- 
tion wc  believe  to  be  so.  Before  we  make  our  declarations,  we 
are  bound  to  examine  as  impartially,  and  as  thoroughly,  as  we 
can.  After  such  an  examination,  if  we  declare,  agreeably  to  the 
best  knowledge  which  we  are  able  thus  to  obtain,  and  with  no 
more  confidence  than  such  an  examination  warrants,  our  veracity 
is,  1  apprehend,  unimpeachable.  We  may  indeed  mistake ;  but 
are  in  no  sense  guilty  of  lyine*  But  if  we  declare  that  which  is 
contrary  to  our  belief,  although  the  declaration  should  be  exactly 
true,  we  are  still  intentionally,  and  therefore  in  the  criminal  sense, 
liars. 

S.  In  rashly  at$eriingwkat  is  not  irusj  when  the  assertion  springs 
from  a  sinful  Jfeglect  rf  Examining. 

Inconsiderate  and  rash  men  assert  roundly,  although  they  do 
not  know  that,  which  they  assert,  to  be  true ;  and  have  no  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  true.  This  conduct  is  derived 
only  from  the  want  of  a  just  sense  of  the  importance  of  Truth,  and 
the  value  of  Veracity.  Such  a  sense  will  prompt  every  man,  who 
possesses  ity  to  examine  before  he  asserts ;  to  assert  with  watch- 
fulness and  caution ;  and,  where  he  does  not  feel  himself  warranted 
to  make  unqualified  declarations,  to  express  his  belief^  his  opinion, 
or  his  apprehension. 

No  excuse  can  be  given  for  this  indifference  to  truth.  To 
mankind  its  importance  is  infinite.  The  sacrifice  of  it  is,  in  all 
jiMiances,  an  injury  which  can  neither  be  repaired,  nor  recalled. 
Erery  man  is  bound  to  regard  it  in  this  manner,  to  enable  himself 
10  speak  truth  only,  whenever  he  speaks  at  all.  He  therefore, 
who  b^  a  voluntary  negligence  is  led  rashly  to  make  false  asser- 
tions, IS  without  excuse. 

4.  In  professing  to  declare  the  whole  trttth,  and  yet  concealing  a 
fart  ofit^  with  an  intention  to  deceive* 

A  wilfiil  deception  is  here  intended,  and  accomplished:  the 
▼ery  thing,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  Lying.  The  means, 
indeed,  oiffer ;  but  the  spirit,  the  guilt,  and  the  purpose,  are  the 
same. 

There  is,  I  acknowledge,  a  prudent  and  justifiable  concealment, 
as  well  as  a  guilty  one.  What  others  have  not  a  right  to  know, 
we  are  not  bouna  to  declare.  Nor  are  we,  of  course,  bound  to 
disclose  the  whole  of  a  subject  in  many  cases,  where  we  may  be 
willing  to  communicate  a  part.  Bui  in  every  case,  our  disclosures, 
and  our  concealments,  must  be  exactly  accordant  with  our  profes- 
sions. The  writer,  who  professes  to  record  the  whole  of  a  story, 
IS  inexcusable,  if  he  narrate  only  a  part ;  although  every  thing 
which  he  actually  declares,  may  be  true.  The  witness,  who, 
under  the  oath  of  evidence,  withholds  any  thing  which  he  knows, 
pertaining  to  the  subject  in  debate,  is  perjured. 

5.  In  Cotowring  the  stdfjeei  of  our  deehraiians  so  as  to  giss  it  a 
^tnni  aspect  from  ihstrusome. 
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TUs  is  an  extensiTe  field  of  Sedsehood ;  too  eztensivei  indeed,  to 
be  thcMtwghly  explored  at  the  present  time* 

A  common  mode  of  transgressing,  in  the  wai^  here  generally  de* 
scribed,  is  to  nortstni  the  conduct  of  others  Iru/y,  perhaps,  oi 
to  the  principal  factSj  and  to  surround  it  with  such  cl*\:umstanceS| 
annex  to  it  such  appendages,  and  attribute  it  to  such  moUves,  as, 
taken  together,  wiU  give  it  an  appearance  either  partially,  or 
wholly,  mlse ;  and  as  is  common  in  instances  of  this  nature,  very 
injurious  to  them. 

Another  mode  of  transgressing  in  this  way  is  to  exhibit  the  opin* 
ions,  or  doctrines  of  others,  not  m  language  which  they  would  ac* 
knowledge,  but  in  languase  of  our  own  choice ;  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  such  opinions  or  doctrines,  absurd  and  de- 
formed, and  of  rendering  those,  who  hold  them,  odious  to  others. 
This  is,  almost  of  course,  accompanied  with,  what  b  exactly  of  the 
same  nature,  charging  upon  them  consequences,  which  we  make, 
and  theif  disclaim. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  have,  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  been  followed,  ana  persecuted,  with  this  species  of  false- 
hood. It  is  at  least  extraorainarv,  if  not  singular,  that  these  doc- 
trines are  never,  or  very  rarely  if  ever,  represented  by  those  who 
oppose  them,  in  such  terms,  as  are  usca  by  those  who  profess 
them ;  but  in  terms,  which  materially  vary  the  nature  of  the  doc- 
trines. In  this  manner  it  is  plainly  intended  to  make  them  objects 
of  alarm,  and  abhorrence,  to  others ;  and  to  engage  by  this  obli- 
quity of  representation  the  passions  of  mankind  in  a  course  of 
hostility  against  their  defenders.  Every  class  of  men  have  un- 
doubted! v  a  right  to  express  their  own  opmions  in  their  own  terms  ^ 
and  to  admit,  or  reject,  such  consequences  of  their  opinions,  as  they 
think  proper.  The  doctrines  may  indeed  be  fairly  impeacheo, 
and  by  argument  shown  to  be  absurd,  if  it  can  be  done ;  and  any 
consequences  may,  so  far  as  it  can  be  shown  by  reason,  be  proved 
to  follow  from  them.  But  to  vary  the  terms,  in  which  the  doctrine 
is  exhibited,  iiom  those,  in  which  it  is  declared  by  its  defenders,, 
and  to  charge  them  with  holding  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  we  are 
pleased  to  express  it :  to  draw  consecjuences  from  it  at  our  own 
pleasure,  and  exhibit  them  as  the  opinions  of  those,  with  whom  we' 
contend,  although  disclaimed  by  them ;  is  plainly  disingenuous, 
false,  and  criminal. 

Another  example  of  the  same  nature  is  presented  to  us  by  Onu» 
structive  /Narration. 

By  this  I  intend  that  MirratioHf  tn  which  the  writer,  or  epeaker, 
construes  events^  together  with  the  actions,  motives,  vnd  characters,  cf 
those,  concerned  in  them,  m  such  a  vMnner,  as  he  pleases  ;  that  is,  m 
a  manner,  accordant  with  his  own  views,  interests,  possums  andpre^ 
judices ;  and  interweaves  his  constructions  in  the  recital,  wiihoui 
giving  any  notice  of  this  fact,  so  as  to  make  them  an  inseparahle 
part  of  the  Narrative.    The  reader,  here,  is  unable  to  tell  what  is 
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fact,  and  what  is  construction ;  and  of  course,  unless  nresenred 
from  it  by  superior  discernment,  is  betrayed  into  a  belief  of  all  the 
errors,  created  by  thf  prejudices  of  the  writer.  A  great  part  of 
modem  history  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  written  in  this  unfortunate  man- 
ner ;  and,  in  Uiis  respect,  differs  essentially,  and  unhappily,  from 
the  ancient  manner  of  Narration.  Falsehood  is  here  taught  in  a 
mode,  which  seems  often  to  defy  detection,  and  which,  at  least  in 
my  view,  is  inexcusable* 

The  ridicule  of  what  is  true,  just,  good,  honourable,  or  sacred, 
is  an  evil  of  the  same  nature.  The  things,  represented  by  him 
who  uses  the  ridicule,  are  commonly  real ;  and,  were  they  repre- 
sented in  their  own  native  and  true  colours,  would  not  jbe,  and 
could  not  be,  made  ridiculous.  But  they  are  falsely  coloured ;  are 
violently  connected  with  appendages,  with  which  they  have  natu- 
rally no  connexion;  are  distorted,  maimed,  and  forc^  into  every 
unnatural  and  monstrous  attitude.  The  ridiculousness  and  absura- 
ity,  which  cannot  be  found  in  the  things  themselves,  are  fastened 
upon  them.  When  presented  to  the  eye,  once  in  this  association, 
created  by  the  hand  of  ill-natured  ingenuity,  it  will  be  difficult  for 
the  mind  to  disjoin  them  afterwards.  In  this  manner,  things  of  the 
most  important,  solemn  and  venerable  nature,  having  been  once 
seen  in  the  light  of  absurdity  through  an  artificial  association, 
are  often  regarded  as  absurd,  and  contemptible,  through  Ufe. 
No  excuse  can  be  pleaded  for  this  unworthy  and  disingenuous 
conduct. 

Of  the  same  nature  are,  also,  what  are  called  Marvellous  gloria. 
Persons  of  a  lively  imagination  are  prone  greatly  to  admire  almost 
every  thing,  which  they  see  or  hear,  and  to  find  an  excessive  plea- 
sure in  whatever  is  really  wonderful.  With  this  disposition  they 
are  led  to  represent  almost  all  things,  which  they  relate,  as  extra- 
ordinary and  surprising.  Were  we  to  give  full  credit  to  what  they 
say ;  we  should  oe  ready  to  believe,  that  their  lives  had  passed 
only  through  scenes  of  a  marvellous  kind,  and  that  they  had  nardly 
ever  met  with  ordinary  beings,  or  ordinary  events.  The  language 
of  these  persons  is,  to  a  great  extent,  made  up  of  superlatives  on- 
ly ;  and  their  images  are  drawn  only  in  the  strongest  and  most 
glowing  colours. 

Such  persons  have,  I  acknowledge,  as  little  intention  to  deceive 
in  many,  perhaps  in  most,  instances,  as  other  men.  Still,  throu^ 
an  eagerness  to  enhance  every  thing,  which  they  relate,  the  repre- 
sentations, which  they  give,  are  continually  untrue ;  and  the  ap- 
prehensions, which  they  excite,  are  regularly  erroneous.  There 
may  be,  there  often  is,  no  intentiona^deception  in  their  thoughts* 
Still,  they  continually  deceive;  and  that  of  choice;  that  they 
may  enjoy  the  pleasure,  found  in  the  indulgence  of  an  eager  imag- 
ination. 
6.  In  Flattery  and  Cemure. 
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Fhtteiy  fe  tbe  ascription  of  good  qualities  to  others,  which  they 
dt^ not. possess,  or  in  greater  degrees  than  tl\ey  possess  thenu 
Sometimes,  this  ascription  is  the  result  of  the  mere  warmth  of  af- 
fection ;  and  is  then,  though  not  wholly  undeserving  of  censure, 
undoubtedly  less  criminal  than  in  other  cases.  No  warmth  of  af- 
fection, and  no  worth  in  the  object  of  it,  will  however  justify  us 
in  speaking  that,  which  is  not  true*  Usually,  it  is  dictated  bj 
sinister  views,  and  intended  to  be  the  means  of  accomplishing  un- 
worthy purposes.  In  this  case,  the  author  of  it  is  a  palpablei 
(hoiti^n  a  very  pleasing  liar.  The  purpose,  which  he  has  in  view, 
is  a  smful  one ;  and  tne  means,  which  he  adopts  to  compass  it^ 
are  always  sinful  and  contemptible.  Accordingly,  mankind  have 
proverbially  declared  the  flatterer  to  be  an  odious  and  despicable 
wretch. 

Censure  is,  often,  just  and  vindicable  ;  often  a  duty ;  and  not 
unfrequently  a  proof  of  superior  worth.  This,  however,  invaria- 
bly supposes,  that  the  censure  is  deserved ;  that  it  is  demanded  by 
the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  that  it  is  administered,  solely  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  the  censured,  and  not  to  gratify  the  pride,  or  ill 
nature  of  the  censurer.  But  as  the  word  is  used  above,  it  is  in- 
tended to  denote  a  false  denial  of  gpod  qualities,  or  a  false  ascrip- 
tion of  had  ones,  adopted,  to  gratify  our  own  unworthy  feelings, 
and  to  wound  those  of  another.  Falsehood  of  this  nature  is 
toq  well  understood,  and  too  generally  detested,  to  need  any 
comment. 

7.  hi  alleging  to  svpport  a  doctrine^  or  a  causcj  arguments,  which 
in  our  own  view  are  unsound ;  or  alleging  tliose^  which  Imve  some 
degree  of  soundness  and  weightj  as  having  more  weight  than  id4 
believe  ;  or  alleging  ttiem  with  more  confidence j  than  we  rtalltf  ex* 
perience  m  our  minds, 

Veradttfy  as  it  respects  arguments^  demands,  that  we  allege  such, 
as  in  our  view  are  really  sound;  that  we  attribute  to  them  ex- 
actly the  weight,  which  we  believe  thein  to  possess ;  and  that  we 
advance  them  with  expressions  of  no  more  confidence  in  them 
than  we  actually  feel.  No  reason  can  be  alleged,  why  we  may 
wilfully  deceive  in  our  Arguments,  any  more  than  in  our  De- 
clarations ;  or  why  Sophistry  is  less  guilty,  than  what  is  appropn- 
ateiy  called  Lying.  The  conduct  in  ooth  cases  is  the  same  ;  viz. 
a  wilful  deception.  The  design  is  the  same.  Tbe  mischiefs,  also, 
are  as  great  m  the  former  case,  and  often  greater,  than  in  the  lat- 
ter.    Nor  can  any  reason  be  alleged,  to  prove  the  guilt  less. 

Of  the  same  nature  is  the  concealment  of  such  arguments^  as  w€ 
possess^  when  the  support  of  truth  and  justice  demands  them,  or  the 
overthrow  of  falsehood  and  injustice. 

8.  In  Promises-breaking. 

A  promise  is  an  engagement  to  doj  or  abstcMt  from^  something^ 
either  absolutelt/^  or  conditionally.  When  this  engagement  is 
made  to  God,  it  is  termed  a  Vow;  when  to  our  fellow-men,  a 
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Promite.      The  laws   of  morality,  wUch  regulate  both,  are  in 

substance  the  same.  When  a  Promise  is  made  absolutely,  of 
when  the  conditions,  on  which  it  is  made,  are  perfomiedi  we  are 
bound  to  fulfil  it,  exactly,  according  to  its  tenour*  Nor  can  we  be 
released  from  this  obligation,  unless  the  performance  is  either  im- 
possible, or  unlawful ;  or  unless  by  the  consent  of  him  to  whom 
the  promise  is  made.  In  every  other  case,  the  violation  of  the 
promise  is  a  lie ;  at  least  as  criminal,  base,  and  detestable,  as  any 
other. 

Our  obligations  to  Veracity  are  greatly  enhanced  &y  an  Oath : 
one  of  the  most  solemn  and  affecting  transactioifs,  in  which  man 
is  ever  concerned.  In  this  transaction,  God,  our  Creator,  Judge, 
and  Rewarder ;  God,  who  requireth  truth  in  the  inward  parti  / 
God,  who  steth  not  as  man  seeth^  but  who  looketh  on  the  hearty  is 
invoked  as  an  awful  Witness  of  the  manner,  in  which  we  speak. 
If  we  speak  truth  ;  wedeclareourhopeof  His  Mercy:  if  we  speak 
falsely,  we  imprecate  His  Vengeance.  What  rational  being, 
hitherto  ignorant  of  the  perjuries,  which  deform  this  guilty  worla, 
could  believe,  that  anv  man,  thus  situated,  would  &il  to  speak  truth 
with  the  deepest  solicitude,  and  the  most  perfect  exactness !  Yet 
perjury  is  in  the  list  of  human  crimes ;  and  forms  no  inconaider- 
able  part  of  that  dreadful  Catalogue. 

The  guilt  of  every  species  of  Tying,  when  perpetrated  under 
the  solemnities  of  an  oath,  is  enhanced  by  these  considerations* 
The  sin  in  almost  all  cases  is  more  deliberately  committed.     The 
person  to  whom  an  oath  is  administered,  has  every  opportunity, 
which  he  can  wish,  for  summoning  up  to  ihe  view  of  his  mind 
every  motive  to  the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  every  induce- 
ment to  abstain  from  falsehood.     These  inducements,  also,  are 
the  strongest  conceivable.     God  in  a  peculiar  manner  is  present 
to  his  thoughts  :  the  God  of  Truths  who  has  declared,  that  all  liars 
shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake,  which  burneth  with  fire  and  brim^ 
stone.    His  soul  is  put  at  hazard  on  his  utterance  of  truth  or  false* 
hood.     If  he  speaks  falsehood,  he  voluntarily  consigns  himself  to 
perdition.     If  he  is  guilty  of  perjury,  he  is  ruined,  also,  for  thia 
world.     The  stain  is  too  deep,  ever  to  be  wiped  away.    At  the 
same  time  he  does  what  is  in  his  power  to  cut  up  confidence  by  the 
roots.     An  oath  for  confirmation,  says  St.  Paul,  is  to  men  the  end 
of  all  controversy.  Ileb.  vi.  16.     If  the  confidence,  reposed  in  an 
oath,  could  be  reposed  no  more ;  human  disputes  must  either  be 
unsettled,  or  termmated  by  the  strength  of  tne  arm :  and  to  thU 
end  he,  who  perjures  himself,  does  all  in  bis  power  to  conduct 
them. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  that  God  Him* 
self  has  been  pleased,  on  various  occasions,  to  confirm  his  own 
word  by  an  oatlu  In  this  manner  he  has  testified  to  us,  that,  in  his 
view,  an  oath  adds  a  peculiar  sanction  to  that,  which  has  been 
said  even  by  Himself.    Universally,  he,  who  utters  a  faUaehood 
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under  this  solemn  obligation  to  speak  truth,  sins  against  all  the 
motives,  which  can  be  conceived  to  influence  him  to  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty. 

The  Causes  of  Lyings  the  second  thing  proposed  in  this  scheme 
of  this  Discourse,  are^  generally^  all  ihe  TemplalionSj  which  mtn 
feel  to  this  unhappy  praciict.     Men  utter  falsehood,  extensively, 
for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  honour,  power,  and  pleasure  \  to  ad- 
vance the  purposes  of  party ;  to  ensure  success  in  a  controversy ; 
to  gain  a  favourite  point ;  to  mortify  a  rival,  or  an  enemy ;  and  tor 
innumerable  other  purposes.     In  the  discourse,  which  I  delivered 
on  the  subject  of  Frauds^  practised  on  9ur  fellaw'meny  numerous, 
specimens  of  this  nature  were  either  alluded  to,  or  expressly  men- 
tioned.   Similar  specimens,  perhaps  equally  numerous,  are  attend- 
ant upon  the  eager  pursuit  of  all  tnose  woruily  gratifications,  which 
men  ardently  covet.     /  know  of  no  case^  in  which  Lying  more 
abounds,  than  that  of  vehement  party  contention*      Universally, 
men,  embarked  in  unworthy  desi&;ns,  as  I  sliall  have  occasion  to 
mention  more  particularly  hereafter,  find  falsehood  exceedingly 
convenient,  if  not  indispensable  to  their  success.     Depraved  as 
mankind  are,  a  bad  cause  cannot  be  carried  on  with  success,  witb- 
out  the  aid  dther  of  falsehood,  or  the  sword. 

All  these  are  immediate  Causes  of  Lying.  Those,  to  which  I 
have  originairy  referred,  are  more  remote.  They  are  such,  as 
subvert  the  original  tendency  to  speak  Truth,  which  we  regularly 
find  in  the  earliest  ages  of  life.  The  influence  of  these  causes  is 
peculiarly  exerted  upon  the  minds  of  such  as  are  young ;  and  they 
are  led  into  habits  of  Lying,  before  they  are  capable  of  under- 
standing either  their  guilt,  or  their  danger.  Tnese  causes  are 
principally  the  following. 

1 .  Children  are  often  taught  to  lie  by  Example. 
Few  persons  of  adult  years  are,  perhaps,  sufficiently  sensible 
how  soon  children  begin  to  understand  the  nature  of  those  things, 
which  they  see,  and  bear ;  especially  the  nature  of  human  con- 
duct.    From  this,  as  well  as  from  other  causes,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  many  things  are  done,  and  said,  before  very  young  chil- 
dren, which  would  not  be  said,  or  done,  if  it  were  well  undeiv 
stood,  that  the  children  would  clearly  comprehend,  and  regularly 
cop^,  them.     By  this  misapprehension  the  members  of  many  a 
iamily,  and  unhappily  the  parents  also,  are  often  induced  to  make 
their  children  witnesses  of  palpable  falsehoods,  when,   bad  as 
themselves  are,  they  would  not  corrupt  their  children  in  this  man- 
ner, were  they  aware,  that  their  conduct  would  thus  become  the 
means  of  corruption.     Often,  these  falsehoods  are  uttered  in  earn- 
est :  often,  they  are  uttered  in  jest.     In  both  cases  their  influence 
is  alike  pernicious. 

The  power  of  all  example  is  great ;  especially  of  evil  example ; 
but,  perhaps,  in  no  case  greater  than  in  that  of  falsehood.  Ilere, 
the  ralsehood  is  brought  home  to  the  child  with  an  influence  whol- 
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ly  peculiar.  It  is  uttered  by  those,  whom  he  loves;  fay  those 
whom  he  venerates ;  by  those  of  whom  he  has  never  formed  a 
disadvantageous  suspicion.  It  is  calmly  and  coolly  told  to  others 
in  his  presence,  without  a  doubt,  expressed,  of  its  rectitude ;  and 
is,  at  times,  accompanied  by  a  direct  explanation  of  the  advan- 
tages, which  are  hoped  firom  iK  At  other  times,  it  is  uttered  in 
d)e  zeal  of  dispute,  and  the  warmth  of  passion*  At  other  times, 
a  multitude  of  falsehoods  are  combined  together  in  a  marvellous 
story,  and,  in  many  families,  such  stories  form  no  small  part  of  the 
domestic  conversation.  At  oiher  times  still,  and  instances  innumer- 
able, the  private  history  of  persons,  and  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, furnishes  an  almost  endless  tissue  of  interwoven  truth  and 
falsehood ;  and  constitutes  the  chief  entertainment  of  the  house. 
Families,  composed  of  sprightly  members,  make,  also,  innumer- 
able assertions  in  jest,  whicn  are  tintrue ;  which  the  child,  who 
liears  them,  perceives  to  be  untrue  *,  and  for  the  falsehood  of  which 
be  does  not  perceive  the  sport  to  yield  any  fustification. 

All  these,  even  very  young  children  will  usually  discern  to  be 
falsehoods.  No  person  can  wonder,  that  they  should  be  induced 
to  adopt  this  conduct,  when  he  remembers,  that  it  is  set  before 
them,  continually,  in  so  many  modes,  by  those  who  are  so  much 
the  objects  of  anection  and  reverence.  That  children  derive  this 
turpitude  in  very  many  instances,  originally,  and  chiefly,  from  such 
an  example,  they  themselves  abundantly  prove.  The  reason, 
which  they  almost  always  give,  and  first  give,  for  the  commission 
of  this  crime,  is,  that  others  have  done  the  same  thing. 

In  multiplied  instances,  falsehoods  are  directly  told  to  children^  par- 
ticularly very  young  children,  to  persuade  them  to  acquiesce  cheer- 
fully, in  things  which  are  disagreeable.  Children,  like  older  persons,, 
have  many  wishes,  the  gratification  of  which  is,  in  their  view,  impor- 
tant to  their  happiness  ;  but  which  others  know  to  be  fraught  with 
danger  and  miscnief.  To  persuade  tliem  auietly  to  give  up  such 
gratifications.  Parents,  and  others,  frequently  aaopt  the  easy  and 
convenient  method  of  deceiving  them.  Thus  parents,  who  wish 
to  go  abroad,  and  to  persuade  their  young  children  to  remain  at 
home,  often  declare,  that  they  are  going  out,  to  return  immediate- 
ly :  while  the  children  clearly  discern,  that  the  declaration  is  false. 
When  parents,  also,  or  others,  are  abroad,  whose  absence  is  very 
painful  to  children ;  servants,  and  others  to  quiet  them,  declare, 
often,  that  the  parents  are  returning ;  are  in  sight ;  or  will  return 
within  a  very  short  time.  To  persuade  them  to  take  medicines, 
the  children  are  assured,  that  they  are  sweet  and  pleasant ;  when, 
in  truth,  they  are  bitter  and  loathsome.  To  conceal  from  them 
designs  also,  and  facts,  which  it  is  undesirable  that  they  should 
know,  many  artful  and  insidious  declarations  are  made  to  them; 
which,  together  with  all  those  mentioned  above,  the  children,  in 
tpite  of  the  address,  employed  to  prevent  it,  discern  to  be  falsdi 
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Thas,  to  quiet  them  for  a  moment,  they  are  often  taught  to  be- 
come liars  through  life. 

In  a  similar  manner,  children  are  deceived,  and  c(»rrupted,  by 
faiat  promises.  They  are  sick ;  are  reluctant  to  take  medicines, 
are  peevish,  and  fretful ;  are  wished  by  their  parents  to  make  lit- 
tle efforts  to  display  their  talents,  and  accomplishments,  for  the 
entertainment  of  visiters,  and  the  gratification  also  of  parental 
pride.  To  overcome  their  reluctance  to  these  efforts,  sooth  their 
sufferings,  and  to  quiet  their  fretfulness,  they  are  promised  money ; 
new  clothes ;  the  possession  of  toys,  and  privileges ;  and,  particu- 
larly, the  privilege  of  going  abroad.  But  the  performance  of 
8ucn  promises  will  usually* occasion  either  trouble  or  expense* 
Very  often,  therefore,  they  are  not  performed.  In  this  work  of 
falsehood,  parents,  brethren,  sisters,  friends,  and  servants,  fre- 
quently all  unite ;  and  the  unfortunate  children,  who  perfectly 
comprehend  the  deceit,  find  sometimes  the  whole,  and  sometimes  a 
part,  of  the  family  thus  combined  for  their  destruction. 

Eaually  unhappy  are  they  in  the  examples  which  they  find  abroad^ 
Chilaren,  thus  corrupted,  carry  the  miserable  contagion  to  schooL 
All  their  companions,  who  have  been  educated  with  happier  care^ 
and  under  better  examples,  are  here  exposed  to  the  disease ;  and 
in  manv  instances  become  infected  and  leprous  through  life. 

At  the  same  time.  Children  are  often  permitted  to  frequent  placet^ 
to  which  vile  and  unprincipled  persons  resort ;  and  there  become 
witnesses  of  all  their  abominable  sentiments,  and  conduct.  Here^ 
Lies  are  not  only  told,  but  are  made  the  subjects  of  jest  and  divcr^ 
sion.  Successful  falsehoods,  and  impositions,  are  not  only  repeat^ 
ed,  but  repeated  with  explanations,  merriment,  and  triumph ;  and 
exhibited  as  proofs  of  superior  address,  and  honourable  ingenuity.^ 
What  child  can  fail  of  corruption  in  such  haunts  of  sin,  aud  amid 
auch  examples  of  villany  ? 

3.  Chilartn  are  taught  to  lie  by  Influence. 

In  very  early  life,  children  oiscover  a  strong  tendency  to  talk 
abundantly,  to  repeat  marvellous  stories;  to  rekearse  pnvate  his- 
tory ;  and  to  recount  the  little  occurrences  of  the  neighbourhood. 
In  the  multitude  of  words  there  wanteth  not  sin.  Every  tendency 
to  loquacity  ou^ht,  therefore,  to  be  vigorously  repressed.  The  dis- 
position to  recite  marvellous  stories,  to  give  characters,  and  to 
recount  private  history,  and  the  occurrences  of  the  neighbourhoods 
increases  by  every  indulgence ;  and  soon  becomes  both  habitual 
and  enormous. 

Instead  of  checking  these  propensities,  however,  no  small  nuns- 
ber  of  parents,  unaware  of  the  danger,  and  forgetful  of  their  duty, 
directly  listen,  and  inquire ;  and  in  many  instances  repeat  what 
has  been  said  in  this  manner  by  their  children.  In  this  conduct, 
the  children  perceive  that  they  derive  consequence,  in  the  parentnl 
eye,  from  the  &ct,  that  they  utter  things  of  tUs  nature  ;  and  are 
emcaqously  taught  tbat  wmt  they  have  said,  instead  of  being 
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own  experience  ma;^  be  relied  on,  the  same  punishment  can  never 
be  safely  repeated,  in  any  great  number  of  instances,  for  the  same 
fault.  Usually,  when  administered  once,  if  administered  wisely, 
it  will  produce  its  whole  efficacy  on  the  child.  All  the  supernu- 
merary inflictions  appear,  ordinarily,  to  terminate  in  hardemng  the 
child  ;  and,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  in  no  case  more  ef- 
fectually, than  in  that  of  lying.  Perhaps,  the  rod  is  oftener  used 
for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  this  fault  than  any  other ;  and  in 
no  case,  I  suspect,  with  smaller  success.  The  propriety  and  use- 
jfulness  of  correction,  at  early  periods  of  childhood,  are  sanctioned 
by  abundant  experience,  and  by  God  Himself.  But  reiterated 
correction,  I  mean  often  reiterated,  has,  I  believe,  rarely  cured  a 
child  of  falsehood :  while  it  has  confirmed  multitudes  in  this  sin 
beyond  every  rational  hope  of  reformation. 

The  consciousness  of  havine  been  often  corrected,  produces,  of 
course,  in  the  mind  of  every  cnild,  who  is  the  subject  of  this  disci- 
pline, an  habitual  sense  of  degradation.  A  sense  of  degradation 
IS  more  nearly  allied,  than  mankind  are  usually  aware,  to  nardn.css 
of  heart.  When  punishment  fails  of  producing  repentance,  it  it 
commonly  followed  by  indifierence  to  the  crime ;  often,  by  a  de- 
termination to  repeat  it ;  and  usually,  by  feelings  of  revenge  to- 
wards the  author  of  the  infliction.  A  child  has  told  a  lie.  The 
parent  has  been  provoked  by  it.  The  child  has  been  corrected ; 
but  has  not  become  a  penitent.  On  the  contrary,  he  feels,  that 
he  has  been  injured ;  and,  instead  of  regarding  the  lie  as  a  crime, 
considers  it  only  as  an  unfortunate  cause  of  his  own  suflieriog* 
The  turpitude  of  the  act  is  therefore  forgotten,  and  lost,  in  the 
sense  of  suflerine.  To  retribute  the  abuse  will  naturally  seem,  in 
this  case,  a  gratification,  of  no  contemptible  importance.  A  new 
crime  is  therefore  committed,  as  soon  as  his  own  safety  will  permit* 
He  is  accused  of  it ;  and  a  new  lie  is  told,  to  shield  him  from  anoth- 
er correction.  In  this  manner,  he  will  soon  oegin  to  believe,  that 
both  his  lies,  and  his  other  crimes,  are  merely  a  balance  for  a  giv- 
en measure  of  punishment ;  and  will  calculate  how  many  blows  it 
will  be  prudent  to  hazard  for  the  pleasure  of  committing  a  fault,  and 
the  convenience  of  telling  a  lie.  The  parent,  who  governs  his 
child  in  this  manner,  takes,  in  my  opinion,  well-directed  measures 
to  make  him  a  villain* 


SERMON  CXXVII. 

MfOttU  OOmtAirOMKlrT.-^llISCBIEFS   AVD    PREVENTIVES    OOP  LTUTO* 


In  tb^  pi*ec6cling  discourse  I  proposed  to  consider 

i%e  Jfature  f 

Tht  Causes  / 

TTu  Mischiefs  ;  and 

The  Preventives  J  of  Lying. 

Th6  two  first  of  these  subjects  I  discussed  at  that  time*  t 
shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  two  last.     The 

I.  Mischief  of  Lying  is  the  great  and  general  onef  thai  %l  %i  m 
Sin  against  God. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  persons  in  every  age,  who  have 
holden  the  doctrine,  that  Lying  is  in  some  cases  laitful.  Among 
these,  have  been  many  professed  Moralists,  and  at  least  soms 
Divines*  Particularly,  the  very  respectable  Writer,  whose  opi- 
nions I  have  several  times  questioned,  Archdeacon  Palty  has 
tan^ht  this  doctrine  in  form  in  his  system  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
At  the  head  of  these  men  we  find  the  celebrated  name  of  Origen. 
This  Father,  with  an  indistinctness  of  discernment,  which  charac* 
terizes  not  a  small  number  of  early  writers  in  the  Christian  Church, 
as  well  as  most  others  at  the  same  period,  appears  to  have  believed, 
that  a  falsehood  might  be  lawfully  lold,  in  order  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  This  scheme,  universally  extended,  is  no 
other  than  the  fundamental  and  detestable  maxim  of  Illuminism; 
ihai  the  End  sanctions  the  Means  ;  a  maxim,  on  which  St.  Paul  has 
pronounced  a  terrible  sentence  of  condemnation ;  while  common 
sense  and  common  honesty  subjoin  their  united  Amen. 

t)r.  Paley,  who  strongly  reprobates  the  doctrine  of  Origen^  has, 
in  my  opinion,  fallen  into  an  error,  as  really,  though  not  so  ex- 
tensively, mischievous.  He  declares  those  falsehoods^  ulurt  the 
person^  to  whom  you  speak^  has  no  right  to  know  the  truth  ;  or,  more 
properly,  where  little  or  no  Inconvcnicncy  results  from  the  want  of 
confidence  ;  in  such  cases^  not  to  be  lies  ;  that  is,  not  to  be  criminal 
falsehoods.  The  instances,  by  which  he  illustrates  the  doctrine, 
are  those  of  madmen  and  robbers  :  persons  who,  in  the  cases  sup- 
posed, have  no  right  to  know  the  truth  ;  and  to  deceive  whom,  he 
remarks,  in  these  cases,  will  either  very  little,  or  not  at  all,  injure 
the  confidence  of  mankind. 

This  is  one,  among  various  other  unhappy  specimens  of  the 
unhappy  influence  of  Uie  Rule,  prescribed  by  Dr.  Palty ^  for  di- 
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recdng  the  moral  conduct  of  men ;  yiz.  that  the  rutituia  of  fur 
moral  actions  is  to  be  measured  Iw  their  Expediency,  or  Jjtil^y. 
Tiuit  Utility  is  the  Foundation  of  Virtue  has,  it  is  believed,  been 
sufficiently  shown  in  a  former  discourse.  That  it  cannot  be  the 
Criterion  of  virtue  has  also,  if  I  mistake  not,  been  proved  to  be 
equally  certain.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  the 
moral  actions  of  beings,  who  cannot  possibly  know  what  their 
Consequences  will  be,  cannot  be  safely  directed  by  those  conse-»- 
quences.  In  the  ]Mresent  case,  however,  Dn  Po/eyV  own  doc- 
trine will  refute  his  position.  His  declaration  is,  that  ^^  falsehoods 
are  not  lies^  where  the  person^  to  whom  you  sptakj  has  no  right  to 
hum  the  truth  ;  or  more  properly ,  where  little  or  no  Inconveniency 
ruultsfrom  the  want  of  confidence  in  such  cases :  as  where  you  tell  a. 
falsehood  to  a  madman,  for  his  awn  advantage  ;  to  a  robber,  to 
conceal  your  property  f  to  an  assassin,  to  dtfeat,  or  to  divert,  him 
from  his  purpose.^^  ^^  In  each  of  these  cases,^^  the  Author  says, 
^  the  particular  good  consequence  will  overbalance  the  general  evil 
conseouence  /"  and  thence  he  concludes  the  fabehood  to  be 
bwfbl. 

Two  cases  are  here  stated,  in  which  a  wilful  falsehood  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  lawful.  One  is  that,  in  jphich  the  person  in  question, 
has  no  right  to  know  the  truth.  The  other,  when  tittle  or  no  mconpe- 
nicnce  wUl  result  from  the  falsehood. 

On  the  first  of  these  I  observe,  that  the  person,  who  is  to  utter 
the  falsehood,  or  the  truth,  in  the  case  supposed,  is  always  to  de- 
termine whether  the  person,  to  whom  ^e  speaks,  has  a  right  to 
know  the  truth,  or  not.     This  determination,  also,  is  ever  to  be 
made  under  the  influence  of  such  passions,  and  biasses,  as  may 
then  happen  to  operate.     It  is  impossible,  that  the  decision  should 
fail,  at  least  in  most  cases,  of  being  a  prejudiced,  and  tJ^erefore  an 
unsound  one.     The  person,  who  is  entangled  with  a  madmau, 
or  assailed  by  a  robber,  or  an  assassin,  must^  at  the  time,  be  a 
very  imperfect  moralist ;  and  in  a  very  improper  situation  to  de- 
cide justly  concemijig  a  question  of  this  nicety  and  importance. 
What  is  true  in  this  case,  is  equally  true  of  an  infinity  of  others. 
Passion  and  prejudice  would  operate  boundlessly  on  this  subject^ 
in  the  ordinarv  course  of  human  afiairs  ;  and,  wherever  they  op- 
erated, would  control.     On  this  very  principle  it  has  be;en  deci- 
ded by  the  Romish  Church,  that  it  is  lawful  to  lie  to  Huguej^iots ; 
because  Huguenots  are  such  enemies  to  God,  as  tp  ha.ve  no  right 
to.know  the  truth :  a  doctrine,  which  has  probably  done  more  tOr 
wards  corrupting  that  Church,  than  any,  perhaps  than  all,  the 
enormous  errors,  by  which  it  has  been  disgraced.    The  conse- 
quence, as  may  be  easily  seen  in  the  history  of  this  very  fact, 
would  soon  be,  that  few  or  none  of  those,  with  whom  we  bad  i^-^ 
tercourse  after  this  doctrine  had  become  general,  wcHild,  in  our 
view,  have  a  right  to  know  the  truth. 
Vol.111.  63 


.  gg  MISCHIEFS  AND  PER-  CZXVIL 

Thm  thci^  arc  pcr^onj^,  who,  in  corlain  cases,  have  not  a  right 
lokiu^^v  Iho  ivulh  tnvn  Nc  I  r.a.!:ly  crant.  But  it  w,|  be  diffi- 
MiU  lo  Munv,  t>.ai  l^^'  Iv.uo  ii  r.-.i  !v^  i; :  i  er /bse  hood  lo  Mem,  any 
;„oro  Uu:^  lo  cihc-,.  W  c  nay  lawiuli/  be  silent  in  many  cases  j 
XV  IxwuilK  cw.voa:  ihe  :ru:h:  ^i''  ^-e  can,  in  no  case,  be 


wo  m 


Ww'\:'*S\-  -v'rSA:-  :v  .vw^%  Th^  degree  of  inconvenience  which 
'• 'V*'  ^  <-*  W  '  —**•".  •'  A:>f  >  will  always  be  estimated  by  com- 
..!,/►,■  \  V  \.  ,).",: -^lit •«**'»  which  the  ialsehood  will  promise  lo 
.v*r  .;^  ..  '-^■' *  I^.,— !n.'nce,  which  will  overcome  the  natural 
*  "  *  *  ^  l!^-n.v  10  wilful  falsehood,  must,  for  the  time. 
'  ^^  /.\.,^  j.r.i>'o.  In  a  comparison  with  a  considerable 
'  \  \.  .•*"n ;  an  inconvenience,  experienced  either 
....  .^selly,  by  others,  will  naturally  be  regarded 


^  '  *     '"    ■  ^..    F:i  almost  all  instances,  therefore,  to  use  the 


^  ■  •-. " ' 


.;/,'' little  or  no  inconvenience  will  result  from 
ii  the  view  of  him  who  is  to  utter  it,  and  who 
"^^    ^•iMrison.     Of  course,  in  almost  all  instances,  the 
^     .^.:  >»  uttered. 

man  has  once  accustomed  himself  to  utter  false- 
>.^*  as  lo  render  the  practice  familiar,  all  that  appre- 
**     \  .>  of  guilt,  that  ready  susceptibility  of  alarm  at  the  ap 
..criminality,  which  constitutes  the  chief  safely  of  Man 
"  .^H.ient  of  temj)tation,  will  be  extinguished.     The  mind 
.^  K>  longer  agitated  at  the  thought  of  sin,  nor  awake  to  ihe 
ot  danger.     In  this  situation,  the  convenience  of  uttering 
"JiiHxl  to  ourselves  will  always  be  great ;  and  the  inconvenicn- 
which  will  result  to  others,  will  be  always  small.     He  who 
^,  uctei*ed  the  first  falsehood  under  the  influence  of  ten  degrees 
.  iem]jtation,  will  as  readily  utter  the  second,  under  the  influence 
J  eight;  thcthird,  of  six;  the  fourth,  of  four;  the  fifth,  of  two; 
•,ad  the  sixth  without  any  temptation  at  all.     The  obliquity  of  his 
fudgment,  will  now  prevent  him  from  discerning,  that  others  suf- 
fer any  inconvenience  from  his  conduct.     In  this  manner,  any 
man  living,  lliay  easily  become,  in  a  short  time,  a  confirmed  liar. 
Thus  the  adoption  of  either  of  these  rules,  and  still  more  of 
both  of  them,  will  prove  a  complete  destruction  of  that  confidence 
without  which  such  society  cannot  exist.     I  need  not  say,  that  this 
evil  would  more  than  counterbalance  all  the  good,  which  a  licen- 
tious imagination  has  ever  supposed,  or  can  suppose,  to  be  capa- 
ble of  resulting  from  all  possible  falsehoods,  in  a  degree,  which 
no  numbers  can  estimate,  and  no  finite  mind  conceive.     Utility 
Itself,  therefore,  absolutely  forbids  the  adoption  of  these  rules. 

But  this  view  of  tlie  .subject  is  irnpeifect,  and  so  far  erroneous. 
The  old  distinction  of  crimes  into  what  are  styled  by  jurists  mala 
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in  «e,  and  mala  prohilita,  is  entirely  just,  as  well  as  iacalculablv 
important.  The  mala  in  $e^  are  those^  which. art  absolutely  forbia'' 
denhf  God;  because  they  are  universally  noxious  to  the  Intelligent 
creation,  and  universally  dishonourable  to  the  Creator.  He,  who 
«ecs  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  discerns  all  the  possible 
consequences  of  all  moral  conduct,  has  thus  pronounced  them  to 
be  universally  malignant  in  their  influence  on  Intelligent  beings. 
Mala  Prohihiiay  are  such  evils^  as  are  forbidden  in  certain  circum" 
iiancesj  nhich  render  them  evils  ;  or  for  the  accomplisliment  of  cer- 
taifi  useful  purposes^  which  couid  not  othertDise  be  so  well  accom^ 
plhhed*  These,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  things,  would  be  matters 
of  indifference ;  and,  unless  prohibited,  would  either  not  be,  or  not 
be  known  to  be,  evils.  Such,  for  example,  was  the  leating  of  un- 
clean meats ;  the  assumption  of  the  priest's  oiBce  by  those,  who 
were  not  descendants  of  Aaron  ;  and  many  others,  found  in  the 
Jewish  Law* 

Lying  is  a  pre-eminent  evil,  of  the  former  class*  Accordingly, 
it  rs  absolutely  forbidden  by  God.  The  proof,  that  it  is  suet  an 
evil,  furnished  in  the  discourse  on  the  Nature  and  Importance  of 
Truth  and  Veracity,  (the  first  delivered  on  the  Text)  is,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  complete.  Truth,  and  the  Utterance  of  it,  were  there 
shown  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  society,  and  the  basis  of  all  vir- 
tue and  happiness.  If  this  be  admitted;  Lying  is  plainly  a  radi- 
cal evil  •,  threatening  the  very  existence  of  the  Divine  Glory,  and 
the  whole  interest  of  the  Intelligent  Univeree.  In  the  Scriptures, 
it  is  unconditionally  forbidden,  deeply  censured,  and  IcxTibly 
threatened.  Whosoever  lovethj  and  maketh  a  /ie,  God  has  said, 
shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  heavenly  City ;  bitt  sliall  have  his 
part  in  the  lake,  ichich  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone.  Lying, 
then,  is,  in  this  respect,  infinitely  mischievous  ;  as  peculiarly  pro- 
voking the  anger  of  God,  and  being  eminently  the  means  of 
eternal  wo.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  Scriptures  no 
where  relax  on  this  subject;  furnish  no  indulgence  to  the  prac- 
tice ;  contain  not  a  single  hint  that  Lying  can  never  be  lawful; 
and  are  absolutely  silent  concerning  that  want  of  right  to  know 
the  truth,  and  that  smallncss  of  inconvenience  resulting  from 
falsehood,  which  will  make  a  falsehood,  wilfully  uttered,  cease  to 
be  a  lie. 

The  case  is  often  put,  tliat  a  lie  may  save  tme^s  own  life,  or  the 
lives  of  others.  The  objection,  involved  in  this  case,  is  answered 
in  many  forms  by  the  Scriptures.  St.  Paid  declares,  that,^A«  con- 
demnalion  of  those,  who  only  reported,  that  be  and  his  companions 
taught  the  doctrine  of  doing  evil,  that  good  might  come,  was  just. 
What  would  he  have  said  of  those,  who  themselves  taught  this 
doctrine.  But  Lying,  to  save  life,  is  doing  evil,  that  good  may 
come.  Let  no  man  think  this  a  hard  case,  Christ  has  repeatedly 
told  us,  that  Ae,  who  will  save  his  life  by  violating  his  duty,  shall 
lose  it;  and  that  A€,  who  4haU  lost  his  life  far  his  sake^  .tliat  is,  by 
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doing  his  duty,  shall  find  it  in  the  heavens.  With  this  declaratioa 
in  view,  no  man,  it  is  presumed,  will  think  himself  reouired  to  ut- 
ter a  lie  for  die  sake  of  saving  his  life.  Had  the  AposUes,  and  the 
Martyrs,  thought  proper  to  lie,  they  might  not  onW  have  saved 
their  lives,  but  avoided,  also,  all  the  horrors,  and  su&rings,  of  ma- 
lignant persecution- 
It  has  been  alleged,  and  supposed  to  afford  some  degree  of 
countenance  to  this  sin,  that  it  was  coounitted  by  Mraham^  baacj 
Jacohj  and  some  other  saints  of  ancient  times.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  determine  how  far  the  faults  of  these  eood  men  may  have 
b^n  diminished  by  their  imperfectly  criticaT  acquaintance  with 
the  proper  nature  of  moral  conduct,  I  shall  answer  the  allegation 
by  this  question  only.  Will  your  sin  be  lessened,  or  fail  of  be- 
ing punisned,  because  the  same  sin  was  committed  by  a  patri- 
arch? 

2.  Lying  produces  incomprehensible  mischief  to  the  Pvhtic  cotir 

cems  Of  Nations. 

All  good  government^  as  I  have  heretofore  observed,  is  founded 
in  confidence ;  aiid  all  oppressive  government,  in  forcci  or  fraud. 
Governments,  constitutionally  free,  resort  invariably  to  fraud, 
whenever  they  wish  to  oppress.  Even  Despotism  itself  is  com- 
pelled universally!  to  the  same  resort ;  and  is  afraid,  and  unwit 
line,  to  rely  on  mere  physical  strength  for  the  accomplishnoeDt 
of  Its  tyrannical  designs.  It  has  recourse,  therefore,  to  an  un- 
interrupted series  of  art,  and  management,  to  ensure  the  sub- 
mission oCiis  subjects.  Of  this  management,  deceit  is  not  mere- 
ly the  chief,  but  in  a  sense  the  only,  means.  All  tyrants  lie ;  and 
lie  unceasingly.  All  their  subordinate  agents  are  abandoned 
liars.  Were  the  tjrrant  himself,  and  the  instruments  of  his  tyran- 
Tijf  to  l^y  aside  their  deception,  the  tyranny  would  tumble  to  the 
ground. 

If  the  Rulers  of  a  nation,  possessing  liberty,  were  invariably  to 
utter  truth ;  it  would  be  impossible  that  the  Government  should 
jKrt  be  well  administered.     Should  such  rulers  form  evil  designs 
•gainst  public  or  private  happiness ;    an  honest  disclosure  of 
their  purposes  would  defeat  them  of  course.     This  every  ruler, 
who  forms  such  designs,  knows  perfecdy  well ;    and,  therefore, 
he  artfully  misrepresents,  or  studiously  conceals,  them.     But  no 
design  of  any  extent  can  be  executed  without  a  disclosure  to  all 
(hose,  who  are  necessarily  employed  in  the  execution.     Were 
these  men  of  integrity,  they  would  disclose  it,  of  course,  to  the  pub- 
lic.     Such  men,  therefore,  are  never  voluntarily  emploved  by 
rulers  to  accomplish  evil  designs.     Men  of  falsehood  are  invaria- 
bly sought  for  such  purposes,  and  invariably  employed  in  accom- 
|>hshing  them. 

The  person,  who  has  not  read  political  history  with  an  eye  to 
Ais  subject,  is  an  incompetent  judge  of  the  immense  extent  to  which 
Idfehood  {s  employed  tor  the  purposes  of  oppression,  and  of  tb^ 
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innumerable  forms,  in  which  it  has  b^en  played  off  upon  the  un- 
happy race  of  men   for  their  destruction.     Art  andf  trick,  pre- 
tence and  sophistry,  false  declarations  and  false  promises,  have 
ever  been  a  more  formidable  host  of  enemies  to  public  liberty, 
safety,  and  happiness,  than  the  sword  and  the  musket,  the  dun- 
geon and  the  gibbet.     Falsehood  has  ever  been  the  mine,  by 
which  the  enemies  of  freedom  have  blown  up  her  citadel,  and  bu- 
ried her  votaries  in  the  ruins.     Falsehood  ruined  the  freedom  of 
Greece  and  Rome ;  and  overturned  all  the  Republics  of  Modern 
Europe.      Without    this  terrible  engine,  the  jRomUk  Hierarchy 
would  never  have  raised  its  head  to  Heaven ;  nor  trodden  down 
in  the  dust  the  sufllering  nations  of  men.     Without  this  tremendous 
assistant,   the  French  Republic  would  never  have  sprung  into 
existence ;    nor  offered  up  half  Europe  as  an  holocaust  to  the 
powers  of  darkness.     Banish  falsehood  from  the  world ;  and  you 
will  redeem  it  from  three-fourths  of  its  sins,  and  from  almost  all 
its  sufferings. 

Nations  nave,  in  most  cases,  eagerly  watched  against  the  intru- 
sions of  power,  and  the  e^ablishment  of  internal  force.  So  far 
they  have  acted  wisely.  But,  without  the  aid  of  falsehood,  no 
force,  beside  that  of  a  foreign  conqueror,  ever  destroyed  public 
liberty.  Against  this  enemy  they  ought  to  watch  with  the  eyes  of 
Argus;  a  creeping,  serpentine  enemy;  advancing  silently,  and 
imperceptibly  ;  equally  unseen,  and  unsuspected.  If  they  were 
willing  to  become  wise  by  the  miserable  experience  of  those,  who 
have  gone  before  them ;  they  would  know,  that  their  supreme 
danger  lies  here ;  that  every  ruler  who  flatters  them,  that  every 
demagogue,  is  a  liar ;  that  he  deceives  them  for  his  own  advantage, 
not  for  weirs ;  for  the  overthrow  of  their  liberty,  not  for  its  estab- 
lishment; for  the  ruin  of  their  interests,  not  for  their  peace,  pros- 
pcrity,  or  safety. 

If  a  ruler  hearken  to  liet^  says  Solofnon^  all  his  servants  are 
wickefL  J%idgmeni^  saith  the  prophet  Isaiah^  is  turned  away  hack' 
wardj  and  Justice  standeth  afar  off.  What  was  the  source  of 
these  calamities  t  Let  the  prophet  himself  answer.  Truth  is 
fallen  in  the  streets^  and  therefore  Equity  cannot  enter.  It  is  the 
Glorious  Character  of  HiM,  whose  Dominion  is  as  the  light  of  the 
mornings  of  a  morning  without  clouds^  and  as  the  clear  shining  of 
the  sun  ajter  rain  upon  the  tender  herb  of  the  fields  that  He  shall 
j'udge  the  people  with  Truth.  It  is  a  divine  cnaracteristic  of  the 
infinite  Ruler,  that  his  vaths  are  Mercy  and  Truth.  Such  must 
be  the  character  of  earthly  Rulers,  if  they  would  be  Ministers  ^ 
God  for  guod^  or  if  their  subjects  are  to  be  either  safe,  or 
happy. 

Dut  we  need  not  appeal  to  a  numerous  train  of  Scriptural  texts 
for  instruction  on  this  subject.  In  the  144th  Psalm  tnere  is  the 
strongest,  and  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive,  exhibitioo  of  4ts 
impiorOaice,  whith  canbe  found  even  in  the  Scr^Hural  pages,  and 
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which  ever  will  be  found  in  the  language  of  men.  In  this  portion 
of  the  sacred  canon,  Davtd^  contemplating  the  wars,  in  whicb  ht* 
had  been,  and  more  probably  those,  in  which  he  wias  at  that  very 
lime,  engaged  ;  remembering  the  usual  care,  and  good  providence, 
of  God,  exercised  towards  nim  in  his  contests  with  his  enemies  ; 
^nd  feeling,  that  this  was  amply  sufficient  for  his  safety^  and  sue-* 
<:ess,  in  every  case  of  hostility,  waged  by  open  force  ;  breaks  out 
in  a  joyful  song  of  exultation  for  these  blessmgs,  as  already  partly 
received,  and  as  partly  secured  to  him  for  the  time  to  come,  fi/eti- 
td  be  JEHdVAH,  mi/  strength,  who  teacheth  my  hands  to  war,  and 
my  fingers  to  fight :  My  goodness j  and  my  fortress^  my  high  tower 
and  my  deliverer,  my  shield,  and  he,  in  whom  I  trust  f  toho  subdutth 
my  people  under  me. 

After  some  short  reflections  on  the  humble,  and  undesenring, 
character  of  man,  naturally  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  tbe&e 
toercies,  he  turns  his  eye  to  the  state  of  his  own  kingdom,  pro- 
bably convulsed  at  that  time  by  the  rebellion  of  Absalom ;  a  rebel- 
lion, generated,  and  supported,  by  falsehood  ;  he  exclaims,  £020 
thy  heavens^  0  Jehovah,  and  come  down^  touch  the  mountains^  and 
they  shall  smoke :  cast  forth  lightning,  and  scatter  them  :  shoot  tnU 
thine  arrows,  and  destroy  them  :  send  thine  hand  from  abovt :  rid 
me,  and  deliver  me,  out  of  the  great  waters, /ram  the  hand  of  strmigi 
children^  whose  mouth  speaketh  vanity,  (that  is,  lies)  and  their tipU 
hand  is  a  right  hand  of  falsehood.  To  this  great  man,  the  ordina- 
ry blessings  of  God's  providence  to  him  and  his  people  appear- 
ed a  defence  amply  sufficient,  and  sources  of  victory  sure  and 
abundant,  against  the  violence  of  war,,  and  enemies  in  arms*  But, 
when  he  came  to  consider  the  danger,  which  threatened  his  go- 
vernment and  nation  from  the  insidious  attacks  of  deception,  ^c 
felt,  that  a  new  and  singular  interference  of  God  was  necessary 
for  the  deliverance  of  himself,  and  his  people.  Then  it  became  ne- 
cessary, that  God  should  bow  the  heavens,  and  come  dotm^  that  he 
should  set  the  mountains  on  fire ;  that  he  should  cast  forth  his 
,  hghtning,  to  scatter,  and  shoot  out  his  arrows,  to  destroy  these  chit 
■dren  of  falsehood.  Such  in  his  view  was  the  danger  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  from  the  deceptions,  practised  upon  them,  that  no- 
thing less  than  these  wonderful  exertions  of  Divine  Power  would 
insure  their  safety. 

At  the  same  time,  he  informs  us  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  a 
deliverance  from  this  terrible  kind  of  warfare,  from  the  spirit 
which  generated  it,  and  from  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  car- 
ried on,  nvas  indispensable  to  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
both  moral  and  secular.  Rid  me,  he  exclaims  again,  and  deliver 
me  from  the  hand  of  strange  children,  whose  mouth  speaketh  lies, 
ana  whose  right  hand  is  a  right  hand  of  falsehood :  that  our  sons 
may  be  as  plants,  grown  up  in  their  youth  ;  that  our  daughters  may 
he  as  comer'Stones,  pqlished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace;  that 
wr  gamers  may  be  fidlj  affording  all  masmer  rf  store  y  that  our 


sheep  may  hring  forth  thotuands  and  ten  thouaandi  in  our  streeti  } 
that  our  oxen  may  he  strong  to  labour  ;  that  there  be  no  breaking  tn, 
nor  going  out ;  that  there  be  no  complaining  in  our  $treets,  Happy y 
he  subjoins,  t^  that  people^  that  is  in  such  a  case  ;  yea,  happy  i$  that 
people,  whose  Oodts  Jehovah. 

These  are  blessings,  'v?hich  cannot  be  found  in  a  nation,  among 
whom  falsehood  prevails.  There,  men  will  not  labour  to  produce 
them :  there,  God  will  not  eive  them.  They  are  blessings  which. 
Truth  leads  in  her  train  i  blessings,  which  God  showers  upon  a 
people,  who  love  truth.  But  at  the  approach  of  falsehood  they 
shrink,  languish,  and  expire. 

All  this.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  was  written  by  David;  one  of 
the  greatest  and  wisest  men,  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen.  .  He 
knew  by  experience  every  danger  from  war ;  from  open  enemies, 
embodied  in  powerful  armies.  By  the  same  experience  he  was 
perfectly  acquainted,  also,  with  the  evils,  which  spring  from  false- 
hood. The  evils  of  the  latter  class  he  perccivea,  by  actual  trial, 
to  be  immensely  greater  than  those  of  the  former.  In  these  ob- 
servations he  has  barely  told  us  what  passed  under  his  own  eye, 
and  constituted  his  own  case.  Nay  more,  he  has  told  all  this  di- 
rectly to  his  Maker ;  and  in  a  Psalm,  addressed  directly  to  him, 
has  poured  forth  the  praises,  which  he  esteemed  due,  and  prayed 
for  tne  Assistance,  which  he  deemed  necessary.  In  these  circum* 
stances,  the  sincerity  of  the  suppliant  cannot  be  questioned* 

But  it  is  further  to  be  remembered,  that  this  Psiilm  was  dictated 
by  the  inspiration  of  God.  It  is  all,  therefore,  exactly  just,  and 
true.  Nothmg  is  diminished  :  nothing  is  exaggerated.  Falsehood 
is  just  so  much  more  dangerous,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
mankind,  than  war ;  its  evils  are  just  so  much  more  terrible ;  and 
peculiar  interpositions  of  God,  to, deliver  mankind  from  their  eflS- 
cacy,  are  in  this  very  manner  indispensable.  Truth,  also,  is  accom- 
panied, and  followed  by  all  these  blessings;  blessings  which,  fairly 
understood,  involve  the  whole  prospcriiy  of  a  people.  At  the  same 
time,  falsehood  cither  prevents,  or  destroys,  them  all :  or,  in  other 
words,  ruins  the  nation  in  which  it  prevails. 

3.  Falsehood  is  equally  pernicious  to  the  Private  interests  ofman' 
kind. 

A  great  proportion  of  all  theip  miscarriages  in  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  are  suffered  by  mankiih'  from  Intentional  Misinforma- 
tion only*  A  man  is  falsely  iiiforme  '  of  the  state  of  the  markets  \ 
and  conveys  his  property  to  a  ruinous  sale.  He  wishes  to  employ 
an  agent,  to  manage  his  business  ;  to  instruct  his  children  ;  or  to 

f)leaa  his  cause,  ne  wishes  to  employ  a  physician,  to  attend  his 
amily  in  cases  of  sickness,  or  a  clergyman  to  preach  for  himself^ 
and  his  neighbours.  The  character  of  each  of  tnese  men  is  repre- 
sented to  him  falsely.  Of  consequence,  his  business  is  misman- 
aged ;  his  children  are  half-taught ;  his  cause  is  lost  by  ignorance^ 
or  treachery ;  his  family  are  hastened  to  the  grave  by  an  empiric ; 


aad  himself^  and  his  neighbours,  by  false  exhibiUons  of  the  GospeL 
are  led  to  nerdition.  The  beg^r  cheats  him  by  a  Sailse  tale  of 
W(K  The  false  friend  betrays  his  interests,  and  his  secrets.  A  false 
witness  swears  away  his  rignts:  and  a  false  iud^e  perverts  the  law  to 
his  ruin.  A  flatterer  deceives  him  into  fatal  apprehensions  concern- 
ing his  own  excellencies.  A  censurer  breaks  bis  spirits  by  unfouoH- 
ed,  and  malignant,  representations  of  his  defects :  and  a  sophist 
cheats  him  out  of  truth,  virtue,  and  heaven.  The  frauds  practised| 
on  our  fellow-men,  which  were  either  recited,  or  alluded  to,  in  a 
preceding  discourse  on  that  subject,  are  all  perpetrated  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  falsehood.  This  Harpy  seizes  on  every  human  en«- 
{oyment,  ana  on  every  human  interest ;  destroys  whatever  is  in 
her  power ;  and  pollutes,  and  distresses,  wherever  she  is  unable 
to  destroy; 

4*  Elqiuilh pernicums  i$  Falsehood  to  the  Pemmal.inUreiU  4ff  ihs 
Liar  himself. 

The  importance  of  this  truth  will  appear  in  the  following  parti- 
culars. 

In  the  First  Place.   I^ing  is  always  followed  by  Rsproaches  $f 
Conscience. 

Mankind  with  a  single  voice  have  pronounced  Lying  ta  be  a 
gross  and  enormous  sin.  This  is  the  dictate  €)f  every  other  reli* 
gion,  and  every  other  law,  as  well  as  of  the  law  and  the  religion 
of  God.  To  this  universal  testimony,  the  conscience  of  every 
individual  unites  its  own  solemn  accord ;  and  whenever  a  lie  is  ut- 
tered, proclaims  the  guilt  of  the  criminal  with  an  affecting  and  aw- 
ful voice.  At  the  sound  of  this  remonstrance,  the  soul  trembles, 
and  shrinks  ;  and  before  the  bar  of  this  severe  judge,  is  compelled 
to  plead  guilty,  without  a  hope  of  escape. 

Nor  is  it  compelled  only  to  acknowledge  its  ^i7^  but  alsa 
clearly  to  see,  and  deeply  to  feel,  its  peculiar  debasement.  A  liar 
is  obliged  irresistibly  to  feel  that  he  is  sunk  below  the  level  of 
men.  tiis  mind  is  a  house  of  pollution ;  a  haunt  of  every  des- 
picable purpose,  and  every  degrading  thought.  Thus  his  char- 
acter, as  seen  by  himself,  lies  upon  him  like  a  heavy  burden^  too 
frievaus  to  be  borne  ;  a  load,  which  he  can  neither  carry,  nor  lay 
own. 

In  the  mean  time.  Conscience,  faithful  to  her  office,  holds  up 
to  his  view  in  terrible  forebodings  the  anger  of  God  against  ly- 
h^g  lips;  and  presents  to  him  alarming  anticipations  of  the  dread* 
ful  account,  which  he  will  be  obliged  to  give  at  the  future  Judg- 
ment. Such,  I  mean,  is  the  fact,  unless,  through  the  want  of  a  re- 
ligious education,  he  is  destitute  of  moral  principle  ;  or  by  a  repe- 
tition of  crimes,  his  Conscience  has  become  seared^  as  mih  an  hot 
iron. 

Secondly.     TTie  Liar  is  continually  tormented  by  the  fear  of  d$* 
itction. 
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A  liar  is  never  safe.  It  is  so  much  the  interest  of  mankind  to  ex- 
pose this  crime ;  and  it  is  so  often  actually  exposed;  that  the  danger 
IS  always  great,  and  always  felt  by  the  criminal.  Should  a  detection 
take  place;  the  consequences,  he  knows,  must  be  distressing.  The 
shame,  the  hatred,  the  contempt,  and  the  punishment,  which  in  this 
case  will  arrest  him,  he  knows  not  how  to  meet  with  a  steady  eye. 
His  terrified  mind  is,  therefore,  in  a  perpetual  alarm ;  and  sees 
these  evils  always  at  the  door.  The  path  of  life,  therefore,  is  to 
him  a  hedge  of  thorns, 

Thirdl  V*  Should  he  be  detected^  as  he  invariably  mil  be^  he  i§ 
conmelleato  suffer  many  excruciating  evils. 

Particularly,  he  is  necessitated  to  invent  many  falsehoods,  to 
gain  the  object,  or  prevent  the  evils,  of  one. 

Truth  is  always  plain  and  consistent ;  the  highwaV)  in  which 
the  wav'/aring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err.  Falsehood  is  a 
by-path ;  crooked,  perplexed,  and  blind  ;  in  which  every  travel- 
ler IS  soon  bewildered  and  lost.  No  liar  can  possibly  foresee  either 
the  nature,  or  the  number,  of  the  difficulties,  into  which  he  will 

!)lunge  himself  by  a  single  lie.  These  difficulties  he  will  often 
eel  himself  compelled  to  obviate,  by  such  means  as  are  in  his 
power.  Usually,  no  other  means  will  offer  themselves  to  him  for 
this  purpose  beside  a  succession  of  lies.  Thus,  one  falsehood,  in 
a  sense,  necessarily  draws  after  it  another,  and  another.  Nor  is 
ahy  mind,  which  begins  this  course,  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
know  where  it  will  end. 

Those,  whom  he  has  deceived,  also,  will  often  resent,  and  often 
severely  revenge,  the  abuse.  In  one  manner,  and  another,  he  is 
not  unfrequently  punished  with  severity.  Always  he  is  disgraced, 
reproached,  stung  i^ilh  contempt,  and  insulted  with  derision.  De- 
cent men  shun  his  company.  Parents  warn  their  children  to  be- 
ware of  him.  The  finger  of  scorn  points  him  out,  the  hiss  of  in- 
famy follows  him  in  the  street.  Even  villains,  of  most  other  sorts^ 
feel  themselves  superior  to  him. 

His  reputation,  of  course,  is  lost.  Those,  whom  he  has  de- 
ceived, will  take  sure  and  exemplary  vengeance  in  publishing  the 
deception  to  the  world.  His  rivals  will  trumpet  it,  to  rise  above 
him :  his  kindred  villains,  to  turn  the  eyes  of  mankind  from  their 
own  guilt.  Should  they  even  be  silent,  he  will  disclose  it  himself. 
The  safety,  and  success,  which  he  has  found  in  uttering  one  false- 
hood, will  embolden  him  to  utter  another,  and  another,  until  tie  is 
detected.  When  this  is  done,  hi?  sinks  speedily  into  absolute  con- 
tempt. The  proverb,  "  once  a  liar  and  always  a  liar,^^  will  meet 
him,  as  a  label,  from  every  mouth  in  the  street. 

In  this  character,  all  persons  will  feel  themselves  to  be  his  su- 
periors; and  will  take  effectual  care  to  announce  this  superiority. 
The  tongues  of  multitudes  will  proclaim  it  in  the  most  stinging 
terms.  The  eyes  of  more  will  look  down  upon  him  with  haughti- 
ness and  scorn :  while  the  conduct  of  all  will  attest  his  degrada- 
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ti#a  with  a  visible  mixture  of  pity  and  abhomenee*  Of  course, 
lie  will  be  obliged  to  feel,  as  well  as  to  appear,  only  io  the  cfaer- 
acler  of  a  mean,  debased  wretch  ;  inferior  to  his  kind  ;  and  to  act 
an  under,  servile  paj-t  in  every  scene  of  life.  He  can  maintain 
90  cause;  assert  no  fact ;  make  no  promise ;  face  no  man ;  and 
meet  no  eye  :  but  is  forced  to  falter,  and  fall,  even  before  ihosei 
with  whom  he  would  once  have  disdained  to  ackno^vledge  an  ac* 
quaintance. 

As  he  loses  all  confidence;  he  loses,  with  it,  eveir  opportujnity 
of  acQuiring.useful  and  reputable  employment*  None  will  trust 
him  with  their  property  ;  none  will  commit  to  him  their  business ; 
because  all  will  expect  to  be  rewaixled  by  him  with  baseness  and 
treachery* 

•"  But  all  men  are  dependent  on  their  fellow-men.  Peculiarly  is 
this  true  of  those,  who  are  young.  Every  youth  is  necessitated  to 
lean  in  no  small  degree,  on  those,  who  are  already  in  possession 
of  the  great  business  of  mankind.  Veracity,  to  them,  is  the  door 
to  confidence ;  confidence,  to  useful  employment ;  and  useful  em* 
ployment,  to  property,  reputation,  influence,  and  a  prosperous  and 
useful  life.  This  door  the  liar  has  voluntarily  shut  against  him* 
self;  and  can  be  admitted  neither  to  the  good  offices,  nor  even  to 
the  company,  of  those,  on  whom  he  chiefly  depends,  under  Godj 
for  every  worldly  blessing. 

Thus  he  involves  himself  in  innumerable  distresses ;  and  ex- 
poses himself  to  innumerable  temptations.  He  is  poor,  almost  of 
course.  Honest  poverty  is  always,  and  most  deservedly,  respect- 
able. But  poverty,  which  grows  out  of  vice,  ensures  contempt 
and  abhorrence ;  and  is  encircled  by  numberless  temptations, 
which  honest  poverty  never  knew.  I  nave  already  observed,  that 
the  liar  is  almost  iri-esistibly  prompted  to  a  succession  of  false- 
hoods, in  order  to  escape  the  dangers  of  the  first.  To  these  he  is 
strongly  solicited  to  add  perjury  ;  to  corrupt  others,  that  he  may 
countenance  himself;  to  cheat,  that  he  may  acquire  what  he  can- 
not gain  by  lying ;  and  to  steal,  that  he  may  possess  himself  of 
what  he  cannot  gain  by  cheating. 

All  these  scandalous  vices  are  soon  fixed  into  habits  :  and  these 
habits,  every  day,  acquire  new  accessions  of  strength.  His  de- 
clension, therefore,  is  rapid  and  dreadful.  From  the  company, 
conversation,  and  example,  of  good  men,  indulged  more  or  less  to 
most  sinners,  he  is  excluded  of  course.  Virtue  may  pity,  but  can- 
not consort  with  him.  His  touch  is  contagious;  and  his  very 
breath  carries  infection  with  it,  wherever  he  goes.  By  this  exclu- 
sion, he  loses  a  blessing  of  more  value,  than  all  the  good,  which 
falsehood  ever  sought,  or  found. 

In  this  manner  he  goes  on,  hardening  his  heart,  and  polluting 
his  life.  His  conscience  becomes  seared ;  and  sooner  than  he 
could  have  originally  mistrusted|  he  is  given  over  to  a  reprobate 
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mind.     In  the  end,  he  dies  a  bitter  death  ;  and  closes  a  shameful^ 
wretched  life,  with  a  miserable  eternity. 

The  Preventives  of  this  deplorable  vice  may  be  advantageousij 
considered  as  they  respect  children  under  the  education  of  their  pa* 
rents^  and  persons  arrived  at  years  of  discretion. 

The  foundation  of  all  moi*al  good  is  best  laid  in  childhood. 
This  season,  therefore,  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  supreme  import* 
a  nee,  and  husbanded  for  this  great  purpose  with  supreme  solicit 
tude.  I  shall  address  my  observations  on  this  subject  directly  to 
Parents.  To  accomplish  this  invaluable  end,  so  indispensable  to 
the  present  and  eternal  welfare  of  your  children,  Teach  tkemj 

1  •  Always  to  speak  truths  by  precept  and  example. 

Inculcate  on  them,  from  the  moment  in  which  they  are  able  to 
speak  at  al(,  and  inculcate  daily,  the  immense  importance  of  speak- 
ing truth.  Truth  is  so  much  more  easily,  and  so  much  more  natural- 
ly, spoken  than  falsehood,  that  children  usually  speak  truth  of 
course.  Facts  always  present  it ;  the  mind  always  perceives  it ; 
the  tongue  always  utters  it;  without  effort  or  contrivance.  False- 
hood, on  the  contrary,  must  ever  be  invented,  and  continually  la- 
boured into  existence.  Before  this  labour  has  commenced,  truth 
must  be  effectually  impressed  on  the  conscience,  and  instampcd 
on  the  heart. 

Teach  them,  that  Veracity  is  inestimably  useful ;  that  it  will 
make  thorn  loved,  trusted,  honoured, and  befriended;  and  will  save 
them  from  shame,  neglect,  reproach,  and  poverty,  from  extreme 
humiliation,  and  the  terrors  of  a  condemning  conscience.  Teach 
them,  that  Lying  will  prevent  all  these  blessings,  and  entail  upon 
iheni  all  these  sufferings ;  that  it  will  wither  their  reputation,  tneir 
comforts,  and  their  hopes  ;  that,  deformed  with  this  sin,  they  will 
be  pitied  by  every  good,  and  insulted  by  every  bad,  man ;  that 
their  enemies  will  tread  them  under  foot,  while  their  friends  can- 
not protect  them;  and  that  their  character,  when  once  habitually 
blackened  by  falsehood,  can  never  be  made  white  again. 

Teach  them,  that  every  equivocal,  every  prevaricating,  eveiy 
evasive,  expression,  every  thing  which  partakes  of  duplicity,  is 
radically  a  lie  ;  and  that,  if  they  indulge  themselves  in  these  hum- 
bler efforts  of  falsehood,  they  will  soon  sink  to  the  lowest  degra- 
dations ofvillany. 

Teach  them,  that  the  Eternal  God,  the  God  of  Truth,  to  whom 
lying  lips  are  an  abomination,  hears,  marks,  and  records,  every 
thing,  which  they  speak  ;  and  that  this  record  will  be  the  founda- 
tion of  their  final  sentence  at  the  Great  Day. 

Discourage  in  them,  at  all  times,  a  propensity  to  idle  talk ;  to 
story-telling;  particularly  to  the  telling  of  marvellous  stories;  the 
recital  of  private  history ;  the  news  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
the  giving  of  characters.  Lead  them  carefully,  whenever  they 
converse  concerning  others,  to  such  conversation,  and  such  onlj^ 
as  is  prudent,  and  kmd :  and  accustom  them  to  feel^  that,  itbsh 
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they  cannot  speak  of  others  in  this  manner,  it  is  usually  both  tkeir 
duty,  and  their  interest,  not  to  speak  at  all.  Teach  them  Aith- 
fuUy  to  keep,  and  never  to  betray,  the  secrets  entrusted  to  diein, 
and  elfectualiy  repress  in  them  a  disposition  to  pry  into  the  per- 
sonal and  domestic  concerns  of  others. 

.  What  you  thus  communicate  by  your  instruction,  endeaTonr  to 
complete  by  your  example.  Show,  on  all  occasions,  the  moa 
solemn,  and  the  most  intense,  regard  to  truth.  Speak  tnidi  tt 
ihem  exactly,  on  every  occasion,  whether  in  earnest^  or  in  jest. 
Promise  them  nothing,  which  you  do  not  faithfully  resolve  to  fulfil. 
Fulfil  faithfully  all  that  you  promise,  however  difficult,  or  iocofi- 
venient,  may  be  the  fulnlment.  If  at  any  time,  and  by  any  cir- 
cumstances, they  are  led  to  suppose,  that  you  have  failed  to  per- 
form your  promise  exactly ;  or  if  the  performance  has  at  any  time, 
subsequent  to  the  promise,  become  unlawful,  or  impossible ;  care- 
fully remove  every  suspicion,  which  they  may  entertain  concerning 
your  veracity,  by  a  diligent  explanation  of  every  doubtful, orun- 
known  circumstance  ;  and  show  them,  that  your  conduct  has  been 
strictly  conformed  to  the  rigid  dictates  of  truth. 

At  the  same  time,  oblige  them  to  fulfil  all  their  own  promises, 
however  self-denying  the  fulfilment  may  be  to  them,  and  however 
expensive,  or  troublesome,  to  you.  This  discipline  will,  ere  Jong, 
teach  them  not  to  promise  rashly,  and  to  regard  every  proouse, 
which  they  make,  as  sacred  and  unalterable. 

Universally,*  make  the  establishment  of  an  unwarping  veracity 
.n  their  minds,  a  prime,  and  ever-present,  obicct  of  your  parental 
labours ;  and,  until  this  object  is  accomplished,  devote  to  it  the 
energy  of  your  minds,  and  the  efforts  of  your  lives. 

2.  Prevent  them  from  keeping  Company  with  deceitful  ptnom. 
Forbid  them  absolutely  to  consort  with  those,  who  are  known  to 

be  of  this  character.  Restrain  them  from  every  place,  frequented 
by  such  persons;  from  taverns ;  from  public  corners  ;  from  horse- 
races ;  and,  universally,  from  every  lounging  idle  resort.  The 
laeue  is  usually  taken  by  infection.  He,  therefore,  who  is  on 
ealthy  ground,  will  be  safe.  Suffer  your  children,  then,  on  no 
occasion  to  become  the  companions  of  loose,  immoral  persons.  Of 
them  your  children  will  learn  to  lie,  of  course ;  and  thai^  however 
faithful  may  be  your  instructions,  and  however  unspotted  your  ex- 
ample. Remember,  yourselves,  and  teach  them,  tnat  thecom/Min- 
ton  of  fools  shall  he  destroyed* 

3.  If  your  children  are  at  any  time  guilty  of  deceit  ;  tndtavovr  bg 
the  best  means  in  your  power  to  prevent  every  future  transgression  if 
the  same  nature. 

Rehearse  to  them,  solemnly  and  kindly,  all  the  interesting  con- 
sHerations,  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  every  other  useful  thought, 
which  your  own  minds  may  suggest.  Present  to  them,  particuTa^ 
Iv,  clear,  affecting  views  of  their  guilt,  and  their  danger ;  and 
wreibly  exhibit  to  them  the  ruinous  efficacy  of  falsehood  on  every 
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interest  of  time,  and  eternity.  If  the  transgression  demands  a 
punishment ;  never  administer  it  in  a  passion.  Delay  the  admin- 
istration, not  only  until  you  are  free  from  every  resentful  emotion, 
but  until  you  are  secure  of  preserving  your  equanimity  in  spite  of 
any  incidental  provocation,  and  are  aosolutely  collected,  and  self- 
controlled.  In  this  state  of  mind,  accompany  the  discipline  with 
solemn  instructions,  calm  reproofs,  and  affectionate  testimonies  of 
the  mingled  pain  and  pity,  with  which  you  regard  the  guilty  trans- 
action 

If  one  punishment,  if,  for  example,  correction,  fails  of  producing 
a  reformation ;  vary  your  inflictions,  successively,  through  the 
several  modes  of  aiscipline,  until  you  have  eained  the  object. 
Shame,  or  confinement,  will  often  accomplish  wnat  correction  can- 
not. If  these  prove  ineffectual ;  the  denial  of  favourite  indulgences, 
and  the  depnvation  of  customary  privileges,  will  often  produce 
reformation.  A  string  may  almost  always  be  struck,  which  will 
accord  with  the  state  of  the  heart ;  an  effort  made,  which  will  ensure 
a  victory. 

In  the  mean  time,  if  your  child  is  charged  with  some  other  fault, 
and  frankly  tells  the  truth  concerning  it ;  remit  either  the  whole, 
or  a  part,  of  the  punishment,  due  to  his  crime,  discretionarily ;  as  a 
proof  of  the  hign  value  wUch  you  place  upon  his  veracity. 
4.  Commend  them  to  the  conatant  care  and  blessing  of  God* 
Except  the  Lord  keep  the  cityj  the  watchman  waketh  in  vain.  An 
God  alone  can  preserve  them ;  so,  if  you  ask  Him  in  earnest,  you 
have  every  reason  to  hope  that  He  wiiL 

I  shall  now  address  tne  subject  to  all  such  persons  as  have  ar- 
rived at  that  period  of  life,  in  which  they  are  capable  of  taking 
some  useful  care  of  themselves.     To  such  persons  the  following 
directions  may  be  means  of  guarding  against  this  fatal  evil. 
1.  Watch /aithfully  over  vmirspeechB 

Consider^  before  you  speak^  whether  wfiat  you  are  about  to  say  is 
Ime,  rights  Intulj  and  useful ;  or  false,  unlcind,  and  mischievous; 
and  determine  to  utter  nothing,  until  you  are  satisfied.  Steadily 
resist  a  propensity  to  talk  much^  remembering,  that  in  a  multitude 
of  words  there  wanteth  not  sin :  and  never  speak  at  all,  unless  some 
good  purpose  be  answered ;  unless  some  useful  information  be  giv- 
en ;  some  innocent  pleasure  cooununicated ;  or  some  other  lawful 
end  accomplished. 

Resist  a  disposition  to  give  characters;  to  recite  family-news}  to 
expose  private  failings  ;  and  to  ridicule  personal  imperfections* 
Ask  yourselves  whether  vou  would  be  willing,  that  your  own 
filings  should  be  published,  repeated,  and  ridiculed.  Remember, 
that  others,  thus  attacked,  will  feel  as  you  would  feel ;  and  that, 
«s  you  would  resent  such  a  base  intrusion  upon  your  peace,  so 
they,  when  in  the  same  manner  wounded  by  you,  will  become 
your  enemies ;  and  will  sooner  or  later  fiina  an  opportunity  of 
BMddng  yoa  feel  tbdr  resentment.    Remember  further^  that  even 
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those,  who  hear,  and  applaud,  what  you  say,  may  yet,  and  often 
do,  despise  you.  for  saying  it ;  that  they  will  ever  afterwards  regard 
you  with  suspicion,  shun  you  as  dangerous  to  their  safety,  and  char- 
acterize you  as  nuisances  to  society*  In  this  manner,  before  you 
are  aware,  your  characters  will  become  odious,  and  your  reputation 
be  lost. 

fVhen  you  rental  any  things  strive  to  repeat  it  exactly •  Neither 
enhance,  nor  lessen.  Colour  nothing  oeyond  the  strict  truth. 
Recite  that,  and  that  only,  which  you  believe ;  and  express  no 
more  confidence  in  what  you  recite,  than  you  really  feel.  Re- 
"cile,  also,  so  much  of  the  circumstances,  drift,  and  tendency,  of 
the  transaction,  which  is  your  subject,  as  fairly  to  explain  its  true 
nature,  and  the  i-eal  character,  and  conduct  of  those  who  were 
x:onccrned. 

Refrain  from  speaking  when  you  are  in  a  passion*  All  passionate 
ivorcfs  are  dangerous  and  sinful.  The  wisest,  and  most  guarded, 
persons,  when  provoked,  utter,  at  times,  things  which  they  recrel 
ever  afterwards.  Moses ^  the  meekest  of  all  men,  when  provoked 
^V  Mcribah^  spoke  unadvisedly  with  his  lips  ;  and  was  forbidden  to 
enter  the  Land  of  Promise. 

Guards  especially  y  against  making  promises  in  a  passion*  Such 
promises  will  often  involve  you  in  serious  difficulties  ;  and  proYC 
snorrs  and  traps  to  your  feet.  You  will  feel  a  strong  reluctance  to 
fulfil,  and  poivei^ul  temptations  to  brealc,  them :  temptations,  which 
fre(|tioniIy  overcome  vigorous  resolutions,  subvert  established  rep- 
«t  uion,  and  lead  their  miserable  victims  fatally  astray. 

Many  poi*sons,  and  youths  more  than  almost  any  others,  are 
prone  to  make  rash  and  inconsiderate  promises.  Few  propensi- 
ties arc  more  urjhappy  than  this;  or  conduct  men  to  more  bitter 
consc(|urnccs.  Universally  resolve  to  make  no  promise,  when  it 
can  fairly  bo  avoiilcd.  When  it  cannot,  guard  it  with  such  condi- 
tions as  shall  render  it  certainly  safe.  Consider,  particularly, 
whether  you  possess  the  means  of  a  faithful  performance:  if  not, 
-make  no  f)romisos.  In  this  manner  you  will  escape  the  most  dan- 
gerous tcnijUations  to  falsehood,  and  the  most  alarming  exposures 
to  shame  and  ruin. 

2.  Fix  in  your  minds  the  most  solemn  resolutions  to  speak  Truth 
only. 

Call  to  mind,  daily,  the  immense  advantages  of  Truth,  and  the 
immense  evils  of  Falsehood.  These  advantages  resolve  to  ac- 
■quire :  these  evils  determine  not  to  sufltr.  Both,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  have  been  set  before  you.  Ponder  them  deeply,  and  daily, 
as  their  importance  deserves.  Dfterminethat  no  person  shall  ever 
have  it  in  his  power  to  charge  you  201  th  falsehood.  Determine  nev- 
er to  say  any  thing,  which  shall  enable  your  enemies  to  triumph, 
or  force  your  friends  to  blush  ;  to  say  nothing,  which  you  would 
be  ashamed  to  have  recorded  of  you ;  nothing,  which  shall  forbid 
you  to  look  an  honest  man  in  the  face;  nothing,  wlucbin  tbeprea- 
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ence  of  such  a  man  shall  force  your  eyes,  when  they  meet  hisi  to 
labour,  b'nger,  and  falL 

Resolve  firmly  never  to  flatter  any  man.  Speak  that,  which  is 
good,  of  others,  when  you  can  ;  and  when  you  cannot,  sneak,  at 
lea^t  In  ordinary  cases,  nothing*  Remember,  that  a  jtaltering 
nunUk  worketh  ntin  for  him  who  flatters,  as  well  as  for  him  who  is 
flattered.  Be  able,  therefore,  with  Elihu  noblv  to  say.  Let  me  not, 
IprayyoHj  accept  any  man'*8  person  ;  neither  let  me  give  flattering 
tiiles  unto  man.  For  I  know  not  to  give  flattering  titles  :  in  so 
doing  my  Maker  would  soon  take  me  away.  To  strengthen  your 
resolutions,  remembel*  alway,  that,  when  you  are  once  embarked 
in  deceit,  you  are  wholly  afloat ;  will  be  driven  you  know  not 
whither  without  either  compass  or  pilot ;  and  will  be  environed  by 
rocks  and  shoals,  threatening  you  unceasingly  with  irremediable 
destruction. 

3.  Frequent  the  Company  of  Wise  and  Good  men  only. 

In  this  society  you  will  find  temptations,  not  spread  before  you, 
but  taken  away ;  examples,  which  will  not  corrupt,  but  strengthen 
you  in  virtue.  Here  you  will  always  find  honour,  peace,  and  profit, 
instead  of  shame,  anxiety,  and  ruin.  If  you  will  seek  this  society, 
and  this  only ;  you  will  be  welcomed  to  their  esteem,  and  good 
offices  ;  and  will  gain  from  their  precepts  and  example,  wisdom, 
truth,  noble  sentiments,  and  the  most  excellent  conduct.  These 
they  will  enforce  by  ten  thousaiuJ  motives,  unthought  of  by  licen- 
tious men,  instinctively  rising  up  to  view,  presented  in  strong 
lights,  and  exhibited  with  powerful  pereuasion.  The  excellency, 
usefulness,  and  glory,  of  virtue  they  will  unfold  to  you  in  many 
ways,  of  which  loose  men  never  entertain  a  thought,  and  of  which 
you  yourselves  have  probably  not  formed  a  conception.  Thia 
divine  object,  also,  they  will  commend  to  your  adoption  by  the 
charms  of  an  amiable,  honourable,  and  delightful  Example.  Their 
sentiments  you  will  imbibe,  even  before  you  are  aware.  Their 
exalted  spirit  you  will  catch.  Their  dignified  life  you  will  make 
your  own. 

Here,  you  will  soon  learn  to  wonder,  to  be  astonished,  that 
yourselves,  that  any  being  who  possesses  a  rational  mind,  could 
ever  freauent,  or  ever  think  for  a  moment  of  frequenting,  the 
haunts  of  licentious  men ;  the  scenes  of  profaneness,  gaming, 
fraud,  and  falsehood ;  where  darkness  sj)reads  her  funeral  pall ; 
where  oaths  and  obscenity,  lies  and  blasphemies,  furnish  a  dread- 
ful prelude  to  a  more  enormous  perpetration  of  the  same  foul  sins 
in  tne  world  of  perdition.  To  exchange  the  society  which  I  have 
recommended  for  these  haunts,  would,  in  your  own  view,  be  to 
quit  the  splendours  of  a  palace  for  the  loathsome  horrors  of  a  jail ; 
to  wander  from  the  sweets  of  Eden  into  the  gloom,  the  chains,  and 
the  madness,  of  a  dungeon. 

4.   To  strengthen  yourselves  in  all  the  conduct^  which  I  have  re- 
commendedj  labour  to  fix  in  your  minds  a  strong,  solemn,  and  Aa 
Idtuali  sense  of  the  amazing  importance  of  speaking  truth  alway. 
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Truth  is  the  foundation  of  all  virtue,  and  of  all  permanent  hap- 
piness. Establish  this  great  doctrine  in  your  minds  so,  that  it 
shall  never  be  forgotten ;  so,  that  it  shall  be  a  part  of  your  whole 
train  of  thinking,  and  inwoyen,  as  an  habitual,  commanding  prio* 
ciple,  in  all  your  conduct.  Bring  it  home  to  your  hearts ;  and 
spurn  at  the  thought  of  regarding  it  even  with  a  momentary  indif* 
ference. 

Remember,  that  Confidence  is  the  foundation  of  all  good ;  that 
unless  you  can  confide  in  others,  you  cannot  live  a  single  day  with 
comfort,  or  even  with  safety  ;  that  you  can  confide  no  farther  than 
others  speak  truth,  and  fulfil  promises  ;  and  that  universal  distrust 
would,  to  yourselves  and  others,  be  universal  misery ;  would  un- 
hinge every  expectation,  and  every  hope ;  would  annihilate  all  the 
business  of  intelligent  beings ;  would  set  them  at  variance  with 
each  other,  and  with  God ;  and  would  make  the  Universe  a  soli- 
tude and  a  desert. 

Remember,  that  every  human  concern  is  decided  by  testimony ; 
that  he,  who  weakens  it,  is  an  enemy  to  mankind,  and  makes 
havoc  of  human  happiness.  Realize,  that,  if  by  influence,  or 
example,  you  destroy,  or  diminish,  the  confidence  of  men  ;  if  you 
lessen  the  sense  of  the  obligations  to  veracity ;  you  will  become 
pests  of  the  Universe,  and  loes  of  every  intelligent  being,  which  it 
contains. 

Call  to  mind,  that  by  falsehood  you  will  debase  yourselves  be 
yond  measure  ;  cut  ofi'all  your  hopes  of  becoming  virtuous  ;  arm 
your  consciences  against  your  peace  ;  and  make  yourselves  ob 
jects  of  contempt,  indignation,  and  abhorrence 

Recollect  daily,  that  the  first  step,  which  you  take  in  falsehood, 
is  the  commencement  of  this  boundless  evil ;  that  the  way  to  be- 
come an  abandoned  liar  is  to  conceal  truth ;  to  equivocate ;  to 
evade ;  to  utter  sportive  falsehood ;  to  rehearse  marvellous  sto- 
ries ;  to  recite  the  tales  of  private  history ;  and  to  colour  what 
you  recite  with  hues,  and  stains,  mixed  by  yourselves.  In  all  these 
things  you  may  feel  at  your  ease ;  may  profess  yourselves  to  be, 
and  may  often  actually  be,  in  sport.  So  is  the  madman^  who  «cai- 
Urs  firebrands^  arrows^  and  death* 

Remember,  last  of  all,  that  the  time,  in  which  your  lot  is  caatj  i# 
pre-eminently  a  time,  in  which  the  sense  of  truth  is  weakened^  and 
the  consciousness  of  moral  obligation  to  a  wonderful  degree  forgot- 
ten.  In  this  day,  falsehood  has  come  forth  to  the  puolic  eye  with 
her  brazen  front  unveiled ;  her  cheek  without  even  a  tinge  ;  and 
her  snaky  tongue  newly  dipt  in  poison.  Her  professed  enemies 
are  changed  into  friends ;  her  friends  into  worshippers.  Tlie  whole 
world  wonders  after  her.  Afraid,  no  longer,  ol  the  contempt  of 
society,  or  the  brand  of  public  justice,  she  enters  familiarly  into 
the  study  of  the  philosopner,  the  hall  of  deliberation,  and  the  pal- 
ace of  power;  and  dictates  instructions,  laws,  edicts,  and  mani- 
festoes, to  nations.    In  her  train,  parties,  princes,  and  nations,  are 
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proud  to  be  enrolled*  How  immcnne,  then,  how  unceasing,  how 
universal,  is  the  danger  to  you.  Awake  to  that  danger,  and  fecl| 
that  you  are  struggling  for  your  all. 

Move  ail  Ihingn^  commit  yourselves  to  God  in  prayer*  Ask  him ; 
and  he  will  make  you  watchful,  wise,  and  steadfast  in  your  duty. 
Ask  him;  and  he  will  teach  you  to  love,  and  enable  you  to  spealc, 
truth  only ;  until  you  arrive  at  that  glorious  world,  where  truth 
only  is  spoken  by  its  happy  inhabitants,  and  where  all  its  bless- 
ings are  realized  with  increasing  dclighti  throughout  ages  which 
know  no  end. 
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In  the  last  discourse,  but  one,  I  proposed  to  consider  AI»* 
hood  under  the  two  Heads  of 

Luing;  and, 

Slander* 

The  former  of  these  I  have  discussed  at  length.  I  shall  ww 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  latter ;  and  shall  arrange  mj 
Observations  under  the  following  heads. 

I.  7%«  Jiature  of  Slander  ; 

IL  The  Modes  in  which  it  is  practised} 

HI.  The  Evils  of  it;  and, 

IV.  Dissuasives  from  it. 

I.  Slander  may  be  thus  defined.  //  is  that  Onubteif  wluek  mpn 
riously  lessens^  or  destroys^  another'^s  Reputation. 

In  most  cases,  Words  are  made  the  vehicle  of  Slander,  It  may, 
however,  be  accomplished  without  words.  When  we  are  reason- 
ablv  expected  to  eive  a  fair  character  of  another,  we  may  easily, 
and  deeply,  slancfer  him  by  our  Silence,  We  may  also  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose  by  our  Actions  :  as  when  we  withhold  our 
countenance  from  a  man,  who,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  might 
fairly  expect  to  enjoy  it ;  withdraw  from  him  business,  with  wmch 
ho  has  heretofore  been  entrusted ;  or  turn  him  out  of  our  ser- 
vice without  alleging  any  reasons  for  our  conduct.  In  these 
and  the  like  cases,  we  give  such  proofs  of  suspecting  him,  our- 
selves, as  to  entail  upon  him,  in  greater  or  less  degrees,  the  suspi- 
cion of  others.  ^ 

Slander  is  perpetrated  sometimes  with  design^  and  sometimes 
through  inattention.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  perpetrated  with 
.»'i  intVntion  to  destroy  happiness,  m  the  latter  from  indifference 
to  it.  In  the  former  case  it  springs  from  malice;  in  the  latter, 
from  that  sordid  insensibility  to  the  interests  of  others,  which  is 
little  less  censurable.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  distinguish  then 
any  farther. 

II.  Slander  is  most  frequently  practised  in  the  following  Modes. 
1.  In  direct  and  false  Aspersions. 

The  Slanderer  commences  this  malignant  employment  by  invent' 
ingr^  and  fabricating  y  tales  of  falsehood  concerning  the  person,  wh 
is  either  tht  object  of  his  hatred,  or  the  subject  of  his  ~ 
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To  the  febricator  of  these  tales  all  the  subsequent  mischief,  which 
arises  from  them,  is  supremely  chargeable. 

The  second  Hep  is  the  rehearsing  of  such  stories^  after  they  have 
been  told  to  us  ly  others*  In  this  step,  we  do  not  participate  in 
all  the  guilt,  which  is  attendant  on  the  first.  Fut  both  the  guilt, 
and  the  mischief,  are  often  greater.  The  spirit,  with  which  we 
rehearse  tales  of  slander,  may  be  more  malignant  than  that 
which  gave  birth  to  them ;  and  the  consequences  may  be  incom- 
parably worse.  The  inventor  may  have  been  a  thoughde^s,  ig- 
norant, giddy-minded  man;  without  consideration,  and  without 
character.  We,  on  the  contrary,  may  possess  reputation,  fore- 
cast, and  a  correct  knowledge  of  human  concerns ;  may  compre- 
hend the  whole  efficacy  of  tne  tale ;  may  perceive  its  falsehood ; 
and  may  enjoy  a  base  pleasure  in  giving  it  the  most  effectual 
operation.  Thus,  although  not  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  fab- 
ricating falsehood,  we  may  become  much  more  criminal  than  the 
fabricator. 

Whatever  is  our  situation,  we  lend,  in  this  case,  our  own  weight 
to  the  story ;  and,  in  this  manner,  we  sometimes  do  all,  and  not 
unfrequently  most,  of  the  mischief,  of  which  the  story  becomes  the 
instrument.  The  inventors  of  such  tales  are  usually  persons  ot 
no  reputation ;  and,  if  reputable  at  first,  they  soon  destroy  their 
character  by  this  very  employment.  Were  they,  then,  disregard- 
ed, and  their  tales  not  repeated  ;  both  would  sink  at  once  into  ab- 
solute contempt.  But  when  persons  of  a  fair  character  take  up 
such  stories,  and  soberly  rehearse  them ;  the  falsehood  acquires 
new  strength,  and  spreads  with  a  new  and  most  unhappy  influ- 
ence. This  base  coin  they  have  not,  indeed,  made;  but  they 
have  passed  it ;  and  given  it  a  currency,  which  it  could  never  have 
derived  from  the  maker.  Let  no  person,  then,  think  himself  at  all 
justified  in  reciting  a  tale  of  slander  by  the  wery  common  indeed, 
out  very  wretched,  excuse,  dictated,  and  adopted,  only  by  the 
coarsest  and  most  vulgar  morality ;  that  they  heard  it  frorn  others. 
i3uilt  fastens  on  every  traveller  m  this  base  and  by-path,  and  at 
every  step  in  his  progress. 

Some  persons  perpetrate  this  iniquity  with  designs  direcdy  ma- 
licious. Some,  from  a  busy,  medclling  disposition,  always  unsat- 
isfied, unless  when  interfering  in  the  concerns  of  others  :  and 
isome.  from  a  wish  to  be  thought  extensively  acquainted  with  pri- 
vate nistory.  All  these  are  characterized  in  tne  Scriptures  by 
the  significant  names  of  busy-bodies^  and  tale-bearers;  and  ar^ 
considered  there,  and  every  where  else,  as  the  disturbers  and 
pests  of  society.  They  arc  characterized  in  the  most  disadvan- 
tageous manner,  Licvit.  zix.  16.  Thou  shalt  not  go  up  and  down 
as  a  tale-bearer  among  thy  people  ;  neither  shalt  thou  stand  against 
the  blood  of  thy  neigMnmr.  1  am  the  Lord.  And  again,  in  Frov* 
XX vi.  20,  oic.  The  words  of  a  tale-bearer  are  as  nfowids.  Where 
no  »oad  i$^  there  the  fih  goeth  out,    "they  are  clasaea  with  ih^ 
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worst  of  mankiDd,  1  Pet.  iy«  1 5.  Let  nam  of  you  iuffer  as  a 
derefj  or  as  a  thief ^  or  as  an  evil  doer^  or  as  a  busy-body  m  other 
men^s  matters 

The  character,  given  of  them  in  the  Scriptures,  is  the  charac- 
ter, given  of  them  by  Common  sense.  In  every  age,  and  coun- 
try, they  have  been  objects  of  contempt  and  abhorrence.  Pre- 
dent  men  have  every  where  shunned  ihem^  and  pointed  themcnl 
to  their  friends,  and  children,  as  enemies,  as  gins  and  snares, 
which  they  were  ever  cautiously  to  spy  out,  and  eagerly^  to  avoid. 
Every  company,  into  which  they  enter,  after  their  character  is 
known,  feels  a  sudden  pressure  upon  its  thoughts,  and  an  alann 
for  its  peace  and  safety.  The  aspect  is  changed  at  once.  The 
features,  relaxed  by  ease,  friendship,  and  confidence,  are  suddenly 
contracted,  and  fixed.  The  eye  quits  its  smile  of  serenity  and 
pleasure  ;  and  setdes  itself  in  the  attitude  of  vigilance,  apprehen- 
sive and  ill-boding ;  and  the  conversation,  which  sprang  from  the 
heart,  reciprocated  friendship,  and  awakened  delight,  is  chilled 
down  in  a  moment  into  general,  unmeaning  observations ;  adopt- 
ed, onlv  because  they  have  no  meaning,  and  because  no  tale 
of  mischief  can  be  tola  about  them.  When  such  a  man  resides 
in  a  neighbourhood;  a  thick  cloud  hangs  over  all  its  enjoy- 
ments, when  he  removes ;  it  is  again  covered  with  cheerfulness 
and  sunshine. 

IVitk  a  criminality,  often  greater,  we  slander  others  by  giting  ac- 
counts concerning  them,  which  are  true*  No  excuse  is  more  fre- 
quently, or  more  confidently,  pleaded  as  an  ample  justification  oi 
malignant  stories  concerning  others,  than  this  ;  that  they  arr  true. 
The  author  of  ill-natured  tales,  or  remarks,  is  not  indeed  charge- 
able, in  this  case,  with  the  crime  of  falsehood.  Still  he  may  be 
really,  and  eminently,  criminal.  If  the  good  name  of  our  neigh- 
bour be  injured  ;  the  great  evil  in  question  is  done.  If  k  be  injur- 
ed by  us  ;  the  evil  is  done  by  us.  If  we  have  injured  it  with 
pleasure ;  our  malevolence  is  real ;  and  therefore  our  guilt  is  real. 
That  guilt  also  may  be  as  ereat,  or  greater,  in  the  eye  of  God,  than 
any,  which  even  we  ourselves  have  attributed  to  the  inventor  of  a 
slanderous  story. 

Be  it  so,  that  our  neighbour  has  slipped :  and  that  he  has  sinned 
against  God.  Still,  ij  his  sin  remain  with  him,  he  may  repent; 
and  his  repentance  may  render  his  character  better,  and  his  hopes 
brighter,  than  ours.  Still,  his  talents  may  be  employed  for  the  ben- 
efit of  himself,  his  family,  and  mankind.  All  this  oenefit,  and  all 
the  comfort,  which  he,  and  his,  might  enjoy,  we  may  thus  prevent, 
and  blast  for  ever. 

My  neighbour  is  a  merchant.  In  a  course  of  honest  industry,  be 
is  reduced  by  misfortunes  to  failing  circumstances.  The  fact  is 
known  to  me.  I  publish  it.  His  creditors,  anxious  to  secure,  as 
far  as  may  be,  their  own  property,  seize  upon  his  effects;  andpe^ 
haps  confine  him  in  a  pnson*    Thus  he  may  be  completely  niia* 
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ed  by  a  story,  which  I  have  told ;  and  a  story,  which  is  true.  Thus, 
also,  his  family  are  reduced  to  want ;  and  see  their  hopes  of  sup- 
port, education,  usefulness,  and  comfort,  finally  destroyed. 

Had  I,  with  the  prudence  and  benevolence  which  Christianity 
inspires,  confined  tnis  secret  within  my  own  breast ;  the  industry 
of  my  neighbour,  his  skill  in  business,  his  integrity,  and  the  credit 
which  he  had  merited,  and  gained,  by  these  qualifications,  would 
have  enabled  him  to  continue  in  trade  without  interruption  ;  and 
probably  to  acquire  all  the  necessary  means  of  comfort  and  pros- 
perity for  himself  and  his  family.  These  blessings  I  have  pre- 
vented; and  am  chargeable  with  the  prevention,  I  have  not, 
indeed,  told  a  falsehood;  but  I  have  done  mischief,  which  is  incal- 
culable, and  which  a  falsehood,  in  the  case  supposed,  could  not 
have  done. 

Why  have  I  done  this  mischief?  There  was  no  necessity,  that 
my  neighbour  should  be"  injured;  that  his  failings  should  be  pub- 
lished; that  his  character  should  be  lowered ;  that  his  misfortunes 
should  be  announced  to  the  world;  that  the  peace  of  his  family 
should  be  wounded,  their  enjoyments  cut  off,  and  their  hopes  blast- 
ed in  the  bud.  In  all  this  there  is  no  profit  to  me,  nor  to  mankind : 
nor,  unless  I  am  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  a  fiend,  can  there  be 
any  pleasure. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  beyond  debate,  that  he,  who  tells  a 
mischievous  story,  and  that  he,  who  by  declaring  his  belief  ot 
a  mischievous  story,  told  by  others,  lends  it  the  credit  and 
sanction  of  his  own  authority,  are  essentially,  and  alike,  guilty 
of  slander.     In   the  conduct  specified,   both,  also,  are  without 

excuse. 

So  long  as  persons  of  reputation  will  either  repeat  the  false 
stories  of  others,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  lowering,  or  destroy- 
ing, character ;  or  will  publish  malignant  truths,  concerning  oth- 
ers ;  the  peace,  the  good  name,  and  the  comfort,  of  mankind  will 
be  invaded  and  destroyed. 

2.  Slander  may  be  practised  without  inventing ,  or  repealing  ma' 
lignant  stories^  vihethtr  true  or  false. 

This  may  be  done,  in  the  first  place,  by  listening  to  the  slander*- 
aus  stories  of  others. 

He,  who  listens  to  a  story  of  this  nature  withouf  expressing  his 
disapprobation,  declares  by  his  conduct,  the  strongest  of  all  attes- 
tations, that  he  considers  it  as  meriting  his  attention,  and,  in  some 
degree,  his  belief.  This  belief,  and  even  this  attention,  from  per- 
sons of  respectability,  will  give  the  slander  a  weight,  and  currency, 
which  it  could  never  have  derived  from  the  inventor.  Those, 
who  see  us  listen  in  this  manner,  will  conclude  of  course,  that  the 
slander,  in  our  view,  has  foundation,  and  importance.  Hence  they 
will  be  induced  both  to  belitve,  and  to  report,  what,  otherwisei 
they  would  have  disregarded. 
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The  inventor  of  slander  derives  all  Us  conse^^ce,  and  all  his 
encouragement,  from  the  countenance,  lent  to  him  by  others.  But 
to  believe  is  to  countem^ipce  him  :  to  listen  is  to  countenance  him. 
By  listening  to  him,  therefore,  we  give  life  and  activity  to  his  mis- 
chievous fabrications ;  and  lend  them  most  of  their  power  to  do 
hurt.  Besides,  by  doine  this  we  keep  the  spirit  of  slander  alive 
in  his  breast ;  and  make  him  feel  secure  of  the  consequence,  which 
he  hopes  to  gain  bv  this  course  of  conduct :  the  consequence, 
which  is  his  principal  motive  to  sin.  In  this  manner,  we  contri- 
bute to  the  existence  of  future  slanderers,  and,  in  a  manner  pos- 
sessed of  no  contemptible  efficacy,  aid  the  diffusion  of  calumny 
through  the  world.  This  nuisance  to  society,  this  pest  to  mankind, 
we  sustain,  cherish,  and  send  abroad,  to  destroy  the  peace  of  those 
around  us.  How  plainly  is  he,  who  acts  in  this  manner,  a  nuis- 
ance to  his  fellow-men ! 

Both  Reason  and  Revelation,  both  common  sense  and  common 

food  nature,  demand,  on  the  contrary,  that,  whenever  our  neieh- 
our^s  character  is  attacked,  we  should  appear  openly  in  fats  de- 
fence. In  very  few  ways  can  we  so  often,  or  so  greatly,  befriend 
others,  as  bv  supporting  their  good  name;  and  in  very  few  cases 
will  our  kincfness  oe  so  deeply,  or  so  gratefully,  felt.  The  pe^ 
son,  thus  attacked,  is  absent  of  course ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  de- 
fend himself.  If  we  do  not  defend  him ;  he  is  left  naked  to  the 
attack,  and  to  all  its  malignant  consequences.  Our  silence  cannot 
but  injure  him  seriously.  It  may  be  the  means  of  his  ruin.  Who 
would  not  wish,  in  such  a  case,  to  have  his  own  character  defend- 
ed ?  Who,  then,  is  not  bound  to  defend  that  of  another  ?  Were 
this  great  Law  of  righteousness  duly  felt ;  were  its  injunctions,  as 
they  respect  the  case  under  consideration,  faithfully  obeyed ;  what 
a  horde  of  busy-bodies,  tale-bearers,  and  calumniators,  would  be 
broken  down!  What  an  endless  multitude  of  base  and  snaky  ef- 
forts aeainst  the  peace  of  society,  and  the  comfort  of  families, 
would  m  this  way  be  crushed  at  once ! 

Secondly.  If  our  silence^  when  tales  of  slander  are  rq>orled^  is 
thus  injurious  io  others :  the  declaraiiony  thai  we  believe  thtm^  is 
stUl  more  criminal • 

A  multitude  of  persons  not  only  suffer  slander  to  pass  without 
censure,  or  opposition,  but  readily  believe  it ;  and  without  hesita- 
tion declare  this  belief.  If  they  do  not  repeal  it  to  others ;  their 
consciences  appear  to  be  satisfied.  Even  when  they  give  it  no 
credit,  they  suffer  others  quietly  to  repeat  it,  not  only  without  ani- 
madversion, but  without  even  hinting  their  disbelief.  Through  a 
company  of  such  persons  a  calumny  rolls  on  without  an  impedi- 
ment ;  without  a  single  generous  effort  to  check  its  progress.  On 
the  contrary,  it  fares  like  a  Spy  in  a  venal,  mercenary  army,  whom 
none  will  detect,  and  whose  escape  all  will  favour,  because  all  are 
hollow-hearted  and  false.  .  If  it  is  attended  with  evidence  mode- 
rately plausible,  they  declare  their  belief  of  it ;  and  thus  help  i< 
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onward  to  the  belief  of  other8«  If  it  be  supported  by  no  evidence, 
whateverj  they  will  not  declare  their  disbelief  of  it :  thus  sufferine; 
it  to  proceed  without  interruptioni  and  to  gain  credit  wherever  it 
may. 

There  is  in  the  human  breast  a  strong  propensity  to  Censorious- 
ness.  We  need  no  instruction  to  teach  us,  that  our  fellow-men  are 
by  every  censure^  which  adheres  to  them,  lowered  beneath  their 
customary  level.  Nor  do  we  discern  with  less  readiness,  that 
whatever  sinks  those  around  us,  raises  comparatively  ourselves* 
With  this  self-exaltation,  despicable  as  are  the  means  by  which  it 
is  achieved,  we,  whenever  we  become  the  authors  of  it,  are  des- 
picable enough  to  be  gratified:  and  the  gratification,  base  and 
contemptible  as  it  is,  is  still  eagerly  sought,  and  highly  enjoyedi 
by  many  such  minds,  as  are  found  m  the  present  world* 

When  these  persons  hear  the  characters  of  others  aspersed,  they 
hear  it  with  pleasure;  and  with  pleasure  believe  the  aspersion* 
Their  faith,  here,  is  not  given  to  evidence :  it  does  not  wait  for 
evidence.  If  evidence  be  furnished,  indeed,  it  is  so  much  the  bet- 
ter; because  it  is  expected  to  command  the  faith  of  others  also* 
But  no  evidence  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  faith  of  these  persons* 
T.he  tale  pleases,  because  it  involves  the  degradation  of  a  neighr 
hour ;  a  rival ;  a  superior ;  or  some  other  object  of  jealousy*  It 
is  believed,  because  they  wish  it  to  be  true,  dtill,  many  such  per- 
sons are  too  cautious  to  rehearse  it  again  ^  and  with  their  avoid- 
ance of  this  additional  injury,  their  cold,  heardess  consciences  are 
satisfied. 

111.   The  Evils  of  Slander  are  either  Personal,  or  Pvblic. 

1.  The  Personal  Evils  of  Slander,  by  which  I  intend  the  suffer- 
ings experienced  from  it  by  Individuals,  are  the  pain  feltj  and  tht 
injuries  derived,  from  the  loss  of  a  Good  name. 

A  good  name  is  the  Estimation,  in  which  we  are  holden  btf  otherf 
on  account  of  our  good  qualities;  and  our  good  conduct.  Such  a 
mime  is  declared  by  God  Himself  to  be  better  than  precious  oini* 
meait.  Eccles.  vii.  1*.  And  in  Proverbs  xxii.  1,  a  good  name  is  said 
to  be  better  than  great  riches;  and  loving-favour,  that  is,  the  favour- 
able emotions,  exercised  towards  such,  as  possess  a  good  name, 
better  than  silver  and  gold.  Silver  and  gold,  particularly  when 
possessed  in  such  accumulations  as  constitute  great  riches,  are, 
proverbially,  the  sup  re  me  objects,  which  this  world  furnishes,  of 
numan  desires.  As  si  ich,  they  are  customarily  used,  as  objects  of 
comparison,  to  illustre  ite  the  value  of  things  eminently  precious* 
Thus,  in  the  Scriptures,  themselves,  we  are  informed,  that  the  Law 
of  the  Lord  is  more  to  •  be  chosen  than  the  most  Jine  gold.  Thus, 
also.  Job  says  of  the  W  isdom,  which  is  the  obedience  of  that  Law, 
that  it  cannot  be  gotten  ^  for  gold,  neither  shall  silver  be  weighed  for 
the  price  thereof. 

Precious  ointment  J  a:  i  intended  by  a  Jezoish  writer,  probablv.  de- 
notes that,  which  was  i  ised  to  anoint  the  High  Friest,  aiid>the  loogs 
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of  the  Jewish  nadon*  The  materials,  of  which  it  was  composed, 
are  well  known  to  have  been  pre-eminently  costly  and  valuable ; 
far  more  so,  than  the  most  fine  gold.  In  this  point  of  view,  pre- 
clous  ointment  was  in  the  mouth  of  an  Israelite^  perhaps,  the 
strongest  conceivable  illustration  of  the  value  of  a  gooa  name* 
At  the  same  time,  this  unguent,  being  composed  of  the  richest  and 
most  elegant  aromatic  suDstances,  aifiusca,  extensively,  the  most 
delightful  fragrance,  wherever  it  was  employed.  With  reference 
to  this  fine  character,  the  Psalmist  adopts  it  as  a  charming  illus- 
tration of  one  of  the  most  charming  objects,  ever  seen  in  the  pre- 
sent world.  Beholdj  he  exclaims,  how  good^  and  how  pleasanif  ii 
is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity*  It  is  like  the  precious  otni- 
ment  upon  the  head  of  Aaron^  that  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  gar* 
menl  ;  as  the  dew  of  Hermon^  that  descended  upon  the  mountains  of 
Zion :  for  there  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing ;  even  life  for 
evermore.  A  more  exquisite  illustration  of  the  delightful  impres- 
sion,  made  by  a  fair  character,  could  not  be  given. 

Such  a  character  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  possessor,  if 
considered  merely  as  a  source  of  Enjoyment.  The  esteem  of  our 
fellow-men  is,  probably,  regarded  by  the  great  body  of  manldnd, 
as  standing,  in  the  list  of  enjoyments,  next  to  self-approbation. 
Common  sense,  as  well  as  the  Scriptures,  pronounces  loving-fo' 
vour  to  be  better  than  silver  and  gold.  The  opinion  of  wise  and 
good  men  may  be  considered,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  as  the  best 
criterion  of  worth  on  this  side  of  the  grave;  and  their  good- will, 
which  always  accompanies  their  esteem,  as  the  richest  possession, 
which  does  not  descend  immediately  from  Heaven.  Even  in  that 
happy  world,  the  uninterrupted,  and  intense,  complacency  of  its 
glorious  inhabitants  will,  after  the  favour  of  God,  and  the  peace 
of  a  self-approving  mind,  constitute  the  prime  ingredient  of  eter- 
nal joy. 

In  the  world  of  misery,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  inhabitants,  be- 
ing destitute  of  all  goodf  character  in  the  eyes  of  each  other,  will 
be  the  subjects  of  perpetual  shame,  and  the  objects  of  mutual  and 
everlasting  contempt.  These  ingredients  of  suflfering,  so  terrible 
even  in  the  present  world,  will  there  become  the  means  of  inex- 


by  this  engine  of  torture,  so  completely,  in.  that  melancholy  world, 
is  often  excruciating  in  this.  In  now  man  y  instances,  has  the  con- 
sciousness of  contempt,  even  from  a  single;  person,  driven  its  mise- 
rable victim  to  suicide ! 

Nor  is  a  eood  name  less  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  Con- 
Jidence,  and  of  all  the  blessings,  by  which  Confidence  is  followed. 
If  we  are  unpossessed  of  a  fair  character, .  no  one  will  confide  in 
tis.  Without  confidence,  beside  losing  th  e  serene  and  high  enjoy- 
ment, which  it  communicates,  we  shafi  be  s  prevented  fiom  all  use- 
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(ul  employment,  and  from  all  the  benefits,  which  would  flow  from 
such  empi03rment,  to  ourselves,  and  through  us  to  others. 

A  fair  character  is  also  essential  to  personal  Usefulness.  A  man 
destitute  of  reputation,  is  of  course  destitute  of  Influence:  and 
virtuous  influence  is  the  principal  mean  of  usefulness.  The  good, 
which  we  can  individually  do,  must  ever  be  small :  that,  which 
we  may  influence  others  to  do,  can  be  very  groat.  If  we  are  des- 
titute of  this  instrument  of  beneficence,  we  can  never  persuade 
others  to  unite  with  us  in  any  valuable  purpose ;  and  must  on 
every  occasion,  however  important,  stand  alone.  Our  talents  are 
thus  in  a  great  measure  renaered  useless  :  and  our  power  of  con- 
tributing to  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-men,  and  promoting  the 
cause  of  righteousness,  is  shrunk  and  withered. 

In  the  loss  of  our  reputation  alsOj  and  in  all  its  miserable  con^ 
seauences ;  our  connexions  necessarily  partake ;  particularly  our 
fnends,  and  our  families.  Whoever  wishes  well  to  the  sufferer 
feels  the  wound.  Thus  the  evils,  instead  of  being  suffered  by  us 
only,  are  felt  by  multitudes  /  and  often  with  anguish,  not  inferior 
to  our  own. 

Whenever  the  persons,  whose  character  is  thus  injured,  are  in 
public  stations,  or  are  otherwise  possessed  of  superior  conse- 
quence ;  the  mischief  becomes  more  extensive,  and  more  impor- 
tant. Thus  a  slander,  directed  against  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel, 
is  a  wound  to  the  Church  :  a  calumny,  branded  upon  a  Magistrate 
of  distinction,  is  felt  by  the  whole  community. 

Finally.  The  loss  of  reputation,  both  in  itself,  and  especially 
in  its  consequences ;  the  prevention  of  confidence,  employment, 
and  usefulness  ;  brings  with  it  a  multitude  of  temptations^  and  pre* 
pares  the  mind  for  a  ready  perpetration  of  sin^  in  every  form^  and 
extending  to  every  degree.  Regard  to  character  is  a  powerful  mo- 
tive to  every  species  of  good  conduct;  and,  when  duly  felt,  is  an 
Evangelical  motive.  Whatsoever  things  are  honesty  lovely^  and 
of  good  report,  St.  Paid  enjoins  upon  christians  as  their  duly,  jl 
nishopj  also,  the  same  Apostle  teaches  us,  must  have  a  good  report 
ofthem^  who  are  without  the  Church,  as  one  indispensable  qualifi- 
cation for  his  election  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel.  Those,  who 
were  without  the  Church,  when  this  was  written,  were  Jews,  and 
Heathen.  Yet,  even  among  these  men,  a  bishop  was  req^uired  to 
sustain  an  unblemished  reputation.  Danger  to  character  is,  also, 
a  prime  restraint  from  all  open  wickedness,  a  restraint,  felt  by 
every  decent  man  every  day  of  his  life.  He  who  is  unconscious  of 
it,  has  already  become  almost  desperate.  He,  who  discovers,  that 
he  disregards  it,  will  be  pronounced  by  his  fellow-men  abandoned. 

In  accordance  with  these  observations,  the  Scriptures  have 
solemnly  guarded  personal  reputation  in  various  ways.  They 
have  taught  the  hi^n  value  of  a  good  name ;  declared  the  guilt, 
and  odiousness,  of  slander,  and  tale-bearing ;  prohibited,  strong* 
ly,  the  practice  of  these  crimes ;  and  threatened  the  perpetratort 

Vol.  III.  ^ 
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with  exemplary  punishment.  Municipal  Law,  also,  has  hedged 
the  private  character  of  every  man  with  a  strong  enclosure  ;  and 
denounced  against  every  trespasser  heavy  penalties. 

From  these  consideraiions  it  is  manifest,  that  the  mischiefs,  in- 
Tolved  in  the  loss  of  reputation,  are  to  individuals  incomprehensi- 
bly great.  Rarely  does  the  thief,  or  the  cheat,  rob  his  fellow- 
men  of  great  riches.  The  slanderer,  therefore,  accomplishes  a 
{reater  injury  than  either  of  these  villains ;  for  a  good  name  ii 
titer  than  great  riches.  It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  his  ef- 
forts succeed,  or  not.  The  thief  is  not  the  less  a  thief,  because  he 
drops  his  booty  ;  nor  the  cheat  the  less  a  cheat,  because  he  is  de- 
tected in  his  fraud.  If  then  the  slanderer  is  not  more  despised  and 
abhorred,  than  either ;  it  is  because  reputation  is  not  esteemed  ac- 
cordinjg  to  its  value. 

2.   The  Public  Evils  of  Slander  are  too  numerous  to  permit^  and 
too  obvious  to  netd^  a  discussion  in  this  place. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that,  when  persons  of  consequence 
are  attacked  by  calumny,  the  mischief  is  extensively  spread. 
The  slandering  of  private  individuals  is  capable,  also,  of  extend- 
ing far,  and  of  harassing  not  a  litde,  the  peace  of  society.  There 
is,  in  many  places,  a  kind  of  indulgence,  often  given  to  that  pes- 
tilential class  of  mankind,  theretailersof  private  history.  In  vil- 
lages, precluded  by  their  s'lze,  or  their  situation,  from  being 
theatres  of  public  news,  a  strone  propensity  is  often  discovered 
to  listen  to  those  who  employ  their  time  in  prying  into  the  pri- 
vate concerns  of  their  neighbours.  Encouraged  by  this  kina  of 
approbation,  as  well  as  urged  onward  by  restless  curiosity,  and 
an  eager  spirit  of  meddling,  persons  of  this  description  multiply 
without  number  their  suspicions,  their  innuendoes,  their  predictions 
of  evil,  and  their  tales  of  mischief.  Speedily,  jealousies  are  ex- 
cited between  neighbour  and  neighbour,  between  friend  and  friend. 
Speedily  the  offices  of  good-will,  and  good  neighbourhood,  are 
withdrawn.  Social  visits  are  interdicted.  Kindness,  both  in  opinion 
and  in  conduct,  ceases  :  and  a  village,  in  which  peace  and  good 
order  have  long  prevailed,  is  thrown  into  an  uproar.  The  gener- 
al conversation  is  made  up  of  ridicule,  invective,  and  threatening; 
and  a  quiet  life  gives  place  to  quarrels  and  litigations.  Even  m 
the  House  of  God,  the  inhabitants  find  themselves  scarcely  able  to 
unite  with  each  other  in  the  worship  of  their  Maker. 

But  the  spirit  of  Slander  is  not  confined  to  villaees,  nor  towns, 
nor  cities.  It  often  flies  at  higher  objects  ;  and  boldly  intrudes  up- 
on the  Hall  of  Justice,  the  Senate-House,  and  the  chair  of  State. 
No  life  is  too  spotless;  no  character  is  too  sacred ;  to  be  assaulted, 
and  destroyed,  by  this  evil  genius  of  man.  A  single  calumny,  es- 
pecially in  seasons  of  violent  party,  has  set  a  nation  in  a  flame; 
and  for  a  season  consumed  its  peace,  and  wasted  its  prosperity. 
The  evils,  suffered  in  this  case,  are  numberless,  and  incomprehen- 
sible.    One  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  unprecedented  crimeS| 
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and  sufferings,  attendant  upon  the  Fi*ench  Revolution,  was  \.uJ 
slander  of  distinguished  men,  both  in  public  and  private  life* 
Misrepresentation  and  obloquy  have  been  more  fatal  enemies  to 
the  cause  of  Christianity,  than  the  faggot  and  the  rack. 

IV.  Among  the  dissuasives  from  this  sin  I  shall  briefly  suggest  the 
following^ 

\.  his  eminently  odious  in  the  sight  of  God. 

The  great  body  of  slanderers  are  liars  ;  and  are,  therefore, 
chargeable  with  aft  the  gross  wickedness,  attributed  to  men  of  this 
character,  and  exposea  to  all  the  awful  threatenings,  denounced 
against  them,  in  the  Scriptures.  Whoso  privily  slandereth  lUs 
neighbour^  says  David,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
directing  his  duty  as  the  Ruler  of  Israel,  him  will  I  cut  off*  In 
that  kingdom,  therefore,  this  crime  was  made  capital  by  a  divine 
decision.  The  slanderer,  also,  and  that,  when  he  is  not,  as  well 
as  when  he  is,  the  inventer  %{  a  false  calumny,  is,  in  the  15th 
Psalm,  excluded  from  the  favourable  presence  of  God.  Lord, 
saith  the  Psalmist,  Who  shall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle,  who  shall  dwell 
in  thy  holy  hill?  One  answer  to  this  inquiry  is  the  following.  He 
that  backbiteth  not  with  his  tongue,  nor  taketh  up  a  reproach  against 
his  neighbour* 

2.  Every  person  guilty  of  this  sin^  exposes  himself,  also,  to  the 
hatred,  and  contempt  of  mankind, 

A  slanderer  is  a  common  enemy.  All  considerate  persons  know, 
and  feel  this  truth;  and  guard  themselves  with  watchful  care  against 
his  attacks.  So  far  as  their  circumstances  will  permit,  they  shun, 
and  warn  their  children  and  friends  to  shun,  his  company.  Not 
mere  suspicion,  but  a  well-founded  and  deeply-felt  conviction,  of 
his  hostility  to  the  common  interests  of  men,  meets  him,  wherever 
he  goes.  His  presence  creates  only  pain.  His  tongue  is  a  blast 
upon  human  comfort ;  and  his  name  is  an  additional  spot  upon  the 
human  character. 

No  member  of  this  audience,  I  presume,  feels,  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  encounter  an  evil  of  this  magnitude.  It  is  a  terrible  con- 
sideration, that  mankind  are  less  afraid  to  offend  their  God,  than 
to  provoke  the  resentment  of  their  fellow-men.  Still,  it  furnishes 
some  consolation,  that  the  dread  of  public  odium,  and  contempt, 
is  a  powerful  hindrance  of  open  iniquity,  and  a  forcible  restraint 
upon  evil  dispositions.  If  any  individual,  present,  feels  adventur- 
ous enough  to  hazard  this  evil,  or  is  indifferent  about  it ;  let  him 
recollect  with  what  agitation  he  has  sustained  even  slight  attacks 
u|)on  his  character ;  how  tremblingly  appi*ehensive  he  ha^  been, 
lest  a  few,  or  even  one,  of  those  around  him  should  believe  the 
calumny,  and  lest  he  should  be  regarded  with  hatred  and  contempt, 
on  a  speck  of  earth,  and  by  a  handful  of  mankind.  If  he  could 
not  sustain  this  shock  ;  how  unprepared  must  he  be  to  meet  the 
common  assault  of  the  human  race !  How  must  he  shrink,  and 
£aJter,  and  &11,  when  indignation  bums  against  him  in  every  breast; 
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contempt  flashes  on  him  from  every  eye ;  and  a  sentence  of  final 
condemnation  is  pronounced  on  him  by  every  tongue !  How  will 
he  bear  to  be  shunned  by  all  decent  society  ;  pointed  at  by  the 
finger  of  prudence,  as  well  as  of  scorn ;  and  hissed,  wherever  he 
appears,  not  by  vulgarity,  ill-nature,  and  enmity,  only,  but  by 
decency,  delicacy,  and  common  sense !  How  will  he  bear  to 
spend  his  days  in  a  kind  of  solitude,  in  the  midst  of  mankind;  to 
be  welcomeu  cordially  to  no  man's  bosom ;  to  be  regarded  as  a 
public  nuisance;  to  be  suspected,  and  dreaded;  and  to  have  his 
presence  regarded  as  a  burden,  and  his  character  as  a  brand,  upon 
the  human  race  !  Especially,  how  will  he  bear  all  this,  and  feel  at 
the  same  time,  that  in  all  this  no  injustice  is  done  to  him  ;  since  he 
has  merited  it  all  by  his  own  vile  and  infamous  conduct! 

3.  The  immense  mischiefs  occasioned  by  Slander  ought  to  deter 
every  man  who  has  not,  and  to  slop  every  man  who  has^  entered 
tfon  this  guilty  career. 

There  are  persons  to  whom  I  should  scarcely  think  of  ad- 
dressing this  consideration.  But  to  this  audience  it  may  surely 
be  addressed  with  success.  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  admitted, 
even  with  decency,  that  those,  who  are  before  me,  can  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  thoueht  of  doing  such  mischiefs  to  their  fellow-men. 
Think  what  it  will  be  to  stab  the  character,  to  destroy  the  peace 
and  the  usefulness,  even  of  one  of  your  fellow-creatures.  Re- 
member, how  tenderly  you  regard  your  own  reputation ;  how 
deeply  you  have  been  pierced  even  by  the  darts  of  ridicule  ;  how 
suddenly  you  have  shrunk  from  the  eye  of  scorn ;  and  how  you 
have  trembled  under  a  tale  of  slander,  or  a  foul  aspersion.  Ke- 
member,  that  others  have  their  feelings  also.  Remember,  that 
reputation  is  to  them  as  dear ;  calumny  as  unwelcome ;  contempt 
as  oppressive ;  and  disgrace  as  full  of  anguish ;  as  to  you.  Then 
ask  yourselves,  whether  you  can  consent  to  be  the  authors  of  these 
evils. 

All  this,  however,  is  only  the  first  stage  of  the  mischiefs,  which 
you  will  accomplish.  Extend  your  views  from  individuals  to  fam- 
ilies. How  much  happiness  in  these  little,  delightful  circles,  is  often 
destroyed  by  a  single  calumnious  talc!  How  often  are  the  hearts 
of  parents  broken,  and  the  peace  of  their  children  destroyed,  by 
false  imputations  of  dishonesty  to  a  son,  or  impurity  to  a  daughter! 
How  often  is  the  domestic  group  clustered  together  with  terror 
and  anguish,  by  false  charges  upon  the  good  name  of  the  parent ! 
Before,  they  were  happy.  Wny  are  tney  not  happv  now  ?  Be- 
cause a  fiend,  in  the  shape,  and  with  the  tongue,  of  a  man,  has 
blasted  all  their  enjoyments. 

But  the  mischiefs  ao  not  stop  here.  Families  are  set  at  variance 
with  each  other :  friends  are  converted  into  enemies ;  and  neigh- 
bours into  strangers.  Harmony,  hospitality,  and  peace,  sicken,  and 
die,  before  the  foul  breath  of  slander.  Every  office  of  kind- 
ness U  interrupted:  and  the  spirit  of  Chriftianity  itself  amazedi>^^ 
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plexed,  bewildered,  looks  around  in  vain,  or  almost  in  vain,  to  find 
praper  objects  of  its  beneficence,  and  means,  and  modes,  of  ad- 
ministering it  with  success.  To  the  happiness  of  good  neighbour- 
hood, succeeds  a  train  of  grovelling,  base,  serpentine  hostilities :  de- 
praving all  who  practice  them,  and  distressing  all  against  whom 
they  are  practised.  Anxiety  and  dismay  haunts  everv  fireside ;  and 
a  funeral  gloom  settles  upon  every  prospect,  and  broods  over 
every  hope. 

4.  The  Slanderer  ought  to  be  deterred  from  hu  purpose  hy  the  ir^ 
calculaUe  mischiefs^  which  he  will  do  to  himself. 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  in  such  a  course  of  hostilities  against 
his  fellow-men,  the  Slanderer  will  escape  from  the  common  resent- 
ment of  those  whom  he  has  injured.  As  he  is  an  enemy  to  all  men; 
all  men  become  at  length  enemies  to  him.  Such  as  have  smarted 
severely  from  his  tongue,  will  usually  take  effectual  care  to  make 
him  smart  in  his  turn.  The  veneeance,  executed  upon  him,  will 
often  be  exemplary.  Sometimes  he  will  be  chastised.  Sometimes 
he  will  be  prosecuted.  Sometimes  he  will  be  excluded  firom  all 
decent  society:  and  often,  if  not  always,  he  will  be  openly  insult- 
ted  with  indignities,  which  he  knows  not  how  to  brook,  and  yet 
dares  not  resist.  The  consciouness  of  his  guilt  will  make  him  a 
coward :  while  a  painful  conviction,  that  his  sufferings  are  a  mere 
and  just  retribution  of  his  crimes,  will  point  every  stmg,  and  give 
a  double  force  to  every  blow. 

Still  more  oueht  be  to  be  alarmed  at  the  certain  prospect  of  de- 
pravinj;  himself.  Slander  is  a  compound  of  falsehood,  injustice, 
unkindness,  and  meanness ;  forming  m  itself  a  character  eminently 
depraved.  What  is  so  unhappily  begun,  proceeds  with  a  rapid  and 
dreadful  declension.  All  the  designs,  which  he  forms  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  this  characteristical  propensity;  all  the  measures, 
which  he  feels  obliged  to  employ ;  all  the  instruments,  which  he 
can  summon  to  his  assistance ;  all  the  gratification,  which  he  can 
experience  in  his  success;  are  such,  and  such  only,  as  contribute  to 
shrink,  debase,  and  pollute  his  mind.  In  such  a  soil,  a  noble,  ge- 
nerous thought  woula  instantly  wither.  To  such  a  bosom,  honour- 
able friendship  cannot  approach.  At  the  door  of  such  a  heart, 
Christianity  knocks  for  admittance  in  vain.  His  career  is  the  career 
of  abandonment  only,  through  a  path  of  steep  and  rapkl  descent, 
going  down  to  the  chambers  of  death. 


SERMON  CXXIX. 


TXVTH    COMMANDIIENT.— CONTSNTMEITT* 


KioDUS  II.  17. — Thou  ^utlt  tiof  eovtt  thy  neighbovr^t  Aoum,  tkcm  ihait  nul  eovef  Iky 
neigkbowr't  lef/e,  nor  hit  masi-<erran/,  nor  Ait  wund-tertMrni,  nor  hit  ox,  nor  his  a$tf 
nor  any  thing  that  it  thy  neighbour't. 

The  preceding  Precepts  of  the  Decalogue,  so  far  as  the  lan- 
guage in  which  iney  are  written  is  concerned,  are  apparently 
intended  to  regulate,  chiefly,  the  external  conduct  of  mankinci. 
Had  they  not  oeen  explained  by  the  Prophets,  who  followed 
Moses^  and  still  more  by  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  plausible 
reasons  might  be  alleged,  why  all  of  them,  even  the  fourth,  might 
be  satisfied  by  external  observances*  But  the  Precept  in  the  Text 
is  directed  immediately,  and  only,  to  the  heart ;  and  is  intended 
supremely  to  control  the  disposition.  The  propensity,  forbidden 
in  it,  is  Covetousness :  an  inordinate  desire  of  worldly  enjoyments; 
and,  particularly,  an  inordinate  desire  of  such  enjoyments,  when  in 
the  possession  of  others*  We  may  lawfully  desire  the  enjoyments 
furnished  by  this  world  5  and  that,  even  when  they  belong  to  our 
fellow-men  ;  if  the  desire  is  confined  within  due  bounds.  We  may 
desire,  lawfully,  the  lands  and  houses  of  others,  when  they  are 
willing  to  part  with  them,  and  roe  are  equally  willing  to  purchase 
them  at  an  eauitable  price.  We  may  lawfully  wish  to  obtain  any 
share  of  worldly  good,  with  which  God  may  crown  our  honest  and 
industrious  efforts,  and  which  we  may  be  prepared  to  enjoy  with 
a  spirit  of  eratitude,  beneficence,  and  moderation.  I  knaw^  says 
SolomoTi^  that  there  is  no  good  in  them^  (that  is,  in  the  creatures 
which  God  has  made  in  this  world,  or  the  things  created  here)  but 
for  a  man  to  rejoice^  and  to  do  good  in  his  life  ;  and  also^  that  every 
man  should  eat^  and  drink,  ana  enjoy  the  good  of  all  his  labour  :  it 
is  the  gift  of  God. 

Aninordinate  Desire  of  Natural  good,  seems,  in  the  order  of  things, 
to  be  the  Commencement  of  sin  in  a  virtuous  beins;.  Our  first  pa- 
rents began  their  apostacy  by  coveting  the  forbidden  fruit  as  an 
enjoyment,  and  wishing  to  become  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  eviL 
In  this  disposition  seem  naturally  to  be  involved,  Ambition,  Avarice, 
and  Voluptuous  wishes  for  its  attainment :  and  out  of  it  to  spring, 
as  consequences.  Pride,  Vanity,  .and  criminal  Sensuality,  in  its 
enjoyment;  Envy  towards  those,  who  possess  more  of  it  than 
ourselves;  Anger  and  Malice  towards  those,  who  hinder  us  from 
acquiring  it ;  Revenge  towards  those,  who  have  deprived  us  of  it; 
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Falsehood,  as  the  means  of  achieving  and  securing  it ;  Forgetful- 
ness,  and  therefore  Ingratitude,  with  respect  to  such  as  give  it} 
and  Impiety,  and  consequent  Rebellion,  Repining,  and  rrofane- 
ness,  towards  Him,  from  whom  we  receive  less  of  it,  than  our  un- 
reasonable wishes  demand.  In  a  word,  to  this  disposition  may  be 
traced,  with  no  great  dilEcuIty,  most,  if  not  all,  01  the  sins,  com- 
mitted by  mankind.  The  Text,  therefore,  appeal's  to  be  levelled 
at  the  root  of  bitterness  ;  at  a  sinful  disposition  in  its  original  form, 
and  in  the  very  commencefhent  of  its  existence.  If  we  obey  ihis 
Precept  with  the  heart ;  and  it  cannot  otherwise  be  obeyed  ;  that 
Obedience  will  immediately  fulfil  all  the  demands  of  the  other 
Precepts,  belonging  to  the  second  table,  or  those,  regulating  our 
duty  to  mankind ;  and,  consequentially,  will  fulfil  those  of  the  first* 
The  Tenth  Command,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as,  in  an  exten- 
sive sense,  a  Summary  of  our  duty. 

This  Command  directly  prohibits  Coveting^  or,  in  other  words, 
Ambition^  Avarice^  and  VoluptiAous  Df  sires.  Of  course,  it  requires, 
universally,  Contentment^  and  by  easy  implication.  Charily.  Of 
consequence,  also,  it  forbids  Discontentment  and  Envy.  Content' 
ment^  the  Virtue  required  in  this  Precept,  shall  be  tne  principal 
subject  of  ihe  present  discourse.  With  this  subject,  I  snail  con- 
nect some  observations  c«)ncerning  Discontentment  and  Envy. 
Concerning  Voluptuous  desires  I  shall  not,  here,  enter  into  any 
discussion. 

In  examining  this  subject  I  shall 

I.  Describe  the  Nature ;  and, 

II.  Mention  the  Benefits;  of  Contentment. 

The  Nature  of  Contentment  has  been  very  often  misapprehended. 
Persons  often  suppose  themselves  to  be  contented,  when  they  are 
merely  gay,  or  glad;  when  a  native,  or  accidental,  sprightliness  ot 
mind  excludes  sorrow  and  gloom  ;  or  when  a  multiplicity  of  en- 
joyments, the  g^ati^lcation  of  a  darling  wish,  or  the  success  of  a 
favourite  enterprize,  or  the  arrival  of  some  unexpected  benefit, 
fills  the  heart  with  pleasure.  Others  mistake  Indifference  and 
Phlegm  for  Contentment :  and  others,  still,  that  kind  of  dull  EquO" 
nimity,  which  springs  from  uniform,  grave,  and  spiritless,  employ- 
ments ;  destroying  all  the  elasticity  of  the  mind,  and  settling  it 
down  in  an  immoveable  stagnation.  The  Contentment,  whicn  is 
the  object  of  this  Precept,  aifTers  radically  from  all  these  disposi- 
tions. A  man  may  be  gay,  or  glad ;  and  yet  be  totally  destitute 
of  this  virtue.  His  natural  disposition  may  incline  him  to  flutter 
from  one  amusement  to  another,  without  sunering  him  to  settle  se- 
riously upon  any.  Still,  the  disposition,  which  he  mistakes  for 
Contentment,  is  only  Sportiveness.  But  no  man  will  mistrust  /hat 
spofliveness  is  the  disposition  required  by  this  Precept.  A  man 
may  be  greatly  deliehted  with  his  present  enjoyments.  But  no 
person,  beside  himself,  will  mistake  his  pleasure  for  Contentment : 
and  a  reverse  of  fortune  may  convince  even  him,  that  there  is  a 
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ynde  diffisi^nce  between  these  two  states  of  mind.  Much  lets  can 
the  other  attributes,  which  I  have  mentioned,  lay  a  cbitn  to  this 
title.  There  is  nothing  excellent,  nor  amiable,  in  being  merely 
grave,  insensible  to  sunerings,  or  indifierent  about  them. 

The  fVordsy  rued  in  the  Scriptures  to  denote  Contentment^  involve^ 
as  one  of  their  significations,  the  restraining  of  ourselves  ;  and,  as 
another,  the  supporting  of  such  burdens j  as  are  incumbent  on  us. 
It  includes,  therefore,  the  supposition,  that  the  contented  person  is 
placed  in  circumstances,  which  demand  the  restraint  of  nis  incli- 
nations, and  the  sustcntation  of  difficulties.  Such,  plainly,  are 
the  circumstances  of  every  being,  who  can,  with  strict  propriety, 
be  said  to  be  contented.  To  say,  that  an  Angel  was  contented^ 
would  certainly  be  incorrect  phraseology.  An  Angel  is  happ^} 
all  his  circumstances  being  completely  gratifyinE  to  his  desires. 
A  man^  whom  many  troubles  befal,  and  many  burdens  press,  may, 
by  steadily  restraining  his  inclinations  to  murmur  at  the  former, 
and  serenely  supporting  the  latter,  be  contented.  Such  is  always 
the  situation  of  man,  upon  the  whole.  He  is  never,  for  any  length 
of  time,  in  a  situation  entirely  agreeable  to  him.  On  the  contra- 
ry, he  is  always  required,  in  some  degree,  and  at  short  intervals, 
to  suffer.  If  he  possess  a  contented  spirit,  he  will  suffer  with 
quietness  and  serenity. 

Having  premised  Uiese  general  remarks,  I  observe,  that  Evan- 
gelical Contentment^  the  object  of  the  Command  in  the  Text,  m- 
volves^ 

1.  A  fixed  belief  of  the  Reality^  and  Excellency^  of  the  Divine 
Government. 

The  Divine  Government  is,  throughout  the  Scriptures,  made  the 
foundation  of  every  delightful,  and  even  every  comfortable, 
thought.  This  Scheme  is  perfectly  accordant  with  the  dictates  ol 
Reason.  Both  the  views,  and  prospects,  of  the  Atheist,  as  I  have 
heretofore  shown  at  large,*  are  gloomy  and  desolate,  full  of  per- 

1)lexity  and  discouragement,  and  destitute  alike  of  comfort  and 
lope.  The  Lord  reigneth^  let  the  earth  rejoice  :  is  a  declaration, 
and  a  precept  founded  on  it,  which  a  very  limited  understanding 
will  show  us  to  be  just ;  and  a  very  moderate  degree  of  rectitude 
incline  us  to  obey. 

It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  insure  our  obedience,  however 
well  disposed,  that  we  believe  in  the  superintendence  of  some  All- 
controlling  Agent.  It  is  the  Government  of  Jehovah,  in  which  we 
are  required  to  rejoice;  the  result  of  the  Wisdom,  Power,  and 
Goodness,  which  constitute  the  Perfect  Character  of  this  glorious 
Being.  No  man  can  be  contented,  who  does  not  believe,  that  the 
administration,  by  which  all  his  own  interests,  both  personal  and 
social,  are  ultimately  to  be  decided,  is  both  iust  ana  benevoleot. 
The  state  of  things,  with  which  we  are  immediately  concerned,  if 
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mysterious  and  distressing.  The  mysteries  we  cannot  unravel  :■  the 
distresses  we  often  find  it  difficult  to  bear.  Both,  united,  must  fre- 
quently be  insupportable,  unless  we  could  confide  in  (he  Wisdom, 
and  Goodness  of  Hiro,  who  controls  the  Universe,  as  furnishing 
sufficient  assurance,  that  they  are  right  and  good  in  themselves^ 
and  will  in  the  end  be  shown  to  be  right  and  good.  The  reality, 
and  excellence,  of  the  Divine  Government,  therefore,  must  indis- 
pensably be  objects  of  a  steady  faith  to  a  contented  mind. 

2.  Contentment  involves  a  humble  Hope^  generally  existing,  thai 
We  are  interested  in  the  Divine  Favour. 

We  sufier  many  evils  in  the  present  world.  Philosophy  bids  us 
si^er  them  with  firmness ;  since  they  cannot  be  avoided ;  and 
since  impatience  and  sinking  under  them  will  only  make  them 
heavier.     I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  the  prudence,  or  even  the 

Eropriety,  of  this  precept.  It  may  be,  it  usually  is,  true,  that  we 
issen  the  degree  of  our  sufierings  by  resolving  firmly  to  endure 
them.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  immoveable  nature  of  evils 
is  no  cause  of  Contentment.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  always  the 
most  distressing  consideration,  which  can  attend  them.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  only  support,  which  Philosophy  can  give  to  the  sufferer. 
No  motive  can  rationally  make  us  willing  to  sufier.  There  is 
no  virtue  in  sufiering  evil  for  its  own  sake.  All  rational  submission 
to  evil  arises  from  the  consideration,  that  God  wills  us  to  suffer,  as 
the  proper  reward  of  our  sius,  and  as  the  means  of  promoting  his 
Glory,  and  the  good  of  ourselves  or  others  ;  of  others  alway,  and 
of  ourselves,  if  we  do  not  prevent  it  by  our  disobedience  to  his 
pleasure.  This  motive  to  Contentment,  Christianity  holds  oiit  to 
Its  disciples,  invariably,  by  pointing  their  attention,  and  their  faith| 
to  the  government  of  God.  The  hope  of  an  interest  in  his  favour, 
Christianity,  also,  regularly  inspires,  by  presenting  to  them  all  the 
promises  of  infinite  Mercy  through  the  Mediation  of  Christ.  With- 
out such  a  hope,  the  ills  of  life  would  often  overcome  the  equanimi- 
ty of  such  minds,  as  ours.  The  outcast  would  be  feebly  support- 
ed by  an  assurance,  that  he  could  obtain  no  relief  for  his  suffer- 
ings ;  and  the  martyr,  by  being  told,  that  his  flames  could  not  be  ex 
tinguished.  In  the  hope  of  the  divine  mercy,  a  remedy  is  found  for 
every  present  evil ;  and  he,  who  exercises  it,  will  naturally  sum- 
mon all  his  powers  to  sustain,  with  serenity,  distresses,  which, 
although  ^ievous  for  the  present,  will  operate  as  the  means,  and 
terminate  m  the  enjoyment,  of  everlasting  good. 

3.  Contentment  involves  a  Conviction^  that  it  is  both  our  Duiy^ 
and  our  Interest j  to  acquiesce  in  the  divine  dispensations. 

With  the  dispositions,  already  mentioned,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  thine  of  course,  that  such  a  conviction  will  prevail  in  the  mind 
If  God  is  the  universal  Ruler;  if  his  government  is  the  result  ol 
infinite  excellence ;  if  what  he  does,  or  permits  to  be  done,  is  right 
in  itself,  and  will  hereafter  appear  to  be  right ;  if  we  are  furnished 
with  a  humble  hope  of  an  interest  in  his  Aivour ;  (hen,  bowevcv 
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the  other  ^  ^tt^^"""^  "*  "'"  '''^"  **^'  ""'^  '<^*lt 
title.  7  ^^'*  .ff""^'  We  shall  readily  admii,ihal  the 
grave, i  ^^ ^Hrf" ■■' "(Ti^''  '^'^'^'t  'o  ^'^  rrconciled  wiih  our 

The  ^**''J^*  ;Ws'>odnes9,  are  dilticult  only  in  ihe 

BS  one  ^  1^1^/ '^injntls  are  limited,  like  oun.     We  ehall 

anotbr  #^ji*'rf/^'"'"E'  °"'y  ''^^^""'^  "'*  connol  eiplaia 
llincl  Sif'^ifjlimn^,  only  because  we  cannoi  uiidcrBland 

place  Ji*'V^n<"'*'  "*  '''*"  ch^e'*'"")'  resign  the  Govern- 
Dstio  **'  f^  ^  '"'^  '■■*  huvAi  of  lis  Maker,  and  wail  for  the 
the  (  i'*i.^^%i p'|^P^^^'^^'''^^^  until  the  day  when  tht  m^aUry 
be  ■         f'^'liJ**"'  ^"'^  *^""  '»PP'^a''j""  '"  judg'ngi  and  clear 

wo*  ^Yl'^^f^f' 

jU  ^fi*^^  mj>liet  a  Cordial  AcknoaledgmenI,  ihat  we  ar« 

*4  * '^i!^*'"**"  ^^ick  lot  rtcihr, 

^         j^i*  *■  ['"'  pTScnt  world  many  affliciJons.     If  we  are 

a  V'^'^tfi'}  *"""  ^uffprance  of  ihcm  must  be  unmerited;  and 

I         *^!i**^"'"'  "'^  them  10  us  by  our  Creator  is  in-Fconcileable 

frf^  ideas  of  eciuily.     If  we  admit  God  to  be  just ;  we  are 

AfjJU  to  admit,  that  ourselves  are  sinners.     If  we  are  not 

tKbot  are  unjustly  distressed ;  there  is  no  reason,  why  we 

^^te  conlenled  with  our  situation.     No  being  can  be  bound 
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J^f^tenled  with  injustice.     But  if  we  are  sinners ;  we  can 

•  y  claim  to  any  faiour.    Jf  we  are  conscious,  that  we  are  ein. 

I'V.iie  shall  see,  thai  we  have  no  such  claim.     We  shall  see, 

^^owevcr  small  our  blessings  may  appear,  God  halh  not  dealt 

jgv  "ft'f  our  sini,  nor  ritearded  us  according  to  our  iniqvilies, 

QM'Dients,  in  the  view  of  a  mind  thus  attempered,  will  all  ap- 

^to  be  mere  gifts  of  Sovereign  Goodness,  mere  emanations  of 

jaevolence,  to  a  bein^,  destitute  of  any  claim  to  thti  favour  01 

^.     Without  such  views,  seated  in  the  heart,  and  controlling  its 

lActions,  il  appears  m  me  impossible,  that  such  a  being,  as  a  man, 

^ould  be  contented. 

5.  Conlentmml  invohtt  a  ditpotilion  iteadily  to  mark  the  daily 
mtrcies  of  Qod, 

The  great  body  of  mankind  seem  to  regard  their  enjoyments 
either  as  things  of  course ;  or  as  acquisitions,  made  by  their  own 
ingenuity,  and  efibrts.  With  such  views  it  seems  Impossible,  that 
they  should  consider  them  as  blessings.  Their  afflictions,  on  the 
contrary,  they  appear  to  consider  as  mere  hardships ;  partly  as  in- 
juries, done  to  them  by  their  fellow-mcn,  and  partly  as  vexatious 
and  unlucky  events,  brought  upon  them  by,  they  know  not  what, 
untoward  chance,  or  evil  destiny.  Accordingly,  in  their  hours  of 
complaining,  they  custoir.irily  pronounce  themselves  to  be  ill-star- 
red; unlucky;  unfortunate;  persecuted  by  ill-fortune;  plagued] 
and  harassed  j  and,  what  is  very  rcmarkablr,  never  speak  of 
themselves  as  chastised  or  afflicted  by  God.  According  to  their 
«im  accouDt,  their  enjoyments  are  accidents,  and  acquisitions ;  not 
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blessings:  and  their  sufferings  are  calamities;  not  judgments  of 
God. 

Multitudes  also,  who  do  not  go  all  this  length,  suffer  the  mer- 
cies, which  they  daily  receive,  and  these  both  invaluable  and  num- 
bcrless,  to  pass  by  them  in  a  great  measure  unregarded*  Con** 
verse  with  these  men  on  this  subject ;  and  they  will  readily  ac- 
knowledge, that  all  their  enjoyments  are  gifts  of  God,  and  in  do 
sense  merited  by  themselves.  Still,  from  their  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, and  conduct,  it  is  evident,  that  such  acknowledgments  are  IV) 
part  of  the  current  state  of  their  minds.  From  their  obvioud  in- 
difference, from  their  regardless  inattention,  amid  the  common  and 
most  necessary  blessings  of  life,  it  is  undeniably  certain,  that  tbejr 
are  scarcely  conscious  even  of  the  existence,  much  less  of  the 
Source,  of  these  blessings.  Were  these  persons  to  number  their 
enjoyments;  (hey  would  be  astonished  to  nnd  their  amounts  Were 
they  to  estimate  them ;  they  would  be  equally  astonished  to  per- 
ceive their  value.  Were  they  to  examine  their  own  character; 
they  would  be  amazed,  that  blessings  of  such  value,  and  of  such 
an  amount,  were  bestowed  on  themselves. 

The  man,  who  actually  adopts  this  conduct,  will  soon  discern  in 
the  importance,  and  number,  of  his  enjoyments,  and  in  his  own  un- 
deserving character,  ample  reasons,  not  only  for  being  satisfied, 
but  also  for  being  grateful.  On  the  one  hand,  he  will  admire  that 
Divine  Goodness,  which  is  manifested  to  him  every  hour  in  so  ma- 
ny forms ;  and  will  wonder,  on  the  other,  that  it  should  be  mani- 
fested to  so  guilty  and  undeserving  a  creature.  So  long  as  we  do 
not  perceive  these  facts ;  and,  unless  we  mark  them,  we  shall  not 
perceive  them ;  it  seems  impossible,  that  we  should  possess  a  con- 
tented spirit. 

6.  Contentment  involves  the  Moderation  of  those  desires,  which 
are  directed  to  worldly  enjoyments. 

There  are  two  modes,  in  which  mankind  seek  happiness:  /n- 
dulging  their  wishes^  and  seeking  to  find  objects^  snfficiefU  in  their 
nature  and  number  to  gratify  them  ;  and  confining  their  mishes  ky 
choice^  and  system^  to  a  moderate  number  of  objects^  and  thus  pr^ 
paring  themselves  to  find  their  enjoyment  in  such  objects^  a#,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things^  they  may  rationally  expect  to  obtuvu 
The  former  of  these  modes  is  generally  pursueo  by  mankind. 
Still,  it  is  palpably  unwise;  full  of  danger;  and  regularly  attend- 
ed by  disappointment,  mortification,  and  distress.  Every  man, 
who  adopts  it,  will  be  compelled  to  learn,  that  the  state  of  thiii 
world  is  altogether  unsuited  to  satisfy  numerous  and  eager  d^ 
sires.  The  enjoyments,  which  it  furnishes,  are  comparativeljr 
few,  and  small.  They  are  incapable,  therefore,  of  fulfilling  the 
demands  of  numerous  and  extensive  desires.  At  the  same  tim«, 
he  will  find  his  desires  enlargifig  incomparably  more,  and  in- 
creasing incomparably  faster,  than  their  ^ratincation.  A  mk 
man  covets  property  with  far  more  greedkAess  tbaa  thd  Jmu9^ 
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8or  of  moderate  wealth.  He,  who  has  entered  the  chase  for 
£ime,  power,  or  pleasure,  will  find  his  wishes  become  more  ve- 
hement, as  well  as  more  expanded,  hj  every  new  instance  of 
Boccess ;  and  will  soon  perceive,  that,  what  he  once  thought  to 
be  sufficient  good,  has  ceased  to  be  good  at  all.  If  he  gains  all 
that  he  pursues;  he  will,  therefore,  oe  continually  less  and  less 
satisfied ;  and,  while  he  snatches  <m  the  right  hand^  and  devours 
on  the  lefty  he  will  still  he  hungry  in  the  midst  of  his  gluttony  and 
plunder* 

Incomparably  more  wise,  and  hopeful,  is  the  latter  of  these 
modes.  The  wishes,  which  are  directed  to  worldly  enjoyments, 
can  be  controlled,  to  an  indefinite  degree,  by  reason,  firmness,  and 
regular  pre-concertion.  In  this  case,  the  mind,  demanding  only 
moderate  enjoyments,  may  ordinarily  be  in  a  good  measure  satis- 
fied :  for,  moderate  enjoyments  not  only  exist  in  our  present  state, 
but  are  commonly  attainable,  without  much  difficulty,  by  the  great 
body  of  mankind.  Our  wishes,  in  this  case,  are  suited  to  our  cir- 
cumstances. As,  therefore,  our  enjoyment  is  commensurate  to 
the  satisfaction  of  our  wishes ;  so,  when  our  wishes  are  moderate, 
the  moderate  enjoyments,  which  this  world  supplies,  will  furnish 
us  with  sufficient  gratification. 

Without  this  moderation  of  our  desires,  contentment  cannot  ex- 
ist. An  eager  pursuit  of  earthly  good  would  make  an  Angel  dis- 
contented. Venemcni  desires,  ungralified,  are  sure  and  copious 
sources  of  misery.  The  demands  of  enjoynicnl,  in  the  mind  which 
cherishes  them,  are  too  high  to  be  satisfiod  by  any  thing,  which 
this  world  has  to  give.  The  mind  seeks  for  enjoymeni,  not  with 
the  spirit  of  a  rational,  industrious  man.  but  wiih  that  of  a  miser; 
and  cries  unceasingly,  "  Gir«,  give  ;'^  but,  wliaiever  may  be  its 
acquisitions,  is  never  sufficiendy  satisfied  to  be  able  to  say,  ^^  It  is 
enough.^^ 

7.  Contentment  involves  Self-approbation. 

All  enjoyment  commences  in  the  state  of  the  mind  itself.  When 
that  is  dk$turbed,  no  external  gratifications  can  be  relished,  or  re- 
garded. No  seasoning,  no  daintiness,  will  enable  him,  who  is 
languishing  under  a  fever,  to  relish  even  the  choicest  viands.  But 
to  ease  of  mind,  self-approbation  is  indispensable.  Unless  the 
Conscience  approve,  and  smile ;  serenity  can  never  overspread 
the  world  within.  So  long  as  the  Conscience  reproaches,  wounds, 
and  terrifies ;  the  soul  must  be  perturbed,  restless,  and  unhappy. 
That  Contentment  should  exist  in  such  a  mind,  can  neither  be 
proper,  nor  possible.  But,  whenever  the  man  begins  to  submit 
to  be  controlled  by  his  Conscience,  he  beeins  to  be  approved  by 
himself.  The  tumult  of  the  soul  then  begins  to  subside:  the 
storm  ceases  to  lower,  and  (o  threaten  :  the  violence  of  the  blast 
is  hushed :  the  angry  clouds  disperse.  A  summer  evening  over- 
spreads the  soul ;  calm,  serene,  bright ;  the  promise  of  a  futurei 
pmcMlf  and  deligbtfol  day. 
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11.  /  shall  now  briefy  mention  some  of  the  benefits  of  Content- 
fnent» 

1 .  JTiis  disposition  of  mind  secures  to  lu  the  Favour  of  God* 
The  preceding  Observations  make  it  evident,  that  Contentment 

is,  in  an  extensive  sense,  obedience  to  the  Divine  Will.  It  is  also 
directly,  and  repeatedly,  commanded  in  the  Scriptures.  To  Tim- 
othy ^  St.  Paul  writes.  Having  food  and  raiment j  let  us  be  therewith 
content.  To  the  Hebrews  he  says,  universally,  Be  content  with 
such  things  as  ye  have.  This  injunction  he  also  enforces  by  the 
best  of  all  reasons  :  viz.  that  God  hath  said,  I  will  never  leave  thee 
nor  forsake  thee.  That  God  is  pleased  with  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands, needs  no  illustration.  Equally  unnecessary  would  be  an 
attempt  to  show,  that  a  state  of  mind,  formed,  as  Contentment  ob- 
viously is,  chiefly  of  faith,  submission,  humility,  gratitude,  and 
self-government,  must  be  obedience  eminentiv  acceptable.*  But 
him,  whom  God  approves,  He  will  bless.  The  promises  of  the 
divine  favour  to  such,  as  cordially  obey  the  divine  will,  are  spread 
every  where  throughout  the  Scriptures ;  and  not  one  of  them  will 
fail  of  being  accomplished.  But  the  favour  of  God  is  the  sum  of 
all  benefits,  and  the  source  whence  every  other  proceeds.  Con- 
tentment begins  with  a  hope  of  the  divine  fad^our ;  and,  as  a  contin- 
ued course  of  obedience  to  the  commands  of  God,  originates  un- 
ceasingly new  hopes,  and  makes  sure  of  new  communications  of 
the  same  invaluable  blessing. 

2.  Contentment  enables  him^  who  possesses  t/,  to  perform  his  du* 
ty  with  more  exactness^  and  more  pleiuurey  than  he  can  otherwise 
attain. 

The  contented  mind  is  unincumbered  by  many  cares,  and  many 
hindrances,  which  usually  obstruct,  and  retard,  men  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty.  The  serenity  of  its  disposition  leaves  it  at 
full  leisure  calmly  to  examine,  and  therefore  clearlv  to  understand, 
and  thoroughly  to  feel,  the  nature,  direction,  and  amount,  of  its 
duty.  Satisfied  with  the  divine  dispensations,  and  assured  of  the 
approbation  of  Him,  whose  dispensations  they  are,  it  is  prepared, 
beforehand,  to  accord  with  their  tenour,  and  to  perform  whatever 
they  may  require.  In  this  case,  its  obedience  ooviously  becomes 
easy,  cheerful,  and  of  course  delightful ;  as  well  as  uniform,  and 
exact.  It  is  the  punctilious  and  cheerful  obedience  of  ^  child  ^ 
compared  with  which  the  occasional  and  reluctant  performances 
of  a  discontented  man,  are  merely  the  mercenary  drudgery  of  an 
unfaithful  servant.  But  to  perform  our  duty  with  pleasure,  is 
to  lead  a  life  of  enjoyment :  for,  our  duty  returns  every  moment 
of  our  lives.  To  perform  our  duty,  also,  with  exactness,  is  not 
only  delightful  in  itself;  but  is  a  continual  source  of  self-approba- 
tion and  peace ;  and  the  only  source,  whence  these  blessings  can 
be  derived. 

3.  The  nuMj  in  whom  this  spirit  prevails j  is  secured  from  many 
Tem^UUums  andmasijfSins^  to  which  others  are  exposed* 
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A  disearUenied  man  naturally  indulges,  and  is  always  liable  to, 
the  sin  of  murmuring  against  God,  arraigning  his  Justice,  Wisdom, 
and  Goodness,  and  hardening  his  heart  against  his  Mercy ;  be- 
cause he  is  impatient  under  his  own  allotments,  and  unwilling  to 
accord  with  any  proposals  from  a  Being,  whose  Character  he 
disrelishes,  and  whose  Conduct  he  regaras  as  the  source  of  his 
troubles.  The  enviom  man  is  prompted  by  his  ruling  disposi- 
tion to  repine  at  the  bles&ings  of  others;  to  accuse  God  of  par- 
tiality in  bestowing  them ;  to  wish  them  lessened ;  to  resort  not 
unfrequently  to  active,  insidious,  and  malignant  exertions  for  the 
purpose  of  lessening  them ;  and  to  exercise  a  kind  of  infernal 
)oy,  when  they  are  taken  away.  Such  a  man  turns  a  gloomy, 
misanthropic  eye  on  all  those,  who,  he  thinks,  are  richer,  great" 
er,  wiser,  or  nappier,  than  himself.  From  these  rebellious  and 
fiend-like  dispositions,  from  the  temptations  which  they  create,  and 
the  sins  to  which  they  lead,  the  contented  mind  is  deliebtfully 
free.  Satisfied  with  its  own  lot,  it  feels  no  anxiety,  mortification, 
or  opposition  to  its  Maker,  because  others  are  possessed  of  supe- 
rior good.  Particularly,  it  is  undisturbed  by  the  sight  of  supe- 
rior wealth  in  the  possession  of  others  ;  of  superior  power,  pleas- 
ures, reputation,  andtinfluence.  On  all  these  splendours  it  can 
look,  as  the  eagle  on  the  Sun,  with  a  steady  and  serene  eye;  and 
can  find  its  happiness  not  lessened,  but  increased,  because  others 
are  happy.  The  disposal,  both  of  its  own  concerns  and  theirs,  it 
is  willing  to  leave  wholly  to  God ;  and  prepared  to  enjoy  any 
good,  which  He  is  pleased  to  bestow,  whoever  may  be  the  re- 
apient.     Thus, 

4.  It  is  a  disposition  eminently  Peace/id  and  Comfortable* 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  preserved  from  many  troubles,  suffered 
by  others ;  and  on  the  otncr,  finds  many  pleasures,  which  others 
never  know.  The  distress,  experienced  in  an  unceasing  course 
of  disappointments,  by  all  discontented,  covetous,  and  ambitious 
men,  is  chiefly  unknown  to  him,  who  has  acquired  this  delightful 
spirit.  Equally  free  is  he,  also,  from  the  pam  of  ungratified  de- 
sires, and  from  continual  fears,  that  his  desires  will  be  ungratifi- 
cd.  Nor  is  ho  less  secure  from  that  complication  of  wo,  which 
springs  incessantly  from  distrust  of  the  goodness  and  faithfulness 
of  God ;  from  murmuring  against  his  providence  :  from  reluc- 
tance to  obey  his  pleasure ;  and  from  the  consciousness  of  not 
having  faithfully  obeyed  at  all.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  delivered 
from  tnose  fears  of  future  wo,  which  so  oAen  harass  the  minds  of 
guilty  men. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  insinuate,  that  the  Contented  man  is 
free  from  afflictions :  but  that  h*  is  comparatively  free  from  them, 
is  unquestionable.  Contentment  will  not  remove  the  thorns  and 
briers,  spread  over  this  unhappy  world  by  the  apostacy  5  and  re- 
new upon  its  face  the  bloom,  the  beauty,  and  the  fragrance,  of 
Eden.    But  it  will  blunt  the  point  of  many  a  thorn,  and  convert 
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many  a  wilderness  into  a  fruitful  field.  The  sorrows,  whidh  it 
feels,  will  be  all  allayed  by  the  remembrance,  that  they  come  from 
the  hand  of  the  In6nitely  Good;  and  by  the  hope  that  they  will 
all  terminate  in  the  promotion  of  its  own  best  interests.  To  the 
blast  of  calamity,  also,  it  yields,  like  the  willow ;  and  is,  there* 
fore,  not  rooted  up  and  destroyed.  In  the  mean  time,  whenever 
troubles  arrive,  however  numerous  or  great  they  may  be,  their 
distressing  efficacy  is  always  allayed  by  the  soothing,  balmy,  ia* 
fluence  of  peace  and  self-approbation. 

This  delightful  influence,  also,  is  regularly  diffused  over  every 
enjoyment.  The  enjoyments  of  the  contented  man  are,  in  his 
view,  all  gifts,  and  blessings ;  not  acquisitions,  made  by  his  own  in- 

Sinuity  and  efforts.  As  gifts,  they  are  relished  With  gratitude  to 
eir  Glorious  Author.  The  light,  in  which  they  are  seen  by 
this  grateful  disposition,  is  always  dossy  and  brilliant;  and  the 
taste,  which  they  furnish,  is  singularly  sweet.  Thus  the  content- 
ed man  finds  pleasures,  where  others  find  only  troubles.  Thus, 
when  troubles  arrest  him,  their  bitterness  is  allayed:  and  thus  all 
the  pleasures,  which  he  finds,  are  enhanced  by  his  own  happy 
disposition.  Even  in  seasons,  when  darkness  overspreads  the 
world ;  and  such  seasons,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  there  are ; 
when  the  gloom  overshadows  his  mind,  as  well  as  the  minds  of 
those  around  him;  and  when  the  face  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
is  eclipsed,  to  the  eyes  of  mankind ;  hope,  humble  and  serene, 
will  Irft  up  her  exploring  eye,  and  behold  the  divine  luminary 
still  visible,  and  environing  the  intervening  darkness  with  a  circle 
of  Glory. 

5.  Contentment  renders  its  possessor  eminently  Pleasing  and  Com* 
fortable  to  others. 

Uniform   serenity,  cheerfulness,  and  sweetness  of  disposition, 
constitute  that  character  in  man,  which  to  his  fellow-men  is  more 
agreeable  than  any  other.     Religion  itself,  however  pious  and  be- 
nevolent the  mind  may  be,  is  despoiled,  if  sensibly  destitute  of 
this  disposition,  of  its  peculiar  burnish  and  beauty.     It  will  in- 
deed be  approved,  and  esteemed.      But  it  will  not  be  entirely 
relished.     Gravity,  existing  beyond  a  certain  degree,  may  ren- 
der it  forbidding.     Reserve-  may  render  it  suspicious  ;  and  a  sor- 
rowful, melancholy  aspect  may  excite  a  sympathy,  so  painful,  as 
to  make  it  unwelcome.     But  a  sweet,  serene,  and  cheerful,  tem- 
per is  the  object,  not  only  of  esteem,    but   of  delight.      The 
presence  of  a  person,  who  manifests  this  temper,  is  universally 
coveted;  and  diffuses  a  kind  of  lustre  over  every  circle.     He 
is  accordingly  welcomed  to  every  house,  and  to  every  compa- 
ny.     Even  men,  destitute  of  Religion,   will  strongly  relish  his 
company ;  and  will  never  mention  nis  character  without  pointed 
commendation. 

Beside  the  immediate,  and  extensive,  pleasure,  which  such  a 
person  conununicates  to  those  with  whom  he  converses,  this  dis- 
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Sosition  recommends  his  opinions,  his  rules  of  life,  his  various  con- 
uct,  and  the  several  plans,  which  he  proposes  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  Multitudes  will  embark  with  readiness  and  ardour  in 
the  promotion  of  purposes,  which  he  recommends  ;  because  they 
are  recommended  byAtm;  because  they  think  favourably  of  what- 
ever he  proposes,  and  love  to  unite  with  him  in  any  pursuit. 
Thus,  this  spirit,  beside  rendering  him  eminently  agreeable  to 
others,  gives  him  an  influence  with  mankind,  which  he  could  not 
otherwise  possess;  and  in  the  happiest  manner  increases  his  pow- 
er to  do  good.  It  deserves  particular  consideration,  that  some  of 
the  most  popular  men,  who  have  ever  lived  in  this  country,  have 
not  been  distinguished  for  brilliancy  of  genius,  extensiveness  of 
views,  or  profoundness  of  research ;  but,  while  they  possessed 
respectable  talents,  were  remarkably  distinguished  by  tne  dispo- 
sition, which  I  have  here  described. 

Of  this  disposition.  Contentment  is  the  uniform,  and  the  only 
efficacious,  source.  By  a  discontented  man,  it  can  be  assumed 
only  by  effort,  and  for  a  moment ;  and  must  speedily,  and  charac- 
teristically, give  way  to  the  uneasy,  fretful  spirit,  which  has  taken 
possession  of  his  mmd.  There  is,  indeed,  a  native  good  humour, 
which  is  pleasant  to  the  {>ossessor,  and  very  agreeable  to  those 
with  whom  he  converses.  But  this  desirable  disposltionj  although 
possessing  many  advantages,  is  radically  defective,  because  it  is 
a  mere  propensity,  and  not  a  moral  principle.  Too  frail  to  sustain 
the  rude  shocks,  or  the  long-continued  pressure,  of  adversity,  it  is 
prone  to  give  way  in  seasons  of  severe  trial;  and  is  incapable  of 
the  serene  and  steady  endurance,  so  characteristical  of  a  content- 
ed mind.  Such  a  mind  may  bend  ;  but,  while  life  lasts,  it  will  not 
break.  Where  native  good  humour  would  shrink,  and  fly,  from 
the  conflict,  on  innumerable  occasions;  the  Contented  mind  will 
firmly  brave  the  danger ;  sustain  the  assault ;  and,  with  a  cool, 
noiseless,  unruffled  energy,  in  the  end,  overcome.  At  the  same 
time,  such  a  mind  will  always  find  at  hand  a  Divine  Auxiliary,  an 
Almighty  Friend,  evei-  present,  ever  watchful,  ever  extending  his 
arm  to  protect,  strengthen,  and  give  the  victory.  This  indispen- 
sable aid,  native  good  humour  cannot  claim.  All  its  ultimate  reli- 
ance is  fixed  on  this  world.  Its  eye  ift  never  lifted  upward  ;  but 
fastens  on  earth,  and  time,  for  all  its  resources.  Contentment,  on 
the  contrary,  while  she  finds  more  sweetness  in  earthly  enjoyment 
than  good  humour  can  ever  find,  and  far  more  eflectually  lightens 
the  pressure  of  calamity  by  the  assistance,  which  this  world  pre- 
sents, fixes  her  eye  on  the  Heavens  for  superior  aid ;  and  sees  the 
thickest  darkness  of  suffering,  and  even  of  death,  delightfully  il- 
lumined by  beams  of  Glory,  shining  from  beyond  the  grave ! 
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1  TmoTBT  Ti.  17^19.— CTUv^e  them  that  are  rich  in  thi$  world^hai  thejf.  da  g^ad^ 
that  the^  be  rich  in  good  workSf  ready  to  dittributtf  willing  to  eommunieat^  ;  lag* 
ing  up  tn  tiorefor  thenuelres  a  good  foundaiion  against  the  time  to  comCj  that  thtf 
flMty  lajf  hold  on  eternal  life. 

There  are,  as  I  have  heretofore  observed,  two  attributes  of 
the  human  mind,  in  the  indulgence  of  which,  we  especially  dis- 
obey the  Tenth  Command,  viz.  Ambition  and  Avarice.  Content- 
ment is  opposed  to  both,  particularly  to  the  former.  What  in 
modem  times  is  called  Charity^  that  is,  a  disposition  cheerfully  to 
impart  our  property,  and  kind  offices  to  the  poor,  and  suffering,  is 
especially  opposed  to  the  latter.  Of  course,  it  naturally  becomes 
the  next  subject  of  our  consideration,  in  our  progress. 

In  examining  it,  I  propose  briefly  to  point  out, 

I.  The  Nature  of  this  duty  / 

II.  The  Persons^  to  whom;  and, 

III.  The  Manner^  in  which^  it  t«  to  be  performed  ;  and, 

IV.  Tftc  Motives  to  the  performance. 

I.  /  will  endeavour  to  explain  the  Nature  of  this  duty. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a  general  definition  of  Chari- 
ty, as  an  attribute  of  the  human  mind,  that  it  is  a  disposition  cheer- 
fully to  impart  our  property,  and  our  kind  offices,  to  the  poor  and 
suffering.  But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  every  cheerful  commu- 
nication of  these  benefits  to  persons  of  this  description,  merits  the 
name  of  Charity  in  the  evangelical  sense. 

Persons  often  aid  the  suffering  merely  from  ostentation.  These 
will  not  be  suspected  of  Charity. 

Others  do  the  same  thing  merely  to  free  themselves  from  the 
importunate  applications  of  those,  by  whom  it  is  solicited.  This 
will  not  be  mistaken  for  Charity. 

Some,  and  those  not  a  few,  impart  their  property  to  the  distress- 
ed, because  they  place  little  value  upon  property.  Neither  will 
this  be  soberly  considered  as  charitable  conduct. 

Some  perform  charitable  acts  to  free  themselves  from  those  re- 
proaches of  conscience,  which  they  are  assured  will  follow  the  re- 
fusal of  such  acts. 

Multitudes  perform  offices  of  this  nature  from  the  hope  of  ac- 
quiring the  esteem  of  others,  and  the  various  benefits  which  it  is 
expected  to  confer. 

Other  multitudes  extend  relief  to  sufferers  from  a  native  spirit 
of  generosity.    This  is  amiable ;  but  is  not  even  an  intentioDal 
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performance  of  any  duty,  and  can  therefore  possess  no  evangeli- 
cal character. 

Others  still  do  the  same  things,  under  the  influence  of  constita- 
tional  compassion,  or  native  tenderness.  This  also  is  amiabie, 
but  for  the  same  reason  does  not  partake  of  an  eitingelical  nature. 

Some  perform  actions  of  this  class,  because   they  have  been 
taught  and  habituated  in  early  life  to  perform  them  as  a  duty. 
Though  they  merit  and  obtain  the  esteem  of  those  around  them, 
yet  they  never  with  the  heart,  or  in  the  evangelical  sense,  perfonn 
any  duly. 

Others  do  works  of  this  nature,  because  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  commend  them  highly,  and  are  thus  compelled  to  charit- 
able exertions,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  consistency  of  char- 
acter. 

.  Finally ;  Not  a  small  numt>er  pursue  a  charitable  coarse  of  life^ 
because  they  think  actions  of  this  nature  the  sum  and  substance  of 
religion,  and  expect  by  them  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  &- 
vour  of  God,  and  to  ootain  the  blessings  of  a  happy  immortaUty. 
These  men,  whether  aware  of  it  or  not,  are  intending  to  purchase 
neaven  by  paying  the  price,  which  they  suppose  to  be  set  upon  it 
in  the  Gospel. 

It  must  undoubtedly  be  admitted,  that,  in  several  of  these  cases, 
that  which  is  actually  done,  is  done  cheerfully,  and  that  property 
and  kind  offices  are  really  imparted  to  the  distressed  \  yelin  none 
of  them,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  is  there  any  degree  of  evangelical 
charity. 

Charity,  in  the  evangelical  sense,  is  no  other  than  the  Benefi- 
cence required  by  the  Gospel,  administered,  with  the  disposition 
which  it  requires,  to  a  particular  class  of  mankind,  viz.  those  who 
are,  or  without  this  administration,  would  be,  in  circumstances  of 
distress.  The  disposition,  which  is  here  intended,  is  that  Love 
which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  the  genuine  source  of  everj^  other 
duty. 

If  this  account  of  the  subject  be  admitted,  it  must  also  he  con- 
ceded, that  all  acts  of  real  charity  are  performed  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  with  an  intention  to  obey  God  in  the  performance,  and 
that  this  is  indispensable  to  its  very  existence.    It  cannot  therefore 
be  the  result  of  native  tenderness  or  compassion.     No  virtue  is  in 
the  proper  sense  an  exercise  of  any  human  passion.     Virtue,  in 
all  instances,  is  the  tntrgy  of  the  mind  directed  to  that  which  is  rights 
or,  in  other  words,  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  and  conducive  to 
the  good  of  the  universe,  because  it  is  believed  to  be  of  this  nature. 
The  native  affections  of  the  mind  are  in  several  instances  amiable,, 
and  often  contribute  to  enhance  and  adorn  the  real  exercise  of 
virtue  ;  but  in  themselves  they  are  never,  in  the  evangelical  sense, 
virtuous.    That  which  is  done  without  any  sense  of  duty,  and  with- 
out an  intention  to  perform  a  duty,  can  never  sustain  the  character 
of  vurtue. 
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Further ;  It  is  plain,  if  the  above  observations  be  admitted,  that 
Charity,  in  the  sense  of  the  Gospel,  is  disinterested.  The  design, 
in  every  act  which  is  entitled  to  this  name,  is  to  do  real  good  to 
those  who  are  its  objects.  The  intention  of  the  author  of  it  will 
invariably  be  to  promote  the  happiness,  or  to  relieve  the  distresses 
of  the  sufferer;  not  to  advance  his  own  reputation,  to  promote  his 
own  selfish  purposes,  nor  even  to  prevent  the  reproaches  of  his 
own  conscience.  In  a  word,  Selfishness,  of  whatever  kind,  and 
in  whatever  form  it  may  exist,  is  not  Charity. 

In  addition  to  these  things,  it  may  be  observed,  that  evangelical 
charity  demands,  essentially,  that  we  take  delight  in  doing  the  good 
which  is  to  be  done.  //  is  more  blessed  ;  in  the  original,  it  is  more 
happy  ^  to  give  than  to  receive;  that  is.  It  is  an  employment,  a  char- 
acter, attended  of  course  with  a  higher  degree  of  happiness:  or 
to  declare  the  same  truth  in  a  more  universal  form  ;  // 15  a  happier 
state  to  communicate  good  to  others^  than  to  gain  it  from  their  hands. 
He,  who  does  not  find  some  degree  of  this  happiness  in  bestowing 
alms  and  other  kindnesses  upon  his  suffering  fellow-creatures,  has 
not  yet  begun  to  be  charitable. 

If.   The  Persons  to  whom  these  offices  of  kindness  are  to  be  per* 
formed,  are  various. 

These  are,  universally,  such  as  already  suffer,  or  have  become 
liable  to,  some  distress  ;  to  relieve  or  prevent  which,  the  kind 
offices  included  under  the  name  of  charily,  are  necessary.  It 
will  readily  occur,  that,  within  this  broad  description,  there  must 
be  not  only  many  persons,  but  many  classes  of  persons,  differing 
very  materially  in  their  character  and  circumstances,  and  having 
therefore  very  different  claims  upon  the  kind  offices  of  their  fellow- 
mcn.  Among  these  are  found  all  gradations  of  character  and  01 
suffering. 

The  class,  which  first  obtrudes  itself  upon  the  eye,  is  that  of  the 
common  wandering  Beggars;  seen  in  every  country,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  streets  of  every  city.     There  are  not  wanting  persons, 
and  those  of  a  fair  reputation,  who  hold  that  alms  ought  not  to  be 
given  to  this  miserable  class  of  mankind.     In  their  view,  charity 
administered  to  them  answers  scarcely  any  other  purpose  than  to 
encourage  idleness,  intemperance,  and  other  vices  to  which  these 
degraded  beings  are  so  generally  addicted.     Whatever  is  done  for 
them,  it  is  observed,,  is  ordinarily  useless,  and  worse  than  useless 
to  themselves ;  and  might  always  be  bestowed  on  more  deserving 
objects,  and  with  happier  effects.     That,  to  a  great  extent,  these 
observations  are  just,  cannot  be  questioned.     But  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned, whether  they  are  capable  of  so  universal  an  application. 
Some  of  those  persons,  and  the  number  is  not  small,  are  unable  to 
labour;  and  are  yet  without  friends  or  home.     To  wander,  seems 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  health,  and  even  of  their 
lives.     It  is  not  true  of  all  of  them,  that  they  are  vicious,  nor  that 
vice  has  been  the  means  of  reducing  them  to  their  present  ttsSeap^ 
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tngs.  I  know  of  no  evangelical  principle,  which  warrants  us  lo 
leave  them  to  perish,  or  to  refuse  the  proper  means  of  alleviating 
their  distresses. 

Wt  commanded  you^  says  St  Paul  to  the  Thessalonlans,  \kat  if 
^ny  would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat.  But  it  will  not  be  sap- 
posed,  that  the  Apostle  intended  to  include  in  this  prohiUtion 
those  who  are  unable  to  work,  many  of  whom  are  found  in  tfc 
class  of  the  indigent.  To  these,  subsistence,  comforts,  medicines, 
and  whatever  kind  oflSces  are  necessary,  cannot  be  denied-  Were 
no  person  suffered  to  wander  in  this  manner,  but  sucli  as  I  have 
described,  probably  objections  never  would  have  been  started 
against  admitting  them  within  the  pale  of  charity. 

As  to  the  really  idle  and  vicious  members,  of  which  almost  the 
whole  of  this  class  is  apparently  composed,  it  is  in  my  opinion  the 
duty  of  every  government  to  force  them,  by  every  vindicable  and 
necessary  measure,  to  labour  for  their  own  subsistence. 

Individuals  are  often  unable  to  distinguish  among  the  wander- 
ing applicants  for  charity,  which  are  proper  objects  of  their  bounty, 
fn  this  uncertainty,  it  seems  to  be  a  good  rule  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tresses occasioned  by  hunger  and  nakedness,  whenever  we  cannot 
satisfactorily  prove  imposition  on  the  part  of  the  applicant.  Money 
is  given  to  such  persons,  when  given  at  all,  without  answering  any 
valuable  end. 

Concerning  the  administration  of  charity  to  su^erers  of  every 
other  descrij)tion,  there  will  be  no  dispute. 

Among  these,  those  whom  Providence  has  stationed  in  our  own 
neighbourhood  seem,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  have  superior  claims  for 
relief  upon  us  for  three  reasons  ;  viz.  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  do 
them  more  good  than  we  can  do  to  others,  because  they  are  within 
our  reach ;  that  the  poor  who  are  at  a  distance  from  us  will  find 
other  benefactors  in  their  vicinity  ;  and  that,  if  we  do  not  take  a 
charitable  care  of  those  who  surround  us,  they  will  ordinarily  be 
without  relief.  It  may  be  generally  said,  that  Providence  has 
placed  them  under  our  eye  for  the  very  purpose  of  awakening 
our  beneficence  towards  them  ;  and  has  thus,  in  a  manner  whicE 
may  be  called  express^  required  this  service  at  our  hands. 

A  distinction  ought  to  be  made  among  these,  on  the  score  of  that 
modesty  which  prevents  some  of  them  from  soliciting  benefactions, 
and  even  from  making  known  their  sufferings  ;  on  account  of  the 
industry  and  faithfulness,  with  which  some  of  them  labour,  amid 
many  discouragements,  to  supply  their  own  wants;  as  well  as  with 
regard  to  the  uprightness  of  their  dispositions  and  the  blarae- 
lessness  of  their  lives.  All  these  are  obvious  recommendations 
to  evangelical  charity.  We  are  to  do  good  unto  all  men  as  we 
have  opportunity,  but  especially  to  them  who  are  of  the  household 
of  faith*  The  poor  and  suflcring,  who  belong  to  this  household, 
have  the  first  of  all  claims  to  the  good  which  we  are  able  to  da 
T9  ^relieve  the  distresses  of  these  men,  when  the  relief  spriQ{;s 


from  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  is  conduct  so  excellent,  that  as 
Christ  has  expressly  informed  us,  he  will  remember  and  distinguish 
it  at  the  final  day,  and  will  regard  the  charity  as  being  administered 
to  Himself. 

Universally,  the  better  the  character  of  the  sufferer,  the  higher 
will  be  his  claims  upon  us  for  our  beneficence. 

III.  I  will  now  endeavour  to  point  out  the  Manner  in  which  this 
duty  should  he  performed. 

Concerning  this  subject  I  obserre, 

1 .  Our  betieficence  should  oirviously  be  such  as  to  answer  the  end 
whiqhis  propos  ed. 

The  sufferings  of  this  world  are  almost  endlessly  diversified. 
The  modes  of  administering  charity  ought  plainly  to  be  varied,  so 
as  to  suit  the  varieties  of  distwss.  A  large  proportion  of  the  evils 
of  life  arise  from  want.  The  communication  of  property,  in  some 
degree,  and  form,  or  other,  is  the  proper  means  of  removing  those 
which  belong  to  this  class.  Others  are  derived  from  sickness,  pain, 
disgrace,  the  loss  of  friends,  the  want  of  friends,  the  want  of  en- 
couragement in  the  business  of  life ;  often  from  the  fact  that  we 
are  strangers ;  often  from  unkindness,  contempt,  and  contumely, 
often  from  igtiorance,  want  of  advice ;  and  from  very  many  other 
sources.  There  are  also  distresses  merely  of  a  moral  nature,  such 
as  spring  from  unhappy  errors  concerning  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  religion,  from  ignorance  of  the  way  of  salvation,  from  spiritual 
prejudices,  from  stupidity,  from  temptations,  and  universally  from 
sin  in  all  its  forms  and  degrees.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  very  dif- 
ferent modes  of  relief  must  be  applied  to  these  numerous  and  di- 
versified cases  of  suffering.  That  mode  only  is  of  any  value, 
which  is  fitted  to  accomplish  the  end.  To  employ  ourselves  in 
giving  grave  advice  to  a  pei-son  famishing  with  hunger,  would  be 
not  merely  idle,  but  ludicrous ;  and  to  offer  food  to  a  person  labour- 
ing under  the  pangs  of  a  broken  heart,  would  be  a  specimen  of 
folly  equally  contemptible. 

2.  Our  charity  should  be  administered  in  such  a  degree  as  actually 
to  accomplish  the  end* 

It  is  not  enough  to  mitigate  a  calamity,  when  it  is  in  our  power 
to  remove  it;  to  assuage  a  disease,  when  we  are  able  to  complete 
the  cure  ;  to  give  advice  or  consolation  to  a  youth  whose  spirits  are 
sinking  for  want  of  employment,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  put  him 
into  useful  business  ;  to  pity  a  backsliding  Christian,  when  we  arc 
able  to  restore  him  to  his  duty,  to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  when  we  can  send  them  the  Word  of  God  and  mission- 
aries to  preach  it.  Particularly,  it  is  never  enough  to  expend  our 
benevolence  to  the  distressed  in  talking,  however  wisely,  however 
affectionately,  however  evangelically,  concerning  their  sufferings 
and  the  proper  means  of  relieving  them ;  or  in  breathing  sighs, 
or  shedding  tears,  or  uttering  giood  wishes  over  their  distresses. 
tfa  brother  or  sister  be  naked^  or  destitute  of  daily  food^  and  one  of 
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you  say  unto  /Aem,  Depart  xnptact^  be  yt  warmed  arid  filled  i  wA- 
withstanding  J  ye  give  them  not  those  things  which  art  needful  io 
the  body  ;  what  doth  it  profit  F  Nothing  is  more  absurd,  QOthing  is 
more  contemptible,  than  the  charity  which  evaporates  id  words 
and  wishes. 

3.  //  is  our  duty  J  so  far  as  it  is  in  our  power,  to  relieve  greater  iis- 
tresses  in  preference  to  those  which  are  small. 

The  smaller  sufferings  of  those  around  us,  are  by  no  means  lo 
be  neglected  ;  and  they  have  this  recommendation  to  our  partico- 
lar  attention,  that  we  can  almost  alWays  relieve  ihem,  when  such  as 
are  greater  may  demand  efforts  beyond  the  limits  of  our  ability. 
When  this  is  not  the  case,  a  greater  suffering  prefers  a  propor- 
tionally stronger  claim  to  our  charitable  exertions* 

4.  When  we  have  objects  of  charity  in  our  neighbourhood  for  whoit 
relief  we  propose  to  contribtUe  with  regularity j  it  is  ordinarily  better 
to  furnish  them  with  a  Considerable  Sum  at  once,  than  to  commum- 
cate  to  them  the  same  aid  in  a  number  of  smaller  sums. 

Small  sums  are  not  only  of  little  value  in  reality;  but  are  usual- 
ly regarded,  especially  by  persons  of  this  class,  as  being  still  le&s 
valuable.  Improvidence  is  almost  alwavs  a  prominent  feature  io 
the  character  of  those,  who  permanently  need  charity.  They 
neither  have  a  just  sense  of  the  value  of  property,  norjuit  appr^ 
hensions  of  the  modes  in  which  it  may  be  laid  out  in  i\ie  besVmau- 
ner.  Little  sums  will  in  their  view  be  incapable  of  answering  any 
important  purpose;  and  they  rarely  think  of  hoarding  them,  uniil 
the  accumulation  shall  become  considerable.  They  will  there- 
fore, usually  expend  them  on  objects  of  small  consequence  even 
to  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  bestower  will  become 
their  treasurer  and  accumulate  for  them,  and  thus  convert  the  shil- 
lings, which  he  might  otherwise  distribute,  into  a  single  benefac- 
tion of  a  guinea  ;  they  would  rarely,  probably  never,  break  so 
considerable  a  sum  for  any  of  those  trifling  objects  upon  whicb  the 
shillings  separately  given  would  all  have  been  expended. 

It  will  commonly  add  much  to  the  benefit  of  such  a  distribulionr 
if  it  should  also  be  made  at  stated  and  expected  times,  so  that  the 
object  of  the  beneficence  mieht  calculate  beforehand.  In  this 
case  he  would,  on  the  one  hana,  endeavour  to  supply  his  interme- 
diate wants,  and  on  the  other,  would  regularly  fix  upon  an  im- 
portant purpose  for  which  the  expected  benefaction  would  be  laid 
out.  In  this  manner  they  will  learn  to  overcome  their  own  want  of 
economy,  and  acquire  a  degree  of  prudence  in  the  management  of 
their  pecuniary  concerns,  to  which  otherwise  they  would  be  su^- 
gers  through  life. 

5.  The  best  mode  of  communicating  pecuniary  assistance  to  sui 
sufferersy  as  have  sufficient  health  and  capacity^  is  to  Employ  ihef** 

By  this  1  intend,  that  we  should  furnish  them  with  such  means 
and  such  directions,  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  earn 
so  much  of  their  subsistence,  as  can  be  brought  within  their  reach 
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hy  their  own  industry.  Most  of  the  poor  would  choose  to  support 
themselves,  if  it  were  in  their  power.  He,  who  puts  it  in  tnieir 
power,  delivers  them  from  the  painful  consciousness  of  being  bur- 
densome to  others ;  places  them  in  a  degree  of  independence, 
which  is  rationally  pleasant ;  and  in  many  instances,  enables  them 
ultimately  to  earn  more  than  a  mere  subsistence ;  and  thus  teaches 
them  in  the  only  effectual  manner  how  to  provide  for  themselves. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  he  brings  them  within  the  pale  of  character 
and  reputation,  and  renders  them  useful  to  themselves  and  to  man- 
kind. In  this  particular,  men  of  active  and  extensive  business,  are 
furnished  by  Providence  with  peculiar  advantages  for  becoming 
important  benefactors  to  mankind  as  well  as  to  individuals. 

5.  Our  beneficence  is  often  rendered  to  others  much  more  usefully 
hy  Personal  Exertions  in  their  behalf  than  by  mere  contribution  of 
money. 

There  are  innumerable  cases  of  suffering,  of  which  property 
cannot  become  the  relief.  Of  this  nature,  are  those  of  sickness, 
pain,  sorrow,  disgrace,  decrepitude,  fricndlessness,  the  necessity 
of  countenance,  a  broken  heart,  and  all  that  variety  of  anguish  of 
spirit  which  respects  our  salvation.  In  all  these,  and  in  many 
other  cases,  the  kindness  needed  is  not  pecuniary  bounty,  but  those 
good  offices  which  are  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  suffering.  Very 
many  persons,  perhaps  almost  all  those  who  are  in  easy  circum- 
stances, much  more  willingly  contribute  their  property  than  their 
personal  services.  To  give  a  small  sum  of  money,  is  often  con- 
sidered as  an  easy  piece  of  self-denial ;  when  a  personal  effort  ia 
regarded  as  a  serious  sacrifice. 

mt  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  contribute  money  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
tress, where  we  know  that  it  will  not  produce  the  relief.  The 
duty  demanded  by  our  circumstances,  the  benefit  needed  by  those 
whom  we  profess  to  befriend,  is  always  that,  of  course,  which  will 
effectuate  relief  for  the  calamity  actually  endured.  Every  thing 
else,  here,  is  comparatively  of  no  value. 

Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  the  benefit  communicated  in 
these  cases,  by  our  good  offices,  is  real,  while  that  intended,  by 
our  bounty,  is  imaginary ;  and  that,  in  proportion  to  the  self-denial 
which  our  kindness  may  demand,  will  be  the  amiableness  and  the 
worth  of  the  disposition  by  which  it  is  rendered.  Even  in  cases 
where  the  relief  of  suffering  is  to  be  acconijilished  by  pecuniary 
bounty,  it  will  often  be  true  that  he,  who  in  his  own  person  solicits 
contributions,  is  a  greater  benefactor  than  any  of  those  who  fur- 
nish them,  even  without  supposing  him  to  contribute  at  all. 

But  in  a  great  multitude  of  cases,  some  of  which  have  been  speci- 
fied, property  cannot  be  the  means  of  relief.  Property  cannot  watch 
with  the  sick,  nor  administer  remedies  for  ther  diseases,  nor  heal 
a  wounded  spirit,  nor  comfort  mourners,  nor  restore  resolution  to 
the  discouraged,  nor  withdraw  a  wanderer  from  vice  and  ruin,  nor 
place  his  feet  in  the  way  of  life.     If  we  are  really  charitable,  we 
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shall  endearour  to  do  all  tirese  and  the  like  kmt}  offices.  If  we 
are  nnwilRng  to  do  them,  it  is  because  we  are  destitute  of  chanty. 

7.  We  are  bound  to  make  this  communication  of  beneficence  ajtari 
of  our  System  of  life. 

When  once  it  is  determined  by  us,  that  the  performance  of  this 
duty  is  one  great  end  for  which  we  live,  and  that  a  considerible 
part  of  our  time,  oar  labours,  and  our  substance,  is  to  be  empky- 
ed  in  this  manner,  much  of  our  native  reluctance  to  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  being  overcome.  Whatever  we  do  habitually,  nowever 
irksome  it  may  be  at  first,  will  in  the  end  be  willingly  done.  At 
first  we  think  of  little  beside  the  difficulties,  which  will  ailend  the 

Eerformance.  As  we  proceed,  the  employment  itself  gradually 
ecomes  pleasant;  and  we  also  realize  more  and  more  the  \*arious 
pleasures  by  which  it  is  attended.  At  the  same  time,  whenever 
any  conduct  becomes  part  of  our  system  of  action,  as  we  regular- 
ly expect  to  adopt  it,  we  make  a  regular  and  constant  preparaifon 
for  the  performance.  In  the  present  case,  for  exSmple,  when  it 
has  become  an  habitual  object  to  bestow  upon  the  poor  pecuniary 
bounty;  we  shall  so  regulate  our  expenses  as  continually  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  means  of  this  bounty,  and  shall  not  be  unprovid- 
ed, when  the  occasions  for  charity  occur.  If  personal  assistance 
is  the  beneficence  demanded  ;  we  shall  so  adjust  our  business,  a.^ 
to  be  able,  without  serious  inconvenience,  to  perform  the  kiud  of- 
fices which  this  duty  may  require.  Universally,  of  ^^hateve^  wa- 
ture  the  good  to  be  done  may  be,  we  shall  in  this  case  be  prepar- 
ed to  do  It,  and  that  as  a  part  of  the  business  of  fife. 

On  the  contrary,  he  who  performs  acts  of  charity  onlv  in  a  de- 
sultory and  occasional  manner,  will  find  himself  unready  to  fulfil 
such  of  its  demands  as  he  will  acknowledge  to  be  real  and  obliga- 
tory, will  halt  between  the  duty  and  the  sacrifice  which  it  will  tost, 
and  will  often  persuade  himself  in  opposition  to  the  first  diciaies 
of  his  conscience,  that  in  the  existing  case  he  may  be  lawfully 
excused. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  it  ought  to  be  diligently  re- 
membered, that  we  aj'c  not  made  for  ourselves,  that  we  were  made 
for  the  glory  of  our  Creator  and  the  good  of  our  fcUow-crea lures, 
and  that  it  is  our  supreme  interest,  as  well  as  our  indispensable 
duty,  to  fulfil  this  exalted  end  of  our  being.  We  are  ever  to  keep  I 
before  our  eyes,  that  it  is  always  unnecessary  and  usuallv  undesir-  j 
able  for  us  to  be  rich  ;  that  when  in  the  course  of  honest  industn' 
we  become  rich,  we  are  peculiarly  obligated  to  do  good,  to  be  ncA 
in  good  works,  ready  to  disfribntc,  iDilling  to  communicate  :  and  that, 
in  this  manner,  we  shall  lay  up  in  store  for  ourselves  a  good  foun- 
dation against  the  lime  to  come.  Still  furtlier,  w'e  are  bound  to 
realize  that  our  property  belongs  to  God,  that  to  us  it  is  a  mere  jpft 
of  his  bounty,  that  there  is  no  good  in  it,  unless  we  giTitefully  re 
joice  in  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Giver,  and  do  good  in  our  /ife, 
and  that  then  only  we  are  entitled  to  enjoy  the  good  of  all  our  la« 
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bour.    Finally,  we  are  to  realize  that  God  is  especially  glorified 
when  good  is  done  to  mankind. 

If  these  interesting  considerations  are  continually  kept  in  view 
and  brought  home  to  the  heart,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  we 
should  not  be  well  prepared  to  perform  all  those  actions,  which  are 
included  under  the  comprehensive  name  of  Charity. 

IV.  Among  the  numerous  motives  to  the  performance  of  this  duhfj 
I  shall  select  the  following* 

1  •  We  shall  preserve  ourselves  from  the  deplorable  passion  ofava* 
rice* 

Cast  back  your  eyes  for  a  moment  on  the  exhibition  made  of 
this  attribute  in  the  preceding  discourse,  and  tell  me,  Which  of 
you  is  willing  to  subject  himself  to  the  miserable  bondage  of  its 
domination?  Which  of  you  is  willing  to  sustain  the  character,  which 
of  you  to  perform  the  actions,  which  to  receive  the  reward  ?  Can 
any  character  be  more  unfit  for  a  rational  being,  more  odious  or 
more  contemptible  in  itself,  or,  in  proportion  to  its  means,  more 
mischievous  to  mankind  ?  How  emphatically  true  is  it,  that  the 
love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil  ^  that  those  who  love  ii^  fall  in* 
to  temptation  and  a  snare^  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts 
which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition  ;  that  they  are  seduc- 
ed from  the  faith,  and  pierce  themselves  through,  or,  as  in  the  ori- 
ginal, all  around^  with  many  sorrows  !  Let  every  one  of  you  who 
is  a  child  of  God,  let  every  one  of  you  who  intends  to  become  a 
child  of  God,  flee  these  things,  and  follow  after  righteousness, 
godliness,  faith,  and  love. 

But  nothing  seems  better  fitted  to  prevent,  or  to  root  out,  this 
wretched  passion,  than  an  h^tbitual  performance  of  the  duties  of 
charity.  He,  who  accustoms  himself  to  give  freely  and  to  act 
kindly  to  others,  especially  to  the  poor  and  suflfering,  from  whom 
he  can  rationally  hope  for  nothing  again,  can  scarcely  fail  in  the 
end  of  being  willing  to  give,  ana  to  give  liberally.  For  a  truly 
charitable  man  to  be  covetous,  is  impossible. 

Let  me  add^  that  in  this  manner  also  we  shall  be  secured  from 
the  imputation  of  avarice.  Nothing  will  sooner  or  more  perfectly 
destroy  a  good  name,  than  this  imputation,  nothing  more  certainly 
awaken  the  hatred  and  the  scorn  of  our  fellow-men,  nothing  more 
certainly  preclude  us  from  any  rational  or  desirable  influence  over 
them. 

2.  Btf  a  faithful  performance  of  these  duties  j  we  shall  secure  to 
ourselves  the  Esteem  of  our  fellow-men. 

A  good  namey  says  Solomon,  is  better  than  great  riches.  Among 
all  the  things  which  are  done  by  man,  nothing  more  certainlv  as- 
sures us  of  the  best  reputation,  than  a  rec;ular  and  cheerful  per- 
formance of  charitable  offices.  Not  only  do  the  wise  and  good, 
but  men  of  all  inferior  descriptions,  also,  readily  acknowledge  the 
worth  of  beneficence,  peculiarly  when  administered  to  such  as  are 
in  distress.  Excellence  in  other  forms  is  often  doubted,  denied 
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disrelished,  and  calumniated.  In  this,  it  seems  always  to  be 
spected.  The  character  acknowledged  is  not  merely  good :  it  if 
the  best.  The  hardest  heart  acknowledges  its  worth ;  and  the 
most  niegardly  tongue  vibrates  in  its  praise.  How  often,  wbeo 
the  eye  is  wandering  over  published  accounts,  even  fictitious  0De% 
of  beneficence  administered  to  the  poor  and  friendless,  does  the 
tear  of  tenderness  and  sympathy  start,  and  the  bosom  warm  with 
pleasure  at  this  display  of  evangelical  excellence!  Whose Toice 
does  not  delight  to  sound  the  praises  of  Howard ;  and  how  little 
do  nobles,  heroes,  and  princes  appear  at  his  side  ! 

In  the  possession  of  such  a  cnaracter,  we  of  course  acqmre  a 
happy  influence  over  our  fellow-men ;  and  this  influence  is  the  chief 
means  of  our  usefulness.  An  indvidual  acting  alone  can  do  litde 
towards  promoting  the  well-being  of  his  fellow-men ;  while  the  same 
individual,  hy  means  of  extensive  influence,  may  become  an  im- 
portant pubhc  blessing.  Although,  therefore,  reputatipn,  consid- 
ered merely  as  a  gratification  of  our  pride,  is  of  little  consequence; 
its  value,  as  the  means  of  usefulness,  is  inestimable.  In  this  view, 
a  good  name  is  indeed  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riehesy  and 
loving-favour  than  silver  and  gold. 

3.  In  the  performance  of  these  dtdieSy  we  insure  io  ourselves  Hu 
approbation  of  our  own  Consciences* 

This  is  always  the  consequence  of  performing  our  duty ;  yet 
there  are  some  duties,  from  which  it  springs  in  a  peculiar  degree. 
Among  these,  the  administration  of  charity  obviously  holds  a  liigb 
station.  As  there  is  something  eminently  lovely  in  beneficence  to 
the  eyes  of  those  who  look  on,  so  it  is  seen  to  be  thus  lovely  by  the 
eye  of  the  benefactor.  It  is  a  glorious  character  of  God  that  ne  if 
good,  that  he  doeth  good,  and  that  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
his  works.  This  character  we  never  so  directly  and  peculiarly 
resemble,  as  when  we  do  good  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Of 
this  resemblance,  and  the  beauty  of  it,  the  mind  is  conscious  of 
course  5  and  surveying  the  Divine  image  instamped  upon  itself,  be- 
holds its  lustre  and  loveliness  with  a  delight  which  is  independent, 
sei^ene,  and  incomparably  superior  to  every  thing  which  the  world 
is  able  to  give  or  to  take  away. 

4.  //  secures  the  approbation  of  Godm 

Concerning  this  truth  there  can  be  no  debate.  Multitudes  indeed 
suppose  nothing  else  to  be  necessary  for  this  purpose ;  and  seem 
willing  to  consider  it  as  supplying  all  deficiencies  of  repentance, 
faith,  and  love  to  God,  even  when  their  beneficence  is  that  of  the 
hands,  and  not  that  of  the  heart.  This  undoubtedly  is  an  error, 
and  a  very  dangerous  one.  Still  it  is  certain,  that  EvangeUcal 
beneficence  will  secure  to  us  the  Divine  approbation ;  for  ne,  in 
whom  it  is  found,  will  certainly  possess  every  other  evangelical 
attribute.  In  an  eminent  degree,  is  it  obedience  to  very  numerous 
commands  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  in  a  degree  no  less  eminent,  is  it 
an  olyect  of  Scriptural  promises.    Blessed  is  he  that  considereih  tAs 
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poor :  the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble  ;  the  Lord  will 
preserve  him^  and  keep  him  alive,  and  he  shall  be  blessed  upon  the 
earth  :  the  Lord  wilt  strengthen  him  upon  the  bed  of  languishing. 
He  hath  dispersed  ;  Ac  hath  given  to  the  poor  /  his  righteousness  en- 
durethfor  ever. 

5.  It  is  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  character  of  the  Redeemer. 
Jesus  Christ,  saith  St.  Peter,  a  man  who  went  about  doing  good. 

How  exact  a  description  is  this  of  our  Saviour's  life !  To  pass 
by  the  divine  doctrines  which  he  taught,  how  entirely  were  all  his 
miracles  directed  to  this  single  end !  He  healed  the  sick ;  he  fed 
the  hungry ;  he  comforted  the  sorrowful ;  cleansed  the  leprous, 
cast  out  aevils,  and  restored  soundness  to  the  lame,  sight  to  the 
blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  life  to  the  dead  :  and  still  mtrc 
wonderful  were  his  sufferings.  All  the  contradiction  which  "he 
endured  from  sinners,  all  the  agonies  of  the  garden  and  the  cross, 
and  all  the  humiliation  of  the  grave,  he  endured  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  wretched  apostates,  condemned  and  ruined, 
from  final  perdition.  How  lovely,  how  glorious  a  character!  Mine 
elect,  saith  God  the  Father,  in  whom  my  soul  dellghteth  ;  mv  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  What  Angel  would  not  delieht  to 
make  such  a  character  his  pattern !  What  Christian  would  not 
follow  his  example  1 

6.  //  will  secure  a  Divine  reward. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that,  in  our  Saviour's  account  of 
Dis  administrations  at  the  final  day,  he  has  founded  his  approbation 
of  good  men  and  their  everlasting  reward,  upon  their  performance 
of  the  duties  of  charity.  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  will  the 
Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead  say  to  them  on  his  right  hand, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  ^  for  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat  ;  I  was  thirsty, 
and  ye- gave  me  drink  ^  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in;  naked, 
and  ye  clothed  me;  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me  :  I  was  in  prison, 
and  ye  came  unto  me.  Then  shall  the  righteous  answer  him,  saying. 
Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungered,  and  fed  thee  ;  or  thirsty,  and 
gave  thee  drink  ?  When  saw  we  thee  a  stranger,  and  took  thee  in  ; 
naked,  and  clothed  thee  ;  or  when  saw  we  thee  sick,  and  in  prison, 
and  came  unto  thee  ?  And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say  unto  them, 
Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  liave  done  it  unto  me. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cause,  expressly  assigned  for  the  con- 
demnation of  the  wicked  at  the  same  awful  day,  is  their  omission 
of  these  very  duties.  How  delightful,  then,  will  it  be,  to  go  from 
this  world  with  a  consciousness  that  the  duties  of  charity  have 
been  all  performed  by  ourselves !  How  melancholy,  howdreadful, 
to  stand  before  the  Judge  with  a  conviction  that  they  have  all  been 
aeglected ! 
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1  TiHOTHT  v1.  9, 10. — Thepf  that  will  be  riekf  fall  into  temptation^  amd  a  atan, 
end  into  monyfooliA  and  hurtful  lusttj  which  drotm  nun  in  dettnutian  and  per- 
dition,  FoTf  the  love  qf  money  it  the  root  of  all  evil ;  which  while  tome  coveted 
e^fler,  they  have  efredfrom  thefaithf  and  pierced  themselves  throttgh  with  fmrnty 

In  the  two  preceding  discourses,  I  examined  the  Nature,  and 
Benefits  of  Contentment ;  the  immediate  object  of  Injunction  in  the 
Tenth  Command  :  and  of  Charity;  a  duty  which  it  obviously  im- 
plies. The  subject,  which  next  offers  itself  to  consideration,  is  the 
Covetausnessy  which  is  the  immediate  object  of  Prohibition  in  (his 
precept.  This  I  shall  discuss  under  the  two  general  heads  ot 
Mvarice  and  Ambition. 

The  former  of  these  shall  occupy  the  present  discourse* 

The  spirit  of  Covetousness  extends,  indeed,  both  its  views,  and 
desires,  to  the  objects  of  Sensuality,  as  well  as  to  Wealth,  and 
Distinction.  But,  beside  that  these  are  not  commonly  considered 
as  the  proper  objects  of  covetousness,  I  have  already  discoursed 
so  extensively  concerning  several  sensual  gratifications,  as  to  ren- 
der it  unnecessary  again  to  bring  them  into  a  particular  examina- 
tion. 

In  the  present  discussion,  it  is  my  design  to  consider, 

I.  The  Folly; 

II.  The  Guilt ;  and, 

III.  The  Mischief s  ;  of  Avarice. 

All  these  subjects  are  directly  mentioned  in  the  Text.  Of  those, 
who  will  be  rich,,  it  is  said,  that  they  fall  into  many  foolish  lusts. 
These  lusts  are  also  said  to  be  hurtful^  and  to  drown  men  in  destruc- 
tion and  perdition.  It  is  further  said,  that  the  love  of  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil.  Some^  who  had  coveted  after  it,  in,  or  before,  the 
days  of  St.  Paid,  he  declares,  errGd,  or  were  seduced,  from  the 
faith;  and  pierced  themselves  through;  ziqisirsigav,  pierced  them- 
selves all  around;  loith  many  sorrows.  Here,  v;e  find  the  Follv, 
Guilt,  and  Mischiefs,  of  Avarice  asserted  in  the  strongest,  as  well 
as  the  most  explicit,  terms.  What  is  thus  testified  by  St.  Patd^lhe 
common  sense  of  mankind  has,  in  every  age  and  country,  attested 
in  the  most  ample  manner.  All  nations,  wherever  wealth  has 
existed,  have  declared  Covetousness  to  be  eminently /oo/wA,  *w- 
fidf  and  mischievous.    A  stronger  specimen  of  this  testimony  caa 
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hardly  be  eiven,  than  in  the  appropriation  of  the  name,  Miser,  a 
wretch,  to  the  avaricious  man* 

The  proofs,  which  I  shall  give,  at  the  present  time,  of  the  Folly 
0/ Avarice,  are  the  following. 

1.  The  pursuits  of  the  Avaricious  Man  are  attended  by  many  tm- 
necessary  anxieties,  labours,  and  distresses. 

Tne  mind  of  an  avaricious  man  is  always  the  seat  of  eager  de- 
sire. So  peculiarly  is  this  the  fact,  that  the  words  Covetous  and 
Covetousness,  although  originally  signifying  any  inordinate  desire, 
denote  in  common  usage,  when  unqualified  by  other  phraseology, 
ihe  inordinate  desire  of  wealth  /  and  are  equivalent  to  the  words 
Avaricious  and  Avarice.  This  fact,  more  strongly  than  any  rea- 
soning could,  proves,  that  the  love  of  riches  is,  usually,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  inordinate.  But,  whenever  our  desires  sustain 
this  character,  the  mind  becomes  proportionally  anxious.  Our 
attainment  of  the  coveted  object  is,  in  most  cases,  necessarily 
uncertain.  Between  the  fear  of  losing,  and  the  hope  of  acquiring, 
it,  the  mind  is  necessarily  suspended.  As  these  desires  are  con^ 
iinually  exerted,  the  suspense  becomes,  of  course,  continual  also. 
A  state  of  suspense  is  always  a  state  of  anxiety.  Here,  the  anxi- 
ety is  regularly  great,  and  distressing;  because  the  desires  arc 
incessant,  eager,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  control  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind. 

But  this  anxiety  is  unnecessarily  suffered.  All  the  prudence 
and  industry,  which  can  be  lawfully  exerted  for  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  may  be  employed,  and  all  the  property,  which  can  be 
lawfully  acquired,  may  be  gained,  without  the  exercise  of  a  single 
avaricious  feeling,  and  without  the  sufferance  of  a  single  avaricious 
anxiety.  The  contented  man  often  becomes  rich,  to  every  de- 
sirable decree,  amid  the  full  possession  of  serenity,  peace,  and 
self-approbation. 

Nor  are  the  Labours  of  the  avaricious  man  of  a  less  unfortunate 
nature.  His  mind  is  continually  strained  with  effort.  The  strength 
of  his  desires,  goads  him  into  an  unceasing  course  of  contrivances 
to  gratify  them.  His  thirst  for  property  drives  him  to  an  incessant 
formation  of  plans,  by  which  he  hopes  to  acquire  it.  The  fear 
of  lessening  what  he  has  acquired,  hurries  him  into  an  endless, 
and  wearisome  train  of  exertions,  to  secure  himself  from  losses. 
Thus,  a  course  of  mental  toil  is  voluntarily  assumed  by  him,  re- 
sembling, not  the  independent  labours  of  a  fireeman,  but  the  drudge- 
ry of  a  slave.  The  mind  of  an  old  miser  is  thus  in  a  continual 
state  of  travail;  and  struggles  through  life  under  the  pressure  of 
an  iron  bondage. 

A  mind,  hurried  by  eager  schemes  of  effort,  is  always  a  tyrant 
to  the  body.  Accordingly,  the  bodily  labours  of  the  miser  com- 
mence before  the  dawn ;  worry  him  through  the  day ;  and  scarcely 
permit  him  to  lie  down  at  night.  A  mere  dray-horse,  he  is  destin- 
ed to  a  course  of  incessant  toil.    The  only  changes  of  life  to  him 
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are  from  dragging  loads,  to  bearing  burdens;  and  like  those  of 
the  dray-horse,  thej  are  all  borne,  and  dragged,  for  the  use  ti 
others. 

To  the  pains,  springing  hourly  from  this  unintermitted  loil,  are 
added  the  daily  reproaches  of  conscience  ;  the  sufferings  of  disease, 
and  accident,  to  which  such  a  life  is  peculiarly  exposed ;  the  cod- 
Cempt  of  thase  around  him ;  the  denial  of  their  pity  to  his  suffehngi; 
and  their  universal  joy  in  his  mortification. 

3.  The  wishes  of  the  avaricious  man  are  followed  by  innumerabk 
Disappointments. 

Tne  property,  which  he  covets,  he  often  foils  to  acquire.  His 
plans,  although  formed  with  his  utmost  sagacity,  and  with  ex- 
treme care,  are  not  unfirequently  frustrated.  His  debtors  be- 
come bankrupt.  His  hard  bargains  are  avoided.  His  deeds, 
or  other  obligations,  are  defective.  His  agents  are  often  unskil- 
ful ;  often  unfaithful ;  and,  while  they  are  employed  merely  be- 
cause they  will  serve  him  at  a  cheap  rate,  frequently  make  their 
service  distressingly  expensive.  Storms,  also^  will  blow,  io 
4spite  of  his  wishes.  Shelves  will  spread ;  and  rocks  will  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  ships,  as  well  as  m  the  way  of  others.  The 
gain,  which  he  looks  for,  will,  often,  only  appear  to  excite  his 
most  anxious  desires,  and  mock  him  with  the  wost  psunfu]  disap- 
pointment. 

Scarcely  less  is  he  wounded,  when  the  gain  in  view  is  partialW 
acquired.  The  advantage  of  a  bargain,  the  amount  of  a  crop,  or 
the  profits  of  a  voyage,  are  less  than  his  expectations  have  prom- 
ised. As  his  calculations  are  all  set  high,  and  made  by  the  hand 
of  ardent  desire ;  they,  of  course,  overrun  his  success.  But  mod- 
erate success  frustrates  inunoderate  desire  little  less  than  absolute 
disappointment. 

Should  we  even  suppose  his  success  to  equal  his  expectations; 
he  will  be  still  disappointed.  He  covets  wealth,  for  the  good, 
which  he  supposes  it  will  confer.  This  good,  is  not  the  supply 
of  his  wants,  the  communication  of  conveniences,  or  the  minisu^- 
tion  of  luxuries.  Luxuries  and  conveniences,  he  has  not  a  wish  to 
enjoy ;  and  his  wants  might  be  supplied  by  a  tenth,  a  twentieth, 
or  even  a  hundredth,  part  of  what  he  possesses.  Personal  im- 
portance, influence,  and  distinction,  constitute,  eminently,  the 
good,  which  the  miser  expects  from  his  gains.  But  this  object  he 
often  fails  to  accomplish ;  and,  in  the  measure  which  he  expects, 
always.  Some  of  those  around  him  will,  in  spite  of  both  his  wish- 
es, and  labours,  be  richer  than  himself.  Otners  will  possess  su- 
perior understanding:  and  others  superior  excellence.  Some,  or 
all,  of  these  will  acquire  more  reputation,  weight,  or  influence, 
than  himself.  Thus  he  is  compelled  to  see  men,  who  arc  his  ri- 
vals, whom  he  hates,  or  whom  he  either  dreads  as  being  more, 
or  despises  as  being  less,  rich  than  himself,  raised  above  him  in 
the  puoUc  estimation :  while  his  own  mind  is  left  to  the  raoUtng^ 
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of  envy,  and  the  miseries  of  disappointment*  At  the  same 
time,  he  is  frequently  stung  by  the  severities  of  well-fduoded 
censure,  lashed  by  the  hand  of  scorn,  and  set  up  as  a  mark  for 
the  shafts  of  derision.  He  is  also  without  friends ;  without  com* 
miseration ;  without  esteem.  He,  who  would  gain  esteem,  must 
deserve  it.  He,  who  would  have  friends^  tnuti  show  himidf 
friendly.  He,  who  would  find  commiseration,  must  commise^ 
rate  others. 

3.  The  Good,  which  the  avaricious  man  actually  gainij  it  Uk^ 
certain. 

Wealth  is  the  only  good,  which  he  seeks.  If  this,  then,  is  lost ;, 
he  loses  his  all.  Nothing  can  be  more  unwise,  than  to  center  all 
our  views,  wishes,  and  labours,  in  uncertain  eood.  But  the 
good  of  the  miser  is  eminently  uncertain.  No  truth  is  more  attest- 
ed by  the  experience  of  man,  than  that  riches  make  to  themselves 
wings  as  an  eagle,  and  fly  away  towards  heaven.  The  dangers, 
to  which  wealth  is  exposed,  are  innumerable.  The  schemes  of  its 
possessor,  in  spile  of  all  human  sagacity,  will  at  times  prove  abor- 
tive. Flaws  will,  at  times,  be  found  in  the  written  securities,  with 
which  he  attempts  to  guard  his  gains.  The  formation  of  them 
will  oft^  be  committed  to  unskilful,  because  they  are  cheap, 
hands.  Incompetent,  and  unfaithful,  persons  will,  at  times,  be 
trusted,  because  they  oflfer  peculiarly  advantageous  terms.  Hous* 
es,  notes,  bonds,  ana  deeds  will,  at  times,  be  consumed  by  fire* 
Crops  will  fail.  Cattle  will  die.  Ships  will  be  captured,  or  prov- 
identially lost.  The  owner  and  his  family  will  be  sick.  Deotors 
will  abscond,  or  become  bankrupt ;  and  swindlers  will  run  away 
with  loans,  which,  in  spite  of  avaricious  prudence,  they  have  oIk 
tained.  In  every  case  of  such  a  nature,  the  miser's  regrets 
are  throes ;  his  disappointments  are  agonies.  The  instinctive 
language  of  his  heart  is.  Ye  have  taken  away  my  gods  ;  and  what 
have  I  more? 

But  Avarice  often  amasses  wealth  for  its  heirs.  Solomon  hated 
all  the  labour,  which  he  had  undergone,  to  acquire  riches,  be- 
cause he  should  leave  them  to  the  man  who  should  come  after  him  f 
and  knew  not  whether  he  would  be  a  wise  man,  or  a  fool.  This 
uncertainty  attends  every  man,  who  amasses  wealth.  His  des- 
tined heir,  or  heirs,  may  be  wise,  and  prudent ;  inclined  to  such 
expenses  only,  as  are  useful ;  and  prepared  to  preserve  their  in- 
heritance, undiminished,  for  those  who  shall  come  after  them* 
But  they  may  die  before  they  receive  their  patrimony ;  and  leave 
it  to  the  possession  of  prodigals ;  to  men,  who  will  expend  it  for 
purposes,  which  the  •  original  owner  most  abhorred ;  and  in  a 
manner  so  rapid  and  wanton,  as  would,  if  he  were  living,  scarce- 
ly leave  him  the  possession  of  his  reason.  The  intention  of  all 
men,  who  lay  up  property  for  their  children,  is  unquestionably 
to  do  them  gooa.  How  often  is  this  intention  defeated!  Thie 
property  accumulated  is  designed  to  make  them  rich.    How  of- 
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ten  is  it  the  very  means  of  making  them  poor !  It  is  bequeathed, 
to  make  them  happy.  How  oflen  is  it  the  cause  of  their  rain! 
How  often  is  a  splendid  inheritance  the  source  of  idleness,  pro- 
fusion, negligence,  gambling,  rash  adventure,  and  speedy  beg- 
gary !  Tx)  narass  one's  self  through  hfe,  merely  to  promote 
these  miserable  ends,  is  certainly,  if  any  thing  is,  vanity  and  vex- 
ation of  spirit, 

4.  The  avaricious  man  incapacitates  himself  to  enjoy  the  voj 
good  which  he  seeks. 

In  order  to  enjoy  any  kind  of  good,  it  is  indispensable,  that  we 
should  experience  some  degree  of  contentment ;  at  least,  during 
the  period  of  enjoyment*  But  he^  tliat  loveth  stiver,  will, never 
be  satisfied  with  silver ;  nor  he,  that  loveth  abundance j  with  ui- 
crease.  The  desire  of  gain  enlarges  faster,  than  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  romantic  acquisitions  ;  and,  were  pounds  to  be  ac« 
cumulated  as  rapidly,  as  the  most  favoured  children  of  fortune 
multiply  pence ;  the  eager  mind  would  still  overleap  the  limits 
of  its  possessions,  and  demand  new  additions  to  its  wealth  with 
accelerated  avidity.  As  these  desires  increase ;  the  fear,  the  re- 
luctance, to  enjoy  what  is  accumulated,  are  proportionally  in- 
creased. The  miser,  instead  of  furnishing  himself  with  more 
gratifications,  and  enjoying  them  more  highly,  as  his  means  of 
indulgence  are  increased,  lessens  thcni  in  number  and  degree; 
and  tastes  them  with  a  more  stinted,  parsimonious  relish.  H\s 
habitation,  -his  dress,  his  food,  his  equipage,  all  become  more 
decayed,  mean,  and  miserable,  continually  ;  because  he  feels 
less  and  less  able  to  afford,  first  conveniences,  then  comforts,  and 
then  necessaries.  Allho\i^h  he  xvanUth  nothing  for  his  soul  of 
all  that  he  desireth  ^  yet  God  giirth  him  the  puvrtr  to  cat  tiureof 
A  rich  miser,  who  lives  like  a  beggar,  is  only  a  beggar,  dreamii^ 
that  he  is  rich. 

II.  The  Guilt  of  Avarice  may  be  illustrated  in  the  following 
manner. 

1 .   The  disposition  is  in  itself  grossly  sinful. 

This  truth  the  Scriptures  have  exhibited  with  peculiar  force. 
Covetousness,  saith  St.  Paul^  is  Idolatry,  Every  person  who  has 
read  his  Bible,  knows  that  idolatry  is  marked  in  the  Scriptures 
as  pre-eminent  sin  ;  as  peculiarly  the  abominable  thing,,  which 
God  says,  My  soul  hates.  Its  enormity  I  have  illustraietl  in  a 
former  discourse.  It  will,  therefore,  be  unnecessary  to  capa- 
tiate  upon  it  here.  I  shall  only  observe,  as  we  are  taught  by  St. 
Paul,  that  no  whoremonger,  nor  unclean  person,  nor  covetous  man^ 
who  is  an  idolater,  hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Chnsi, 
and  of  God. 

Common  sense  has  long  since  pronounced  the  avaricious  man 
to  be  an  idolater,  in  the  adage,  proverbially  used  to  describe  hi 
character ;  that  he  "  makes  gold  his  god.^^  Plainly,  he  preii?rs 
wealth  to  every  other  object ;  and  consecrates  bis  heart,  Lis  tal- 
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ents,  and  his  time,  to  the  single  purpose  of  becoming  rich.  To 
this  object  he  evidently  postpones  the  real  God ;  and  neither  ren- 
ders to  him,  nor,  while  avarice  predominates,  can  render,  his  af- 
fections, or  his  services.  With  such  love  of  the  worlds  the  love  of 
the  Father  cannot  be  united.  But  how  sordid,  how  shameful,  how 
sinful,  is  it  thus  to  worship  and  serve  a  contemptible  creature  more 
than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever  !  Amen* 

By  this  disposition  he,  in  whom  it  dwells,  is  unfitted  for  all  kis 
duty  ta  Ood.  Our  duty  to  God  is  performed,  if  performed  at  all, 
from  that  supreme  love  to  him,  which  is  enjoinea  in  the  first,  and 
greatest,  command  of  the  Moral  Law.  But  the  heart  of  the  ava- 
ncious  man  cannot  thus  love  God,  because  he  renders  this  love  to 
the  world.  He  cannot  worship  God,  because  he  worships  gold. 
He  cannot  serve  God,  because  he  serves  Mammon.  Thus,  his 
heart  is  alienated  from  his  Maker ;  and  his  life  employed  in  a 
continual  and  gross  impiety. 

2.  Avarice  speedily  destroys  the  tenderness,  both  of  the  Hearty  and 
of  the  Conscience, 

To  be  withoiU  natural  affection  is,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  well  as  that  of  common  sense,  to  be  eminently  and  hope- 
lessly sinful.  But  nothing  sooner  hardens  the  native  feelings  of 
the  heart,  than  the  love  of  riches.  Open  to  them,  the  soul  it 
sealed  up  to  every  thing  else ;  and  bves  nothing  in  comparison 
with  them.  Soon,  and  easily,  it  becomes  callous  to  all  the  ob- 
jects of  tenderness,  and  endearment ;  forgets  the  neighbour,  the 
poor,  and  the  distressed ;  and  neglects  even  its  nearest  friends, 
and  relations.  To  such  a  heart,  poverty  petitions,  distress  pleads, 
and  nature  cries  in  vain.  Its  ears  are  deaf;  its  eyes  blina ;  ana 
its  hands  closed.  In  vain  the  unhappy  petitioner  approaches 
with  the  hope  of  finding  relief.  Insteaa  of  meeting  witn  the  tear 
of  sympathy,  and  the  gentle  voice  of  compassion,  he  is  driven  firom 
the  gate  by  the  insults  of  a  slave,  and  the  crowl  of  a  mastiff. 

With  tenderness  of  feeling,  vanishes,  also,  tenderness  of  con' 
sciencei  that  inestimable  blessing  to  man  :  the  indispensable  means 
of  piety,  and  salvation.  The  continual  increase  of  the  appetite  for 
wealth,  continually  overcomes  its  remonstrances,  and  gradually 
diminishes,  its  power.  Conscience,  often  vanquished,  is  vanquished 
with  ease.  Avarice  accomplishes  this  defeat  every  day,  ana  every 
hour.  Soon,  therefore,  its  voice,  always  disregarded,  ceases  to  be 
heard.  Then  Religion  and  duty  plead  with  as  little  succesS|  as 
firiendship  and  suffering  pleaded  before.  All  the  motives  to  re- 
pentance, faith,  and  obedience,  lose  their  power ;  and  might  with 
equal  eflScacy  be  addressed  to  blocks  and  stones. 

To  the  miser,  nothing  is  of  any  value  but  wealth.  But  wealth, 
Conscience  cannot  proffer ;  the  Scriptures  do  not  insure ;  God 
does  not  promise.  Therefore  Conscience,  the  Scriptures,  and  God, 
are  of  no  value  to  him.   To  riches,  to  bargains,  to  loans,  to 
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ing,  to  preserving,  he  is  alive.    To  reformation,  to  piety,  to  salvab- 
tion,  he  is  dead. 

J7u  life  of  the  avariciwis  man  is  an  uticcasing  count  of  fnjuh' 
tice. 

It  is  an  unceasing  course  of  Fraud.  Few  such  men  bSi  of 
being  guilty  of  open  dishonesty  :  the  natural  and  almost  necci- 
sary  consequence  of  a  covetous  disposition.  Should  we  suppoK 
him  to  escape  this  iniquity,  and,  fixing  his  standard  of  morality 
as  high  as  any  avai*icious  man  knows  how  to  fix  it,  to  make  the  law 
of  the  land  his  rule  of  righteousness ;  he  will  still  live  a  life  of  fraud. 
His  only  scheme  of  action  is,  uniformly,  to  get  as  much,  as  that 
law  will  permit  :  and  it  will  permit,  because  it  cannot  prevent, 
frauds  innumerable.  Every  hard  bargain,  as  I  have  formerlr 
observed,  is  a  fraud :  and  the  bargains  of  this  man,  unless  his 
weakness  forbids,  or  Providence  prevents,  are  all  hard*  But  his 
life  is  spent  in  making  such  bargains ;  and  is  therefore  spent  in 
fraud. 

It  is,  also,  an  unceasing  course  of  oppression.  The  bargains, 
which  I  have  already  specified,  are  not  fraudulent  only ;  they  are 
cruel.  They  are  made,  in  innumerable  instances,  with  the  poor 
and  suifcring;  and  fill  his  coffers  out  of  the  pittance  of  want,  and 
the  gleanings  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless.  Wiih  an  iron  hand, 
he  grasps  the  earnings  of  the  necessitous  ;  and  snatc/ies,  andc^- 
voursj  on  the  right  hand^  and  on  the  left. 

In  this  oppression,  Af*  own  family  take  their  full  share*     His 
coffers,  indeed,  are  rich.     But  himself  and  his  family  are  poor. 
Often  are  they  denied  even  the  comforts  of  life ;  and,  always, 
that  education,  and  those  enjoyments,  which  wealth  is  destined 
to  supply.     Their  food  is  mean  and  stinted.     Their  clothes  are 
the  garb  of  poverty.     The  education,  which  they  receive,  is  svich, 
as  forms  a  menial  character ;  and  fits  them  only  for  a  menial  con- 
dition.    Their  comforts  are  measured  out  to  them,  not  in  streams, 
but  in  solitary  drops.     When  they  are  settled  in  hfe  ;  the  means 
of  business  and  enjoyment  are  supplied  to  them  with  so  parsi- 
monious a  hand,  as  to  cut  them  off  from  every  useful  plan,  and 
every  comfortable  expectation.     If  hope  at  any  time  shines  upon 
them ;  it  shines,  only  to  be  overcast.     By  their  parent,  they  are 
continually  mocked  with  the  cup  of  Tantalus  ;  which  they  are  per- 
mitted, indeed,  to  touch,  but  not  to  taste.     When  he  leaves  the 
world,  and  is  compelled  to  impart  his  possessions  to  them  \  they 
find  themselves,  by  a  stinted  education,  and  shrivelled  habits,  ren- 
dered wholly  unable  cither  to  enjoy  their  wealth  themselves,  or 
make  it  useful  to  others. 

4.   The  Covetous  man  is  almost  of  course  a  Liar, 

The  great  design  of  the  avaricious  man,  which  fills  his  heart, 

spreads  through  his  life,  and  controls  all  his  conduct,  is  to  get  ai 

much  as  he  can ;  at  least,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  legally,  and 

safely.     This  is  the  utmost  point  of  honesty,  ever  aimed  at  by  an 
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Sivaricious  man.  If  this  be  attained  ;  such  a  man  always  regards 
himself  as  being  really  honest.  But  in  this  he  is  wonderfully 
deceived.  His  favourite  principle  conducts  him,  regularly,  to 
unceasing  fraud;  and  regularly  issues  in  a  course  of  lying.  As  it 
18  his  aim  always  to  sell  for  more,  and  buy  for  less,  than  justice 
will  permit ;  he  of  course  represents  the  value  of  his  own  commod- 
ities to  be  greater,  and  that  of  his  neighbour's  to  be  less,  than  the 
truth.  As  ne  spends  most  of  his  life  in  buying  and  selling,  or  in 
forming  schemes  to  buy  and  sell,  in  this  manner;  he  employs  no 
small  part  of  it  either  in  actual,  or  intentional,  lying.     To  com- 

Eass  the  same  object  also,  he  is  equally  tempted  to  misrepresent 
is  own  circumstances ;  the  state  of  the  markets ;  the  quality  and 
quantity,  the  soundness,  weight,  and  measure,  of  the  commodi- 
ties, which  be  sells ;  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  of  those  which  he 
buys.  Thus  the  horse,  the  house,  or  the  land,  which  he  is  about 
to  Duy,  is,  according  to  his  own  account,  poor,  defective,  and  of 
little  value.  But  as  soon  he  chooses  to  sell  it,  it  has,  according  to 
his  own  account,  also,  wonderfully  changed  its  nature ;  and  become 
excellent,  free  from  every  defect,  and  of  very  superior  value. 
Yet,  with  this  chain  of  falsehoods  always  hanging  about  his  neck, 
the  miserable  wretch  is  frequently  so  blind,  as  not  to  mistrust  that 
he  is  a  liar. 

5.  All  these^  and  all  other^  sins  of  the  avaricious  man^  speedily  bi' 
come  gross  and  rank  Habits, 

I  know  of  no  disposition,  which  sooner  or  more  effectually  makes 
a  man  blind  to  his  own  character,  than  Avarice.     The  Miser  rare- 
ly, if  ever,  mistrusts  that  he  is  a  sinner.     He  thinks  himself  only  a 
rich  man.     He  does  not  dream,  that  he  is  an  oppressor,  a  liar,  and 
a  cheat ;  but  merely  supposes  himself  to  be  prosperous,  sagacious, 
and  skilled  in  business.     With  these  views  he  v/ill  naturally  enter- 
tain no  thoughts  of  repentance  ;  and  no  suspicion,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  him.     His  conscience,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  has,  in  the 
mean  time,  lost  its  power  to  remonstrate,  and  to  alarm.     His  heart, 
also,  is  so  entirely  engrossed  by  schemes  of  accumulating  wealth, 
or  is  rather  so  absolutely  possessed  by  the  demon  of  avarice,  as 
to  have  neither  time,  nor  room,  for  the  admission  of  a  thought 
concerning  reformation.     He  is  left,  therefore,  to  the  domination 
of  this  wretched  appetite ;  and  becomes  fixed,  and  hardened,  in 
all  his  sins,  without  a  check,  and  without  resistance.     There  is, 
probably,  no  more  obdurate  heart,  than  that  of  avarice ;  and  no 
more  hopeless  character.   Every  passage  to  it  appears  to  be  closed 
up,  except  one ;  and  that  is  opened  only  to  gain. 

III.  Tne  Mischiefs  of  Avarice  are  innumerable*  A  few  of  them 
only  can  be  even  mentioned  at  the  present  time.  These  I  shall 
consider  as  Personal,  Private,  and  Public. 

Among  the  Personal  Mischiefs  of  Avarice,  are  to  be  reckoned 
all  the  lollies^  and  all  the  Sins  which  have  been  already  specified; 
«o  far  as  their  influence  terminates  in  the  avaricious  man  lumself. 
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They  are  not  sins  and  follies  only;  they  are  inischie&  also;  as 
indeed  is  every  other  sin  and  folly.  As  mischiefs,  their  combined 
efficacy  is  very  great,  malignant,  and  dreadful ;  such  as  vould  be 
deliberately  encountered  by  no  man,  but  a  profligate ;  svidi  as 
would  make  a  considerate  man  tremble. 

To  these  let  me  add  the  guilt,  and  misery,  of  DiscontenimaU  ui 
Envjf.  However  fast  the  wealth  of  the  avaricious  man  may  in- 
crease ;  to  whatever  size  the  heaps  may  swell ;  bis  accumulations 
always  lag  behind  his  wishes.  Indeed,  they  never  keep  pace 
with  what  ne  feels  to  he  his  due.  In  his  own  view  he  has  a  right 
to  be  rich :  and  he  regards  the  Providence  of  God  as  under  a 
species  of  obligation  to  make  him  rich.  To  these  claims,  bis 
wishes  furnish  the  only  limit :  and,  whenever  they  are  not  satisfied; 
aa  is  always  the  case,  unless  in  the  moment  of  some  distinguished 
success ;  he  becomes  fretful,lmpatient,  and  angry,  at  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence.  He  may  not,  indeed,  accuse  God  of  injus- 
tice, face  to  face.  But  he  murmuis  at  His  Providence  under  llbt 
Barnes  o(  fortune^  chance^  luck^  the  state  of  things ^  and  the  course  of 
evtfUs.  Against  these,  and  through  these,  against  God,  his  com- 
plaints are  loud,  vehement,  bitter,  full  of  resentment,  and  full  oi 
tmpietj. 

Amid  the  troubles  derived  from  this  source,  he  cannot  fail, 
whenever  he  looks  aroundihim,  to  find  some  men  bappief,  as  weff 
as  more  prosperous,  at  least  i/i  some  respects,  than  himself.  This 
man  may  be  richer.  That,  though  inferior  in  wealth,  may  possess 
apiece  of  land,  a  house,  a  servant,  which,  although  a  darUng ob- 
ject of  his  covetous  desires,  he  may  be  unable  to  obtain.  A  third 
may  have  more  reputation.  A  fourth  may  have  more  influence. 
Anfth  may  be  better  beloved.  Towards  any,  or  all,  of  these,  his 
ehyy  may  be  directed  with  as  malignant  a  spirit,  as  his  murmuring 
agamst  God.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  a  mind  more  wretchec^ 
or  more  odious,  than  that,  which  makes  itself  miserable  at  the  sight 
of  happiness,  enjoyed  by  others  ;  and  pines  at  the  thought  of  en- 
joyments, which  are  not  its  own.  This  spirit  is  the  vulture  oi 
Prometheus,  preying  unceasingly  upon  his  liver;  which  was  for 
ever  renewed,  that  it  might  be  lor  ever  devoured. 

With  Envy,  Discontentment,  its  twin-sister,  perpetually  dwells. 
The  wretch,  whose  heart  is  the  habitation  of  both,  is  taught,  and 
influenced,  by  them  to  believe,  that  God  is  his  enemy,  because  He 
does  not  administer  to  his  covetousness ;  and  that  men  are  his  ene- 
mies, because  they  enjoy  the  cood,  Avhich  God  has  given  them. 
Even  happiness  itself,  so  delightful  wherever  it  is  seen,  to  a  be- 
nevolent eye,  is  a  source  of  anguish  only  to  him,  unless  when 
locked  up  in  his  own  coficrs. 

The  grovelling  and  gross  taste  of  the  miser,  is  in  my  view  also 
eminently  pernicious.  To  be  under  the  government  of  such  a 
taste,  is  plainlv  to  be  cut  oflf  from  all  rich  and  refined  enjoymenu 
.The  Biiser  endeavours  to  satiate  himself  upon  the  dross  of  happ- 
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nes8.  Bat  he  neither  discerns,  nor  seeks  for  the^ne  ftoU.  The 
delicious  viands  proflfered  to  intelligent  and  immortal  minds  by 
the  beneficence  of  God,  are  lost  upon  a  palate  which  can  satiate 
itself  upon  garbage.  The  delightful  emotions  of  contentment, 
gratitude,  and  complacency  towards  his  Maker ;  the  sweets  of  a 
self-approving  mind;  the  caarming  fruition  of  tenderness  and  sym- 
pathy ;  the  refined  participation  o?  social  good;  mud  the  elevated 
satisfaction,  which  springs,  instinctively,  from  the  beneficent  pro- 
motion of  that  good ;  can  never  find  an  entrance  into  the  hearty  all 
the  avenues  to  which  are  barred  up  by  the  hand  of  Avarice.  But 
to  lose  these  blessings  is  to  lose  infinitely. 

At  the  same  tiipne^  lAe  mUtr  wuutei  qf€our$e  his  (Ufjf  qfPrebaHan* 
His  life  is  wholly  occupied  by  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  Of  sin  and 
ruin,  of  holiness  and  Heaven,  he  has  not  time  even  to  think.  His 
life  is  too  short  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  main  object.  Suns, 
for  him,  rise  too  late ;  and  set  too  sooifc.  Too  rapidly  do  his  days . 
succeed  each  other ;  and  too  early  do  they  terminate  their  career. 
His  last  sickness  arrests  him  while  be  is  counting  his  gold :  and 
death  knocks  at  his  door^  while  he  is  in  the  midst  of  a  gainful 
bargain.  Thus  he  is  hurried,  and  goaded,  throii^h  the  journey  of 
life,  by  his  covetoosness ;  and  finds  no  opportunity  to  [)ause,  and 
think  upon  the  concerns  of  his  soul ;  no  moment,  in  wnich  he  can 
withdraw  his  eye  from  gain,  and  cast  a  look  toward  Heaven.  // 
is  easier y  saith  our  Saviour,  for  a  camel  to  f  o  through  the  eve  of  a 
needle^  than  for  a  rich  tnan  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  ofGo£ 

Thus  it  is  evklent,  that  they^  that  will  he  rich^fall  into  temptation^ 
and  a  snare^  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lustsj  which  drown 
men  m  destruction  and  perdition^  that  the  love  of  money  is  the  root 
of  all  evii  ;  and  that  such  as  covtt  a/ler  it^  pierce  themselves  through 
with  many  sorrows* 

The  Private  Mischiefs  qf  Avarice  are  ihoscj  which  affect  unhappily 
the  interests  of  families^  and  neiglibourhoods. 

To  these  little  circles,  formed  to  be  happy,  and  actuallv  the 
scenes  of  the  principal  happiness,  furnished  by  this  work!,  the 
miser  is  a  common  nuisance.  To  his  family  he  presents  the  mis- 
erable example  of  covetousness,  fraud,  oppression,  falsehood,  and 
impiety  ;  and  the  most  humiliating  and  distressing  living  picture 
of  an  abandoned  worldling,  forgetting  his  God,  and  forgotten  by 
Him;  worship|>ing^old:  ever  craving  and  devouring,  but  never 
satisfied ;  denying  himself,  and  his  household,  the  comforts  of  life ; 
and  imparting  to  them  the  necessaries  only  in  crumbs  and  shreds ; 
living  a  life  of  perpetual  meanness  and  debasement ;  wasting  th^ 
day  of  probation  :  treasuring  up  wrath  against  the  aay  ot  omtft; 
advancing  onward  to  his  final  account  without  an  emrt,  or  a 
thought,  of  preparation  for  this  tremendous  event : .  and  aU  ihil. 
while  irresistibly  endeared  to  them  by  tjbie  strong  power  of  tiatttw 
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On  the  neighbourhood  Ihe  miser  inflicts  the  complieateil,  Aorai*- 
ingj  and  irtense  evils^  of  continually  repeated  fraud  and  Qppression. 
Wherever  such  a  man  plants  himself,  sufllerings  spnoe  vp  all 
around  him.     To  the  young,  the  ignorant,  the  thoughtless,  and 
the  necessitous,  he  lends  money  at  exorbitant  interest,  and  wiih 
tenfold  security.     The  payment  he  discourages,  until  the  amount 
has  become  sufficient  to  enable  him,  with  a  suit,  to  enclose  their 
whole  possessions  in  his  net.     To  the  poor  and  suffering  also,  he 
sells,  at  unconscionable  prices,  the  necessaries  of  life.    Notes, 
bonds,  and  mortgages,  given  by  persons  of  the  same  dpscription, 
he  buys  at  an  enormous  discount.    Of  estates,  lefi  intestate,  be 
watchfully  seeks,  and  with  art  and  perseverance  obtains,  the  Ad- 
ministration.   When  others  are  obliged  to  buy,  he  sells  :  and  when 
others  are  obliged  to  sell,  he  buys.     In  this  manner  his  loans  arc 
almost  instantaneously  doubled ;  and  property  mortgaged  to  b)m 
for  a  tenth  part  of  its  value,  is  swallowed  up.     The  estates  of 
widows  and  orphans  melt  away  before  his  breath,  as  the  snow 
beneath  the  April  sun.     The  possessions  of  all  around  him  move 
only  towards  his  den.     The  farm  and  the  house,  the  garden  and 
the  cottage,  the  herd  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  widow's  cow  and 
ten  sheep  on  the  other,  go  down  together'into  this  open  sepulchre. 
Over  the  miserable  beings,  who  cannot  escape  h}s  fnngsi^  he  reigns 
with  a  despotic  and  wolnsh  dominion.     AH  around  h\m  irembfe 
at  his  nod  :  and,  should  any  one  retain  sufficient  energy  to  ques- 
tion his  pleasure,  or  dispute  his  control,  he  points  his  eyes  to 
the  jail,  and  hushes  every  murmur  to  silence,  and  every  ihougLt 
to  (lespair. 

Nor  does  he  less  injure  Society^  although  the  injury  is  ordinari- 
ly less  observed,  as  being  less  felt,  by  corrupting  both  his  famili/ 
and  his  neighbourhood.    His  example  emboldens,  his  skill  insirucls, 
and  his  success  allures,  those,  who  are  witnesses  of  his  life,  lo 
pursue  the  same  course  of  villany  and  oppression.     All  the  sa-^a- 
cious,  sharpen  their  cunning  by  his  practical  lessons.     The  In- 
trepid, become  daring  by  his  example.     The  greedy  become  rav- 
enous by  his  success.     Thus  the  spirit  of  Avarice  is  caut^ht ;  its 
villanies  are  multiplied ;  and  a  poisonous  coin  engrafted  upon 
every  stock  in  the  neighbourhood.     His  own  sons,  if  not  broken 
down  by  his  hard-handed  parsimony,  or  induced  by  their  suffer- 
ings to  detest  it,  and  rush  mto  the  opposite  extreme  of  profusjon, 
become  proficients  in  all  the  mysteries  of  fraud  and  cppression: 
not  instructed,  and  led,  only,  but  drilled,  into  the  eager,  shrewd, 
and  gainful  pursuit  of  wealth.    From  him  they  learn  to  under\'alue 
all  rules  of  morality,  except  the  law  of  the  land  :  to  violate  the 
dictates  of  compassion  ;  to  burst  the  bonds  of  conscience ;  and  lo 
regard  with  indifference,  and  contempt,  the  Will  of  God.     In  his 
house,  as  in  a  second  Newgate,  young  men  soon  become  old  ia 
villany ;  and  with  a  heart  prematurely  hardened  into  stone^  mm! 
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hands  trained  to  mischief  by  transferred  exj)eriencei  are.  turned, 
loose  to  prey  upon  the  vitals  of  Society. 

The  Public  Mischiefs  of  Avarice  aoe  not  less  numerous;  and(, 
areof  incomprehensible  magnitude.     It  was  one  of  the  glorious, 
characteristics  of  ihc  men,  recomitiendcd  by  Jethro  to  Mosss  to  i^ 
the  stations  of  Rulers,  that  they  hated  cevetousmss:  a  characteris- ; 
tic  indispensable  to  him,  who  would  rvde  justly^  and  be  a  minisUr, 
of  God  for  good  to  Ms  people.    When  Avarice  ascends  the  chair  qi 
state,  mingles  with  the  councils  of  princes,  seats  herself  on  the 
bench  of  justice,  or  takes  her  place  \u  the  chamber  of  legislation ; 
nay,  when  she  lakes  possession  of  subordinate  departments,  par- 
ticularly of  those,  which  are  financial,  in  the  aaministration  of 
Government ;  her  views  become  extended,  and  her  ravages  terrible, 
'he  man,  over  whom  she  has  established  her  dominion,  sees,  even 
in  the  humblest  of  these  stations,  prospects  of  acquiring  wealth 
opening  suddenly  upon  him,  of  which  he  before  never  formed  a 
conception.     In  the  mysterious  collection  of  revenues,  the  mazy 
management  of  taxes,  the  undefined  claims  for  perquisites,  the 
opportunities  of  soliciting  and  receiving  customary  bribes,  and  in 
the  boundless  gulf  of  naval  and  military  contracts,  he  beholds 
new  means,  and  new  motives,  ftir  the  exercise  of  all  his  talents, 
fraud  and  rapacity,  and  for  the  speedy  acquisition  of  opulence, 
crowding  upon  him  at  once.     The  alluring  scene  he  surveys  with 
the  same  spirit  with  which  a  vulture  eyes  the  field  of  blood. 
Every  thing,  on  which  he  can  fasten  his  talons,  here  becomes  his 

Erey.     The  public  he  cheats  without  compunction :  individuals 
e  oppresses  without  pity.     There  is  sufficient  wealth  in  the  world 
to  supply  all  its  inhabitants  with  comfort.     But  when  some  be- 
come suddenly,  and  enormously,  rich,  multitudes  must  sink  into 
the  lowest  depths  of  poverty.     To  enable  a  single  farmer  of  reve- 
nues, or  a  single  contractor,  to  lodge  in  a  palace,  to  riot  at  the 
table  of  luxury,  and  to  roll  on  wheels  of  splendour,  thousands 
have  sweat  blood,  and  wrung  their  hands  in  agony.     But  what  is 
all  this  to  him  ?     He  is  rich ;  whoever  else  may  be  poor.     He 
is  fed  ;  whoever  else  may  starve.    The  frauds  and  ravages  of  pub- 
lic agents,  which  find  palliation,  countenance,  and  excuse,  from 
the  fact,  that  they  have  become  customary,  constitute  no  small 
part  of  that  oppression,  which  has  awakened  the  groans  and  cries 
of  the  human  race,  from  the  days  of  Nimrod  to  the  present  hour. 
But  Avarice  is  not  confined  to  subordinate  agents.     Often  it  as- 
cends the  throne,  and  grasps  the  sceptre.     The  evils,  of  which  it 
is  the  parent  in  this  situation,  are  fully  proportioned  to  its  power  \ 
and  outrun  the  most  excursive  wanderings  of  imagination.     A 
large  part  of  the  miseries,  entailed  on  mankind  by  oppressive  tax- 
es at  home,  and  ruinous  wars  abroad,  are  created  by  the  lust  for 
plunder.    This  fiend  hurried  the  Spaniards  to  America  ;  and  stung 
them  into  the  perpetration  of  all  those  cruelties,  which  laid  waste 
the  Empires  of  Mexico  and  Penu    The  same  foul  spirit  steered 
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ftom  their  friends,  childreD,  and  parents,  ten  millions  of  die  an- 
otimdioff  natnres ;  transported  then,  in  chains,  across  the  jftUmf 
ik:  ano  hurried  them  to  the  erare  by  oppressive  toil,  torture, 
arc  death.  Every  where,  ana  ih  every  age,  she  has  wasted  the 
happiness,  wrung  the  heart,  and  pourra  out  the  blood,  of  mat. 
Relentless  as  death,  and  insatiable  as  the  grave,  she  has  contiA- 
ually  cpemed  her  m&uth  mthoui  nuature  ;  and  tfu  ghry,  f Ac  finiA^ 
hNle,  mill  ihepmnf  of  cities,  states,  and  empires,  nave  descended 
into  the  abyM ! 
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